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HEBE  AND  THERE. 


The  Italians  have  a  colloquial  ezpressioD,  of  old  date,  which  has  more 
that  one  ngnificance. 

<<  Quinci  e  quindi"  is  the  phrase,  meaning,  literally,  the  title  of  this 
paper.  But  besides  the  '<  here  and  there"  of  Tasso  and  the  puhlic, 
SaJyator  Rosa  applies  it  to  those  for  whom  his  veneration  is  not  the 
most  profound.  '*  Here  and  there  people,**  he  says  ;  and  in  that  sense 
we  avcdl  ourselves  of  ''  Quinci  e  quindi"  to  speak  of  our  new  ministry, 
reserving  the  general  application  of  the  words  to  what  else  may  come 
under  our  notice. 

Let  us  take  the  list  of  the  members  of  Lord  Fahnerston's  cabinet^ 
now  that  it  is  completed,  and  see  how  it  has  been  got  together.  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Sir  C.  Wood,  Lord  Granville,  Sir  G.  Grey,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  represent  the  premier's  own 
following;  Lord  John  Russell  stands  apart,  the  representative,  in  his 
solitary  person,  of  the  Whig,  nure  and  undefiled ;  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  are  Peelites ;  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  a  liberal  m  its  best  sense,  has  been  withdrawn*  from  diplomacy ; 
and  Messrs.  Milner  Cribson  and  Cobden  are  out-and-out  Radicals-^'Until 
official  experience,  haply,  makes  ihem  wiser.  Of  "  plain  John,"  aHas 
Lord  CampbeU,  we  say  nothing,  because  his  elevation  to  the  woolsack 
has  been  a  mere  pis  aller^  the  necessity  for  keeping  Sir  R.  Bethell  in 
the  House  of  Commons  being  too  great  to  admit  of  his  translation  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

This  combination,  then,  presents  us  with  every  political  element,  save 
the  Conservative,  and  we  cannot  think  it  miscalled  when  we  bestow  upon 
it  the  appellation  of  the  "  Here  and  There  Ministry."  The  lion  and 
the  lamb  lie  down  in  company,  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  got  together, 
but,  in  spite  of  this  unexpected  gathering,  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
political  millennium  is  at  hand.  l%e  team  is  a  showy  one,  but  there  are 
in  it  bolters  and  starters,  and  kickers  and  gibers,  and  one  at  least  who, 
if  he  has  a  chance,  wiU  again  upset  the  coach. 

The  programme  of  the  new  ministiy  is  peace  abroad  and  reform  at 
home.  Lord  Palmerston  says,  in  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Tiverton: 
'*  It  will  be  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  gfovemment  to  preserve  for 
thor  country  the  blessings  of  peace;  and  to  take  advantage  of  any 
favourable  opportunity  that  may  present  itself  to  exert  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  Great  Britain  to  assbt  in  restoring  peace  to  the  continent  of 
Europe."  Very  good.  But  in  what  respect  does  this  declaration  differ  from 
the  policy  of  Lord  Derby  p  And  is  the  "  fieivourable  opportunity"  so  much 
nearer  ?  The  French  and  Sardinian  armies,  again  victors  at  Soliarino, 
have  probably,  ere  tins,  fought  another  bloody  l^itde  on  the  eastern  side 
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of  the  Miaeioy  and,  from  their  antecedents  in  this  war,  we  will  not*affect 
to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  result.  In  the  midst  of  this  triumphant  pro- 
gress, is  it  likely  that  the  French  emperor  will  pause  till  he  has  accom- 
plished the  end  which  he  originally  proposed — ^the  complete  expulsion 
of  the  Austriaos  from  YeDetia,  as  well  as  from  Lombaxdj^  Proper?  And 
if  not»  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  armed  mediation  of  Prussia,  who,  &ithful 
to  treaties,  and  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
has  intimated  that  the  passage  of  the  Mincio  is  the  point  at  which  Grer- 
man  territory  is  held  to  be  invaded  P  Widi  Praasia  and  the  rest  of  the 
German  States  in  arms,  with  Russia  confederate  with  France,  with  Aus- 
tria beaten,  it  may  be^  hfA  resolute  to  the  last,  does  the  ^£ft7oardble 
opportunity"  shine  so  very  bright  in  the  distance?  Lord  John  Russell^ 
periumS)  is  to  enforce  the  pacific  views  of  England,  while  all  the  Conti- 
nent 18  in  a  Uaze  of  war  I  His  mission  to  Tienna  met  with  such  unex- 
ampled success,  that  we  may  well  be  pemdtted  to  doubt  that  his  will  be 
a  '^  voice  potential"  in  the  approaching  ciiiis^ 

The  remabder  of  Lord  Palmesston's  address  refers  to  the  '^  great" 
domestic  question :  '*  We  shall  also  have  to  oonsider  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  parliament^  and  I  trust  that  we  may  be  aUe  so  to  deal  with 
tfie  subject  as  to  strengthen  the  institutions  of  the  country,  by  placing 
theift  on  a  firmex  and  broader  foundation."  "  Good  sentences^  and  well 
pronounced,'*  as  Portia  says;  but — ^as  Nerissa  rejoins — ''they  would 
be  better  if  well  followed."  Lord  Palmeoston  mayv  perchance,  make-  a 
gulp  at  Lord  John's  Reform  Bill  and  swallow  it,  however  unpalatable; 
but  to  what  end  are  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  in  the  cabinet, 
if  their  admission*  there  were  not  intended  to  express  that  the  re&rm 
yiindples  of  their  excluded  dueftain,  Ms.  Bright^  were  those  of  the  rest 
of  its  members  ?  Will  the  Manchester  men,  after  all  their  demonstrap 
tionsi  tame  themselves  down  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  measuse  as  will 
satisfy  the  reforming  conscience  of  Lord  Palmerston?  We  do  not  say 
that  this  is  impossible,  for  your  "  office" — ^like  your  **  if"— is  a  great 
modifier;  but,  granting  thb  harmonious  issue,  what  becomes  of  the 
broad  basis  on  which  the  present  administration  was  formed?  It  nmply 
resolves  itself  into  oonunon  clap*trap,  and  shows  that  expediency  alone 
has  been  the  guiding  prindple  of  the  '*  Here  and  There  Ministry," 
whose  measures  with  regard  to  the  defences  of  the  country  have  already 
been  somewhat  rudely  questioned.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Gladstones 
disclaimer,  in  the  matter  of  naval  xetrenchmenti  the  Ihnes  was  right  in 
saying  that  he  starved  the  Crimean  war,  reduced  the  estimates  and 
forces,  and  broke  &ith  with  the  seamen ;  and  it  needed  a  man  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  versatile  logic— to  use  no  stronger  term — 
to  deny  what  is  patent  to  all  the  world.  **  With  respect  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's conduct  m  the  Crimean  war  (says  the  Timet),  it  is,  unhappily, 
fresh  enough,  in  the  memory  of  all  Eo^hshmen.  He  began  by  insisting 
that  the  expenses  of  the  war  should  be  met  out  of  the  ontinary  revenue, 
and  to  this  hopeful  proposal  we  believe  that  the  terrible  diisasters  of 
1854-5  were  originaUy  owing.  After  the  war  was  concluded,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  exertions  to  break  up  the  Eeet  which  had  just  been  reviewed 
at  Spithead  were  only  too  successful,  and  we  declaroi  what  every  naval 
man  knows,  that  faita  was  broken  with  the  seamen  who  had  been  in- 
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Tiled,  najy  dmost  implored,  to  enlist  in  1854,  and  who  were  tarned 
adrift  two  yea^  later,  to  fill  the  American  ports  with  complaints  of  the 
ingratitude  of  the  mother  oomitry.''  The  trumpet-note  of  the  THmes 
hais,  we  tmst^  been  sounded  in  time  to  prerent  the  honest,  earnest  efforts 
of  Sir  John  Pakington  from  hemg  nullified  at  Ae  promptings  of  the 
Jlkluicheflter  dmtmviri. 

Reference  to  this  question  leads  us,  in  our  own  ^*  here  and  l^ere**  pro- 
gress, to  a  IkxA  just  publirfied  which  desenres  an  attentive  perusid.  It 
is  entitled  ''Our  Naval  Position  and  PoKcj,'''  and  is  written  by  <'A 
Naval  Peer;"  and,  in  dedicating  Us  work  ''to  the  vohmteer  riflemen, 
who,  hj  learning  to  defend  their  country,  are  removing  a  cause  of  danger 
and  reproach  to  tJie  kingdom  and  its  inhabitants,*'  he  strikes  the  key-note 
of  hii  smliject,  his  design  being  to  show  how  completely  we  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  a  Russo-FrenA  alfiance,  if  our  naval  system  and  poficy  be  not 
remodelled.  The  naval  peer's  arguments  are  most  conclusive,  and  Ae 
illustrations  he  ofifers  of  what  has  been  done  in  France  to  amend  her 
naval  system,  show  die  necessity  of  setting  precedent  at  nought  and 
adaptng  oar  defences  to  the'  exigencies  arising  from  modem  discovery, 
in  relation  to  steam  and  artillery. 

The  necessary  supremacy  of  our  navy,  if  England  is  to  hold  her  place 
of  pride^  is  a  theme  incidentaily  inculcated  in  another  recent  publication 
— ^^Oeoige  Canning  and  hb  Times,"  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Stapleton.  There 
is  net  a  page  in  this  valuable  book  whidi  does  not  increase  our  reverence 
and  admiration  for  the  great  statesman,  the  worthiest  inheritor  of  Ab 
policy  of  Wilfiam  PHt ;  but  it  is  chiefly  frt>m  a  naval  point  of  view  diat 
we  now  consider  l3ie  opinions  which  he  so  earnestly  advocated.  Mr. 
Canning  never  suffered  the  vital  question  to  be  lost  right  of,  that  the 
strength  of  England  lies  in  her  navy,  aad  it  will  be  well  if  diose  who 
attempt  to  walk  in  his  footsteps  bear  ever  in  their  memories  the  ma-ginHf 
of  the  greatest  foreign  minister  that  this  country  has  ever  known. 

The  name  of  Canning  recals  that  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and  his  again 
brings  us  in  contact  wiw  "  The  Recollections  of  Samuel  Rogers,"  one  of 
die  most  singular  publications  which  we  have  seem  fer  many  a  day.  The 
book  is  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Sharpe,  the  nephew  of  the  poet,  and  it  strikes 
us  as  pasnng  strange  how  a  man  of  his  acknowledged  ability  could  have 
ihoaght  it  wozth  wh3e  to  disinter  such  bald,  £sjointed  fragments  as  are 
bere  exposed.  Mr.  Sharpe  unconsciously  provokes  a  v^  unflattering 
estimate  of  the  intellectual  grasp  «f  his  deceased  relative,  by  settiqr 
down  "  what  conversation  be  tboueht  most  worthy  of  being  remembeBoa 
during  that  time  of  hia  life  when  hia  faculties  were  the  strongest^"  when 
we  are  treated  to  such  specimens  as  these.  Fox  is  the  subject  of  M& 
Bogerfs  lecoOections,  and  we  take  the  notes  as  we  find  them.  "  Whan 
he  nrst  oomes  to  town  in  Winter,  lie  devotes  two  or  three  days  to  seeiqg 
s^hts  and  lion-hunting."  In  other  words,  Fox  <lid  exactiy  the  same  as 
eveiybody  else.  **  Loosed  out  of  the  Gallery  Window,  and  tliought  the 
evB  was  Dumine  his  turnips."  Profundity  of  a  statesman's  thoughts  I 
^  Tired  of  the  ballet."  A  somewfaat  common  complaint  '^  Went  to  a 
concert  afterwards  at  the  Banker's."  A  great  social  move.  "  Rose  from 
table  with  Mrs.  Fox.  CoffeeJ*  Had  it  but  been  brandy !  '/  Fox  admired 
the  Gobelins."  He  was  alone  in  his  admiration,  we  suppose !  "  He  loved 
children."    Who  (but  S.  B.)  does  not  ?     "  Pictures,  I  like  them."    Sin- 
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gular  taste.  *'  Marbles.  I  must  have  Nollekins'  bust  of  Brutus.'*  <<  A 
Buff  on— I  wish  for  one  coloured."  '<  Preferred  Box  Hill  to  Leith  Hill." 
^'  A  distance  essential  to  a  house."  '^  Gnats  very  numerous^-cold  sum- 
mer." "  A  eaiden."  "  A  bat*s  wing  yery  beautiful."  "  Water  and  all 
white  wines  miproyed  by  ice."  ''  Wasn't  it  enough  to  make  one  cry 
when  the  air  was  so  thick  last  week?"  "Fitz's  'Body  and  Soul.'" 
'^  Never  read  Grotius'  Erasmus."  *^  Never  saw  Rousseau  por  Condorcet." 
And  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Are  recollections  such  as  these 
"  most  worthy  of  being  remembered?" 

Let  the  past  carry  us  to  something  better. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Oilier  must  not  pass  unrecorded  in  these 
pages.  A  fellow-labourer  in  literature,  one  occupying  a  place  amongst 
the  highest,  has  recently  written  a  biographical  sKetch  of  him  who  was 
his  friend,  from  which  we  take  some  points  of  interest.  "  Mr.  Oilier 
was,"  says  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  "descended  from  a  respectable  French 
family  of  Protestants,  who  came  into  this  countnr  at  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  family  were  connected  by  .blood  with  that  of 
Locke,  the  philosopher ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  simi- 
larly connected  with  that  of  Sidney  Smith,  whose  mother  was  an  OUier. 
The  name,  very  uncommon  in  England,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
widely  spread  in  France ;  but  it  is  met  with  in  good  company  in  the 
Letters  of  Madame  de  S^vign^,  one  of  whose  mends  was  a  Madame 
Oilier ;  and  there  was  an  Abb6  Oilier,  who  is  still  mentioned  with  honour 
by  the  founder  of  a  distinguished  institution  in  Paris."  Mr.  Oilier  began 
life  in  the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Coutts,  but  literature  proving  more 
attractive  than  the  art  of  money-making,  he  set  up,  when  still  very  young, 
as  a  publisher  and  author,  but-— 

Non  ben^  conveniunt  nee  in  mia  sede  morantur — 

he  experienced  the  proverbiiJ  fate  of  those  who  combine  the  two  callings, 
and  though  he  introduced  to  the  world  the  earlier  works  of  Shelley  and 
Keats,  he  made  no  name  in  the  publishing  world,  and  relinquished  that 
part  of  his  profession.     As  a  novelist,  he  might — ^had  he  so  pleased — 
nave  left  a  more  enduring  name,  but  ^*  Ferrers,"  '^  Althara  and  his  Wife," 
and  "  Inesilla ;  or,  the  Tempter,"  are  proofs  of  his  possessing  remark- 
able powers  as  a  writer  of  fiction.     Mr.  Oilier,  however,  pursued  rather 
the  track  of  a  miscellaneous  writer  in  the  periodicals  ;  he  lectured  on 
popular  authors^Shakspeare  being  the  god  of  his  idolatry — and  lent 
his  valuable  services  to  other  publishers,  as  an  adviser  and  assistant. 
Mr.  Hunt  also  says  that  Mr.  Oilier  was  so  accomplished  a  player  on  the 
flute  that  Nicholson,  the  most  popular  flutist  of  the  day,  once  prevailed 
upon  him,  in  spite  of  his  modesty,  to  take  his  place  for  him  in  the  or- 
chestra.    A  few  words  more  from  the  same  pen — ^words  which  our  own 
experience  confirms — will  suffice  to  describe  the  man :  ''  My  friend  was 
a  devoted  husband  and  father,  and  was  rewarded  by  possessino^  a  wife 
and  children  worthy  of  him,  who  blessed  him  from  first  to  last  with 
every  kind  of  attention,  and  who  were  qualified  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory,  some  by  acquiring  names  of  their  own,  and  all  by  their  good- 
ness."    Mr.  Oilier  died  in  his  seventieth  year. 
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THE  DONKBTSHIEB  MILITIA. 

BY  OUIDA. 

I. 

UEKITOZ  DVHBAB. 

Veby  glorious  we  were  to  sififht  in  our  scarlet  coats  and  our  yellow 
tacingBy  our  pipe-clayed  belts  and  our  struggling  moustaches,  our  bran- 
new  swords  and  our  beautiful  Albert  hats,  with  the  delightful  little  peak 
behind  to  conduct  the  rain  into  our  necks,  and  the  funny  little  white 
knob  a-top,  like  a  floured  tennis-ball  or  a  guelder-rose. 

Very  glorious  we  were,  the  East  Donkeyshire  Militia  (Light  In- 
fimtiy)  ;  and  when  we  came  down  the  street  in  full  marching  order,  with 
our  haxii  in  front  of  us  dad  picturesquely  in  white,  as  if  they'd  come  out 
en  chemise  by  mistake^  and  our  bugleman  playing  one  tune,  and  our 
fugleman  another,  and  our  drum  performing  a  chorus  peculiar  to  itself, 
I  assure  you  ire  didn't  think  the  Blues,  or  the  Coldstreams,  or  Cardigan's 
Eleventh  would  have  been  half  so  swell. 

The  East  Donkeyshire  was  embodied  in  '54,  when  Britannia  took  all 
her  hounds  to  draw  the  Crimean  cover,  and  left  the  old  dogs  and  pups 
at  home  to  guard  the  kennel,  and  bark  at  poachers  if  they  couldn't  bite 
them.  And^  in  the  town  of  Snobleton,  the  embodiment  of  the  East 
Donkeyshire  was  held  by  ladies  as  a  decided  blessing,  and  by  their 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters  as  an  especial  curse.  For,  in  Snobleton, 
males  between  twenty  and  fifty  were  a  rarity,  and  some  eighteen  eligible 
scarlet  coats  (even  though  those  coats  were  militia),  fit  to  be  hunted 
down  and  married  out  of  hand,  were,  as  ladies  are  constituted,  a  great 
boon  to  the  young  Venuses  of  East  Donkeyshire.  I  assure  you  it  was 
the  most  flattering  thing  in  the  world,  the  first  day  we  were  billeted 
there,  to  see  the  lots  of  pretty  little  faces  that  came  to  the  windows,  and 
the  pretty  little  figures  that  clad  themselves  in  their  most  voluminous 
crinolines,  and  put  on  their  best-fitting  gloves,  and  their  daintiest  boots, 
and  patrolled  with  an  innocent,  unconscious  air  before  the  Marquis's  Arms, 
where  our  mess  was  established. 

I  can't  tell  you,  I'm  sure,  how  I  came  to  join  the  Donkeyshire ;  for 
though,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  I  shall  never  see  a  brief  in  my  life, 
I  belong  to  Middle  Temple,  and  had  about  as  much  business  in  the 
nuKtia  as  a  sailor  has  at  a  meet  But  I  had  nothing  to  do  just  then ; 
my  old  chum,  Dunbar,  was  a  captain  in  it,  for  a  lark,  as  he  said  ;  and  so 
I,  for  a  lark  too,  bought  a  beautiful  Albert  hat,  and  thought,  as  I  sur- 
veyed myself  in  it,  that  if  the  Trojan  helmet  anyway  resembled  it, 
Hector^s  small  boy  showed  good  taste  in  being  afraid  of  it. 

The  Donkeyshire  was  a  sort  of  zoological  gardens,  so  varied  were  the 
specimens  of  the  genus  homo  it  offered  for  exhibition,  ^irst,  of  course, 
was  the  colonel.  Sir  Cadwallader  de  Yauz,  who  knew  as  much  about 
manoeuvring  a  battalion  as  I  do  about  crochet  or  cooking.  Then 
there  was  the  lieutenant-colonel,  Mounteagle  (*'  Mount  Etna"  we  called 
him,  he  was  so  deucedly  peppery),  a  short,  stout,  choleric  little  fellow, 
but  nevertheless  a  very  fair  soldier.     Spicer,  the  major,  who,  having 
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been  an  o£Bcer  of  Sepoy  cavalry,  was  of  course  eminently  fitted  to  drill 
militia  infantry;  Popleton,  romantic,  musical,  and  spoony,  son  of  the 
Donkeyshire  banker.  Sticklebadc,  who  squinted,  ami  was  lamentably 
ugly,  yet  tried  hard  to  be  a  fast  man,  but  couldn't.  Muskett,  our  adju- 
tant, who  limped,  we  said  from  sciatica,  he  from  a  ball  at  Jellalabad. 
Eagle,  whose  governor  we  suspected  of  trade,  and  who,  like  a  snob  as  he 
was,  dressed  loud,  and  was  great  in  studs,  watch-chains,  and  rings.  And 
then  last,  but  not  least  in  the  Donkeyshire,  since  we  were  the  sole  leaven  of 
gentlemauism«  your  humble  servant,  Vansittart;  Cazlton  de  Yaux,  whom 
everybody  called  Charlie,  who  had  joined  *'  only/'  Sir  Cadwalladtt  im« 
xuressed  on  us, ''  for  example ;''  and  my  old  chum,  Lenooz  Donbai^  who 
had  first  been  a  middy,  then  spent  a  term  or  two  at  ooUege,  then  went 
on  the  stage  half  a  year,  then  into  the  Hussars  till  he  fought  m  duel  and 
got  a  gentle  hint  k>  sell  out,  then  led  a  Bohemian's  life  on  the  Continent, 
and  lastly  turned  litterateur,  and  wrote  sladiiAg  artidea  in  the  penodicak. 
Now,  having  eight  hundred  a  year  left  him  by  an  old  aont,  he  was  a 
captain  in  the  Donkeyshire,  and  the  finest  fellow  that  ever  stood  six  feet 
in  his  stodungs.  Ton  my  word  it  was  the  best  fun  in  life  to  see  how 
all  the  girls  looked  at  Dunbar  when  he  ewung  with  his  eavdry  step 
through  the  streets.  Why,  even  the  vieiUes  filles  goixig  ^Mitnct  visiting 
with  strong  copies  of  The  Pulpit,  Mr.  Ryle's  tracts,  or  Mr.  Mdlyneux's 
aermonsi  neatly  bound  in  brown  paper,  w«re  obliged  te  em  fnrtiye 
gbnoes  at  his  soldierly  figure,  haadsooM  fecc^  and  silky  whiskers  and 
moustaches — ay,  and  sighed,  too,  as  they  gaaed,  though  they  wouldn't 
hav«  confessed  it;  no,  not  if  put  to  the  rack. 

^<  Deuce  take  it,  tins  place  seems  as  dull  ae  a  graveyard,"  said  he,  the 

first  night  at  mess.    "  Mv  ten  talents  of  attoaotion  are  buried  in  m 

...  ^j^ 


Why  did  yon  ask  me  to  join,  colonel?    Van  heee  will  bang 
himself  if  he  hasn't  twenty  pretty  women  to  make  love  io." 

"  That's  one  word  for  me  and  two  for  yourself,  Dunbar,"  said  I.  ^  I 
bet  you  a  pony  before  a  month's  out  you'll  be  bvxied  in  a  shower  of 
pretty  pink  notes." 

"  Some  of  the  ghrlshere  ain't  bad-looking,"  yawned  Stickleback ;  *^  bot 
the  place  is  certainly  awfully  slow." 

''by  Jove  !  there's  your  sister,  Pop;  yon  nrast  introduce  us  all.  I 
danced  with  her  a  month  ago  at  the  Charity  Ball,  and  I  noticed  she'd  a 
very  pretty  foot,"  cried  Charlie  de  Yaux ;  **  and  then  there  ave  those  three 
women — ^what  the  deuce  is  their  name  P — who  dress  alike,  aaud  walk  up 
and  down  High-street  twenty  times  in  a  mominfip." 

''  The  Breloques,  you  mean  ?  Oh,  they're  nobocUes !"  drawled  Bagle. 
"  They're  dangerous. '  They  try  and  hook  every  man  they  meet.  Adela 
has  been  engaged  six  times  to  my  knowledge;  and  I've  a  great  idea 
tlieir  braids  are  false." 

"  Like  your  figure,"  murmured  Dunbar.  ^  Are  there  no  widows  ?  I 
like  widows.     They're  easy  game,  and  don't  compromise  one." 

^  All's  easy  game  in  Donkeyshire,"  answered  De  Vaux.  "  By  George  I 
we're  so  rare,  that  some  ladies  thought  of  putting  me  under  a  glass  ease 
as  the  only  good-looking  man." 

<«  And  labd  you,  '  Visitors  are  requested  to  look,  but  not  to  fell  in 
love,  as  the  specimen  can't  stand  it' — eh  ?"  laughed  Dunbar.     "  Welit 
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yoa  and  I  baye  got  a  nice  tittle  covey  of  partridges  where  we  hang  oat» 
Van." 

''  Yea.  Ceofonnd  ^oo*  You  took  care  of  that,  Danhary**  Mud  old 
''Mount  Etna,*'  biuBtiog  with  laughter  and  pale  ale.  ''  You  got  the 
best  billet  there  was,  as  far  aa  the  beaux  yeux  went." 

"  Well,  ocAooel/'  said  Dunbar,  ''all  wise  men  have  thdr  weaknesaeSt 
Bicheliea'a  waa  cats^  Byron's  swimming,  Peter  the  Great's  waa  drawing 
teeth,  and  mine  is — women.    Let's  toast  them !" 

"  I  wish  my  nster  heard  you  classing  women  among  weaknesses.  What 
fan  it  would  be  to  hear  her  fixe  op.  What  beastly  sherty  this  is!"  aaid 
De  Vanz. 

"  And  the  daret's  a  swindle,  m  speak  about  it  if  the  adjutant  wont. 
Haveyou a  sister ?    What's  she  tike ?" 

"  ELew  should  I  know.  Come  and  see,"  rosnonded  Charlie.  <'  Sk» 
polled  me  up  in  a  line  from  Horace  the  other  aay,  Kttle  puss !  which  I 
wanted  to  impoae  on  the  governor.'* 

Doabar  looked  disgusted.     "Oh!  Blue?" 

"  Lorl  bless  you,  no,  not  a  bit  of  it.  She  sings  all  day  asid  waltiee 
all  night,  but  me  knows  no  end  for  all  that" 

KnowsLatia!   I  shall  hate  her,"  thought  Dunbar.   <<  I  aay,  «olooel» 
ia  k  to  be— leo^  whiati  or  vii^  et  nn?" 

it  waa  a  pouring  nigbt.  Luekleaa  Popleton  (nicknamed  Ginger-pif^ 
tnm  the  hue  of  fall  nnmeroua  corla)  waa  on  gnsfd,  and  went  ahifrning 
round  under  a  dainty  umbrella  to  the  different  biUeta  and  down  to  the 
guaid-houae^  aad  we  telling  him  to  put  his  feet  into  hot  water,  asd  be 
aare  and  hawe  aeaae  gmel  when  he  came  back,  sat  down  to  the  loo4aUa* 

Dunbar  and  I  k>dffed  over  a  pastrycook's,  the  Ude  of  Donkeyshiie,  and 
ihe  "Covev ** alluded io'weie me paatryoook's  two  daughleca,  Fannyaad 
Sophy.  Veiy  bandsome  giria  they  were,  and  they  knew  it  toow  Thay 
^pere  fim^  dashing,  well-dresaed  brunettes,  and  from  the  gnsamar-beys, 
who  came  4e  agfa  their  soola  out  over  ''tuck,"  to  old  Spnec,  who,  atom 
though  he  waa^  liked  to  come  and  have  hia  mulligatawny  thm^  the  two 
Hiss  T^fys  were  the  admiratma  of  Snobleton.  «  Notre  raagasia,"  aa 
Dunbar  called  it,  waa  a  general  attraction,  and  the  aaaount  of  sees,  eheny- 
farandy,  and  mock-turtle  old  Tofiy  sold,  thanks  to  his  daughters*  black 
eyes,  must  have  swelled  his  receipts  enormously. 

Tbe  militia  were  godsends  to  the  Covey,  and  they  smiled  impartially 
on  ua  all,  for  they  were  prudent  young  ladna,  and  fished  at  the  same  time 
^rithaiiniMMnaiid  godgeooa,  wvmmob  aad  flies^  dead  and  live  bait;  so  ihat 
if  the  big  fiah  wonldnit  nibble,  the  little  enea  xmgkt.  Dunbar  waa  aoon 
in  &VOW  with  both.  In  faet,  I  don't  think  the  woaian  ever  lived  with 
whom,  if  he  ofaosc^  Dunbar  wasn't  in  favour.  ^'My  4ear  fellow,"  he 
oaed  to  ai^,  ^  I'm  a  modem  Pygmalion ;  the  very  atetana  would  fiatt  in 
love  with  BM  if  I  naked  ^em.  It's  only  a  Ittftle  knadk  that's  wanted  with 
wooHo.*'  The  ^little  knack"  he  poaseased,  that  waa  vetyeevlaia,  and  a 
mater  flirt  never  whiapered  pvetty  things  in  a  deux  iemp^.  But  though 
he  dstsacd  aa  well  aa  DK)naTi  waa  aa  handanme  aa  Ab  Apalh  tkat, 
•waav  vade^  and  pUyed  bilUaroa  better  than  aay  nan  I  knew-*-8ang^  and 
drew  earioatvres  like  <jiaicia  and  Cnnkahank — aad,  widial,  wrote  the  moat 
fm^genft  hrechnrea  and  aparkUi^  tales  under  die  aous  dt  pimme  t£ 
'^Latakia*'— yet  I  give  yon  aiy  word  he  hadn't  a  apaik  of  vanity  in  hia 
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compOBition.  Indeed,  he  was  fond  of  calling  himself  the  black  sheep  of 
his  family,  and  saying  his  terrier  had  done  as  much  good  in  its  generation 
as  he  had  during  the  thirty-two  years  he  had  walked  to  and  ho  upon  the 
earth.  He  and  De  Vaux  were  the  ''  belles''  of  the  Donkeyshire.  Charlie 
was  a  pretty  boy  of  nineteen  or  so,  with  golden  curls,  and  black  eyes  as 
soft  as  a  girPs,  and  when  we  marched  to  the  cricket-field,  and  the 
Snobleton  gamins  shrieked  forth,  *^  The  melishee's  a  comin' !"  many  were 
the  faces  that  came  to  the  window  (to  talk  to  the  canary,  of  course),  and 
many  the  round  hats  we  encountered  (by  accident,  on  purpose),  for  the 
sake  of  the  handsome  captain  and  ensign,  whom  even  the  Albert  hat 
couldn't  wholly  disfigure.  The  cricket-field  was  our  parade-ground. 
There  did  the  Awkward  Squad  suffer  its  pain  and  torture — there  did  old 
Mount  Etna  roar  firuitlessly,  ''  To  the  right  face !"  the  Donkeyshire  in- 
yariably  turning  thereupon  to  the  left  face— there  did  we,  if  ordered  to 
form  into  section,  form  into  line  as  sure  as  a  gun,  and  when  Muskett 
screamed,  "  Halt !"  did  we  set  off  double-quick — ^there  did  Hodges  stamp 
on  Bill  Stubbs's  toe,  and  Jack  fire  his  ramrod  into  Brother  Ambrose's  eye, 
and  Private  A.  make  ready  while  Private  B.  was  firing,  and  Sergeant  C. 
call  out,  ''  Left,  right !"  while  Sergeant  D.  marched  right,  left,  and  my 
company  halted  stock-still,  while  Dunbar's  marched  double-quick,  and 
Eagle's  formed  into  line,  and  Popleton's  into  square,  and  we  finally  got 
all  muddled  toeether  in  inextricable  confusion,  and  finished  the  day's 
manoeuvres  with  a  grand  scene  of  the  gallant  Donkeyshire  entirely  routed 
and  demoralised  by  itself. 

But  the  Snobletonians  thought  us  ve^  grand,  so  it  didn't  matter,  and 
when  we  went  full  figg  to  church,  with  our  band  performing  the  three 
different  tunes  at  once,  and  we  sat  in  the  mayor's  pew,  with  our  men  in 
£ront  of  us,  and  old  Mount  Etna  dozed  and  woke  himself  with  a  jerk  in 
the  wrong  places,  and  Spicer  sat  bolt  upright,  eyeing  the  lectern  eagle 
fiercely,  and  Ginger-pop  looked  shyly  into  the  Breloques's  pew,  and 
Stickleback  stock  his  glass  in  the  eye  that  squinted,  and  Dunbar  carica- 
tured the  curate  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  Church  Service,  the  young  ladies 
glanced  up  at  us  when  they  appeared  to  be  reading  the  lessons,  and 
-thought  the  Donkeyshire  Militia  was  the  finest  corps  ever  embodied. 

II. 

BKATBXGB  DB  VAUX. 

Fob  the  next  month  we  set  Snobleton  going  as  that  prudish-proud  and 
poverty-stricken  borough  had  never  g^ne  before.  Ginger-pop's  governor's 
nouse  was  always  free  to  us,  and  as  Georgie  Popleton  was  a  good-look- 
ing girl,  thoura  confoundedly  affected,  we  accepted  the  banker's  carte 
blanche^  and  tne  Breloques's  too.  Adela,  Augusta,  and  Lavinia,  three  fine 
women,  with,  somebody  said,  10,000/.  each — desperate  flirts,  and  very 
good  waltzers — made  their  mother's  house  very  agreeable,  especially  to 
the  young  birds  who  didn't  doubt  the  complexions,  quiz  the  style,  and 
rknow  that  the  smiles  had  been  given  to  twenty  others  before  'em.  Dunbar 
woke  up  the  cfovemors  of  the  subscription-rooms,  had  oyster  suppers  and 
whist  established  there,  and  introduced  pool.  He  made  a  row  atx>ut  the 
mess  wines,  too,  and  forced  the  Marquis's  Arms  to  give  us  really  good 
dinners.  He  satirised  the  Donkeyshire,  lampooned  Stickleback's  sporting 
efforts.  Eagle's  airs,  and  Pop's  weaknesses,   and  drew  caricatures  of 
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M'DougaU,  our  surgeon,  who  went  danlcing  about  in  his  sword  at  all 
hours,  he  was  so  proud  of  it ;  of  Ginger-pop  warbling,  ^*  Will  you  love 
me  then  as  now  ?  under  Adela's  window  in  the  dead  of  night ;  of  Pop, 
again,  as  he  appeared  the  Ist  of  September,  when,  being  unused  to 
powder,  his  gun  kicked,  and  he  fell  flat  on  his  back,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  beholders ;  of  Spicer  eating  rago^its,  and  Charlie  ices  in  *^  notre  ma- 
gasin,"  with  the  Covey  smiling  generously  on  both  :  in  short,  of  all  the 
scenes  and  ways — ^and  they  were  not  rare — in  which  the  Donkeyshire 
made  fools  of  themselyes. 

'*  Where's  Charlie  ?  Does  anybody  know  ?"  said  Dunbar,  one  Monday 
evening,  when  we  were  playing  loo  in  his  rooms. 

"  I  do^*'  answered  Stickleback.  '*  He's  down  below,  making  love  to 
Miss  Fanny.     He  came  in  with  us,  but  the  young  lady  waylaid  him." 

*' Master  Charlie's  good  taste.  I  thought  all  the  tin  he  laid  out  on 
chen7-1ipple,yerniicelH,  and  soda-water,  wasn't  for  nothing,"  said  Dunbar, 
who'd  taken  a  liking  to  the  young  fellow,  as  the  boy  had  equally  to  him. 
"  I  say,  I  saw  his  twin-sister  to-day.  Do  any  of  yon  happen  to  know 
her  ?" 

**What!  Beatrice?  No;  she's  only  just  home  from  Paris,"  said 
Eagle,  whom  Sir  CadwaUader  would  no  more  have  introduced  to  his 
daughter  than  he'd  have  introduced  a  costecmonger.  ''  What's  she  like? 
Come,  tell  us,  Dunbar." 

"  She's  Tery  pretty,"  said  Lennox,  critically ;  "  that  I'll  admit :  chesnut 
hiur,  long  dark  eyes  to  match,  soft  skin,  nice  figure,  and  a  very  little  hand 
■and  pretty  foot,  and  stands  up  dean.  She  looks  clever,  decidedly  so, 
and — ^it's  a  pity  she  knows  Latin !  What  are  trumps  ?  Thank  you.  I 
aay,  Pop,  how  far  is  it  gone  ?  Has  she  named  the  day  ?  We'll  come  in 
^  figg)  hand  and  all" 

P^eton  blushed,  and  lost  half  a  guinea  in  lus  confusion. 

'^  What  an  ungrateful  fellow  yon  are  not  to  tell  your  bosom  friends," 
cried  Dunbar.  "  Well,  you  won't  deny.  Pop,  I  hope,  that  you  were  sing- 
ing, ^  She  sleeps,  my  lady  sleeps  I'  at  two  o'clock  last  night,  and  that 
Adek  opened  her  window  like  an  angel  as  she  is,  and  dropped  a  three- 
oomerea  note  at  your  feet — will  you,  eh  ?" 

**  I — ^I — leaUy,  I  never  knew  that  you  saw  me,"  murmured.  Gin- 
ger-pop. 

Dunbar  shouted 
"  Of  course  you  didn' 
story  window  and  look  up 
Yan.    Hallo,  Charlie !  here  you  are  at  last.     Wasn't  Fanny  kind  to- 
night ?" 

The  boy  laughed.     "  What  are  you  playing  for,  Dunbar  ?" 

**Ab  usual — maximum,  ten.  Don't  make  yourself  ill  with  ices, 
Charlie ;  you  had  a  dozen  to-day,  I  tlunk  ?  The  Covey  are  all  very 
well,  but  they're  not  worth  a  bilious  fever ;  besides,  they  like  old  Spicer  s 
yellow-boys  better  than  your  yellow  curls,  mon  gar9on.  I  say,  I  saw 
your  sister  to-day,  with  ine  governor." 

"  Pussy !  did  you  ?     WeU,  what  do  you  thmk  of  her  ?" 

'<  That  she  might  be  charming  if  she  didn't  know  Latin.  Her  eyes 
ave  Hke  Capefigue's  description  of  Du  Barry's." 

'*  What,  the  Revalenta  Arabica  man  ?"  asked  Popleton,  staring. 

"Not  exactly,  most  innocent   Ginger,"  laughed   Dunbar.     "Take 
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another  weed.  Van,  they're  real  Manillas ;  my  brother  Jack  brcmeht  'em 
over.    By  Jove  I  I  wonder  if  ke'£  spending  to-night  in  tiie  trenches.* 

**  I  say,  Dimbar,"  said  Charlie— 

^  What,  am  I  looed  ?     By  George !" 

^  I  say,  didn't  yov  write  '  Charlie  Cheroots ;  or,  the  Fnsiliersy'  tha^ 
«ontDg  ont  sn  the  Po€-p€wnri  f* 

Dnnbar  nodded. 

^*  And  that  thing,  too,  on  <  Popular  Preachers  ?' " 

"  Yes.     Didn't  you  see  'em  signed  '  Latakia  ?'  " 

^'  Well,  Beatrice  said  the  other  day,  after  reading  'em,  thai  tlMy  were 
the  best  things  she'd  ever  seen,  and  if  she  were  to  know  the  aidnor  she 
was  quite  certain  she  should  fall  in  love  with  him." 

"  She's  quite  welcome;  I  don't  mind,"  said  Dunbar,  with  an  annaUy 
■abmissive  air.  *'.  I'll  have  '  Mias*  againy  it's  the  oidy  fiin  there  is  in  loo. 
Dont  tell  iier  I  wvote  '«m,  Charlie.    Let  her  find  it  out" 

"^  But  if  siM  dkm't  kiv«  you  ?" 

*^  Ca  m'est  bien  ^gal,"  said  Dunbar,  caressiBg  hu  moustachea.  ^  It's 
rather  a  bore  to  be  loved,  you  know ;  for,  if  you  don't  love  in  return,  it^s 
no  fun ;  and  if  yon  do^  you're  in  an  everlastrag  fever  and  work.  I've 
been  in  k»ve  ever  since  I  can  remember.  My  first  attachment  was  a 
little  girl  with  blue  e3r«8  and  peony  cheeks;  not  an  exalted  ofajecti  for 
she  was  our  lodee-keeper's  daughter,  but  I  know  i  took  her  hardbake 
Jefdntiy,  mnd  adored  her,  until  my  ooosin  Valencia  came.  Bnt  she  was 
tmnty,  and  I  woiriupped  her  at  a  dBstaace— I  was  eleven,  I  bdie^;  but 
I  know,  when  Jack  Montreaor  married  her,  i  coold  have  slain  him  witin 
out  riiriv*.  KouB  avona  cfaangi  tout  ttkkx  now  I  neither  slay  myself 
■or  my  rivals  oven  your  sister,  Cliariie,  wanidnt  be  worth  iiie  eaap* 
tion." 

'Til  tell  her  what  to«  sqr.  By  Jove,  wonH  ahe  cut  np  iDughl 
IVnsyVi  gnat  ideas  of  wnat's  due  to  her  sex !" 

''Do;  it  iriU  keep  her  from  felling  in  Aove  with  the  author  of 'Charlie 
Chemots,'  wiM^yonmayaddy  would  see  hiaaaelf  hanged  before  he  masriei 
4  g^  who  knew  Latin. 

*<  Or  before  he  married  at  all,  eh  ?" 

''I  don*t  know,"  said  Duafaar,  oaeditatmly.  *^  Perhaps  I  may,  some 
fine  day,  as  a  dernier  ressort.  I've  used  up  everything  else,  i  maj» 
Jbefore  I  go  to  gkxry,  txy  matrimony  as  a  change ;  not  that  I  tlnnk  it 
weuld  agvee  wiih  me,  but  just  as  they  giro  boys  sdipkar  and  treack,  as 
a  wlwleaeHie  disagvseable.'' 

We  played  tiu  it  struck  three,  and  then  refimhedowns^^Fes  witli 
''natives,"  lobster-salad,  maccaroni,  gelatine  de  dindon,  and  all  the 
provocations  to  gourmandise  the  Tcfiy  talent  could  offer  as.  And  ever 
Ifae  Borten  afe  imd  eognae  and  heUaads,  the  fun  grew  fast,  and  Charlie's 
baghter  uproarious.  Dunbar  teld  as  bal  d'Opeia  and  Chauariire  stories^ 
aad  jests  of  the  Rag  and  the  eedissea.  Stieklehadk,  under  tba  gentle 
iofluenoes  of  whisky,  told  long  tales  of  steeple-chasea,  and  the  Ring  aa4 
the  Yard,  to  which  nobody  listened,  fiagla  waxed  confidential,  aad  re- 
lated an  undying  passion  fiir  m  Cur  oonstesa  he  had  meft  at  a  raoe-ball, 
vhich  was  very  amusing  ia  ns^  as  I  ksww  the  lady  in  qnealioa,  and 
knew,  too,  that  she'd  as  soan  have  aoeeptsd  attentiosn  from  a  grooaa 
as  l^from  the  son  of  a  gin-anrohant.    And  Papfeton — poor  Popleton  I 
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—with  tens  in  hia  ejei,  spoka  sadielieally  of  his  devotion  to  Adeb 
Bielaq«e»;  diowed  us  s  note  oC  he»  hegiBDiag  '^BeioTod  AjngastaSy" 
and  flined  ^ £Tes  diiiie;^  end  fioally  coounencod  nagiw  ^ Tean,  i^< 
teassi  I  know  not  what  they  mean,"  till  Dunbar  stopped  him  al  the  out- 
set by  telling  him  it  was  shocldngly  stupid  of  him  if  he  didn't ;  teaxa 
wero  made  o£  watety  aUwnen,  and  salts^  and  alwaya  maaat^  with  womeoy 
that  they'd  oome  to  their  last  round  of  aomnmitioa^  and  that  you'd 
better  kiss  'em  away  as  fiut  as  possible. 

Then  we  went  home  to  our  mfoent  UUets  as  the  milk-carti  began  to 
go  about  the  atreetsi  and  the  servant-giris  to  clean  their  steps ;  and  I 
thought,  as  Master  Charlie  left  the  door  of  ''  notre  magasii^  chanting 
''Ha's  » joUy  cood  fellow/'  that  thoi^h  Sir  CadwalUev,  in  his  inno- 
cence,  wished  him  to  join  **bK  example^"  the  ^^^nampk"  was  a  didiieaa 
benefit  to  the  Donkeyshire. 

<<  But  I  like  that  yoong  fellow,"  said  Dunbar  that  mghf^  or  father 
moning.  ''He's  good-hearted  and  plucky,  and  never  lofffots  he's  a 
gentiemaa.  He'a  getting  Terr  soft  about  Ifiso  Fsnny ;  Tu  take  care 
be  don't  do  what  a  pretty  milliner  of  Petty  Cury  once  topped  me  into 
when  I  waa  at  Trimty — ^that  greatest  of  betiaee,  a  pBOssise  of  mairiay. 
Fanny's  wide  awake^  and  yery  haadsonaew'' 

Tha  next  iax  we  went  over  to  Springlej,  Sir  Cadwallader^s  j^aee. 
We  all  faekmgea  to  &»  Donkeyshire  Aichery  Cldi»  and  as  the  last  meet" 
ing  waa  held  at  Spangly,  we  zeenved  an  invitalion  fimm  tks  colonel  to 
stay  and  dine  there.  Dunbar  and  I  had  been  there  several  times,  but  MML 
E4^  StiAlehnck,  Pop,  and  Co.  had  not  attained  to  the  gieat  dimity. 
Leoldng^nceoas  between  an  Englidh  beMe  and  a  Spanish  hnntvess,  I  saw 
Beatrice  De  Vans  for  die  first  time  in  my  life.  She  was,  I  may  as  ymil 
say  is,  ezqniritely  pretty ;  andher  loag  eye%  soft  anddark like  Charlie's^ 
shot  destraction  into  the  Donkeyshire  that  day  from  under  the  coquettish 
grey  hat  of  the  ainhery  dress. 

She  has  a  good  dadi  of  her  old  govesaoi^s  pride,'but  mixed  with  so  modi 
gmcf^  aoftnessy  and  i^lish  vivacily,  that  it's  very  bewiichine.  She 
bowed  a  little  cflffslossly  to  the  rest  rf  tfie  gallant  Donkayshira,  wlMwere 
not,  certainly,  attractive  in  appearance  to  a  young  lady  Iresh  firom-  her  fifst 
season^  but  smiled  as  she  recognised  Dcmhar,  who  looked,  it  is  true, 
among  the  males  of  Donkeyshire^  some&ing  as  Apollo  might  look  among 
the  Yahoos;  Ho  won  the  daaet-jugj  she  the  neglg^  the  two  fimt 
pnaas,  and  that  thuew^  them  together  the  root  of  this  dajri  Dunbar 
seemed  to  lelish  hia  fete  eitrsme^,  and  never  to  remember  Beatriea  De 
y aux  knew — ^Latm  1 

'BriUiant  and  witty  aahe  waa^  he  had  to  pntout  all  his  paces  with  her; 
she  was  so  cbver  that  it  n)uaed  him  into  exerting  his  intelieetual  strength, 
and  making  her  feel  that  there  was  stiB  more  in  him  than  he  allowed  to 
appear.  He  did  not  take  her  ia  to  dinner,  but  he  sat  on  her  left  hand, 
and  the  ringpuag  fice  of  their  repartees  made  even  Sir  Cadwallader  relax 
into  a  laugh. 

**  By  Jove  I"  whispered  Charlie  to  me^  ^*  Dunbar  and  Pussy  seem  to 
get  OQ,  don't  they  ?  If  she  knew  how  he  talked  about  her  laet  night, 
wouldn't  she  give  him  a  licking !" 

When  we  went  into  the  drawing-room  she  was  sitting  in  a  low  chmr 
near  the  piano,  looking  diyine>  as  Pop  would  have  phrased  it,  her  dress 
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for  all  the  world  like  a  pile  of  white  cloud ;  Himt  and  RoskelPs  newest 
bracelets  on  her  white  arms,  Paris  flowers  in  her  wavy  chesnut  hair^ 
and  her  whole  style  and  toilette  unmistakably  thorough-bred.  Dunbar 
lounged  up  to  her,  leant  his  arm  on  the  piano,  and  resumed  their  dinner 
conversation. 

She  had  in  her  hand  the  Pot-Pourriy  the  monthly  in  which  ^*  Charlie 
Cheroots"  was  coming  out,  with  sundry  other  slashing  articles  by  Latakia, 
political  or  satiricaL 

''Isn't  he  cleyer,  this  Latakia,  Captain  Dunbar?**  began  Beatrice. 
«I  think  all  he  writes  is  delightful.  I  wish  I  knew  lus  real  name. 
Can't  you  tell  it  me?" 

<'  I  grieve  to  refuse  you,  but  I  mustn't,  indeed,  for  he  wishes  to  keep 
his  incognito,"  answered  the  hypocritical  Latakia. 

<<  Do  you  know  him,  then  ?" 

^'  Yes.     I  know  as  much  of  him  as  most  people  do." 

*'0h!  how  tiresome  you  are.  Can't  you  tell  me  his  name?"  cried 
the  young  lady.  ''  I  should  so  love  to  know  himj  he  is  so  amusing. 
Isn't  he  very  nice  ?" 

Dunbar  stroked  his  moustaches,  and  looked  dissent.  *'N — no.  I 
don't  think  so.  He  has  a  great  many  faults,  and  has  done  many  naughty 
things  in  his  life.  He  is  very  fond  of  satirising  other  people,  and  might 
look  at  home  with  advantage.  Like  Fendennis,  he's  his  own  greatest 
enemy  and  best  fnend.  He  has  talents,  perhaps ;  but  he  fritters  them 
away." 

^'  Fritters  them  away,  when  he  writes  such  things  as  the  May  article 
on  the  Crimean  question !"  cried  Beatrice,  looking  charmingly  indignant. 
<<Well!  you  are  not  very  complimentary  to  your  fiiend;  one  would 
think  you  were  jealous  of  him.  Poor  Latakia!  it  is  well  he  cannot 
hear  you." 

'<  You  are  severe.  Miss  De  Vauz,"  said  Dunbar,  with  an  injured  ex- 
pression. "I  was  only  saying  the  truth.  I  like  Latakia;  nobody 
better.     But  he  has  a  good  many  faults,  and  I  can't  be  blind  to  them." 

'<  Well !  I  am  sorry,"  said  Beatrice,  arching  her  pretty  pencilled  eye- 
brows. "  I  like  his  writing ;  he  is  witty,  without  straming  at  wit ; 
racy,  without  ever  being  coarse;  he  draws  society  like  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  depicts  character  as  only  one  can  who  has  a  deep  insight  into 
human  nature ;  and  bitterly  as  he  lashes  social  follies  or  frauds,  you  can 
see  imder  all  his  satire  a  true  warm  sympathy  with  what  is  noble  in  life, 
and  an  under  vein  of  sadness  which  tells  you  that  though  he  laughs, 
8Co£fs,  and  jests,  he  has  not  lived  without  tasting  sorrow." 

I  don't  doubt  it  was  veiy  pleasant  to  Dunbar  to  hear  himself  so 
energetically  defended  by  such  a  champion  as  Beatrice,  with  her  dark 
eyes  beaming,  her  haughty  little  head  raised,  and  her  delicate  cheeks 
flushed ;  but  he  didn't  let  himself  seem  so.     He  merely  bowed  his  head. 

''  Latakia  will  be  very  flattered  when  I  teU  him  how  happy  he  is  in 
your  good  opinion." 

'  Beatrice  looked  a  littie  annoyed  at  his  quizzical  smile.  *^  Oh !"  she 
said,  carelessly,  "  I  admire  talent  wherever  I  meet  with  it.  I  like  to  see 
any  man  boldly  stemming  the  current  of  public  opinion,  and  stating 
frankly  his  own  thoughts,  even  where  they  are  most  at  issue  with  the 
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renewed  prejudices  of  society ;  and  yon,  CTon,  most  admits  that  your 
firiend  does  Uiis.*' 

<<  Yes ;  certainly,"  said  Dunbar.  *^  I  only  don't  fiincy  him  as  derer 
as  he'd  make  himself  out.  But  are  you  not  terribly  anxiousy  Miss 
De  Vauz,  to  know  whether  Charlie  Cheroots  marries  Lucille  or  Lady 
Adelixa?     Shall  I  write  and  ask  Latakia?" 

Beatrice  gave  him  a  pretty  half-annoyed,  half-amused  glance,  put  her 
head  up  and  looked  disdainful,  and,  turning  to  the  piano,  sang  the 
'^  Fleur  de  I'Ame"  with  a  thrilling,  passumnie^  pathetic  voice,  that  went 
near  to  making  poor  Popleton  weep.  Dunbar  asked  her  to  play 
*^  Amour  et  Faoatisme"  for  him ;  and  addressed  the  ^*  Chr^tienne  auz 
longs  yeux  bleus'*  with  such  artistic  style  that  Beatrice  beean  to  forgive 
him,  and  they  sang  Italian  brayuras  tiU  the  rest  of  the  Donkeyshire  grew 
mad  with  envy. 

When  he  and  I,  with  Eagle  and  Popleton,  drove  back  to  SnoUeton 
in  the  dog-cart,  Dtmbar  refreshed  himself  with  a  good  laugh. 

*^  By  Jove,  Van,  that  critique  was  beautiful !  I  shoulcb't  be  half  so 
flattered  if  the  Qudrterfy,  the  Westmimiery  or  the  Times  were  to  tell 
me  I  beat  every  romancist  hollow,  from  Le  Sage  to  Bulwer.  Didn't 
Beatrice  come  out.  I  give  you  my  word,  when  she  asked  me  so  seriously 
if  I  didn't  think  myself  clever,  I  could  have  burst  with  laughter." 

''  You'U  be  more  hkely  to  get  puffed  up  with  vanity,"  murmured  Pop, 
who  was  rather  cross,  for  the  Breloques  had  not  been  at  the  meeting,  as 
we  know  it  would  kill  **  the  county"  to  mix  fot  a  second  with  **  the 
town." 

^'  No,  most  wise  Ginger,"  answered  Dunbar,  seriously,  whipping  up 
the  mare,  '^  I  shall  never  be  fat,  thank  Heaven.  I'm  too  muscular ;  and 
if  I  ever  require  my  waistcoats  extended  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  I  shall 
turn  vegetarian,  and  drink  vinegar,  as  Adela  Breloques  has  done  for  the 
last  ten  years  (if  one  may  judge  from  the  sharpness  of  her  nose),  with 
many  other  stout  quasi  juveniles." 

Poor  Pop  shrank  into  himself.  He  learnt  what  it  was  to  try  satire 
with  the  author  of  Charlie  Cheroots. 

**  Ton  my  life,  it's  odd  how  well  Beatrice  read  my  character  in 
describing  Latakia's,"  said  Dunbar,  as  we  sat  smoking  that  night.     "  I 


pitching  into  that  double-mstilled  Donkey  Society.  She's  right 
enough,  Van,  that  I've  had  my  share  of  sorrow,  thougn  nobody  would 
think  it ;  and  she  has  read  my  nature  truer  in  my  writings  than  anybody 
ever  did  yet." 

I  smiled.     <<  You've  for^ven  her  the  Latin,  then  ?" 

'^ Latin?  Oh  yes;  she's  nothing  of  the  bos  bleu  about  her,  so  it 
don't  matter.  I  suppose  ^e  picked  up  a  smattering  of  Horace  firom 
Charlie's  tutor;  shes  a  clever  little  thing— very  intelligent,  and  has 
something  to  say  for  herself.  What  a  treat  that  is  now-a-days,  when 
the  girls  one  meets  are  all  well-dressed  puppets — nothing  better,  and  can 
only  lisp  their  inane  nonsense  about  I^idy  A.'s  last  bdl,  or  Lady  B.'s 
new  bonnet ;  or  how  pleasant  a  valseur  young  D.  is,  or  what  a  lovely 
pug  Captain  E.  has  given  'em.  There  are  plenty  of  pretty  heads  on 
pretty  shoulders,  but  precious  few  with  anything  inside  them.  They  have 
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fMnceptioDflUe  coi£Fcan,  woA  hair  *  dose'  to  a  nicety ;  bat  tlwy're 
whipped  cream,  all  outside  show,  and  in  the  little  geese's  heads  you  look 
in  wmm  &r  stuffing." 

^^Uom  ehiqueot  we  are!  Put  Aat  down  for  Fait  XII.  of  Charlie 
Cberooti^  and  add  that  it  was  inured  by  Dunfaai^s  Beatrice,  ieooad  only 
to  Dante's." 

**  Who  ia  a  chaEning  ezetption  to  the  general  run  of  young  hdiea,  for 
vUch  Latakia  will  amuse  himself  widi  her  company  as  often  as  possible* 
By  George!  that  reminds  me  Tve  got  to  finish  all  my  October  things 
for  the  Pdt^Pcmrri,  the  LideraUst,  and  the  Equakts  iZmem.  I'll  nt 
up  and  write  to^ms^  Yoa*re  oflF  to  bed.  Van.  Push  me  those  Cubas 
befise  you  go.    Tnai^  you.    Pleamnt  fbearas^  old  fiaUom'' 

III. 

THE  BBVIXWi  AMD  THE  l»HiMlfl'*TIOa  OV  IBS  OOLOUBS  BT  BBA3BICB. 

Time  slipped  asmy,  and  the  Donkeyshire's  best  drilled  company 
seemed  to  me  eni^  an  awkward  squad.  We  seemei  to  try  with  all  our 
might^to  realios  Jhmch*t  '48  Militia  pictures,  and  if  we  didn't  parade  when 
it  was  wot  with  our  umbrellas  up,  it  was  merely  because  half  the  Donkeys 
shire  didht  possess  such  aiticlas.  The  most  martial  man  among  us  was 
our  Podilirious  MDougail,  who  had  grown  the  fiereest  moostaohe  in  ihe 
regiment}  and,  as  I  ha¥e  said^  nofor  parted  with  his  sword,  but  went 
cknking  about  wkh  it  at  aQ  hooia  of  the  day  up  the  High-street  and 
down  we  market-place,  the  ting-ting  it  played  on  the  pav^  making,  I 
suppose,  sweet  music  to  his  meJEcal  can. 

The  most  notable  event  that  oocurred  was  dm  arrest  of  Spoon,  an 
enofln^  son  of  a  Snohleton  brewer.  When  stealing  at  dusk  into  the 
garden  of  BCss  Backboard's  Academy,  to  visit  the  knrdy  object  of  his  pu»- 
sien,  he  was  ignominknisly  taken  up  by  a  policeman  for  trespassing,  and 
had  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  yirtaous  Backboard's  prosecution.  The  Corey 
continued  very  great  guns,  Fani^  making  desperate  Ioto  tn  Charlie  and 
Sophy  to  Dunbar,  old  Tofiy  shutting  both  eyes  tight,  like  a  sensible 
parent  as  he  was. 

The  Biebxpies  gave  carpet-dances  twice  a  week^  and  wakaed  the 
ensigns  into  rapturous  adoration,  and  poor  Pop  needy  into  a  proposal. 
"Pod  would  hare  compromised  himself  entirety  if  a  Snohleton  soficitor 
haan't  shown  him  some  notes  (facsimile  of  ibe  dainty  billets-donx  the 
ensign  daily  leoetTod)  which  Adela  had  written  him  only  six  months 
before,  whidi  unlucky  discoTery  a  little  damped  the  militisman's  ardour, 
and  made  him  sing,  **  Hopeless,  I've  watched  thee,"  and ''  I  know  a  maiden 
fair  to  see,"  so  drearily  and  dreadfully,  that  Eagle,  who  lived  next  him, 
was  driven  to  dumge  ms  lodgmffs.  Dunbar,  meanwhile,  was  constantly 
riding  Ofor  to  Springier,  takingbooks,  floss  sUk,  beads,  potichomanie  and 
diapihanie,  new  crayons,  gold  for  illuminating,  or  anv  otner  little  oommis- 
nons  Beatrice  chose  to  give  Inm.  There  was  no  auenna  at  Springley« 
Lady  de  Vanz  was  dead,  and  Sir  Cadwallader*s  rister,*a  mild  old  lady, 
devoted  to  lapdogs  and  kmtting,  was  as  good  as  nobody.  There  were 
plenty  of  gossts,  to  be  sore,  but  none  of  them  thought  it  their  business  to 
spy  on  their  young  hostess.  Oar  Cadwallader  was  shut  up  in  his  library, 
or  out  at  the  sesrions,  or  attending  some  other  magisterial  duties;  so 
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Dunbar  iangy  and  read,  and  chatted  with  Beatrice  as  much  as  he  liked, 
which  was  menerer  he  wasn't  drilling  or  shooting  over  the  Springley  pre- 
senres.  And  they  had  at  once  so  much  that  was  akin  and  so  much  that 
was  different  (Fharmonie  dans  les  sentimens  et  Fopposition  dans  les 
caractkes,  as  Dunbar  quoted),  that  Latakia  fell  in  love  for  the  two 
hundred  and  sixtieth,  and  Beatrice  for  the  first,  time  in  their  lives. 

All  the  two  months  through  we*d  been  fancying  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, or  the  illustrious  Field-Marshal  author  of  our  hat,  would  come 
down  to  review  us,  but  as  they  didn't,  we  thought  we'd  review  ourselves, 
and  I  don't  doubt  we  pleased  ourselves  a  great  deal  better  than  we  should 
have  done  them.  At  this  review  Sir  Cadwallader  thought  he'd  bestow  a 
pair  of  colours  on  the  Donkeyshire,  and  the  little  white  hands  of  his 
daughter  were  to  give  them  away. 

'*  n  promet  plus  de  beurre  que  de  pain,"  whispered  Beatrice,  pointing 
to  our  redoubtable  motto,  "  Noli  me  tangere." 

"  No^  it  doesn't/'  said  Dunbar,  laughing.  "  It's  quite  true  the  gallant 
corps  never  will  be  touched — by  powder.  A  donkey's  ears,  with  the 
motto  *  Awkward  Squad,'  would  be  more  appropriate  than  that  rising  sun 
and  royal  arms." 

**  Why  do  you  waste  your  time  then,  and  lower  yourself  by  belongmg 
to  them?"  asked  Beatrice.  ''  I  should  have  thought  both  your  spirit 
and  inchnation  would  have  led  you  long  ago  before  Sebastopol." 

*'  They  would,  but  for  an  affitir  with  Trelawney,  which  shut  the  service 
upon  me.  Else  I  should  have  been  at  Alma  and  Balaklava  with  poor 
Jack  But,  however,  plenty  of  better  fellows  than  I  have  been  shot  down 
in  that  thankless  cause,  and  I  hope  you  don't  wish  I  were  among  the 
number."  And  Dunbar  made  his  handsome  eyes  very  sorrowful  and 
touching.     The  upward  look  he  got  answered  him  fully. 

All  Snobleton  came  to  see  us  reviewed.  There  were  three  carriages 
from  Springley,  and  Beatrice  in  her  own  little  trap,  with  four  black 
Shetlands  mat  put  me  in  mind  of  Cinderella's  mice  ;  the  Popleton 
vehicle,  with  a  gorgeous  hammerdoth  and  coat-of-arms  as  big  as  life 
(the  banker's  grandfather  had  kept  the  Marquis's  Arms,  but  they  dropped 
that  reminiscence^  you  see),  and  Greorgie  Pop  inside  it,  cosmetiqued, 
fizatriced,  and  got  up  to  a  T ;  the  Breloques,  in  a  hired  clarence,  with 
entire  conservatories  emptied  out  on  their  bonnets,  and  a  thousand  pre- 
paced  minauderies  and  ready-made  smiles  to  trap  the  unwary.  The 
Covey,  too^  came  with  theb  bosom  friend  Miss  Bodamgton,  ajob-mastor's 
daughter,  in  a  landau  from  the  paternal  Boddington's  stebles,  and  boldly 
took  their  stand  in  the  inner  circle,  to  the  immeasurable  disgust  of  the 
Snobleton  "aristocraoy." 

Then  there  were  a  great  many  on  foot  who  couldn't  see  themselves 
and  wouldn't  let  anybody  else,  who  were  constantiy  breaking  the  line 
and  getting  mixed  up  among  the  bayonete;  and  there  was  Sir  Cad- 
waQader  ricong  about  very  srand  and  stem  on  a  kicking  black  horse,  and 
Mount  Etna  swearing  till  be  was  black  in  the  &ce,  and  the  rest  of  the 
gallant  Donkeyshire  doing  all  that  they  ought  not  to  do,  and  leaviuff 
undone  all  that  they  ought  to  do.  Our  bugler  burst  forth  in  the  "  British 
Grenadiers,"  the  fife  in  ^*  The  girls  we  leave  behind  us,"  the  clarionet  in 
^  Cheer,  boys,  cheer,"  and  the  drum  in  an  incessant  tettoo  in  harmony 
with  nothing;  and  amidst  this  £EUifaronade  the  manosuvres  commencea. 

VOL.  XLYI.  C 
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of  Kan  hinMeif  voakL  hare  beMi  bewtUeied  by  thoie  intriotto  and  bmt* 
volloui  arolotioiii.  It  wm  apeeialiy  grand  when  we  got  snised  up  with 
tha  cvowd,  and  Stokat,  a  private  in  my  company,  iBiyaieil  a  Mnall  boy  en 
Uf  bayonet  to  the  daBtraetkmef  a  piaialbre  and  a  leather  belt;  and  when 
we  formed  into  equare,  and  my  aervant,  firinii:  with  hk  eyes  shut,  n«  via 
hif  eoBtomy  k  la  Winkle,  diacbaiged  his  blank  oartrid^  atraigfat  into  fiir 
Cadwallader's  fiuae,  ^neby  raffling  die  baronet's  aritteeratic  eqvaiiiaait|r 
to  a  i«ry  anariatoeratic  estent.  The  erolntieoa  over,  two  drama  were 
set  in  the  middle  of  tfie  ericket*field»  with  the  coloun  kid  upon  them  ; 
the  Donkeyahire  formed  lonnd,  and  Bealrioe»  with  her  pretty  mixtuea 
of  girl's  gaiety  and  woman's  self-possession,  descended  from  her  pony- 
carriage.  She  gaye  Dunbar,  who  was  looking  at  her  with  admiring 
approval,  a  side  ^aee  and  a  smile  as  she  walked  to  the  drums  with  that 
thorough  air  of  '<  lady "  that  the  Georgie  Pops  and  Adela  Breloquoa 
never  can  cany,  let  'em  dress  as  well  as  they  wilL  She  made  the  regi- 
ment a  pretty  speech  in  her  soft,  dear  voice,  as  she  gave  the  ookmia  to 
the  two  yonngest  ensigns.  Tliere  was,  of  eoorsa,  an  inuiaise  deal  of 
huzzaing,  old  Mount  made  a  flowery  oration  to  Beatrice,  and  we  maiehed 
round  l£e  fiebl,  Charlie  earr^ing  ma  Qneen's  and  Spoon  the  regimental 
colours,  and  the  band  playmg  ^  God  save  the  Qneen,"  the  bugle  at  a 
gallop,  the  fi£B  at  a  slow  trot,  the  clarionet  at  ^e  pace  of  the  Dead 
March,  and  the  drum  performing  the  variationa  peculiar  to  itself.  We 
gave  them  a  Inneheon  anerwards  in  a  tent  iMod  for  the  Snobleton  flower- 
shows  ;  and  Dunbar  sat  himself  next  Beatriee,  his  handsome  eyes  dts- 
oonrsing  most  eloquendy. 

^'  Who  are  those  two  persons  Charlie  is  so  d^voo^  to?"  asked  Beatrice, 
when  the  luncheon  was  nearly  over,  glancing  at  tha  bottom  of  the  tent, 
where  her  brother,  in  reckless  fbrgetfuiness  of  Sir  CadwaUader,  had 
outraged  every  virtuous  feeling  of  the  Snobleton  ^lite  by  placing  the 
Covey. 

'*  Their  name  is  Toffy.     Will  you  take  some  dindon  dkoss^  ?" 
''  Thank  you.     Do  they  live  in  Snobleton  P     Who  axe  thev  p" 
*^  Two  handsome  women,"  laughed  Dunbar,  not  willing,  lor  Charlie's 
sake,  to  enlighten  her  oonoeming  the  belles  of  <*notre  magaain." 

*^  But  not  ladies,"  said  Beatrice,  lookinc  at  them  with  a  little  disgust, 
and  thinking  Dunbar's  silence  rather  odd.  ^  A  laugh  will  tell  a  lady, 
you  know,  as  Latakia  says."  And  her  own  laug^  rang  dear  and 
musical. 

«  You  flatter  Latakia  very  much  by  remembering  his  idle  words." 
^< '  Idle'  words !     There  you  are,  depreciating  your  unhappy 


again.  I  am  afraid  you  are  of  a  very  envious  disposition,  monsieur.  By 
the  way,  I  am  angry  with  dear  Latakia  for  his  September  number.  He 
weeks  so  naughtily  ahoot  wowMin,  as  if  we  were  only  fit  to  be  hia  lord- 
mip's  toys,  and  it  were  supreme  eondescension  to  elevate  us  even  so  14g^ 
He  seems  to  ooneeive  that  if  we  are  pretty  we  must  of  neeessity  be  siHy, 
and  that  our  highest  office  in  this  world  must  be  to  warm  hia  highness's 
slippers  and  fill  his  mightiness's  meerschaum !" 

Dunbar  liked  nothing  better  than  to  set  Beatriee  off  on  her  sex's  rights. 
She  looked  so  pretty  in  her  animated  tilting,  when  she  put  her  red  lance 
in  rest  and  chaiged  him  full  gallop. 


«    4tW*a^ 
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<<WaU,  those  aro  doti«s  aoj  amiable  wife  woaU  per£[»n,  are  they 
not?"  he  said,  with  what  Beatrice  called  his  proyoJdne  smile. 

^DuiiesP  Odious  woidl  If  those  are  Latalda's  ideas,  he  had  better 
many  his  faoosemaid,  she'll  be  miMB  used  to  waiting  on  hisA,  and  do  it 
better.  It  is  a  pity  gentlemen  with  such  notions  of  wives'  dnties  don't 
torn  JMahometans,  and  keep  a  thousand  slaves." 

"  It  would  be  pleasant,  but  I'm  afraid  it  might  be  expensive^"  an* 
swered  Dunbar,  thoughtfully.  "  One  would  want  sudi  a  laige  house, 
that's  the  wont  of  it." 

Beatrice  pulled  her  gloves  on  impatiently,  and  arched  her  pretty  eye- 
hiows  oontaoaptaously. 

<<  And  as  I  sa^,  siier  all,"  oonlinaed  her  torroentar,  ^<  if  one  marries  a 
good,  sensible  girl,  not  too  acoomplidied,  and  not  pretty  enoi^h  to  be 
vain,  who  feels  her  inferiority  to  us,  and  doesn't  seek  for  admiration,  but 
has  a  needle  at  hand  if  a  button  comes  off,  and  ean  keep  a  check  on  the 
code's  expenses,  and  knows  when  a  dinner  is  well  served,  why,  that  is 
all  one  wants  in  a  wife." 

"  And  I  hope  that  is  all  you  will  ever  get !"  cried  pretty^  aooomdished, 
briltiant  Beatrice,  as  innocent  of  needlework  and  housewifery  as  bunbar 
himsell  **  Many  my  maid,  she  will  suit  you  exaetly.  She  has  all  the 
serviceable  qualities  you  require,  and  you  will  not  fcie  troubled  with  too 
anuch  wit,  beauty,  or  intellect  If  I  were  you,  I  would  advertise  in  the 
Times — ^  A  wife  wanted,  neither  head  nor  heart  desirable,  but  a  strong 
pair  of  hands  indispensable.  N.B.  Housemaids  and  pastryeooks  are  par- 
ticularly eligible  for  the  situation.' " 

And  Miss  Beatrioe  spoke  very  angrily  and  disdainfiiUy,  with  her  soft 
^es  flashings  but  her  cneeks  were  pale,  and  tears  glistened  on  her  lashes. 
Dunbar  laughed  heartily,  he  was  so  happy.  He  thought  to  himself, 
^*  Unless  she  cared  for  me,  what  I  say  wouldn't  trouble  her  quite  so 
mocfa." 

*^  Hallo,  Pussy,  quanrelling  with  Dunbar,"  said  Chariie^  leaning  over 
her,  having  summarily  deserted  the  Covey  on  catching  his  governor's  eye 
fixed  inquiringly  oa  Faaay  and  Sophy. 

'<  Quairellifig?  Dear  me,  no,  Charlie.  What  could  make  you  think 
so  ?  Captain  Dunbar  and  I  were  only  comparing  notes,  to  see  how 
utterly  diffierent  all  our  opinions  ai^  answered  Beatrice,  carelessly 
buttoning  her  right-hand  glove. 

*<Tha?s  quarrelling.  Fussy.  Fie!  it's  vary  naughty  to  be  cross  to 
Dunbar,  when  only  such  a  little  time  ago  you  told  me  you  loved  him," 
whispered  Charlie. 

Beatrioe  etsied  at  him,  turned  seailet,  then  white,  caught  Dunbar's 
eyes  and  dropped  her  own,  in  the  most  niseraUe  fix  a  young  lady  ever 
was  placed  in.  Then  her  self-possession  came  to  her  aid,  and  she  tried 
to  look  haughty  with  all  her  nii^[ht,  though  her  hand  shook,  and  she 
breathed  quickly. 

'^Catltont  what  an  absurd  jest  I  should  think  you  soareely  know 
what  you  are  saying." 

^Ob  yes,  I  do^  Fussy,"  answered  Charlie,  ooolly.  ^<  I  assure  you,  'pon 
aly  honour,  tfaoush  you  may  pretend  to  deny  it  befivre  him,  that  you 
did  leally  and  tnuy  say  you  loved  my  friend  Lennox  Dunbar." 

fieatnoe  tried  hard  to  oonoeal  her  agitation,  and  suoeeeded. 

g2 
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**  You  disgrace  yourself,  Carlton,  not  me.  Captun  Dunbar,  have  the 
goodness  to  take  me  to  papa." 

*^  Wait  a  bit,  Fussy ;  just  let  a  fellow  speak,"  said  Charlie,  in  a  low 
tone.  *'  Don't  get  so  deucedly  stiltified.  I  repeat  that,  whether  you 
unsay  it  just  because  Dunbar's  here  or  not,  that  you  distinctly  told  me, 
afiter  reading  the  July  number  of  the  Pot^Pourri,  and  some  things  in 
the  EqualUy  Review^  that  you  loved — yes,  loved — Latakia !" 

"  Latakia !"  repeated  Beatrice,  the  light  dawning  on  her.  ''  Are  you 
Latakia  ?"  she  cried,  turning  to  Dunnar,  the  colour  mounting  in  her 
cheeks. 

''  Yes ;  and  happy  indeed  am  I  to  be  Latakia,  if  anything  I  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  write  has  amused  one  hour  of  yours,  or  won  me  one 
word  of  your  approval,"  whispered  Dunbar,  bending  down  to  her. 

Beatrice  put  her  hand  into  his  offered  arm,  and  looked  up  with  naive 
joy  in  his  face,  quite  forgiving  him  his  heathenish  matrimonial  doctrines. 

''  To  think  that  you  should  be  Tjatakia !  How  glad  I  am !  If  I  hadn't 
been  so  stupid  I  should  have  guessed  it  long  ago.  Oh,  now  you  will 
promise  me,  won't  you,  to  make  Charlie  Cheroots  marry  dear  little 
LucDle  ?" 

"  That  I  will,  to  please  you,  though  I've  had  some  idea  of  killing  her, 
to  punish  Cheroots  for  his  naughtiness ;  and,  Beatrice,  will  you  promise 
me  not  to  deny  to  Lennox  Dunbar  the  love  you  in  jest  gave  to 
Latakia  ?" 

He  spoke  in  a  whisper  as  he  leant  over  the  pony-carriage,  for  her  old 
aunt,  plague  take  her !  sat  on  the  other  side.  He  felt  a  tiny  pressure  of 
his  hand  as  she  dropped  the  reins  and  stooped  to  pick  them  up  ;  and 
then  the  four  mice  bowled  away  his  fairy  queen,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  as  best  he  might. 

"  Clever  fellow  Dunbar  is,"  said  Connynghame  of  the  Tenth,  that 
evening,  in  the  Springley  drawing-room.  ''  It's  a  ciying  shame  to  buxy 
himself  with  such  a  set  of  asses.  That  fiunous  duel  of  his  lost  the  service 
a  splendid  soldier." 

"  Yes,  he  is  clever,  and  very  agreeable^"  answered  sententious  Sir 
Cadwallader.  ''I  was  sony  to  hear  such  reports  of  him  as  Mr.  Altar- 
cloth  told  me  to-day." 

Altarcloth  was  the  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Purification's,  whom  Dunbar 
caricatured  in  his  church-service. 

«  What  about  P"  asked  Connynghame,  listlessly. 

'<  About  him  and  the  daughters  of  Toffy,  the  confectioner,  with  whom 
he  lodges,"  answered  the  baronet,  lowering  his  tone,  lest  his  daughter 
should  be  contaminated.  "  They  are  fine  women — very  fine  women, 
certainly — ^but  Altarcloth  tells  me  Dunbar's  conduct  with  them  is — any- 
thing but  what  it  should  be."  And  Sir  Cadwallader,  who,  heme  a  county 
member,  thought  it  expedient  to  be  very  puritanic,  rigid,  and  oblivious 
of  his  own  youth,  lifted  his  eyebrow  and  shook  his  head. 

Connynghame  laughed.  "The  Covey!  Oh,  I  dare  say;  crinoline  was 
always  his  fevourite  game." 

Beatrice  turned  round,  her  dark  eyes  flashing,  and  her  cheek  flushed. 
<<  Dear  papa,  do  you  listen  to  what  Mr.  Altarcloth  tells  you  P  There  is 
not  a  greater  scandal-monger  in  all  Donkeyshire.  Suiely  you  do  not 
allow  that  hjrpocritical  pet  preacher  to  influence  you  against  an  intimate 
fijend  V^ 
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Sir  Cadwallader  stared  aglMst.  He  had  seen  yery  Utde  of  Beatrice : 
if  other  people  had  spoilt  her,  he  had  never  yielded  to  snch  weakness. 
**  My  dear  Beatrice^  when  I  desire  your  opinion,  I  can  request  it  The 
sab)ect  of  our  oonversation  was  one  it  would  hare  been  more  beoonung 
in  you  not  to  have  listened  to  or  entered  upon." 

**  Yon  are  qmte  right,  papa ;  scandal  is  never  improyingi"  answered 
his  child,  with  misdueyoos  humility ;  though,  ai  she  remembered  Dnn- 
har^s  queer  manner  about  the  Iffiss  Tofiys,  Pussy's  heart  sank  twenty 
degrees,  and  beat  fiist  as  Connynghame  said  to  her  &ther : 

**  Sophy  Tofl^'s  a  very  fine  woman :  I  assure  you  her  fibre's  almost 
aa  gooa  aa  the  empress's.  She  was  talking  to  Dunbar  in  his  room  the 
other  dAj  when  I  called  on  him,  and  I'd  a — ha!  ha! — ^rery  good  chaff 
at  him,  I  can  teUyou,  when  she  left :  but,  somehow,  Dunbar  isn't  an 
easy  fellow  to  chaff;  you  always  set  a  sharper  cut  than  you  give." 

'^  I  heard  he  was  deucedly  smitten  ;  so  seriously  that  he  thought  of 
manyin^the  g^l,"  said  another  man ;  ^'  but  I  wouldn't  belieye  tkaif  you 
know.    Dunbar's  too  old  a  hand  fidr  anything  so*yerdant." 

Sir  Cadwallader  frowned,  and  changed  the  subject. 

Scorning  herself  for  being  jealous  of  the  Coyey,  but  hating  them  with 
all  ihe  hot,  reasonless,  fiery  nate  with  which  a  girl  in  loye  hates  any 
woman  to  whom  her  ''  alter  idem"  only  says  '^  Good  morning!"  Beatrice 
listened  to  this  gossip,  to  which,  in  tlie  earlier  stage  of  his  residence  at 
''notre  magasin,"  my  firiend,  to  say  the  truth,  had  giyen  a  comer-stone, 
which  ifl  always  enough  to  build  a  large  temple  for  gossip  in  a  country 
town. 

Beatrice  recalled  his  unwillingness  to  speak  of  the  Coyey,  the  haste 
with  which  he  dismissed  the  sulgect,  but  tnought,  "  Yet,  if  ne  likes  me, 
he  can't  care  for  such  girls  as  those  now,  whateyer  he  may  have  done 
before."  With  which  womanlike  reasoning  Beatrice  went  to  the  carriage 
to  dxiye  to  the  Snobleton  Theatre,  her  heart  as  uoquiet  and  fearful  as 
partridges  in  October,  wondering  when  Dunbar  would  repeat  the  ques- 
tion he  put  to  her  that  morning. 

IV. 

BOW  DUUBAB  WIST  TO  THB  1IIS8  TOrFTB*  BOX  AT  THB  KXOBUgtOX  THEATBMf  AMD 

TRBBBBT  PUT  HIS  rOOT  Di  IT. 

"  Haixo,  Charlie  1"  said  I,  at  mess,  that  night,  "  it's  lucky  your  gover- 
nor  can't  see  without  his  glass,  or  you'd  haye  had  a  pretty  row  to-day. 
Why  ain't  yon  wide  awdce,  my  boy,  and  make  loye — ^if  you  will  make 
it — more  under  the  rose  ?" 

"  A  luncheon's  not  predaely  the  place  for  spoonyism,"  lisped  Eagle. 
**  But  perhaps  he's  serious,  and  toot  the  opportumty  to  introduce  Sir 
Cadwa&ader  to  his  daughter-in-law." 

^*  The  deyil ! — ^no,  ^igle,"  said  Dunbar,  "  Charlie  wouldn't  stoop  to 
the  Coyey  any  more  than  your  loye,  Lady  L        ,  would  stoop  to  yon." 

The  g^-merchant's  offspring  winced.  Charlie  coloured,  and  talked 
bst  to  Spoon  about  some  pointers. 

"  Does  Fanny  tell  you,  De  Vaux,"  asked  Ginger-pop,  "  how^  many 
fellows  she's  sworn  fidelity  to  oyer  cheny-tipple  and  mock-turtle  ?"  ^ 

"  You  might  know.  Pop,  without  asking,"  interposed  the  champion  of 
Beatrice's  brother.     <'  Does  Adela  confide  to  you  the  rings  she  exchanged 
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Hrkk  Dr.  Montrose  and  Oranby  of  the  Twentjr-^t,  or  the  noted  she 
bothered  Stoggins,  and  RawKnsoii,  and  Spencer  wHb,  or  the  moonlight 
iraHcs  she  took  young  Baltson  and  that  gooo-looking  cashier  al  tile  Bank  ? 
Ton  ean  tell  by  Miss  Bn4oqaes  whether  ladies  are  given  to  fiiTounng  one 
with  accounts  of  previous  We  afiairs  that  were  no  go,  and  baits  that 
weddnH  take.** 

How  pleasant  it  was  to  Po^etoni  Csesar^s  (future)  wife  was  not 
abe^re  suspidon* 

"  Deuced  sharp  that  fellow  is — sharp  as  a  needle — lore  to  hear  him 
piteb  into  'em,*  muttersd  Moont  Etna,  approvingfy. 

We  got  np  to  gv  to  die  theatre^  which  was  opened  that  xright  fer  the 
flnt  time  by  a  manager  whose  spirit  of  enterprise  beat  Cohmibus's 
hollow,  since  Sboblelon  set  its  face,  on  prioeiple,  dead  ag^nst  anythm^ 
amusing,  and  was  parson-bestridden  t^  it  had  no  tin  for  anything  hot 
parochial  teifinKmiala  and  red  handkerehiels  for  heathens.  Dunbar 
dipped  his  arm  into  Charfie^s  as  we  went  down  the  inn  steps*  "  So, 
you  ve  actually  been  green  enough  to  gite  Miss  Fan  a  promise  of 
marriage  r 

**  A  written  oney**  murmured  poor  Chariie.' 

**  Oh,  of  course.  Nerer  knew  a  young  one  do  a  thing  by  haTver. 
So,  do  you  aetnally  mean  us  to  see  in  the  ^met  the  nuptials  of  '  Carlton 
do  Yanx,  only  son  of  Sir  Cadwallader  de  Vanx,  of  Spiringiey,  Donkey- 
alrire,  to  Fanny,  eldest  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Toffy,  confectioner,  Snoble- 
ton  P*  Yonll  get  the  we<raing-cake  (or  nothing,  that's  a  consideration, 
certainly.     I  suppose  you'll  ask  your  sister  to  be  bridesmaid?" 

**  Confound  you,  Dunbar!  you  know  I  nerer  meant  anyliiing  c^ihat 
sort,"  bnrst  in  the  unlucky  ensign.  **  I  gave  it  one  erening  when,  I  be** 
lisf<re,  I'd  taken  more  of  old  Toffy's  rmn-and- water  than  was  good  for  me; 
and-^and — you  know  a  fellow's  dri?en  into  such  things  sometimes.'* 

*'  I  beliero  rooy  my  innocent ;  and  Fanny's  a  first-rate  whip.  I'd 
something  of  the  same  kind  myself  when  I  was  a  boy  at  Trinity.  She 
was  the  arrantest  flirt  that  ever  fixatriced  her  bandeaux — a  wicked  little 
Melusine ! — but  the  rascally  junr  gave  her  damages  for  tiiree  hundred, 
like  donkeys  as  they  were,"  said  Dunbar,  pausing  to  relight  his  cigar. 
*'  So  you  wish,  now,  that  luckless  promise  had  never  been  given  ?" 

^'  Yes,  by  George  I  do !"  swore  poor  Charlie.  ''  Tou  see,  I  thought 
I  was  very  much  in  love  with  Fanny — so  I  was  a  month  ago — but  those 
things  don't  last,  you  know;  and  she's  as  nasty  a  temper  as  my  bay 


Dunbar  laughed  for  a  good  fire  minutes.  ^Oh!  the  staff  the  boys 
call  love,  I  declare  it's  as  bad  as  giving  cabbage-leaf  for  regalia,  or  goose- 
berry for  diablls !  However,  I've  passed  plenty  of  the  counterfeit  myself 
in  my  time,  so  I  mustn't  talk.  You  goose — you  very  goose  F  I  didn't 
think  you'd  have  been  trapped  so  easily,  CharUe." 

^*  Well,  she's  very  handsome,"  began  the  ensign,  apologetically ;  ^  and 
she  said,  if  I  didn't  promise  to  marry  her,  she'd  turn  me  over  for  that  littie 
wretch,  young  Bodoington — at  the  livery-stables,  you  know." 

«  Faugh  I  Charlie — a  De  Vaux  rivdlmg  a  BoddKngton  !  The  devil  I 
Sir  Cad waHader  would  have  apoplexy  if  he  knew  it  Why  dSdn't  yon  turn 
her  over  to  the  job-master  ?  It  would  have  been  the  best  thing  fbr  al! 
parties." 
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<" Wefi!  W  wbftt  (Midd  iifciknr  do?" 

««Di>?  Balk  fen  fimer  <rf  liatf  a  iMindred  Vmmy  Toffys  ntbertlMii 
entngle  hnnelf  with  «iidi  a  «et  ^  alMrpsi  I  ihire  tay  old  Tofly  keepB 
tM  wtll  up  to  hMoiy  do#tn't  )m?  TaUn  no  end  of  aouitiKe  akMt 
Ui^ted  repatatieii^  wkheted  aftotions)  and  all  the  xMt  ciit^A  ?'* 

*<  I  believe  you,"  groaDed  miserable  Charlie. 

**  Thought  as  much.  Well,  I  shall  have  to  help  you,  I  suppose.  See 
if  I  can't  talk  the  confectioner  into  reason,  and  persuade  the  Covey  that 
the/U  never  get  Springtey  and  the  title,  and  that  they  may  as  well  take 
a  qnet  domeeur  at  onee^  Kke  sensil^le  women.  You've  taken  tinrm  tickets 
tMiight,  I  suppose  ?    Whtsfa  box  P* 

**  No.  FottF,**  UMwefe^  tke  Cc^y'v  tietiM.  ^  Ton  my  soul,  Danbav, 
if  you  can  get  that  unlucky  bit  of  paper  out  of  eM  lotff^  c^tehes,  I 
«A  never  know  how  to  thank  yotf— upoo  mf  wotd  I  shan't.'' 

"  Wait  till  iVe  ^ne  ft,  my  dear  boy ;  and  as  for  thanks,  tkey  only  bove 
m€.  If  I  serve  sut  tntm  I  like,  I  serve  myself.  Here^s  th«  lobby^  You 
gt»  t9  some  other  box,  keep  close  to  Tan  or  the  cdmcl,  and  skow  the 
Cowy  the  rebellion's  begun.''  Wfih  winch  advice  Dunbar  threw  down 
his  four  shillings,  took  off  his  undress-cap,  and  proceeded  to  the  Covey's 


Thnite  were  the  Miss  T^ffjB  undmperoned,  Ainiag  in  great  btiUfance, 
kr  searlet  opera-etoalcs  and  pseste  jewels.  They  receiired  the  handsome 
eaptaia  wits  great  cordiality.  Sophy  wae  always  vwy  sentinientat  with 
Um,  sighed  as  she  qK>ke  to  Mm,  and  pat  flowers  and  sueh-Mke  delieate 
attentions  m  his  nioms-Hfkiogs  whiekr  IKmbar,  whose  head  was  just  then 
MI  of  higher  gamie,  was  scarcely  so  touched  by  aa  Sophy  aaticipated. 
iHnbseKs  object  being  eoneiKAtioa,  he  made  himself  very  agreeable  to  the 
Covey  daring  the  first  act  of  **  The  Stranger,"  which  livehr  and  msptrit- 
kig  phiy  tl^e  manager  had  selected  for  his  first  represemtatioB.  Regard*- 
km  d  the  averted  eyes  and  shocked  ftelings  of  l£e  few  Snobletoniane  of 
As  diress  eh«le,  Dunbar,  intent  on  CbarKe's  business,  was  talking  and 
knigfaing,  iBaning  agaiast  the  side  of  the  box,  his  sash  touching  Sophy's 
bhric  ringlets,  when,  pattbg  his  glasf  in  his  eye  to  look  rmmd  the  house, 
lie  saw  Beatrice  Do  Vaux  sitting  in  the  centre  box,  her  soft,  long  eyes^ 
sow  haoghty  ami  flashing,  fixed  on  him. 

«*1^  that  isn^t  the  veiy  denl  V*  thouj^  Dunbar.  '*  9he  deuce  f  she 
may  have  been  here  these  twenty  mimttes,  and  if  she  thinks  herself 
n^lected  for  the  Covey,  I  shall  have  been  and  gone  and  done  it  with  a 
Ymgeanee  f*  WiCk  which  consolatory  reflection  he  summarily  left  the 
Tefffs  and  went  into  the  De  Yaux's  box.  With  the  remembrance  of  his 
parting  wordb  to  her,  and  her  answer  (by  eyes),  anything  but  repulsira, 
Dunbar  naturally  bent  down  towards*  Beatrice  with  still  more  empresse" 
meni  than  ever,  and  looked  a  continuation  of  his  valedictory  address.  Bot 
Beatrice  sat  palo  and  reserved,  with  her  eyes  fixed  unswervingly  on  the 
stage,  replied  to  his  questions  wHh  cool  monosyllables,  and  behaved  so 
wMIy  unlike  her  usual  soft,  winning,  lively  self,  that  Dunbar's  pride, 
quite  as  unmanageable  and  hard-«ioukled  an  animal  as  hers,  began  to 
take  fright  and  to  kick  at  its  traces.  Perhape  his  love  was  unwelcome: 
besides,  possibly  her  silence  had  meant  dissent  in  the  morning,  and  at  the 
idea  my  lord  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  turned  restive.  Proud,  high-mettled 
Dunbar  would  have  shot  himself  rather  than  urge  an  unacceptable  siut 
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The  memoiy,  too,  of  a  thousand  encouragements  she  had  ^ven  him 
spurred  him  up  to  hiding  from  this  little  coquette  all  she  cost  him ;  so  he 
crushed  down  all  he  suffered,  and,  turning  awaj  from  Beatrice,  heffan 
talking  and  laughiri]g  with  Connynghame.  And  the  two  who  had  talked 
love  in  the  morning,  parted  with  a  chill ''  Good  evening  V  that  night. 

V. 

A  BAIXr— AN  AOCIDBn' — ASD  A  WBODUIO. 

The  next  night  we  gave  a  ball  in  junction  with  the  yeomanry — noble 
creatures,  who  squeezed  themselves  into  tight  green  jackets,  and  mounted 
hi  cart-horses,  one  week,  annually,  when  their  manoBuvres  were  a  sight 
second  in  grandeur  only  to  our  own. 

The  yeomen,  being  volunteers,  weren't  excluded  from  their  officers' 
ball.  Dunbar  tried  hard  to  keep  'em  out,  but  it  wouldn't  do.  It  was 
the  custom  for  Strap  the  leatherselWs  and  Last  the  bootmaker^s  wives 
to  dance  in  the  same  room  vrith  the  De  Vaux,  the  Fiticocky  whoops,  and 
the  Pursangs  of  Donkeyshire ;  and  dance  they  would,  for  all  Dunbar  or 
anybody  else. 

Everybody  in  Snobleton,  I  believe,  was  at  that  ball.  George  Fop  was 
there,  and  waltzed  little  Spoon  so  energetically,  that  he  fell  to  the  ground 
at  last  with  a  great  clatter.  Adela  Breloques  was  there  also,  leamng  on 
Popleton's  arm  ;  he  was  solemnly  engaged  to  her,  and  was  very  much 
terrified  at  his  own  rashness  ana  hb  new  responsibilities.  The  Covey 
were  there  in  rose  tarlatan,  by  invitation  of  young  Boddington,  who  was 
a  yeoman,  and  much  too  fat  for  his  green  jacket  Sir  Cadwallader  was 
there  in  his  capacity  of  colonel,  but  very  much  injured  by  contact  with 
Strap  and  Last.  And  his  daughter  was  there,  high  bred,  haughty,  fiss- 
cinating,  but  as  pale  as  her  own  ghost,  looking  against  the  Snobletonians 
like  a  Stephanotis  among  field  poppies.  Dunbar  and  she  were  as  dbtant 
as  the  two  poles.  Lennox  wasn't  made  of  the  stuff  to  stoop  to  a  flirt 
who  had  rejected  him.  He  chanced  to  be  talking  to  that  unlucky  Covey 
as  Beatrice  entered.  She  was  close  to  me,  and  I  thought  I  saw  tears  in 
her  eyes,  but  I  wasn't  sure ;  at  any  rate,  she  turned  her  head,  so  that 
Dunbar  couldn't  see  her,  and  went  up  the  room  as  dignified  as  Sir  Cad- 
wallader himself,  though  she  flushed  scarlet  when  Dunbar,  after  waltring 
with  Adeliza  Fitzcockywhoop,  whirled  round  one  of  the  rose  tarlatans  in 
a  galop. 

"  The  devil,  Dunbar,"  said  I  that  night,  when  we  got  home  to  **  notre 
magasin,"  *'  the  other  day  you  and  Beatrice  were  playing  at  Strephon  and 
Chloris ;  now  you  won't  speak  to  each  other.     What  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

<<  It  means  that  I've  been  a  fool,"  said  he,  his  teeth  clenched  hard  on 
his  pipe  as  he  sat  looking  steadily  into  the  fire.  "  I've  let  a  woman  get  a 
hold  on  me,  so  that  she  can  make  me  happy  or  miserable  like  a  raw  boy 
of  sixteen.  I'm  not  given  to  heroics.  Van,  but  I  swear  I  would  have  shot 
myself  like  a  dog  to  spare  that  g^l  a  minute's  pain,  and  yet  she  treats 
me  as  she  might  her  fancy  work  or  her  lapdog — ^takes  me  up  and  throws 
me  aside  at  her  pleasure.  My  God!  how  mad  I  have  been  to  care  so 
much  for  her !" 

His  face  turned  as  white  as  death,  and  the  veins  on  his  hand  swelled 
like  cords  as  he  grasped  the  arm  of  the  chair.     I  stared  at  him. 
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"By  JoYe,  Dunbar,  Td  no  idea  it  was  anything  so  seriouar 

He  langhed — yery  dreary  mirth  it  was — as  he  rose,  saying : 

**  A  man  always  makes  a  fool  of  himself  some  time  in  nis  life,  yon 
know,  Van.  Mjr  tarn's  oome  at  last.  Tve  made  playthings  of  women 
aU  these  yean ;  it's  poetical  jastioe  that  'one  of  'em  shonm  give  me  a 
torn  at  last  Bnt  .  .  .  Grod  help  me  I  I  neyer  thought  any  one  would 
hare  power  to  torture  me  as  she  does !" 

With  which  Dunbar,  who  was  rarely  communicatiYe  about  his  piiyate 
feelings,  bade  me  an  abrupt  *'  Good  night,"  and  shut  his  bedroom  door 
with  a  clang.  The  next  morning,  when  we  came  off  parade,  Dunbar 
found  Sophy  To£^  putting  some^  china-asters  in  a  vase  on  his  mantd- 
pieoe.  She  could  see  him  perfectly  come  in  by  the  mirror ;  but  she  lei 
him  get  up  to  her  before  she  gave  a  start  and  a  little  scream,  and  begaii 
to  apologise  for  being  there*  Dunbar,  feeling  tired,  graye,  ai^  miserable, 
consigned  her  mentally  to  his  Satanic  Majesty ;  but^  haying  Charlie's 
cause  in  yiew,  made  her  pretty  speeches,  and  drew  her  into  talking 
oyer  the  luckless  enrign's  promise  of  marriage.  Sophy  cried  and  senti- 
mentaBsed  oyer  her  sister's  deoeiyed  affections,  wmcn  pathos  Dunbar 
pooh-poohed  yeiy  soon,  and  induced  her  to  look  at  the  subject  from  a 
business  point  of  yiew,  preying  the  utter  hopelessness  of  Charlie's  oyer 
fulfilling  the  contract,  and  offering  them  more  in  his  own  name  to  keep 
the  affiur  quiet  than  they  would  eyer  get  from  an  action.  Sophy  was  at 
last  gained  oyer  to  treating  the  matter,  as  she  sold  m^ngues  and 
muffuis,  by  £  s.  d. ;  and  Dunbar,  knowing  the  eloquence  most  dear  to 
the  Corey's  intellect,  rewarded  his  new  ally  with  flowery  oompliments^ 
and  a  touch  of  his  moustache  on  her  brunette  cheek.  At  that  moment 
he  heard  a  horse's  trot  beneath  his  window,  in  which  they  were  standing. 
He  looked  down;  Beatrice's  eyes  were  lifted  to  the  window;  as  she 
caught  his,  she  turned  her  head  hastily  away,  struck  her  horse  sharply, 
and  cantered  dpwn  the  street  with  Connyngluune.  ''  Does  she  loye  me^ 
and  is  she  annoyed  about  the  Coyey  P"  thought  Dunbar,  hope  flashing 
in  on  him,  while  ne  swore  roundly  at  himself  for  being  such  an  idiot  as 
to  take  up  Charlie's  cause,  and,  aboye  all,  to  hold  his  congress  on  it  in  a 
window  opening  on  to  the  street 

That  anemoon  he  gaUoped  oyer  to  Springley ;  Sir  Cadwallader  re- 
ceiyed  him  rather  stiffly,  told  him  he  had  sent  Beatrice  for  a  month  to 
HastingB  with  her  aunt,  and  Dunbar,  repressing,  out  of  regard  for  Charlie, 
a  strong  desire  to  tell  the  priggish  old  baronet  that  but  for  him  he'd 
haye  had  a  confectioner's  oaughter  for  his  belle-fille,  trotted  back  to 
mess  more  down  in  the  mouth  than  he^  gay,  brilliant  Latakia,  would 
haye  been  supposed  capable  of  being  under  the  gloomiest  circumstances. 
But  the  truth  was,  Dunbar  was  mad  about  the  girl  (it  was  his  last  loye, 
as  he  said,  and  strong  in  proportion),  and  when  men  are  at  that,  yon 
know,  my  good  sir,  we  are  none  of  us  quite  accountable. 

Charlie  was  sitting  in  his  lodgings  buried  in  an  arm-chair,  his  feet  on 
the  mantelpiece,  smoking,  and  reading  a  French  noyd.  Down  on  the 
fiftieth  page  of  **  Amaranthe,  ou  lesMyst^res  de  Versailles,"  fell  a  sheet 
of  note-paper;  Charlie  cauriit  it  up  with  a  shout  as  he  saw  his  unhappy 
promise  to  make  the  charming  Fanny  Mrs.  De  Vaux,  and  felt  Dunbar's 
hand  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

**  No  thanks,  young  fellow  !     Let  the  warning  keep  you  out  of  similar 
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scrapes,  thstft  >&,  irbeB  I  imiyii**  be  b j  t»  aei  ipar^an  tmge! ;  anii  take 
my  word  ftir  it,  Chttiie,  Aere's  no  worse  eleg^  to  a  man  entering  fife  than 
IfM  soft  of  ettlasglenient  ycn/d  got  into  for  tbe  sake  of  a  woman  who 
btgtti  by  taking  aduuittge  of  yon,  and  wWd  bare  ended  by  lowering 
sod  dragging  you  down  to  ber  own  lenrel  bad  sbe  refaaned  tbat  bold 
ttpoti  yoiL  ReoMnber  tikat,  moo  gat^on,  wben  next  you're  near^benrg 
trapped  into  an  engagement  in  yonr  green  yooth/^ 

^On  my  woid,  Donbar,  I  don't  know  bow  to  thank  yon  enough," 
tried  Charno.  ^  Tot^re  a  deueed  good  felIow--Km  my  bonovtr,  yo«  am ! 
Bm  tbe  Omy  didn't  lei  yov  bate  this  for  notbhtg,  or  if  ibij  did,  old 
IWPf  worfdn't*  ' 

*^Of  eousM  m4,  ny  juvenile.  Bat  netev  nind  Aat ;  you  couldn't 
psry  tbe  damam  withoot  recourse  to  tbe  governor  or  the  Jews ;  it  will 
be  tiflio  enough  to  settle  wifAt  mo  wben  you  come  into  tfie  tttle.^ 

Dunbar  wetddn'ft  add  that  a  thownrnd  pounds  of  bis  own  was  lying  m 
TMFf's  till>  wbo  wocddn't  yield  for  a  fiEnrtbin^  less,  and  chuckled  mueb 
ov«r  the  good  thing  he  had  madeout  of  bb  daughtci^s  blighted  aflfectione, 
lie.  Beatrice  didn't  guess  what  a  champion  lore  for  her  had  gained 
Chaise. 

8he  was  away  a  month,  which  month  Dunbar  spent  in  going  out  wiA 
Ao  DondEeyshire  hunt,  trying  hard  to  gallop  down  orer  fire-bar  gates 
and  stakeahbouttd  fences^  a  pasnon  tbat  had  grown  a  good  deal  too 
stMng  for  him,  and  flamed  away  in  ber  absence  Kke  a  carcase-rocket. 

**  Dunbar  lo«iks  as  seedy  as  if  heM  been  cleaned  out  at  the  Goodwood 
or  lodged  in  tbe  Queen^s  Bench,"  said  Mount  Etna  to  me.  *^  What  flie 
deuoe  is  come  to  him,  Van ;  not  in  lore,  I  should  hope  P' 

**  I>mbar's  too  old  a  band  for  such  bosh  as  that." 

Beatrice  came  home  one  Tuesday  morning  in  December,  and  that 
saaae  moming,  quite  by  chance,  Dunbar  a»d  Char^  drore  over  to 
l^ringley  for  some  pheasant  shooting.  Tbe  keepers  and  beaten  were 
waMag  for  them  at  the  lodge,  so  that  they  hadn't  to  waste  time  by  going 
up  to  the  house,  but  went  at  once  to  the  coirers. 

**  Bjr-lbe»byy  Dunbar,  Pussy's  coming  home  to-day,"  said  Charlie,  as 
they  walked  on.  '^  Well  go  and  pay  our  respects  to  her  at  dinner- 
time. Slle's  a  good  little  gnrf,  after  aR,  Dunbar.  Do  you  know,  I  used 
to  tbmak  she  was  fond  of  yon,  and  you  of  htr,  but  I  suppose  I  was  on 
Ae  wrong  hook,  as  nothing  came  of  it." 

^*  Ware  r  cried  Dunbar,  by  way  of  answer.  A  beautifal  cock-bird 
loso  Irom  the  coyer,  and  then  fell  dead  as  he  fired.  The  sport  was  rery 
good.  Dunbar  was  a  splendid  shot,  and  when  they  thnsw  tfiemseHea 
down  mder  a  hedge  to  refresh  themsehes  with  cold  capon  and  Qtnnness^s, 
bodi  were  tderabl^  satisfied  with  their  morning's  work. 

''Why,  look  there,  that's  PuSsy  strolling  along  fay  herself,''  cried 
Charlie,  as  they  finished  their  luncheon.  And  he  looked  orer  the  hedge. 
^  She  didn't  use  to  be  so  partial  to  solitary  promenades  in  the  park." 

Donbar^s  heart  beat  as  fast  as  an  express  train  as  he  saw  a  form  in  a 
grey  hat,  and  a  black  jacket,  and  a  scariet  petticoat,  showing  tiny  kid 
boots  to  perfection,  walking  unconsciously  towards  them^  witii  fire  or 
RS  QOgs  about  faer# 

*'  Cro  through  the  gap,  and  speak  to  her.  Where  on  earth  is  your 
pditeneff  gone  ?^  laughed  Charlie. 
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DwahsTf  kxii^n^  to  go^  yet  not  sure  liMt  it  would  be  wdeom^  pvAed 
Us  ymf  ihroofft  a  break  in  the  liedg»,  and  went  towaida  Ker.  Ubaifo 
fbflowed  him  qa&My ;  the  trigger  of  fab  gan  caught  oo  a  twig,  went  off, 
and  Dunbar,  pattmg  his  hand  to  his  nde^  gate  a  low  ery,  and  fell  fbr* 
wHius  oo  the  test. 

^Oood  Heareas!  I  have  killed  him,"  shrieked  the  hoy.  ''I  hato 
aonnieied  nij  mend,  my  dearest  finendy**  as  he  threw  himself  hende  Dm- 
bar,  dietraeted  with  grief  and  tenor.  Bot  widi  a  cry  ten  times  mora  ffdi 
of  anguish  even  than  his  was,  Beatrice  ran  up  and  dropped  on  her  knees^ 
her  fine  Uandied^  and  her  eyes  wild,  as  she  spoke  almost  inarttoalately : 

**He  w3l  die--he  will  die  f  Go  for  help — go  at  once.  Do  yon  notr 
hear?  Not  that  way,"  she  cried,  mad  fwthe  moment  with  agony,  <'the 
Mge  is  neaser.     Send  the  men  up  to  the  houa?.    60^  go!  or  he  will 

for 

GfaarEe,  seai«dy  consdons  of  what  he  did,  staggered  off  to  the  lodge, 
while  keepetB  and  beaters  flew  all  ways,  some  to  the  house,  some  for  m 
nearest  surgecMi. 

Beatrice  itnelt  beside  Mm,  supporting  his  bead  against  her,  holding  her 
cobweb  handkeidnef  to  stanch  the  Mood  flowing  fast  from  his  side, 
whfle  the  dew  stood  on  her  brow,  and  her  heart  stopped  iti  throbs. 
IHnised  as  she  was  to  such  scenes,  his  ashy  lips,  his  closed  eyes,  the 
deadly  paDor  of  his  ihoe  seemed  death  itself ;  and  Beatrice,  as  she  bent 
over  Mm,  learning  how  much  she  lored  him,  beheying  that  his  life  waa 
stilled  for  errer,  kissed  his  cold  brow  as  thoupfa  to  call  him  back  to 
existence,  and  prayed  for  her  own  life  to  be  taken  if  only  his  might  be 
spared.  She  mgot  aD  about  the  Corey  then.  As  consciousness  came 
back  to  him,  he  felt  her  hot  tears  on  his  cheek,  and,  slowly  undostng  hk 
eyes^  saw  her  fece  bending  orer  him.  He  thought  he  was  in  demnmr, 
bnt  thamadness  at  least  was  heaven.  He  tried  to  speak,  the  words  were 
under  his  breani,  but  she  heard  them. 

**I>o  you  love  me,  then?" 

**  Tea,  yes,"  murmured  Beatrice,  thick  sobs  choking  her  Toice,  and  the 
Mood  msning  into  her  cheeks.     **  Ton  wiH  lire  yet,  oh,  thank  Heaven  T 

'*  Yon  love  me,"  repeated  Dunbar,  ecstasy  beaming  in  his  fece ;  then 
hb  eyes  dosed,  and  his  head  fell  back  on  her  knee  m  utter  unconscious- 
ness again. 

It  was  not  long  before  poor  Chaifo,  half  beside  himself,  calfing  him- 
sdf  a  mnrderer,  wishing  himself  dead,  and  Heaven  knows  what  other 
awful  retnbution,  came  back,  with  half  the  servants  and  Sir  Cadwallader 
Mmsdfy  who  was  secretly  scandalised  at  seeing  Beatrice  with  a  man  s 
head  on  her  knee  and  her  hand  held  to  bis  side,  but  cotMn\  under  the 
circumstances,  lecture  her  thereon.  They  put  him  on  a  stretcher  and 
todr  him  up  to  the  house,  where  the  surgeons  pronounced  no  danger  at 
^  and  extracted  the  shots  very  easily.  He  was  on  the  sick  fist  some 
time  thoogh,  poor  old  fellow,  but  found  it  very  pleasant  to  be  petted,  and 
waited  on,  and  fed  with  evein^  delicacy  she  could  think  of,  and  made 
mudi  of  by  such  a  nurse  as  Beatrice,  till  he  couldn't  in  conscience  call 
lumsdf  even  convalescent  any  longer.  During  that  long  convalescent 
time,  when  she  read,  and  sang,  and  played  to  Inm,  and  wouldn't  let  him 
Eft  his  hand  for  fear  of  over-exertion,  they  came,  you're  sure,  to  mutual 
ezplanadons;  and  Dunbar  said  he  never  was  so  <K>figed  to  any  iptm  m 
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he  was  to  Charlie  for  shootiDg  him.  Beatrice  showed  him  how  natmnlly 
the  attention  she  saw  him  paj  the  Covey  verified  the  reports  she  had 
heard ;  hut  assured  him  words  coold  never  tell  all  she  had  suffered,  how 
much  she  had  loved  him,  and  so  on  cut  infinitum,  Charlie,  in  the 
agonies  of  remorse,  had  confided  to  his  governor  the  a£Gur  of  the  Covey, 
and  Sir  Cadwallader,  when  Dunbar  informed  him  in  a  decided  manner 
that  he  wished  to  marry  his  daughter,  couldn't  very  well  have  refused ; 
indeed,  I  don't  know  that  he  desired  to  do  so,  for  Lennox  was  as  good 
blood  as  the  De  Vauz,  and  had  ''  very  fair  expectations." 

'^  But|  Lennox,"  whispered  Beatrice,  laughingly,  on  Christmas-day,  as 
she  drove  him  to  church  in  her  little  trap,  ''  I  thought  you  wanted  a 
plain,  quiet,  sensible  g^l,  not  too  much  accomplished,  who  could  sew  on 
buttons,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  cook?  I'm  dr^fully  useless,  you  know* 
If  I  were  to  sew  on  anything  one  minute,  it  would  come  off  the  next;  and 
though  I  can  make  a  party  go  off  well,  I  haven't  a  notion  of  ordering  a 
dinner.     You  will  have  head  and  heart,  but  you  won't  have  hands." 

^'  Yes  I  shall,  pretty  little  white  ones,  that  wear  5's  eloves.  Head 
and  heart  will  suit  me  rather  better,  ma  belle.  Sewing  and  housekeeping 
,are  all  TOiy  well  where  they're  wanted,  but  I  must  say  I  prefer  an  intel- 
lect that  can  c^pe  with  mme,  and  a  clever  tongue  that  will  amuse  me. 
Depend  on  it^  love,  there  would  be  happier  marriages  if  women  were 
capable,  like  you,  of  elevating  and  interesting  a  man,  instead  of  thinking 
their  duty  done  when  they've  ordered  the  dinner  or  seen  the  children 
dressed.  Women  should  be  companions,  to  raise  and  to  amuse  and  to 
keep  the  love  won,  not  nurses  or  upper  servants,  as  too  many  tlnnk  it  a 
credit  to  be.  When  I  was  a  boy,  nope  painted  such  a  one  as  yourself; 
later  on,  I  only  pictured  her  in  dreams,  despairing  of  meeting  my  ideal 
among  the  inane  artificialities  or  uninteresting  common-places  with  which 

society  is  crowded,  but  now **    And  Dunbar  dashed  straight  into 

passionate  praises  and  assurances  that  he  wasn't  half  good  enough  ior  her, 
which  was  all  bosh,  for  he's  good  enough  for  anybody,  dear  old  fellow  1 
But  that's  always  the  way  people  talk  oefore  marriage;  after  it  they're 
given  to  thinking  themsdves  too  good,  and  tell  you  they^ve  thrown  them- 
selves away. 

About  the  middle  of  February  a  great  and  sudden  woe  fell  upon 
Snobleton.  The  Donkeyshire  were  ordered  off  to  Aldershott,  where^ 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  the  regulars,  I  suppose  they  hoped  at  the  War- 
office  (how  vain  a  hope !)  that  we  might  learn  in  time  not  to  march 
double-quick  when  '^HaJt!"  was  cried,  and  not  to  kill  and  slay  our 
brother  rankmen  with  unruly  ramrods.  Into  camp  we  were  ordered,  and 
we  and  all  Snobleton  wept  No  more  could  we  shirk  early  parade,  no 
more  could  we  go  our  rounds  on  pouring  nights  vrith  dainty  umbrella 
and  shiny  goloshes  to  protect  us,  no  more  could  we  scramble  through 
our  manoeuvres  in  any  style  we  chose — no  more !  We  were  going  into 
camp  with  the  men  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Cape,  and  the  eyes  of  a 
hundred  martinets  would  be  on  our  short-comings. 

Dunbar,  happy  dog  I  had  thrown  up  hu  commission,  and  was  going  to 
sun  himself  at  Mce  and  Florence,  instead  of  being  quartered  in  log  huts 
on  snowy  ground  in  damp,  disagreeable,  chilly  February.  We  gave  him 
9uch  a  farewell  dinner;  and  the  speeches  we  made  him  on  hb  desertion  of 
the  Donkeyshire  were  so  pathetic,  that  Popleton,  moved  either  by  tnem 
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or  hj  too  much  wine,  nearly  cried  as  he  reverted  to  the  Monday  night's 
loo  at  *'notre  magasin,''  '^now  dim  memories  of  an  irrerocable  past." 

The  20th  of  February  was  Dunbar^s  wedding-day,  and  we  came  out 
fall  force  in  Springley  church,  I  can  tell  you.  rop  and  Sooon,  who 
thought  the  yellow  facmgs  peculiarly  embellishing,  bemoaned  tne  mekn- 
choly  fact  that  mufti  was  the  regie  for  wedding  breakfasts ;  but  the  band 
stationed  themselYes  in  the  full  glory  of  their  unique  costume,  and 
actually  contrived  to  play  **  Haste  to  the  wedding  "  all  together  for  once; 
it  wasn't  particularly  appropriate,  but  that  didn't  matter — the  amount  of 
crash  and  noise  was  the  thing  aimed  at.  Beatrice  looked  very  charming 
in  her  cloud  of  bridal  gossamer.  Dunbar  swears  to  this  day,  that  when 
she  murmured  the  service  after  an  epbcopal  uncle  of  hers,  she  said, ''  I, 
Beatrice,  take  thee,  Latakia !" 

There  were  [a  doasen  bridesmaids,  harassing  visions  of  whom,  in  white 
tolle  and  holly  wreaths,  tortured  Spoon  and  shook  Pop's  fidelity  for 
months  af^rwards.  There  were  all  tne  Fitzcockywhoops  and  Pursangs, 
a  sprinkling  from  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  and  a  good  dash  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  I'm  afraid  there  was  more  fun  and  nonsense  at 
the  breakfiist  than  Sir  Cadwallader  quite  liked  or  thought  good  ton,  but 
it  was  a  jolly  affair  altogether,  though  Dunbar  worked  himself  nearly 
into  a  fever  with  impatience  at  it,  and  was  in  a  state  bordering  on  dis- 
traction till  he  got  Beatrice  safe  in  the  carriage,  and  qprang  in  himself 
with  a  hasty  '<Good-by,  old  fellows!" 

**  Well,"  said  Mount  JStna  that  night  at  mess,  **  I  can't  say,  gentlemen, 
you've  shown  much  aptitude  in  learning  the  drill,  but  I'll  confess  you 
havent  been  laggards  m  learning  of  Master  Cupid." 

'^  By  Jove,  no  I"  lisped  ELagle.  '^  The  Donkeyshire's  shown  itself  a 
very  inflammable  corps.     Dunbar's  got  a  wife——" 

**  And  Pop  a  promised  one,"  said  Spicer* 

**  Questionable  benefits,"  chuckled  old  Mount. 


*^A11  which  goes  to  prove  that  *  Ours'  have  made  asses  of  them- 
selves," summed  up  old  Mount  *'  The  deuce !  this  town  must  be  as 
full  of  love  as  a  bomb  of  powder.  Thank  God  we  march  out  of  it  to- 
morrow, or  I  might  catch  the  general  disease,  and  saddle  myself  with  a 
woman — the  heaviest  baggage,  take  my  word,  boys,  that  a  man  can 
dn^  after  him  on  a  march  through  me  ;  so  heavy,  that  many  a  poor 
feDow  I  have  known  has  been  glad  to  leave  it  in  the  rear." 

It  was  our  last  mess  in  the  Marquis's  Arms.  On  the  morrow,  fare- 
well to  Georgie  and  to  Adela,  to  the  Covey  and  cozy  luncheons  in  ^'notre 
magasin,"  to  easy  parades  and  mock  rounds  and  feather-bed  soldiering 
in  sleepy  Snobleton*  We  sat  late  and  drank  deep,  toasting  our  lost 
loves  and  bewailing  our  destinies,  cursing  the  War-office  that  wrote  out 
our  Kismet,  and  laughing  loud  over  Popleton's  poetic  fire,  which, 
wrought  upon  W  circumstances,  and  inspired  by  whisky,  found  vent  in 
the  rollowing  emirion,  delivered  with  some  hesitation  and  a  few  sighs, 
and  a  yast  deal  of  drinking  on  the  poet's  part : 
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SVCMLETOV'S  LaIGUIT. 

▲    LAT    or    FXBBU4.BY,    1855. 

Tis  OTCT,  Hb  over,  tbe  pang  is  past. 

The  miHtia  is  gone — is  gone  at  last ! 

Thejr  an  ''  |fone  from  our  gace  like  a  beantifdl  dreaoi," 

Am  are  wkistled  away  by  an  engine  and  steauL 

Ajkd  oh!  to  the  pen  of  a  Muse  to  dedaie 

The  heartrending  woe  of  the  bra?e  and  the  fair ; 

No  lay  of  Childe  Harold,  no  poem  of  Foe, 

Was  ever  so  sad  as  the  tale  of  our  woe. 

Ah !  little,  too  little,  the  Horse  Ghiards  can  gness 

Of  the  pain  they  have  caused  by  ordaining  tue  mess 

To  moye  to  that  horrid,  detestable  eamp. 

When  the  snow's  on  the  ground  and  the  weather  so  damp! 

Hie  last  day  has  oome,  and  the  last  day  has  past. 

The  bills  and  the  billets-doux  both  rained  in  fast. 

But  despite  ev'ry  obstacle  off  they  are  senl^ 

And  poor  Snobleton's  doomed  to  a  very  triate  Lent. 

"Notre  magasin"  's  shut,  and  desertea  its  halls. 

The  Covey  will  figure  no  mote  at  the  balk ; 

Latakia  and  Spioer  have  both  taken  win^. 

And  all  that  is  left  of  dear  Chailie'a  a  riag; 

fair  Adela's  spirits  to  zero  hare  sank. 

And  poor  Georgie  Pop's  in  a  very  great  fimk. 

Hie  Backboard^  flair  students  may  slumber  in  peace, 

Not  a^ain  will  our  Spoon  nsk  the  wrath  of  police ! 

The  cncket-field's  silent,  no  more  the  drum's  beat 

Is  heard  as  our  fellows  defile  down  the  street. 

"The  milishee's  a  coming !"  was  whilom  the  cry 

That  saluted  our  ears  as  tlie  oolonel  rode  by ; 

But  the  town's  silent  now,  from  the  north  to  the  aooih. 

And  cigar-«hops  look  yerymuGh  down  in  the  montiL 

Ladles  and  laoies'  maids  neither  can  sleep. 

And  eyen  a  bridegroom  o'er  whisky  did  weep. 

As  he  thought  of  the  Mondaj  nignts'  whist  and  the  loo. 

And  bade  his  East  Donkeyshire  comrades  adieu. 

And  "  Pussy,"  too-— Sprii^ky's  particukr  star — 

Ti«iaVia  has  sti^n  ama  whirled  off  afar ; 

Bat  long  skall  we  think  of  her  sweet  dancisg  ^es. 

And  bid  ner  "  God  speed !"  wheresoever  she  flies. 

So,  fanewell  to  ye,  mess-room  Anmhitryons  all ! 

Farewell,  ye  frequenters  of  race.  Hunt,  and  ball! 

Parewell  fjo  ye,  gentle  reunions  for  loo! 

Farewell  to  ye,  officers,  clever  and  moux ! 

May  you  never  know  sorrow  a  tenth  part  bo  great 

As  the  fair  ones  of  Snobkton  waStstta  of  late, 

When  tiieir  Donkeyshire  dadinga  wene  croelly  sent 

From  boudoir  aadorawing-rixnA  to  barrack  and  tent, 

To  practise  the  g;ooBe-step  and  study  the  drill. 

While,  in  the  flirting-rooms,  silent  and  stiS, 

Their  Galypsos,  formken,  bewail  the  dear  corps. 

And  in  tears  vote  the  Horse  Guards  a  terrible  bore. 

For  snatching  from  carpet-danee,  pio-nic,  and  baQ, 

The  Donkeysiiire  heroes,  so  dear  to  them  all ! 
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XJX  SnSODE  IN  ITALIAN  HISXOBT. 

L 

Tub  nortfctef  ItefydniB^  tke  latter  part  of  daefevteentboeahuy  was 
a  scene  of  gieai  toBJaamau  No  lomance,  however  nvid  dw  imaginatioti 
of  &e  writer,  (COoUeBeeed  in  dtep  interest  the  reality  wfaidi  history  kere 
presents.  Deeds  of  the  bladoest  crime  and  of  ike  noblest  heroism  are 
nKNight  befbie  ns;  we  may  trace  the  most  manrellosis  adyentans,  or 
follow  the  intricaoes  of  sahde  policy  and  deep  design.  At  every  tnm  we 
aie  startled  by  the  ingenuity  of  die  plots,  which  only  Itafian  tyrants  of 
the  Ibaiteenm  century  conld  have  conoeired — ^tyiaatB  who  cared  not  by 
what  means  their  ambition  was  satisfied,  aad  who  never  paosed  to  caL- 
oolatc  the  sacrifice  of  homan  fife  they  were  about  to  make. 

Set  aade  hnmane  scruples,  and  a  wide  field  is  qpened  before  the 
ambitious. 

To  be  powerful  at  this  time,  in  Itady,  might  almost  have  been  oon- 
sidoed  syoouyawns  with  criminal ;  for  power  was  generally,  if  not  always, 
attained  thrm^  crime,  provided  that  there  was  no  cowardice  in  die 


The  north  of  Italy  was  a  kind  of  patchwork  of  dnkedoms,  repaUics, 
and  seigBsories.  Each  funily  reigned  supreme  over  die  posMsnons  of 
their  ferefirthsn,  which  would  have  been  ample  for  private  individnais, 
hot  weie  Car  too  small  to  sustain  petty  monaiehs.  Hie  consequence  was, 
dmi  diey  wen  too  weak  to  resist  invaden,  unlem  aided  by  some  friendly 
power,  and  this  gave  rise  to  so  many  interests  and  countsr-intexests,  to 
so  man  J  jeahmsies  and  qoarreis,  to  such  perpetual  vacillation  aad  change, 
where  passion  and  inclination  radier  than  justice  ruled,  that  it  is  hard  to 
disentaagle  the  intricate  web  by  which  we  find  all  events,  actioDS,  and 
motives  samnaded,  and  to  draw  out  the  distinct  biography  of  an  indi- 
ndual  such  as  Cazrara,  whose  position,  adventores,  and  ambidon  caused 
him  to  be  mixed  np  with  most  of  the  ouaivels  of  his  time  and  oonntiy. 

Confiuion  is  the  chief  difficulty  witn  whaA  we  shall  have  to  combat, 
and  to  avoid  it,  as  much  as  possible,  it  will  be  neeessazy  fer  as  first  to 
take  a  cnrsosy  glance  at  die  podtion  of  fiarope  at  the  time  when  ftiis 
bmgraphy  coounences,  and,  secondly,  to  consider  the  general  state  of 
society  in  Italj.  By  dobg  this  we  shall  be  bettor  qualified  to  under- 
stand the  people  witn  whom  we  have  here  to  treat,  aiul  diall  be  able  to 
tnnsport  owselfes  back  to  so  distant  a  period  with  greater  ease  and  less 
complication  of  ideas.  The  odier  nations  of  Europe  were  suffering  almost 
as  moch  as  Italy  under  bad  governments  and  intesdne  wars,  occasioned 
by  the  petty  qoanek  or  ambidous  derigns  of  individuals. 

The  empise  of  Germany  had  fallen  into  die  hands  of  Wenoeslaus,  a 
weak  prince,  wholly  unworthy  of  his  illustrious  fiither  Charles  IV.,  who 
had  luraself  been  but  a  sorry  representodve  of  his  predecessors.  Wen- 
oeslaus reigned  about  twenty-two  years,  at  the  end  of  winch  time  he  was 
fbrmallj  ^posed  by  a  majority  of  the  Electoral  College,  whose  very 
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power  to  do  so  shows  us  the  weak  condition  into  which  this  indolent  and 
Toluptuous  emperor  had  hUen, 

France  was  given  over  to  anarchy  daring  the  minority,  and  afterwards 
the  insanity^  of  Charles  VI. 

England  was  distracted  by  the  turmoils  and  seditions  enacted  during 
the  reign  of  her  fickle  and  unfortunate  monarch  Bichard  11. 

Hungary,  in  consequence  of  civil  wars,  was  losing  all  the  influence  the 
brave  king  Loub  had  gained  for  hu  country. 

The  House  of  Ari^n,  which  had  assumed  considerable  political 
standing  under  Peter  IV.,  had  sunk  into  insignificance  in  the  hands  of 
his  indolent  sucoessor  John ;  and  Switzerland  was  struggling  for  freedom 
from  the  tyranny  which  had  long  oppressed  her. 

Thus  we  find  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  whether  influential  in  their 
political  relations  or  otherwise^  fully  occupied  by  their  own  intestine 
divisions,  and  but  littie  capable  of  interfering  with  each  other. 

Civilisation  may  be  said,  in  many  respects,  to  have  reached  no  very 
high  standing,  when  moral  culture  and  restraint  were  at  so  low  an  ebb. 
Men  concealed  under  the  gorgeousness  of  their  costume,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  their  entertainments,  much  that  was  coarse,  barbarous,  and  con- 
tradictory. 

Cimabue  and  Giotto  had  revived  and  improved  the  art  of  painting, 
which  had  been  lost  in  Italy  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries ; 
and  at  the  time  of  this  biography  the  whole  country  was  filled  with 
imitators  and  pupils  of  the  latter  artist,  who  had  far  outstripped  his  pre- 
decessor and  master,  Cimabue. 

Ornamental  art  was  carried  to  great  perfection,  and  illumination  is 
considered  by  some  to  have  been  in  its  zenith.  The  superior  beauty  and 
costiiness  of  all  articles  used  by  ecclesiastics  at  this  period,  and  m  the 
century  preceding,  is  remarkable.  It  shows  us,  perhaps,  that  the 
Church  reformation,  which  was  ere  long  to  burst  over  Europe,  had  ai 
yet  no  dawn  in  Italy,  and  that  the  priests  exercised  a  peculiar  power  over 
the  minds  of  the  people.*  We  find  the  most  elaborately  decorated- and 
cosUy  chalices,  pastond  staffs,  candlesticks,  reliquaries,  sceptres,  cups,  &c. 
The  priests'  robes  was  most  magnificent,  and  all  books  of  religion  were 
more  carefully  illuminated  than  tiiose  on  other  subjects. 

It  is  true  toat  the  dress  of  the  nobility,  knights,  and  ladies  of  the  four- 
teenth century  was  very  rich.  The  materials  were  cosUy,  and  precious 
jewels  were  worn  in  profusion. 

Ladies  bored  their  ears,  painted,  tightened  in  their  waists,  and  dyed 
their  hair.  We  find  satirists,  even  in  those  times,  inveighing  bitterly 
against  the  vanity  of  the  aee  and  the  extravagance  of  dress.  Armour 
was  very  splendid,  and  the  workmanship  good.  Weapons  conristed 
chiefly  of  lances,  scimitars,  pole-axes,  &c.  The  art  of  nunnery  was  in  its 
infancy.  Engineers  thought  chiefly  of  the  size  of  we  ball  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  cared  little  how  they  expended  gunpowder.  Great  patience 
had  to  be  exercised,  for  they  often  missed  their  aim,  and  more  frequentiy 
still,  in  spite  of  all  their  pams,  the  ball  would  obstinately  refuse  to  oe  dis- 
charffed,  and  botii  time  and  energy  were  wasted.  The  Y  enetians  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  to  have  made  use  of  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  in 

*  The  year  1376  gave  birth  to  the  Bohemian  reformer  John  Huss,  who  was 
buned  to  death  in  1415. 
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war  at  the  siege  of  Chiona,  and  the  use  of  it  was  then  greatly  objected 
to,  as  being  unfair  and  contrary  to  all  rule.  Unwieldy  though  their 
mortars  were,  and  unskilful  as  was  the  management  of  them,  still  when 
they  did  succeed  in  striking  the  enemy  by  some  lucky  chance,  the 
destruction  created  by  these  ponderous  balls  was  prodigious.  We  are 
told  that  one  of  the  mortars  used  by  Pisani,  in  the  war  of  Chiozza, 
carried  a  marble  bullet  weighing  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds. 
The  loading  and  firing  took  so  much  time  and  care  that  it  could  only  be 
effected  once  a  day. 

Animal  courage  was  not  wanting  in  those  times  of  perpetual  strife. 
Men  loved  fighting  for  its  own  sake ;  it  was  an  accomplishment  in  which 
every  knight  and  gentleman  was  skilled,  and  the  tournament  and  joust 
made  combat  a  pastime  as  well  as  a  defence. 

This  love  of  fighting,  though  it  was  engendered  in  some  measure  by 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  times,  helped  to  prolong  the  civil  wars  and  dis- 
tractions which  impoverished  every  land,  and  certainly  retarded  the  pro^ 
gress  of  more  difiFiised  knowledge. 

Whilst  books  were  hard  to  obtain,  and  very  costly,  learning  was 
naturally  confined  to  few.  National  literature  of  the  modem  world  was 
nevertheless  beginning  to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  of  the  choicest  kind* 
England  had  produced  Chaucer,  the  hthet  of  her  poetry ;  France  had 
given  birth  to  her  famous  hbtorian  Froissart,  who  was  ere  long  to  show 
forth  his  genius ;  and  Italy  could  boast  of  her  Dante,  whose  immortal 
poem  was  penned  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Petrarch  had  likewise  poured  forth  his  love  sonnets,  which  were  heard 
and  admired  by  all ;  and  his  friend  and  brother  poet  Boccado  was  famed 
at  this  same  period,  besides  many  minor  authors,  whose  renown  has 
scarcely  penetrated  beyond  their  own  country. 

Printing  was  not  discovered  in  Germany  till  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing century,  and  until  that  art  came  into  general  use  the  privilege  of 
reading  was  confined  to  those  who  could  afibrd  to  purchase  books,  or  who 
had  access  to  public  libraries.  Petrarch  presented  his  collection  of  books 
to  the  Venetians,  and  it  served  to  form  the  basis  of  the  valuable  library  of 
St.  Biark.  King  Robert  of  Naples,  the  Marquis  of  Este,  Giovanni 
Graleazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  a  great  many  other  sovereigns,  expended 
large  sums  in  collecting  choice  books,  and  thus  Italy  became  very  rich  in 
libnries.  Men  of  deep  erudition  and  sound  learning  existed,  to  make 
use  of  the  rare  privilege  of  reading  thus  afforded  to  them  by  the  rich,  but 
after  Dante's  death  and  that  of  Petrarch  there  was  a  dearth  of  men  of 
inventive  genius.  The  admiration  for  the  gems  of  past  ages  crippled 
men's  imaginations,  and  they  preferred  being  copyists  to  originators. 

Theologians  of  merit  were  not  rare  in  Italy,  but  no  names  were  of 
fiufiScient  importance  to  thrust  themselves  before  the  world. 

The  antagonistic  factions  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelin,  which  had 
played  such  conspicuous  and  yet  intricate  parts  in  history,  still  retained 
their  ancient  animosity  to  each  other,  though  the  heads  of  these  factions 
had  lost  their  influence  over  those  who  had  originally  formed  themselves 
to  defend  their  supposed  rights. 

The  great  schism  in  the  Church,  the  removal  of  the  papal  chair  to 
Arignon,  and  afterwards  the  absurd  anomaly  of  having  two  popes,  had 
wesJkened  the  pontifical  influence  in  Italy ;  whilst  the  feebleness  of  the 
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empise  liad  ofiMstadly  ihstoojwd  whatBrntpuamc  Genuunf  ivght  Imie 

Tki 


liad  in  Lombasd^  Tkiu  thft  ftetMos  «f  (ftneipkflnd  GiliMm  weM  favt 
flhfidowt  oEnloBt  thef  luid  l»Miit.aBd  the  nummt  nrifanr  diidagsBS Wd  p»- 
•onal  aategoniBts.diantfae  dianpiaiiB  afthe  Empire  and  e£&>nie.  *  •M^i 

We  hear  «f  tiie  Emperar  Ealkett  htgatiing  pvtgr  pnpdm8<altQC«ifcar» 
and  aiding  tha  Gwlph  hooM  of  GarrMsai  aad  the  PlaoBi]iHi«2«piiUic. 

Haamg  sow  endesuroared  to  bring;  aa  claaclf  a»  liea  in  atir  ponrai^.  faa* 
fore  mj  sBadeia,  tbe  atale  of  the  uutk  of  Itoly  at  tbe;pBnod  «il»n  our 
biograplij  commences,  it  is  time  to  enter  into  more,  minste  parftioxUBi^ 
and  lor  the  better  sndaratanding  oi  the  poikiea  ia  vhidi  Fwocsco 
NoTelloda  Canary  Iboad  faimself  when  auddenlfi  phwad  oai  Ae  IfaiDna  •«£ 
Padua,  let>  «i  torn  for  a  momeat^  aaid  ase  hoir  n  foiher  had  govwmfoi, 
and  what  had  brought  his  little  kingdom  t»  ueh  esftnaoitiea. 

Aawngat  the  dispBtaKta  of  the  north  «f  Ufaaly,  neae  weaa  mesa  am- 
bitions) nene  moie  emdl,  than  EiaaeaiBa  Veochia^  fiie  fother  of.the  hna 
of  these  pages* 

The  natural  position  of  his  territoiy,  ia  4daaB  pnudmitf  to  tfaa^  of 
Venioe,  made  that  repuUic  jealous  el  him.  Se  had alwafsbeeii  the  im- 
plaeaUeeosBiy  of  the  yenotiaas^  and  a  sabtle,  aaaoyii^,  Aoogh  inMBD* 
oessfol,  enemy  he  peeved  himself  to  ke« 

CamBaytnDeldei:^  was  of  a  dengaing*,  haedinataas».  anaapahle  of  oe«<- 
pasaon  where  iit  was  f pr  his  iatsnst  to  he  «meL  His  eonduefe  whilst  ia 
poorer  was  so  odioB%  liiat  it  takes  frosa  as  ^all  pitj  whan,  we  find,  him 
overwhelmed  by  advemitie^  dethraaad,  laiiinsaBed,,  aad.a^  lesigth  narw 
dered. 

We  may  date  the  eaeoity  betsReen  the  Viwatiami  and  CsBraea  fiiam  tha 
year  1356,  when  he  affinned  aid  te>  Laab  oilbmi^ef  whilst  on  an  eab- 
pedition  against  the  republae,  said  £knbi  that,  tuae  tins  sntagnptsm  was 
aoacished  by  repeated  iotrignes  and  insidta  aiared  by  either  pantyi  to  the 
other. 

Fraaosseo  Veeehio  faesfasea  aoensed  of  endeswoaris^  by  nadainnfiw^ 
to  become  aoqvaioted  with  the  pneeeediugs  of  the  Venetiaa  aenateni  and 
of  insinuating  his  iafluanee  aeenCly.  iato  their  coanmls.  Bis  apes  weoe 
to  be  found  everywfaee^  and  they  eoaimuniBated  daily  tor  him  aH  that 
had  passed  in  the  seaste  on  the  prsybua  evening;  A  amnk  of  Ski 
Jerome,  Bartsfomeo  by  name,  was  eaa  of  faia  ebuf-  instmmants,  and 
tiaoagh  him  many  inBaeatiai  pemenages  wane  won  oeex  ta  vieaa  meat 
advantageoas  to  the  intereste  of  Canara. 

Yet  darker  intrigues  aoe  had  to  the  chaiga  otl  Eraaeasoo  Veerfno^  for 
it  was  whispsred  nuat  he  had  fonnad  the  ifidhoiieai  projeotof  prwesaing 
the  lesarvons  which  svpftied  Veniee  with  watsr.  Tfasa  may  Imee  been 
merely  aa  iaventioB  of  pepulac  hatred;  bat  ene  atery  is  ksMeraathen- 
ticated.  It  seems  that  Carrara  had  a  tooap  of  bmaoasin.his  eaipfoy, 
and  one  night  be  caused  all  Ab  senators  wim  had  ifwhaa  against  him 
aad  his  pohay  to  be  carried. off  foom  dieir  bonses  ia  gondelaS|.  and  eaa* 
dooted  to  Paidua.  Here  he  neoriaded  them  <^  the  effausre  wards  thej 
had  used,  and  tfaraatened  to  put  them  to  deadu 

Carrara  did  not  execute  this  threat,  bat,  repeatiai^  af  hb  mefitated 
emelty,  he  ptamssed  to  leetose  to  them  their  liberty  apon  their  taking  a 
solemn  oath  never  to  divalge  what  had  eaeiiiBBd.  He  then  warned,  them 
not  to  pBJove  thenmel?es^  for  that  his  rei^nge  wooU  be  speedy*    With 
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tfaU  tonifala  nvniiig  they  ware  diMniifled  iroin  hb  psennoe,  and  tion- 
dueted  back  to  YeDice  by  night  in  the  same  mysterious  numner  theft 
they  had  oeme.  Several  jean  elapsed,  ere  the  whole  traaeaetion  was 
disrlnsed  fay  the  vny  bnMroes  who  had  been  employed  in  the  •ezecutioiuif 
the  desifiik  A  woman  of  the  name  of  Gobba,  who  kept  Ihe  house  viiieze 
the  baaiuta  were  in  the  h«bk  of  oBrouaine^  claimed  the  merit  of  havioy 
been  the  fiasi  to  make  tfae>disoIosmreB,  and  her  life  was  aparad  in  conse- 
queaos^  ^qghshe  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  term  of  tea  yean.  Her 
aoa  waa  hangrdy  .and  some  of  the  nunor  eonapbatozs,  after  having  »been 
tatmad  into  a  eanfession  of  their  goShf  were  tom  in  piecee  by  wild 


Sneh  itttrignes  aa  theae  laeve  well  caleolsAed  to  nourish  the  enmity 
between  the  eontiguoua  powers  ^  Padua  and  Venioe.  The  repuUie 
donbM  itstguard.for  the  pKotection  of  the  oiiy,  and  resolved  to  ha;ne 
aooide  compmsalion  fi>r  the  wxonga  they  had  sustained.  War  broke  eut. 
The  FadoMie'weBe  attacked  in  the  month  of  October,  1372,  and  aolicitsd 
aid  fipomthe;  Xing  of  fiungaty^whoy  to  Aow  that  he  remembered  iormar 
iavovrs,  sent  St^hen  Lae^  to  the  aasislanee  of  his  ally.  Unfovtanatelj 
for  Carrara,  this  general  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  siddiera  rafused  tn 
£ght  wkler  a  steangs  ^sommaader..  He  was  thus  obliged  to  sign  aa  i^po* 
Tniniims  tnaty^  in  whieh  Im  eqgaged  to  nay  230,000  duoats  to  the  i»» 
pohtie  for  the  <eapenses  of  the  war»  and,  what  was  istill  mose  humiliating 
to  his  paide^  hewaaioioed  mther  to  repair  himself  te  Yeoice,  or  to  send 
his  son  to  implom  fosgiyanesa  of  the  doge,  and  to  .promise  fealty  for  the 


Francesco  Novello  performed  this  last  article  of  the  treaty  £ar 
lather,  and.  was  accompanied  to  V*eoiee  by  the  poet  Petsaioh,  whose 
fame  waa  then  eo  great,  that  «  vast  ooaeouvse  of  people  assembled  te 
hear  lum  amke  hie  address  te  the  doge.  The  poet  was  so  ovenome  hy 
his  iseiings,  that  he  was  unable  to  attar  a.  worn  on  the  ocoauou.  The 
fallowing  d^  however,  he  'had  grratnr  coauaand  over  himself  and  spoke 
with  eaae  end  eSEaeL 

The  hiHailiatiBg  act  thaa  inyetei  mm  «o  galliog  to  the  pride  af  the 
Carraras,  that  it  redoubled  their  aaimositjii,  and  an  idlianoe  wasaoon  after 
aeeepted  wath  Gisnoa,  in  the  hope  of  hawng  an  ^oesasion  to  xevei^  the 
iaanit  they,  h^  suatained. 

The  oath«f  feidty  to  VoMee  waa  faigfltten  aa  soon  aa  utteaed.  Oatha 
ky  ^Mjr  ligbdy  on  the  Italian  ooaeoieBce  in  those  days^  otvil  war,  and 
it  ia  atnmge  to  thiak  that  antagxmislB  should  have  put  any  trust  ios  each 
other,  knowing,  as  they  muat  ham  doae,  hew  little  saoh  proteatatioas 
weae  wosth«  fisAour  was  a  virtue  talked  of,  but  in  pnetioe  it  was  eon- 
sidend  seaBewhattoo  iaeoaveiMeot  te  be  necessary  for  a  nobleman. 

The  ehnoeseieiB  of  the  times  speak  of  the  most  heinous  and  bloody 
Crimea  with  an  iadifierenee  which  ehews  ia  w4»t  light  they  were  iop 
garded  by  society.  The  most  horrible  aetions,  when  daily  breu^  before 
ear  netiee^  lose  jbhe-  intensity  -of  their  -oolottring^  and  as  crimes  the  most 
foul  atained  theceneeieBQe  of  akaestterary  Italian.noble  of  the  fourteenth 
eentory,  it  waa  nataiai  tiuA  wiiat  waa  ao  comcnoo  should  in  no  way  he 
fflKaeded  with  the  abheraeaoe  which  woald  now  be  caHed  forih  by 
euttfaftioae  of  onml^  and  intrigoe. 

i>2  . 
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Carrara  perjured  himself,  and  accepted  the  proposals  offered  to  him  by 
the  Genoese. 

The  riches  and  power  of  Venice  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  many 
princes,  and  a  coalition  was  formed  against  that  republic,  which  resulted 
m  the  memorable  war  of  Chiozza.  A  long  and  bloody  siege  took  place, 
which  was  carried  on  with  g^eat  skill  upon  both  sides.  The  Genoese 
were  victorious  in  the  end,  and  the  town  of  Chiozza  was  taken  in  the 
name  of  Carrara,  according  to  an  agreement  in  the  treaty  of  alliance. 

The  consternation  whicn  the  news  of  the  success  of  their  enemies 
caused  the  Venetians,  was  great.  The  people  assembled  around  the 
palace  of  St.  Mark  and  implored  the  seigniory  to  negotiate  peace  at  any 
price,  and  thus  to  save  the  republic  from  utter  annihilation.  Three 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  Chiozza  with  full  power  to  accept  whatever 
conditions  Francesco  Carrara  and  Pietro  Doria  might  think  fit  to  impose. 
All  overtures  of  peace  were  refused,  however,  and  the  Venetians,  finding 
themselves  menaced  with  total  destruction,  resolved  to  die  bravely.  The 
extremity  in  which  they  were  placed  gave  them  courage  and  energy.  If 
they  were  to  lose  their  liberty,  they  would  not  do  so  without  a  long  and 
desperate  struggle. 

Vettor  Pisani,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  after  the  defeat  he 
had  sustained  at  Pola,  was  now  loudly  called  for  by  his  countrymen. 
The  sailors  had  confidence  in  no  other  admiral ;  he  must  be  set  at  liberty 
and  restored  to  his  former  post.  The  seigniory  were  not  willing  at  first 
to  listen  to  the  popular  cry,  but  circumstances  obliged  their  doing  so,  and 
Pisani  was  accordingly  liberated  and  placed  in  a  position  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Francesco  da  Carrara  commanded  the  land  force  of  the  opposing  army, 
and  so  closely  were  the  Venetians  pressed,  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  obtained  provisions.  The  Genoese  fleet  suffered 
likewise  from  a  want  of  sufficient  supplies,  and  the  war  seegaed  likely  to 
be  a  protracted  one,  as  Pisani  avoided  any  decisive  engagement.  His  men 
were  inexperienced,  his  fleet  had  only  been  formed  a  short  time ;  he  would 
therefore  have  risked  too  much  in  attacking  a  veteran  such  as  the  Genoese 
commander,  who  was  sure  of  his  men  ai)d  of  his  vessels. 

Pisani  had  recourse  to  the  stratagem  of  sinking  some  barques  at  the 
entrance  of  the  canals,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  approaching  too 
near  the  city,  and  behind  this  barricade  he  was  able  to  carry  on  his  pre- 
parations for  the  completion  of  his  fleet.  Slight  skirmishes  were  per- 
petually taking  place,  from  which  the  Genoese  derived  no  benefit,  whilst 
the  Venetians  had  the  advantage  of  gaining  experience. 

Pisi^i  was  anxious  to  gain  time,  but  h^  was  also  desirous  of  driving 
off  the  Genoese  without  the  help  of  Carlo  Zeno,  who  was  pursuing  his 
victorious  career  in  the  Levant,  but  who  had  been  ordered  to  return, 
that  he  might  defend  his  country  from  a  more  dangerous  enemy  who 
threatened  her  freedom  at  home. 

Whether  Pisani's  skill  in  naval  tactics  would  have  prevailed  over 
superior  numbers  and  discipline  with  the  equal  success  wmch  he  had  at- 
tained in  warding  off  the  final  attack  of  the  enemy  seems  very  doubtful. 
The  arrival  of  Carlo  Zeno  and  his  fleet,  however,  precluded  all  possibility 
of  his  showing  his  powers  single-handed,  and  a  fierce  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Genoese  were  worsted,  driven  into  Chiozza,  and  there  be- 
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aeged.  The  position  of  the  combatants  was  thus  completely  changed, 
and  the  Genoese  found  themselves  safferiug  all  the  hardships  they  nad 
but  a  short  time  before  inflicted  on  their  antagonists.  In  their  turn  they 
experienced  the  disappointment  of  having  their  overtures  for  peace  re- 
jected, and  were  finally  reduced  by  famine  and  loss  of  men  and  vessels  to 
surrender  at  discretion  to  the  Venetians.  The  recapture  of  Chiosza  saved 
the  republic,  but  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

The  coffers  of  St.  Mark  were  exhausted,  and  the  donations  affoited  by 
private  individuals  for  the  country  could  not  continue. 

Fisani,*the  favourite  admiral  of  the  people,  died,  and  Francesco  da 
Carrara,  having  taken  advantage  of  the  distress  of  the  Venetians,  was 
bedegiog  Treviso  with  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Hungary.  The  city  held 
out  bravely  against  superior  numbers,  but  was  so  sorely  pressed  by 
fiimine,  that  Venice,  feeling  herself  unable  in  her  present  reduced  con- 
dition to  aid  the  unfortunate  besieged,  and  yet  unwilling  to  allow  Treviso 
to  ^1  into  the  hands  of  her  bitterest  enemy — Carrara — thought  it  best 
to  invite  a  far  more  powerful  prince  to  be  her  neighbour,  judging  that  by 
so  doing  the  danger  to  her  freedom  would  be  less.  To  Leopold,  Duke 
of  Austria,  Treviso  was  therefore  nominally  ceded,  and  he  gladly  prepared 
to  take  possession  of  his  new  territory  by  marching  ten  thousand  men  into 
Italy. 

Peace  was  concluded,  but  Carrara,  whose  disappointment  was  great  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  Treviso  when  he  had  almost  conquered  it,  resolved 
to  gain  by  subtlety  what  he  could  no  longer  gain  by  force  of  arms.  He 
bribed  the  Austrian  commanders  to  delay  taking  possession  of  the  various 
towns,  and  he  employed  every  artifice  he  could  devise  to  make  a  success- 
ful negotiation  with  the  Duke  Leopold.  Carrara  represented  to  him  the 
burden  of  possessing  a  territory  so  far  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  and 
whilst  negotiating,  he  strengthened  his  own  position,  and  added  to  the 
Paduan  ganm>ns. 

The  Austnan  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  dissensions  and  cares  a% 
home  crippled  the  duke*s  power,  making  him  listen  favourably  to  the 
envoys  of  Carrara,  who  ofiered  him  80,000  ducats  if  he  would  renounce 
his  claims  to  Treviso.  This  was  an  offer  not  to  be  cast  aside,  and  Duke 
Leopold  signed  the  agreement  by  which  the  Venetian  policy  was  over- 
thrown, and  Francesco  da  Carrara  installed  in  Ids  new  dominions.  Having 
thus  gained  what  he  had  so  long  courted,  he  would  gladly  have  remained 
at  peace  in  order  to  replenish  his  treasury  and  allow  his  subjects  time  to 
rest     He  was  not,  however,  destined  to  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Antonio  della  Scala  of  Verona  saw  his  prosperity  virith  a  jealous  eye, 
and,  helped  by  the  Venetians,  ^e  made  war  upon  Carrara.  A  battle  was 
fought  on  the  25th  of  June,  1386,  at  a  place  called  Brentella.  The 
troops  of  Carrara  were  victorious,  and  he  took  eight  hundred  prisoners. 
It  was  customary  at  that  time  to  send  back  prisoners  without  ransom 
after  having  seized  their  horses  and  arms;  so  that  the  numbers  taken  in 
battle  only  made  a  pecuniary  difference  to  the  combatants  individually. 

The  Seigniory  of  Venice,  acting  in  a  secret  and  underhand  manner,  sup- 
plied Della  Scafa  with  money  to  ^enable  him  to  continue  the  war  upon 
their  common  enemy,  and  another  battle  was  fought  at  Castagnoro,  in 
which  the  troops  of  Verona  were  again  defeated.  Francesco  Novello 
fought  in  this  mittle  under  the  command  of  Giovanni  d*Azzo  and  John 
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BMIrewood,  sn  English  mntemvy  of  gveat  repate  in  Jtaiy,  and  a 
df  strong  determinatioD,  and  a  eonsttmnnle  general'.  The  eueoen  of  thir 
expedition  opened  to  the  younger 'Camna  an  oppertanity  of  ravagfingtlie 
country  up  to  the  yery  gates  of  Terona,  bat  bisfaibar  «b»se  onee  again 
to  write  and  demand  peace  of  the  loid  of  Verona)  and  iranaesoo  Novirik>> 
had  to  content  himselfby  making  a  triumphal  entryinto  Piadua  amid  tba 
cries  of  the  populace  of  "^Carro !  Carro!** 

Antnher  formidable  combatant  was  now  aboat  to'  appear  oa  Hie  atage, 
and  to  create,  by  his  miquenchable  ambition,  his  cruelty,  and  bis  skilful 
£plomacy,  more  havoc  amongst  the  northern  nobles  and  republios  than 
any  individual  had  hitherto  effected.  This  was  Giovanni  CSeieazao  Vis* 
conti,  who,  by  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Franoe,  i^aimed  the  title  i^' 
Cbmte  de  Vettu. 

Perceiving- the  weakened  conditikm  of  botli  Antonio^delby  Soala  and  of 
Francesco  da  Carrara,  he  thought  that  by  aiding  to  foment  their  dis- 
putes he  might  look  forward  to  having  oecasion  to  aonihiiate  them  both. 
He  oflRpred  his  assistance  to  both  the  antagonists.  Antonio  della  Seala 
listened  to  the  perfidious  suggestions  of  this  secpet  enemy,  and  rotamed 
Carrara's  letter  negotiating  peace  without  a  reply. 

Giovanni  (xaleazzo  had  suceeeded  his  fatiier,  in  1^78,  to  a  part  of  the 
government  of  Lombardy,  and  shared  the  sceptre  with  his  uncle  Bernabo, 
who  fixed  his  court  at  Milan,  whilst  his  nephew  presided  over  his  at 
Pavia. 

Jealousies  and  intrigues  were  rife  in  the  courts  of  llie  uncle  and 
nephew.  The  former  wished  to  possess  himself  of  the  lande  belonging 
to  Giovanni,  that  he  might  increase  the  portions  of  his  numerous  children, 
whilst  the  nephew  feigned  incapacity  and  a  devotion  to  religious  exer- 
cises, visiting  the  sick,  praying,  &e.,  that  he  might  the  move  easiiy 
dethrone  his  uncle  Bernabo  Visconti. 

Waiting  an  opportunity  to  put  his  long-projected  plans  into  exeeutiea, 
Criovanni  Galeazzo  appeared  to  spend  all  his  time  in  making  pilgrimages, 
and  in  performing' numerous  acfea  of  devotion.  He  was  everywhere  seen 
widi  downcast  eyes  and  a  rosary  in  his  hand.  So  well  did  he  play  the 
hypocrite's  part,  that  his  uncle  was  thoroughly  deceived,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, thrown  entirely  off  his  guard. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1^85,  that  the  Comte  de  Verfca  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  ohapel  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  To  reach  this  plaee,  he 
had  to  pass  the  dty  of  Milan,  and  his  nnole,  having  been  infermed  of  hia 
intention,  came  out  to  salute  him  on  his  road,  aecoaspaniAd  by  his  two 
elder  sons  and  a  few  attendants. 

Bernabo  must  have  felt  some  surprise  at  the  eeeort  wiA  which  Iw 
nephew  thought  fit  to  make  his  pilgrimage,  but  fully  beUeving  that 
Gideaszo  was  too  much  of  a  saint  to  meditate  treachery,  be  rode  out  fesr- 
lessly  to  greet  him. 

Soareely  had  Galeaaao  embraeed  his  unde  with  the  greatest  apparent 
cordiality,  than  he  turned  to  his  captains  Giaoopo  dal  Verne  and 
Antonio  Porro,  and,  addressisg  them  in  German,  comantnded  t**^ 
Bernabo  and  his  sons  should  be  atrevted. 

Very  little  reristance  vras  made  on  his  behalf  by  the  MiloBese;  they 
were  weary  of  his  tyraonj  and  oppression.     Probably  they  thought  that 


ig  nnghi  be  gainwl  l^  a  cfamage  of  gevcmoii,  and,  theMfore, 
a  BMr  itfcanfe;  without  oooe  attonifitiag  to  lUiemto  the  old 
dating  tka  asreii  monllia  of  his  oaftxTity.  Bemabo  ViBOonii  waa  oonfinad 
in  ma  of  bb  mm  ahiAauK,  and  ibnse  waa  fowm  admhualewid  withoiU; 
effaeU  Ha'dkd  afc  Isngtb  in  tha  raoaiii  of  Dvoember,  ia8dv.aad  GMvannt 
GdMMnigiiBdabine. 

Himg  arthrtadr  hk  ambition  a  obtaining  poBaeflnon  of  the  whdo  of 
LoadMBdy^  be  tuwiod  bis  tbao^ts  apon  the  atatce  boidanng  on  his  own. 
The  disorders  which  distracted  tbam  fafouied  bis  pnrpoae,  and,  detez«- 
mioiag  to  eaconage  ihe  qaaxsai^  he  offisred  aid,  fiist  to  one  antagonist, 
tisBn  te  the  odwr,  as  we  have  abaadj  noticed. 

SaapaetiBg  bis  intentions,  they  at  fint  rejeetsd  all  negotisdons  with 
fainBy  Irat  the  IstaL  battle  of  Caatagaaro  so  weakeaed  the  rofccs  of  DeUa 
Seala,  that  he  was  glad  at  kengdi  to  listen  to  the  Mattering  proposals  of 
tbeCaaite  de  Verto,  and  a  treaty  was  on  the  pomt  of  being  eoneludedy 
when  Francesco  Yecchio  resolved  to  prevent  the  dangerous  coalition,  and 
to  aooept  the  eaartoDss  asade  to  himself  by  Galeaaao. 

Tk»  dlianoe  was  *8igiied  in  April,  IdST,  and  tiiesnn  it  was  agreed 
that  theoonquest  of  Verona  idiould  be  assnred  to  Viseontiy  whilst  Vicenaa 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Cairara. 

"Kie  allied  annies  of  Padua  and  Milan  entered  the  doomed  territoxy  of 
Delia  Scala  in  opposite  directions,  bat  whilst  Francesco  Veochio  was 
engnged  befose  Vioenaa,  die  VenetiaDS  had  been  busy  instigating  the 
inhsdiitaatB  of  Udino  to  attack  Carrara  on  the  side  of  Treviso,  which 
fcacod  him  to  aoeept  a  pvoposidon  made  to  him  by  the  citizens  of 
\fieena,  and  to  hasten  to  protect  his  domtnieas  irom  another  enemy. 

Hits  diivrsion  in  no  way  aided  the  cause  of  Antonio  della  Seala :  he 
was  isktefly  miaed.  Visconti  took  possession  of  both  Verona  and  Vicenza, 
and,  finding  himself  master  of  these  towns,  refiosed  to  give  np  either  of 
them,  er  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  his  ally. 

DeUa  Seala  wasforeed  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Venice,  whilst  Ae  Comte 
de  Yeslu  was  the  sole  gainer  by  the  war,  and  enjoyed  foil  possession  of 
the  torrttopy  ef  which  he  had  been  robbecL 

lb  mm  Fnmeesoo  da  Canara  implored  the  Venetians  to  aid  him  ia 
obli^g  the  Comte  de  Vertu  to  render  up  Vioenaa  acaording  to  the 
oiiigraal  agreement;  he  was  answered  by  a  eold  refnsal  on  the  part  of  the 
Kpnblic. 

Carrara  besought  the  Marquis  of  Este  to  intercede  for  him,  but  with  llie 
SBsne  assalb;  and  he  heard  with  alarm  ^at,  instead  of  seeking  peace,  the 
Veaedans  wese  evea  then  negoliadng  widi  Galeazso  Visoonti  to  continisa 
the  war. 

filled  wiA,  indignation  at  finding  himself  thos  duped,  Francesco 
Vecchio  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  Pope,  and  to  aU  the  Christian 
soToreigns  of  Europe  to  complain  of  the  wrong  he  had  suffered  at  the 
hand  of  the  perfidious  Visconti,  and  to  implore  support  and  succour,  that 
he  might  have  justice  done  to  him. 

It  was  all  in  vain;  and  upon  the  29th  March,  1388,  a  treaty  was 
sig;ned  by  the  Venetian  senate  and  Galeazzo  Visconti,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  dominions  of  Carrara  should  be  divided  between  them, 
and  a  war  was  openly  declared,  which  had  for  its  end  the  annihilation  of 
the  House  of  Padua. 
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The  community  of  Udino,  'Albert  Marquis  d'Este,  and  Francesco 
Gonzaga,  all  coalesced  against  Carrara.  Thus  he  stood  alone  amidst  his 
enemies,  and  was  as  much  afraid  of  his  own  subjects  as  he  was  of  his 
powerful  neighbours.  Surrounded  by  traitors  at  home,  scarcely  knowing 
to  whom  to  turn  or  who  to  believe,  Carrara  felt  that  his  power  was 
crumbling  away  from  him.  Suspicious  of  every  one,  and  fearing  that 
those  who  offered  their  advice  were  traitors  bribed  by  Visconti,  still  there 
was  no  resource  left  him  but  to  call  his  council  and  lay  before  them  the 
direful  extremity  in  which  he  found  himself. 

The  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Austria  had  both  promised  to  march  to 
his  succour,  provided  that  he  would  engage  to  send  them  the  money 
necessary  for  the  expedition.  Francesco  Vecchio  was  incapable  of  doing 
this,  as  the  constant  wars  in  which  he  had  been  involved  had  exhausted 
the  treasury,  and,  to  add  to  his  perplexities,  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  re- 
fused to  allow  any  succour  from  Bologna  or  Florence  to  pass  through 
his  dominions. 

The  short-sightedness  of  these  small  Italian  princes  was  obvious,  but 
the  influence  of  the  ambitious  and  powerful  loid  of  Milan  was  already 
felt,  and  so  great  a  dread  had  they  of  provoking  his  anger,  that  they  pre- 
ferred aiding  him  to  effect  conquests  which  would  render  him  yet  more 
dangerous,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  incuning  his  displeasure,  even  if 
by  so  doing  they  might  stop  his  victorious  career. 

The  ruin  of  the  elder  Carrara  was  inevitable,  and  he  felt  that  it  was 
so.  Enemies  surrounded  him  on  every  side,  and  his  own  courage  even 
forsook  him.  After  some  days  of  weakness  and  irresolution,  in  which  he 
listened  to  his  various  counsellors  without  gleaning  any  consolation  from 
what  they  said,  he  at  length  resolved  to  take  the  kst  step  which  seemed 
to  offer  at  least  a  faint  chance  of  saving  his  territory  from  invasion — ^he 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara. 

We  are  told  that,  during  the  few  days  that  the  lord  of  Padua  was  un- 
decided and  averse  to  taking  such  a  step,  traitors  were  not  wanting  to 
pour  into  the  ears  of  his  noble  son  dark  schemes  for  throwing  the  old  lord 
mto  prison,  and  seizing  upon  his  authority.  The  advantages  they  urged 
were,  that  the  Venetians  had  a  personal,  or'rather  an  individual,  hatred  to 
Francesco  Vecchio,  and  that  it  was  for  revenge  that  they  prosecuted  the 
war,  whereas  they  could  have  no  ill-feeling  to  the  son,  and  would 
withdraw  their  support  from  Visconti,  if  he  were  to  sit  in  his  father's 
place. 

Francesco  Novello  listened  with  scorn  to  these  dark  insinuations;  and 
so  low  had  the  sense  of  honour  and  religion  fallen  at  this  period  in  Italy, 
that  it  was  considered  a  noble  act  on  the  part  of  the  son,  and  one  de- 
serving of  all  praise,  that  he  should  refuse  to  comply  with  such  an  advan- 
tageous proposal. 
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VIDOCQ'S  VISIT  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

BT  WALTER  THORNBURT. 

Vidocq,  ike  great  ¥reneh  deieeiite,  duiinguUkBd  himself  at  one  period  of  hU 
career  by  putting  down  a  gang  of  Ckanffeute— country  thieveM  {many  of  them 
rick  yeomen) — who  used  to  go  about  at  night  in  disguise  burning  the  feet  of 
miser  farmers  to  make  them  eon/ess,  by  torture,  where  they  had  hid  their 
money.  My  poem  describes  a  sudden  foray  on  the  farm-house  of  a  chauffeur- 
yeomam  living  near  Brest, 

ScBKE  I. — ^The  Unlucky  Farm-house.    July  Evening. 

One  knew  some  evil  thin^  woald  happen  there, — 

The  poplars  stood  so  pular-Uke  and  dark. 
Pointing  their  steadfast  fingers  at  the  air. 

Like  notes  of  admiration — save  the  mark ! ! ! 

The  vine  broke  from  its  foster-nurse  the  waU, 

A  houseleek  went  to  seed  upon  the  roof. 
The  circling  pi^ns  seemed  to  keep  aloof. 

The  rotting  jargonelle  refused  to  faU. 

One  knew  the  serpent  fire  would  creep  and  wind, 

Bursting  from  windows  in  a  spouting  jet. 
That  doors  would  shrivel,  floor-planks  char  and  snap. 

Till  the  house  perished  in  its  fiery  net. 

Or  some  dark  crime  would  mark  with  scarlet  cross 

The  sinful  door,  or  Justice'  hammer  clamp 
The  entrance  up,  leaving  the  guilty  stain 

Barred  up  unseen,  till  rased  by  years  of  damp. 

Scene  II. — The  quiet  Suiocer  Evening  be?orb  Rain. 

Tlie  place  was  still,  the  farm-yard  quiet  as  death, 
A  dull  weight  pressed  upon  the  brain  like  lead, 

A  gloom  of  inky  olue  and  threatening  ashy  grev 
Was  in  the  west,  dashed  with  a  bloom  of  rea. 

The  spider,  with  his  fine-drawn  telegraphic  threads. 
Sent  quick,  fierce  message  to  the  anxious  fly ; 

The  wing-furled  beetle,  patient  on  the  watch. 
Lurked  in  the  comer.  Nature's  stolid  spy. 

The  spider,  ever  answering  the  door. 

Waited  for  visitors  but  slow  to  come. 
Still  running  out,  then  racing  flurried  back. 

Hearing  the  distant  blue-fly's  lazy  hum ; 

Or  sat,  the  centre  sun  of  laddered  world. 

Thinking  himself  the  Alpha  of  it  all ; 
The  nave  where  all  the  spokes  point  to  and  join, — 

Thero  wfu  his  poison  net  on  the  old  wall. 

The  fly  was  taking  on  and  off  his  pivot  head. 

Trying  it  round  as  fops  would  try  a  hat. 
And  there  'mid  clouds,  like  dancing  dervishes, 

Pnctised  the  little  tnunpet-playing  gnat. 
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The  moth,  with  mystic  cyphers  stamped  and  freaked, 
Flapped  at  the  window,  eager  for  night's  death. 

Or  slummed,  like  Hindoo  suttee,  to  the  flame. 
In  spite  of  pitying  hands  and  prayerful  breath. 

Sings,  with  their  imees  moody  to  the  wall. 
Tarried,  dull  waiters  upon  providence, 

The  while  the  pullet's  btiiikiiig,  wieked  eye 
Watdbed  wiih  a  caotiom  hope — expectaaqF  intaaaK 

The  gold-ringed  wasp,  for  ever  on  the  fret, 
Stun^  round  the  rool^  and  chafed  at  every  pane ; 

The  racing  mice,  behind  the  wainscot  board, 
Warnea  us  of  sullen  heat  and  coming  rain. 

The  house-flies,  shameless,  quick,  importunate,  and  gay, 

For  ever  foraged  in  and  pried  about. 
Flesh-hunting,  greedy,  impudent,  and  sly. 

Restlessly  fieeding,  ever  on  the  seont. 

Across  the  gravel  walk  the  red  ants  tramped 
In  Indian  file,  with  fretful,  honest  haste. 

Laden  with  burdene,  quick  and  hot  of  blood. 
Bidding  the  spendthrift  drone  to  moiurn  his  waste. 

The  leather-coated  toad  limped  lumbering  and  ashamed. 
Heaving  with  painM  eflbrt  thvough  the  flowers. 

That  shed  on  him — ^foul  type  of  sin  and  guiU — 
The  pitying  benedicttons  of  dew  showeis. 

The  watchful  fly-catcher  upon  his  post, 

A  customs  officer,  his  toil  to  take. 
Watched  the  frontier  with  bdffht  and  akining  eyes. 

To  see  no  inaeot  contrabuid  the  laws  should  hreaL 

The  moth  seemed  printed  on  the  garden-door. 
That  humble  kinsman  of  the  butterfly ; 

Not  golden-dusted,  or  yet  pnrple-plumed — 
A  simple  russet  rustic,  patient,  sleepy,  shy. 

Now  night'flies  tracked  their  shadows  on  the  wall. 
Or  walked  the  oeiiing,  m  a  sailor-boy, 

Head  downward,  clings,  without  a  thought  of  £ear. 
Intent  on  fruitless  search  that  could  not  cloy. 

The  rooks  were  toiling  through  the  heavy  sky, 
Hoarse  cawing  rcsuosely :  the  loneli^  bird 

Sang  ns  a  low,  sad  song,  then  silent  siUi, — 
And  no  one  cared  to  say  a  cheerful  word. 


SciNi  IIL — The  Thuksbbstobil 

At  last  it  came,  as  finm  earth's  buisting  heart, 
A  groan  of  thander ;  then  the  coal^bmck  doud 

SpUt  open,  belchinr  fire,  aaid  floodmg  rain 
Poured  down  a  deluge,  splashing  fieroe  and  kuuL 

The  kitchen  door  stood  c^n,  on  the  tfatesh<M  stone 
The  big  drops  danced  and  leaped.     How  fredi  and  cool 

The  smell  of  the  wet  earth  oame  from  the  gaiden^eds, — 
The  ducks  need  joyous  jsoaad  tiie  fana-^aol  pool. 
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Tet  this  was  but  a  foretaste ;  darker  still 

The  sky  grew — ^swift  the  archangel  brand, 
WhosjB  bfaae's  the  lightning,  flashed  and  struck  the  firs — 

Swift  98  Godfa  wimth  upoaa^ilty  land.. 

The  lightninff  beat  and  splashed  upon  the  pitchen, 

The  blue  name  shone  upon  the  gate  and  coad. 
The  firs,  low  eroaning  in  their  pain  and  travail. 

Bowed  writhing  underneath  their  dripping  load. 

St  seemed  to  echo  fiom  tiie  right-hand  walling, 

It  shot  in  pulses,  throbbing  to  and  fro. 
Now  dark  as  hell'»  antipodes  to  heaven. 

And  then  a-blaze  with  daylight's  fullest  glow. 

Volleys  of  growling  tliunder  rolled  and  belbwed. 

Enough  to  split  the  welkin  overhead. 
Driving  down  rain  in  fierce  and  fiercer  deluse, 

Bewboig  the  fmit  cbwu  on  ihe  gacdim-be^ 

As  it  would  rain  for  ever,  or  as  if 

All  rain  that  heaven  hedd  were  now  reieaaed, 
Tmmng  the  limes  to  watcrfalb,  the  poplar-tnees 
To  silver  mating  columns,  oaks  to  water  flowers. — 

Another  clap  roaued  out  before  the  last  one  ceased. 

The  rooC-tUesran  liJte  spouts,  tiie  slmcing  lain, 

In  savage,  eager  wxath,  raged  devil  hot. 
The  tkunder-caunon  volleys  burst  and  split. 

You  saw  no  inch  of  sky  where  light  was  not. 

Look  through  the  dark  doorway,  a  sudden  torch 

Burnt  blue  and  spreading,  as  a  flame  were  lit ; 
Look  through  the  window,  and  you  saw  a  roof 

Of  lightning,  and  the  tree  is  spHntering  smit. 

And  now,  as  children  hid  their  frightened  eyes, 

And  women  prayed,  a  lull  came  down  like  dew. 
So  soft  and  soothing;  flickering  now  and  then, 

Tlie  distant  fields  and  vineymrdfi  came  to  tkw, 

8tmm  IV. — Toe  A^vai^ul 

Bi  one  of  tbese  anick  bursts  of  angry  light 

Was  heard  a> clash  of  belis^a  coll  andiiaBtye 
(Df  oarriagB^wheeifr  up  tlmou^  the  avenue : — 

The  gfstea  flew  open  with  a  ekah  and  tumble.     ^ 

Now  they  gxind  nearer,  cruehing  hot  and  swift— 

A  UacflL  ooooh,  with  the  blioda  up,  funeial  hLaoL 
It  jerking  stops,  down  fling  the  rattliig  ateps, 

The  door  flies  open,  and  a  voice  cnes,  "Back !" 

Out  spBiqgB.a  bull^dog  man,  wiih  amoulderiag  eye^ 
Whisners  the  coachman  aome  short,  stersi  command. 

Throws  Back  his  cloak,  and  shows  he  is  prepared — 
'Tie  Vidoeq,  toiih  apistd  in  each  hma, 

A  dash  of  swords,  the  qoick  flash  of  a  pistol. 

And  V\jio^  through  a  smoke-doud  oeappears. 
Drafting  the  hleedii^  Chauffeur,  handcuned  now. 

With  his  hair  red  aoout  his  black  acorehed  esre. 

He  dragged  the  Chaofieur  in  and  slammed  the  door, 
"Dp  went  the  stejis,  the  horses  plunged  and  praneed, 

'Away  they 'flenr,  quic^  for  the  gaol  at  Brest, 
Leaving  the  farm-house  people  all  entranced. 
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iKttnele-ifnanele  bg  iDRoniisIiootir. 

....  but  made  a  mingle-maDgle  and  a  hotch-potch  of  it--I  cannot  tell  what.— 
Bp.  Latim bx's  Sermons. 

OF  NOVELS,  HISTOEICAL  AND  DIDACTIC. 

I. — The  Historicax  Novel. 

When  Becker  tried  to  combine  the  tale  with  the  archaeological 
treatise,  it  is  generally  owned  that  he  spoiled  both.  But  the  mere  en- 
deavour on  his  part  to  effect  such  a  combination — an  endeavour  which 
other  writers  have  made,  with  similar  results —bears  witness  to  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  historical  novel. 

Historical  fiction  has,  indeed,  been  pronounced  by  a  recent  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  essential  as  a  complement  to  history — history  alone  being  in-  ^ 
sufficient  to  bring  out  the  nature  and  power  of  a  people's  genius — what 
they  thought,  hated,  loved.  To  this  end,  he  observes,  Thucydides  has 
introduced  speeches ;  and  as  regards  the  modems,  history  still  remains  as 
imperfect  as  ever,  though  later  writers  have  learnt  to  attach  essays  and 
disquisitions  to  it.  After  the  historian,  it  is  argued,  has  done  his  utmost, 
much  is  lefb  to  be  done ;  and  there  is  no  faculty  to  do  it  but  the  imagina- 
tion :  every  reader  will  do  it  for  himself  according  to  his  measure,  link- 
ing the  great  thoughts  into  the  same  scheme  with  the  great  deeds.  And 
the  reviewer  maintains  that  in  proportion  to  its  success  the  historical 
fiction  will  be  not  only  more  attractive  but  more  completely  true  than 
history  itself. 

There  are  grave  and  accomplished  novelists  who  object  to  historical 
novels.  But  then  again  there  are  grave  and  accomplished  historians  who 
defend,  encourage,  and  consult  them — on  principle  as  well  as  in  practice. 

The  author  of  the  Promessi  Sposi,  for  instance,  has  given  a  pretty 
emphatic  verdict  against  them,  which  may  seem  strange,  considering 
that  quasi-historical  masterpiece  of  his.  When  Yon  Raumer  visited  him 
in  Italy,  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  discussed  between  them,  in 
some  of  its  bearings.  *^  As  I  had  heard,^'  says  the  German  Professor, 
''that  he  had  written  an  unpublished  essay  against  historical  novels 
(consequently  against  himself),  I  turned  the  conversation  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  undertook  to  defend  tiiis  class  of  works.  I  maintained,  that  a  bad 
novel  was  a  bad  book,  whether  founded  on  history  or  not ;  but  that  a  novel 
or  drama  reposed  better  and  more  firmly  on  such  a  foundation  than  on  mere 
fiction.  Manzoni  replied,  that  history  and  fiction  went  but  ill  together, 
soon  disagreed,  and  never  carried  truth  along  with  them.  The  course 
which  novel-writing  had  taken,  he  said,  showed  an  increasing  demand 
for  truth,  manifested  by  the  wish  of  those  who  called  either  for  pure 
history  or  pure  fiction.  To  mix  them  only  fostered 'prejudice  and  de- 
lusion. He  himself  had  oflen  been  asked  what  was  true  and  what  was 
not  true  in  the  Promessi  Sposif  and  such  a  question  he  had  always 
looked  npon  as  a  reproach."  Yon  Raumer  here  thinks  himself  at  liberty 
to  deny  the  accuracy  of  such  an  inference,  and  expresses  a  wish  to  know 
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wliether  the  anommo  did  not  represent  an  historical  personage  ?  Manioni 
replies  in  the  affirmative,  and  reminds  his  visitor  of  Goethe's  reproach 
that  there  was  too  marked  a  distinction  between  the  historical  and  the 
personal  in  the  Promessi  Spasi — whereas  the  novelist's  wish  had  been 
throughout  to  keep  them  asunder,  so  that  there  might  be  no  possibility 
of  confounding  them.  To  this  Yon  Raumer  replies,  that,  viewed  with 
an  artist's  eve,  and  treated  by  an  artist's  hand,  history  and  fiction  both 
become  truth ;  and  that  Don  Abbondio  is,  to  him,  a  much  more  living 
character  than  thousands  of  priests  who  might  be  seen  running  about. 
"  Shakspeare's  Csasar,  I  said,  was  more  historical  to  me  than  the  Caesars 
of  many  manuals  of  history;  and  Homer  I  should  be  sorry  to  exchange 
for  the  historical  osteology  of  all  his  works.  These,  Manzoni  said,  were 
minds  of  so  superior  an  order,  that,  with  respect  to  them,  he  was  resAy  to 
concede  the  point.  He  expatiated  particularly  on  the  unexampled  im- 
partiality of  Shakspeare,  and  on  his  power  to  throw  himself  into  each  of 
his  characters.  Besides,  the  drama  (the  very  form  of  which  must  resolve 
itself  into  historical  narrative)  was  less  calculated  than  a  novel  to  injure 
the  cause  of  truth." 

On  the  other  hand,  appeal  to  Mr.  Prescott  for  his  estimate  of  the  his- 
torical novel,  and  he  will  answer  your  question  by  another :  ^*  Who  is 
there,  that  does  not  derive  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  state  of  society 
and  manners  in  Scotland,  from  the  Waverley  noveb,  than  from  the  best 
of  its  historians  ;  of  the  condition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  single 
romance  of  Ivanhoe,  than  firom  the  volumes  of  Hume  or  Hallam  ?" 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  nothing  in  this  view  of  the  case  to  which 
Manzoni  would  object — his  strictures  bearing  on  a  certain  misuse  or  mis- 
appropriation of  historical  materials,  and  a  fusion  which  in  effect  becomes 
confusion,  of  the  vera  and  the  not  too  ben  trovato.  For,  apart  horn  the 
romancer's  creative  power,  there  are  diversities  of-  operations  in  the  con- 
struction of  historical  romance,  and  broad  distinctions  between  this  one 
man's  and  another's  mode  of  dealing  with  history.  The  principle  and 
practice,  in  this  respect,  adopted  by  M.  de  Vigny,  for  example,  in  his 
dnq-MarSy  would,  we  suppose,  be  particularly  liable  to  Manzoni's  ob- 
jections. For,  instead  of  following  Sir  Walter  Scott's  plan,  as  M. 
Demogeot  remarks,  or  that  of  Victor  Hugo  in  Notre-Dame — that  is  to 
say,  tjJdng  from  histoiy  simply  the  framework,  the  spirit  and  manners 
of  the  times  to  which  the  action  belongs,  and  inventing  a  story  which  is 
concerned  with  fictitious  characters — ^instead  of  this,  De  Vigny  must, 
needs  make  his  events  and  leading  characters  historical  also — thereby 
damaging  the  fiction  and  falsifying  history.  But  there  is  at  least  equal 
force  in  Menzel's  attack  on  the  other  extreme,  where,  expecting  a  true 
and  original  picture  of  the  age  into  which  we  are  (by  hypothesis)  trans- 
ported, we  find  certain  common-place  lovers  occupying  the  foreg^und, 
while  the  historical  background  is  poorly  painted  with  some  colours  bor- 
rowed from  the  historian.  "Whether  the  scene,"  Menzel  complains, 
"  be  laid  in  Spain  or  in  Poland,  in  Turkey  or  in  Scotland,  in  the  age  of 
Charlemagne  or  of  Luther,  of  the  Hohenstauffen  or  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  we  have  always  in  the  foreground  ^he  young  and  attached  lover, 
and  the  sentimental  young  lady,  who  long  loves  and  weeps,  but  at  last 
heroically  renounces.  These  lovers  of  every  age  and  every  clime  always 
speak  in  the  same  way,  and  use  the  same  high-flown  phrases  about  virtue 
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bbA  magomimnifi  IMb  then  oi  ttiML  «n  ittflteriiud  voveL"  if,  pev^ 
lihaaoB^  owr  jnttijr  iadigBBBt  Wol%xng'  sdiBf  ii.vui  histoiicBi'  hero  dmsld 
•ntd^ikeflHiiniMLlj  walkfr Immfaly  ovfor the  fltaig«y  and  sekbm  dfatutfb% 
even  hr  an  inrtsBt*  the  tediious  diidogaesflf'  the  1«i«t8,  or  of  those  mho 
ntrp\Eti6Dg.Kgmagb  tfaem;  bo  tlat»  woe  iro  to  lop  off  these  dUlegum 
■hI  the  muJittim  ftrageeusd,  mB  should  ttotc  "have  ten  leell j.  hishiiicri 
pe|gea-Ub  of  mny  A^imgHay  histonam]  Mmenoew 

fiat  jtflfir  ally  the  ydxm  of  kbteneal,  sb  melL  as  of  odfaer  fiettoni,  aaet 
fae  iDeaHimd»-»80  ife  hcid,  with  a  vvieieer  of  one  of  laqetdaBiiMFu 
RosaanammMeee — ^by  the  power- and  skill  it  daplayeytai^er  than  hj  -^e 
hiwleiiiiel  aaconwy  or  impoitaaoe  .of  itiie  •efrente  and  peiBons  intrednoed ; 
at  faeixi^'liiB  praiogalBPe  of  geBiiw  to  oaQ  -up  prieeee  and:  henoes  from  the 
dnst  antoWiiEil  Aaf  have^mnnUed,  and  delrght  ns  witfi  a  xsobb  ad- 
sbafale  jiipaiMin^etien  idiaa  eiK^own  mnideeonld  hare  fiunished  of  anoe 
meiakoBeiiname  we  hmvm  kng  known^  and  «£  wkoae  penonal  heari^ 
ami  habaliv  and  daiiy  liiougfatey  we  l»d  hut  a^  ymga»  and  niatif  idem 
With,  aoch,  liowevec,  it  k  tint  we  ave  neat  eatiafied :  if  our  idea  of  the 
person  in  question  be  not  yag-e  and  misty,  but  definite  aad  dehifuiiuei^ 
tba  aaanlt  -(ee  to  apeak)  of  aoemnulated  studiea  and  nnpnanona^  then  is 
Ae  oft  of  dieaniitent  and  fiiBaie  mgnally  moreaaed.  For  it  <ie  tiiB  cJh»> 
nwtete  moat  folly poitRayed>in hiatory  which  eadk  maai  baa  ^  paetuvedto 
fabnself  watk  moat  pceoinon,  and  thenafore  tbeae  of  which  ke  ia  leaet 
liiflly  tD«appB8Diale  another  man's  imaginary  pootraita.  The  iouge  in 
our  own  miada  b  'diatanbed,  aael  we  'feat  sumtfeiiy  of  the  diaappontmenft 
an  eKperianoe  lAen  we  find  some  ome  of  whom  we  have  lieoad  mncb 
WBiy  diffenmfe  from  what  we  had  imagined  him^to  'bo.*'  Henee  tfae«ritie'a 
eenehaeoB,  iftat  the  more  intiniately  and  genendly  an  Imtorioal  oharaaier 
is  knanen^  the  mora  unfit  it  must  be  for  the  pnipoaea  of  fioticsk 

With  the  eama  censor  we  inoline  to  betteve  that  the  great  attmetioD 
of  hiatoriflal  proae  fiction  ia  not  any  faoility  w^idi  it  aieiidB  fhr  the  oon- 
atomotion.  of  a  hatter  atery,  nor  any  aopertor  interaet  that  attachaa  to  the 
known  anditihe-piaaniaent  charaotera  with  wUieb  it  deab,  or  to  the  ei«oia 
it  deaerihee;  ^^  mfdher  the  oeoMBon  it  givee  for  nrnking  na  femffiar 
with  the^enaryHiag^  life  «f  ibe  age  and  the  ooantry  in  whiidi  the  aoeania 
kdd: 

**  DndepaodeiMt  of  ilibs  aaeiiti  of  the  fiotien  aa  a  work'of  imaginatRm, 
we  find'  another  aonoee  of  pleaeove;  and,  if'  it  he  written  faillhlaliji  and 
•widi  knoarfedge,  of  instruotioB  in  tkevirid  liglit  it  oasts  <on  tkedmaao* 
teinlicB  of  maa's  eonditMm,  whieh  hiatory  does  not  deign  to  reeoad* 
Tkia  kind  df  oacettence  may  ^*fve  iqilue  to  a  wmrk  whidi  ia  deAotiJPe  in 
Afr  bagkereaaautiail  qnalifioationa  of  imagibatcye  wftting;  av  old  kaUads 
and  talea,  wikieh  ksgnif  other  merit,  may  kefaluakle  illnatratioaa.of  the 
of  Aeir  time,  ao  by  casefoHy  osHeetiag  and  oeooentnltiDy 
xaya^  a  men  peroeaaed  of  talente  for  ^  task  nay  dmw  a 
Mnwg  ^ht  on  etatci*  of  society  lliat  were  fonaeriv  obsouve,  and  lima 
crealiy' enhance  llm  pleasase  we  derive  &em  any  h^ker  meiats  we  may 
findiaitie'StOTy." 

Tke  kiatoiicai  roaMmoe,  aa- Aliaon  pointa  out,  in  one  of  hia  eooayi^  is 
a^e^ed  Irom  the  principal  dafiksuhies  with  whidt  the  amialiat  of  aotnai 
ne^racwtes  hat  to  conteiid — ^keing  at  liberty  to  select  a  partioular  period 
into  which  he  may  introdoee  the  chatactera  and  eventa  moatremaxkable 
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tat  Aim  inlflM0t^«uL«bMnFeinitf  e£  intoimf  mni  aofcioa,  vhftteiBMr  he 
MM^  4m  mA  thai  o£  plaai.  ^  It  faecosies  powihle  to  Awaken,  nierwt  fay 
feliowMp  out  the  alafi  of  iDdividiuJ  a(dfeiitii»«  So  fiieai^"  jddf  Sir 
AirhihuH  fcaltnghr,  '^ia  the  wei^  of  the  loadi  enahiBy.  to  the  hia- 
taaan  ^MA  ia  thna  taken  Inem  the  hiogjCBBher  or  wxitcc  of  hiatorifMil 
mmano^  tb«C  saeoad-iato  gewu  can  ofl^t  touavpki  ki  4hai  <l^i^««f^^ 
to  lAkh  the  Y»ry  hi«heat  mind  adooe  k  ooiial  in  goaend  kiatoiioal.ooaiv 
powfioa/^  Porht^  Sir  Anfaibald  tMHild,  if  aakod^.  namo  Mr.  Thackmy% 
^JBhnund'*  O8.*«oie  in  poini^  on  the  one  haod^  and  hia  owm  *' Tifiateiy 
of  fiuBO^"  on  the^tkor ;  aiid  if  ao^  we  ahosM,  in  either  caae^  rgwtaanlj 
mfii  anee  vitk  hiaa ;  tkaogih  otherwiae  cfMicidky  with  the  diifit^if  hia 
nwnarkfc  Bie  dona^  hj  Ae  iMy,  fcaort  to  illuatnitionay  and  in  the  taath 
of  inie<of  Aan  we  ehoU  piDhably  aU  eonow,  wfaese  he  aaya  .that  Soott'a 
MLife  «f  Kapoleoai"  fwoiies  Sir  Waiter  to  here  keen -"< not  jAtogethor 
yialified  to  take  a  ipbee  among  the  graat  £n£^k  Kiatoriana" — tfcen 
addii^  ''bit»  to  ike  «ad  of  llie  world,  Biohaid  CcBi»-do*X.ioa^  <QnaaA 
Maijy  and  Bliaahetk,  wiU  atand  footh  fiwn  hia  oanmamoae  oLettiy  than 
riAeriappLthe  ilMioiae  of  XLume^  or  the  eloqnenoe  of  RobertBon." 

M.  Villemainy  in  his  long-ago  Lectures  on  Frenck  iitaratwra  'Oom 
Ike  rage  and  alarMB:  a  atu^  in  hia  native  land,  Befarredon  now  than 
one  fwaiMoo  to  wm  *^  Saoteh  nofek^"  fe«  ^rnvragfu  Jtml  ^idmwdM  tsCtm 
cUihre  ionxmm  de  moB  jottn^  aa  keiag  a  maiiiiraeBdiy  «Bapk)yvnent,  cf 
Uatern  in  tke  aeDtaceof  fieiMn*— a  niedhod  £0^  gi^ng  artiatie  raiief  to 
seal  ohamateta  hf  meana-of  inn^rikMiy  onea.  Mary  Steiart,  aaid  tke  ko- 
tanc^  kad  aoYer  keen  peatia^  with  suck  Mfi»4ike  saaliiy.  aa  in  tke 
'*  Akkot***  Aadagaia  in  iiis  Emaiamr  iea.  Rumoiugrets^  M.  YiUemaia 
gbrifiea  Sir  Walter,  TadnuraUe  Walter  Soott,"  aa  kavii^  in  hk  hiiL. 
liant  and.  mritiplied  «Mation9»  imparted  a  new  lifir  to  the  wodd  of 
rawanei,  even  maUag  it  eometimes  meie  trae  than  hiataiy  itaalf-^eiklr 
remdani  guelfttgfm§  pl%ia  oroa  que  thmtain.  Sar  Waitnc  ia  tcnlv  aaid  ta 
kave  read  4ke  Eteratare  of  tke  period  wiudh  ke  was  about  to  illuatiatai 
aot  iaatakiaterieal  detaik  aloae,  bat  in  its  lighter,. ita  meaner,  its  e¥eif^ 
day  gniaa»  dwelling  ea  it  till  ka  ftlt  kioaseJf  as  tknoghactaaUy  liviog 
ia.  tkat  a^B.  ^*  Tkeiv  oat  of  the  abnadaaceef  hisJcnowiedge  he  gave  ua 
ike pnwagfal eaaaea ia.  'Old  Monlality/  aad  thoae  wifechiBgoneaia  the 
laeny  gaaaBwoed  and  intdie oaatle  h&L  ia '  Ivankeeu' " 

Meet  weary,  flat,  aad  aiiprofaaMe  are  details  and  minntiie  of  hiatorioai 
lore  iatko  kiateiapal  naaiaao^  if  the  iaftaming  spidt  af  a  viiad  imi^pinaF 
tioQ  be  waatii^  Aa  Saiate-Beuee  saja  of  1b%  anther  of  .^norAoraM^ 
'*  Harlkeiemy  a^ki^  aaaia  a'a.  paa  vn:"  the  abk6  ia  iagmuoaaly  aooucatai 
yet  not  ala«ya-  tamj^.  tke  Ilend  sease  la  not  alway a  tke  deepeat  and  moat 
aitkfal :  *<  il.  a*y  a<do>vni  aeaveaDr  fue  oelui  ^  ?k»  U  faut,  a-t«a  dit, 
one  part  iiumrgmaiJQn  et  da  cvimtian  aMaie  pour  Je  oouTemc''  MaaY 
and  maay  ere  the  hiatoiioal  novel%  by  ooartesy  and  pukliahera  so  oaUo^ 
wkichaeBDa  nader  Mr.  Cariyle'a  deaeaption  of  ^  aothin^  bat  a  paate* 
board  Taae,  eobUed.  taigetker  oat  of  aice  and  waate*pi^per  aaid  waters 
ookrars;  altqgetker  uBeeneeoted  with  tke  aoil  of  Tkought,  eieept  kj 
Bene  jasta<-poaition«  or  at  beat  united  with  it  by  aome  decayed  jfiM^  and 
de8<^  bamghi,  wUok  tke  moee  cunning  deecnrationiat  (aa  in  your  Htttone 
Novel)  may  have  selected  for  the  basis  and  support  of  kis  iqj^iiitinationa/* 
Mr.  Shaw,,  the  tBaaalator  «f  Lajeteknikora  <<  Heiedc,"  jodiobnaly  en- 
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forces  the  duties  of  the  historical  novelist,  in  a  summary  form.  He  must 
follow  rather  the  poetry  of  history  than  its  chronology :  his  business  is 
not  to  be  the  slave  of  dates  ;  he  ought  to  be  &ithful  to  the  character  of 
the  epoch,  and  of  the  dramatis  pertotue  selected  for  representation ;  nor 
is  it  his  business  to  examine  every  trifle,  to  count  over  with  servile 
minuteness  every  link  in  the  chain  of  this  epoch,  or  of  the  life  of  this 
character;  that  being  the  department  of  the  historian  and  the  biographer. 
'*  The  mission  of  the  historical  novelist  is  to  select  from  them  the  most 
brilliant,  the  most  interesting  events,  which  are  connected  with  the  chief 
personage  of  his  story,  and  to  concentrate  them  into  one  poetic  moment 
of  his  romance."  Tilings  all  catalogue  and  costume,  all  "certes"  and 
<<  by  my  halidome "  stuff,  are  tolerable  only  in  Doghernfs  use  of  the 
term — ^tolerable  being  with  him  a  synonym  for  not  to  be  endured.  Well 
might  Proserpine,  in  Dbraeli's  "  Infernal  Marriage,"  reject  wholesale 
and  unconditionally  all  such  productions — answering,  when  Tiresias  pro- 
poses **  An  historical  novel  or  so,"  "  Oh !  if  you  mean  those  things  as  full 
of  costume  as  a  &ncy  ball,  and  almost  as  devoid  of  sense,  I'll  have  none 
of  them.  Close  the  curtains ;  even  visions  of  the  Furies  are  preferable 
to  these  insipidities." 

Not  that  the  novelist,  in  giving  the  rein  to  imagination,  may  leave 
it  wholly  unchecked,  so  far  as  to  let  it  carry  him  whither  he  would  not, 
should  not,  and  (with  historical  truth)  could  not  go.  History  must  not 
be  tampered  with  too  carelessly.  The  romancer  must  not  add  to  his 
cap  of  liberty  a  cloak  of  licentiousness— of  poetical  licence  that  knows  no 
end  in  wandering  mazes  lost.  Historical  students  are  justly  aggrieved, 
sometimes,  by  the  romancer's  disregard  of  stubborn  facts  and  positive 
events.  Many  are  the  romanSy  otherwise  charming  enough,  which  are 
"  trop  voisins  de  I'histoire  pour  int^resser  v^ritablement  les  esprits  amis 
du  vrai  en  mati^re  de  faits."  Paul  Louis  Courier  condemns,  as  frivolous 
and  vexatious,  all  fictions  of  the  Anacharsis  tvpe :  "  My  conviction  is," 
he  says,  *'  that  all  books  of  this  kind,  half  history  and  half  romance, 
where  modem  are  mixed  up  with  ancient  manners,  do  wrong  to  both, 
give  rise  to  false  ideas,  and  are  offensive  equallv  to  good  taste  and  to 
sound  learning."  To  make  an  essential  alteration  in  facts,  necessarily 
occasions,  as  Madame  de  Stael  observes,  a  disagreeable  impression:  look- 
ing out  for  truth,  we  are  unpleasantly  surpris^  when  the  author  substi- 
tutes for  it  some  piece  of  fiction  specially  fabricated  by  himself  for  the 
nonce.  Admitting,  with  a  leading  journalist  at  home,  tnat  the  historical 
novel,  '*  errors  excepted,"  in  many  cases  conveys  more  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  meaning  of  a  past  age  than  the  mass  of  readers  obtain  from 
any  other  source — the  worst  is,  as  he  reasonably  enough  complains,  that 
there  is  no  calculatme  with  any  tolerable  accuracy  the  amount  of  these 
errors.  "  Not  obliged  to  *  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  song,'  if  we  attempt 
to  arrest  the  author  in  the  historical  district  he  takes  refuge  in  the  liber- 
ties of  the  artist ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  can  cover  the  assthetic  sins 
with  which  he  may  be  charged  by  the  cloak  of  historical  accuracy."  He 
can  thus  play  the  game  of  fast  and  loose,  if  he  will ;  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  long  run,  a  losing  game.  This,  more  than  one  adventurous 
scribe  has  found,  to  bis  cost,  who  has  alternately  historicised  romance  and 
romanticised  history  too  far. 

Considerable  latitude,  nevertheless,  is  freely  allowed  to  him.    Yille- 
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main  roles  that  history  helongs  to  the  poet  as  does  the  clay  to  the  potter 
— ^he  is  at  liberty  to  transform  it,  modify  it,  reject  one  portion  in  order 
to  add  life  and  meaning  to  another.  If  he  bungles,  then  he  has  shown 
himself  unfit  for  this  freedom ;  if  he  succeeds,  he  has  justified  himself 
fully,  and  approTed  this  his  right  of  free  agency.     TotU  depend  du 

Hear  Gustare  Planche  on  the  same  subject.  ''  I  will  not  deny,**  he 
says,  in  his  essay  on  Les  BoyauUe  Ittteraires,  '*  that  if  you  push  to  an 
extreme  the  thought  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  there  is  no  longer  such  a 
thing  as  belief  possible;  you  must  bum  all  books  relating  to  the  past, 
or  simply  amuse  yourself  with  them,  giving  up  all  notion  of  getting  in- 
struction out  of  them.  But  between  the  incredulity  of  the  English  ad- 
venturer and  university  orthodoxy  there  is  a  middle-term  belief^  and  to 
thb  the  poet  addresses  himself.  The  historian  has  to  discuss  conflicting 
narratives,  and,  after  mature  inquiry,  to  draw  his  conclusion,  according 
to  the  relative  position  and  morality  of  the  narrators.  The  poet  has  the 
right  of  choosing  betwixt  these  narratives  that  which  best  suits  his  pur- 
pose. But  is  he,  on  that  account,  at  liberty  to  misconceive,  wilfully,  the 
general  character  of  the  age  to  which  his  hero  belongs  ?  I  trow  not." 
Philar^te  Chasles,  again,  is  severe  upon  the  short-comings  and  misdoings 
of  dullards  and  dare-alls  in  this  department — whose  production  turns  out 
to  be  an  abortive  nondescript — neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl — neither 
this,  that,  nor  the  other — mensonge  suspendu  enire  la  science  et  le  conte 
— a  thing  by  which  no  one  is  instructed,  and  only  the  shallowest  are 
pleased — which  hoaxes  the  benevolent  reader  by  unveracious  portraiture, 
and  makes  false  quotations,  and  smudges  over  the  manners  of  yore 
with  a  coating  of  modem  varnish,  and  riolates  the  sanctity  of  history 
without  attuning  the  ample  expanse  and  free  movement  of  genial  fiction. 

M.  de  Pontmartin,  in  the  course  of  some  ably  enforced  objections  to 
historical  romances  founded  on  contemporary  events — his  text  (and 
warning)  being  the  ^'Doa  Alonso"  of  M.  de  Salvandy— observes  that 
all  that  was  required  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  re-create  and  re-animate 
an  entire  epoch,  was  simply  two  or  three  real  personage  around  whom 
five  or  six  fictitious  ones  weave  and  unravel  a  romantic  plot.  "  It  was 
Scott's  good  fortune,  considered  apart  from  his  marvellous  genius,  to  live 
at  a  time  when  the  past  which  he  was  to  summon  from  its  tomb  had  been 
sleeping  there  long  enough  to  ensure  such  a  lull  to  passion  and  party, 
as  to  give  imagination  and  memory  sovran  sway."  The  same  critic,  in 
his  Cauteries  du  Samedij  dividing  the  world  of  readers  into  two  classes, 
the  seriotas  and  the  frivolous,  argues  that  the  only  means  the  historical 
roman  possesses,  of  rallying  to  its  cause  these  two  sections,  is,  on  one 
side,  to  make  hostory  a  gainer  to  some  extent  by  its  contact  with  ro- 
mance, and,  on  the  other,  **  que  le  roman  obtienne  grace  pour  les  aus- 
t^tes  de  rbistoire."  Which  double  condition  is  possible  only  when  the 
time  of  the  story  is  a  distant  one.  Grave  men  may  not  be  unthankful 
to  the  romance-writer  for  his  tact  in  throwing  light  on  an  obscure  age, 
and  introducing  life  and  movement  into  a  dead  and  motionless  age — in 
popularising  and  quickening  what  history,  erudite  and  systematic,  is 
occupied  in  merely  teaching  and  explaining ;  while  lighter  spirits  will 
not  withhold  their  forgiveness  from  this  new  kind  of  historian,  who  in 
the  act  of  amnsing  instructs  them. 

Certes,  excLums  M.  de  Barante^  a  rare  moUlity  of  imagmation  mast 
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be  aHowfd  to  *he  autlmrrof  ^<  Wayedey"  and  •'ivw^bmr  Nototeiiiy 
can  be  suggested  of  traDtportieg  us  jato  ^mb  agee,  or  giving  ihtm  a 
Bioie  pietmesqae  and  liwlj  aspeot,  and  move  oompkAtij  peravadnig  ike 
leader  thatiw  *'  k  aasbtkig  at  the  reffunac6oa  of  buried  agea^'*  TUfy 
M.  le  baron  goes  on  to  aay,  ia  'the  pnrogatne  e(  genras.  Such  a  writer 
imparts  an  incontestable  reality  to  his  creations ;  the  poet  seems  an  iiia- 
toriao ;  the  pieloreB  seem  portrait.  ^*If,  however,  we  weie  dispooed  to 
examine  Soott'e  romances  earelollj  and  in  detafl,  we  ahoiikl  fiad  them  io 
be,  above  all»**--aDd  Ifaank  <3rod  for  it— ^orks  of  imagination.  He  did 
not  pique  himadf  on  •either  minutiae  or  exaotneak  The  fieodand  cfall 
ages  inspired  hieifielioos;  he  was  thorougfalj  peneteated  with  it,  andk 
lei  his  pen  run  on,  without  e^r  'care  Ihan  to  please  himself,  aa  he 
sported  with  his  eseations  ;  lie  okithed  ihem  in  his  ^vovudte  colomsy  and 
{ffodneed  ^em  on  the  ihealve  of  his  fanor. 

*^  We  [Fran^ais]  can  iotm  a  better  judgmeni  <on  this  subjeet  in  lead- 
ing ^  Quentin  Durwaid,'  in  which  the  soene  is  laid  in  Fraaee,  and  the 
atorj  taJcen  irom  onr  historj.  Is  it  euppoeed  that  Sir  Walterput  himself 
to  miKh  trouble  and  taxed  his  leaming  sevesely,  to  draw  faas  Louis  XL? 
He  contented  himself  with  looking  rapidlj  through  Philippe  de  Comioes, 
move  as  man  of  Ae  world  than  faostoiian.  Haring  nmd  ibis  book,  he 
eonfuaed  the  dates  of  it  and  made  mistakes  in  the  names  «...  he  talks 
about  the  suspicions  to  which  Louis  beeaaae  liable  of  ih&ving  pnt  his 
brother  to  death,  and,  a  few  pages  further  en,  there  is  a  pnaposnl  to  send 
and  look  after  this  brother;  he  takes  X^euia  XL,  stUl  ynong,  presnanptueus, 
daring  in  his  devioes,  full  ef  the  fatal  actiTibr  wluoh  tlien  iaspiiad  hin, 
toch  in  laet  as  he  was  when  he  inipvudentij  ganre  hinMelf  up  at  tin 
Peronne  interview ;  and  Mt  man  is  made  one  and  Ae  aame  >peBSoiiaffe 
with  that  old,  apc^oleeticy  gioooiij  Louie  XL  who  distrusted  «verybodj 
and  lived  drearily  abut  up  within  the  walls  ef  Pieasia.  Sir  Walter  thus 
draws  together  two  epodia  of  entirely  diffiMrent  dataa.  In  the  atead  of 
historical  intereat,  which  consists  in  aheswng  the  pragreasof  events  and 
their  gradual  change,  he  substitutes  dcamatie  inteieat  (with  its  eompaet 
unity  and  its  mmvke  imimUamie.  He  creates  n  Lonie  XL,  who  hassdl 
that  look  of  mistraatful  tynawiy,  capiictons  aad  crael,  the  aauvenir  of 
which,  aa  it  abades  in  ihe  popnbr  memory,  forme  his  poetical  seal ;  aad 
at  the  same  time  the  old  monarch  is  smde  to  retain  auffieient  'enterpxiae 
and  ankmr  iat  aueoaas  to  risk  the  advantun  at  Peronne.  The  *6gase  is  a 
£viogone,  we  aee  it,  we  recognise  it;  little 'we  case  (whether  an  his- 
torian could  approve  of  it,  and  give  it  :a  -plane  in  'his  ;aeeufnte  nans- 
tion. 

'*  So  again  mA  the  mamieFa  of  therday ;  Shr  Walter  Seattipats  lumaelf 
to  ao  great  disquietude  idnut  seiwpulans  fidelity  of -deaoriptian.  He  lias 
made  no  very  nrolbund  leaearohea  inta  the'revolt  of  the  li^gaoiB.  liittle 
earee  he  that  this  people  was  ihe  nanit  indomitable  in  aU  Fbadan^  md 
had,  for  a  oentary  and  more,  w«ged  ierrihb  wars  widi  the  dnkas  lOf 
Burgundy.  Ha  has  ne  idea 'that  this  population  >CQnaiated,  net  nf  tiadett, 
but  of  armonrera,  rude  iranimitha,  na  intraotahle  and  crud  iiaoe.  Instead 
of  giving  them  for  'their  chieftuns  some  hoiglier  ef  the  floaddie  ttgesj 
amwd  with  nabass  and  daegar,  aome  jynsfie  demetkr,  like  AiteeaUe-and 
Piene  Ddb(Na,  the  fimcy  tms  him  to  put  an  eontract  with  the  fciodons 
Wild  Boar  of  the  Ardennes,  that  honaat  ajmdio  Pavittenyia  tnieii>utGh 

^  in  hianrmoarand^y  thejDev<dt».and  rasambiing 
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fmtker  IL  Figeftn*  thui  a  kmrgeois  of  tbe  fiftMBth  •oentiny.  Nevertlie- 
lea,  who^  mlM  sone  piof«Bfor  of  history  or  member  of  the  Academy  of 
InseriptiMM,  whe  ever  dramit  that  the  picture  of  the  sedition  at  Li6ge  ia 
BOt  peifeetly  tme  P  The  seeoet  of  it  are  already  imprinted  in  oar  memory 
befero  we  aal  ahoat  €mr  hiatorioal  yerificattoni."  The  historian  of  the 
DakedDaA  ef  Burgundy  speaks  irith  authority  on  this  topic 

A  aeoent  hktoricai  critic  in  the  Quarterly  ideview  has  remarked,  that 
when  the  geaius  of  Walter  Scott  first  pot  forth  the  historical  novel  its 
soeoeas  was  iaomediate  and  complete,  beeanse  it  gnlified  one  of  the 
stooDgest  instincts  of  our  intellectual  nature,  the  desire  of  realising  to  our 
imaginations  a  distinct  image  of  those  whose  names  and  deeds  are  fiftmifiar 
to  oar  memories ;  but  that  its  popularity  sobseqvently  declined,  because 
few  hvt  the  master  spirit  which  discovered  the  new  v«in  could  work  it  to 
advantage.  Adding,  that  the  historian  has  stnee  caught  the  tattered 
mantle  as  it  fell  from  the  novelist,  so  that  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
write  history  on  the  nsodel  of  romance.  *'  But  the  resuH  is  not  happy. 
The  lunrative  loses  in  troth  more  than  it  gains  in  interest;  and  as 
the  £uth  of  the  reader  dedines,  even  bis  amusement  is  proportionably 
diminished. 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  one  of  the  last  men  we  might  count  on  to  say  civil  things 
of  ie  roman  hiHarigue,  but  he  does  say  of  Scott's  historical  novels  that 
they  have  taoght  all  men  this  truth,  which  looks  like  a  truism,  and  yet 
was  as  good  as  unknown  to  writers  of  history  and  others,  till  so  taught : 
that  the  bygone  ages  of  the  world  were  actually  filled  by  living  men,  not 
by  protocols,  state-papers,  controversies,  and  abstractions  of  men.  ''  Not 
abstraetioDS  were  they,  not  diagprams  and  tSieorems ;  but  men,  in  buff  or 
other  coats  and  breeches,  with  colour  in  their  cheeks,  with  passions  in 
their  atomach,  and  the  idioms,  features,  and  vitalities  of  men.  It  is  a 
little  word  this;  inclusive  of  greater  meaning!  .  .  •  It  is  a  gpeat  service, 
fertile  in  consequences,  this  that  Scott  has  done ;  a  great  truth  laid  open 
bv  him ; — eerre^pondent  indeed  to  the  substantial  nature  of  the  man ;  to 
his  edidity  and  veracity  even  of  imagination,  which,  with  all  his  lively 
disoorsiveness,  was  the  characteristic  <of  Imn."  Such  an  historian  as  the 
French  Aeveluiion  has  found,  and  Oliver  Cromweli  too,  and  now  Frederick 
the  Great, — in  whose  histories  the  figures  so  veritably  live,  and  move,  and 
belnwe  otherwise  than  as  automata,  qinte  otherwise  than  as  Dryasdust^s 
diy  sticks — may  well  be  heard  and  heeded  on  this  much-rezt  question. 

It  is  tbe  great  glory  of  Seott,  observes  Mr.  l^soott,  in  a  critique  upon 
ChabeaabriaDd's  "  Sketches  of  Engluh  Literature,"  that,  by  nice  atten- 
tion to  ooatome  and  eharacter  in  his  novels,  he  has  raised  them  to  his- 
iauc  isiportance,  without  impairing  their  interest  as  works  of  art.  "  Who 
now  -maM  imagine,  that  he  coidd  form  a  satirfaotoiy  notion  of  the  golden 
days  of  Qneea  Bess,  that  had  not  read  *  Kenilworth,'  or  of  VUchard 
CsBor-de-Lion  and  his  brave  paladins,  that  had  not  read  '  Ivanhoe  ?*  Why, 
than,  it  has  been  said,  not  at  once  inoorporate  into  regular  histoiy  dl 
tiiese  iraita,  which  give  snch  historical  valoe  to  the  novel  ?  Because,  in 
Am  w^9  the  aferiot  tnA  wUoh  histoiy  reqdres  would  be  violated.  This 
casdsol  he,  Theftct  is,  Histoiy  and  Romaoce  are  too  near  akin,  ever  to 
be  lawMly -naaleA.  By  mingling  thsai  together,  %  confusion  is  produced) 
like  the  siingliag  of  dlay  and  night,  mystifying  and  fistortbg  every  foa- 
tnm  of  tha  IwdMipe.    it  is  enoagh  for  the  sievelist,  if  he  be  tnie  to  the 
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spirit ;  the  historian  must  be  true  also  to  the  letter."  It  is  a  significant 
homage  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  his  name  and  works  should  so  often  be 
referred  to,  in  the  course  of  these  our  remarks,  or  properly  speaking  our 
quotations,  on  the  subject  of  the  Historical  Novel — quotations  from  men 
of  different  opinions  and  different  countries — now,  too,  after  so  long  a 
time,  when  so  many  other  men  of  mark  have  sown  and  reaped  in  the 
same  field — a  Bulwer  Lytton,  a  Lockhart,  an  Ainsworth,  a  Grattan,  a 
James,  a  Wilkie  Collins — the  list  might  be  indefinitely  lengthened,  but 
somewhere,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  begin  to  include  the  servum  vilepecus 
imitatorum,  whose  name  is  Legion,  and  their  history  (like  Viola's)  a 
blank. 

Some  of  the  modem  pilferings  amid  the  marvels  of  Sir  Walter's 
romance- world,  have  suggested  to  one  critic  the  very  figure  of  Paddy 
unconcernedly  cutting  slips  from  the  rose-trees  in  Eden,  to  plant  in  his 
own  potato-ground.  The  critic  in  question,  rather  elaborately  "  shows 
up"  a  novel  called  "  The  Levite;  or.  Scenes  two  hundred  years  ago,*'  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  mere  servum  pecus  of  the  Historical  Novel, 
in  one  pregnant  modem  instance,  their  own  absurdity.  *'  The  qualities 
and  accomplishments,"  he  warns  them,  at  parting,  *'  are  great  and  many 
which  must  go  to  the  successful  execution  of  a  work  of  the  class ;  and 
where  these  are  wanting,  this  is  one  of  the  forms  of  literary  failure  least 
to  be  forgiven, — because  of  its  pretension — of  the  brilliant  examples  of 
the  class  that  should  have  operated  as  warnings,  not  lures, — and  of  the 
danger  which  the  cause  of  historical  truth  incurs  from  the  attempt  by  in- 
ferior hands." 

Referring  to  Scott  himself,  the  remark  of  another  critic,  engaged  upon 
Miss  Martineau*s  works  of  fiction,  is  emphatically  true — that  we  may  un- 
derstand history  better  by  the  aid  of  hbtorical  romance,  because  the  latter 
supplies  a  palpable  resting-place  for  our  minds.  It  does  not  add  to  the 
value  of  Scott's  novels,  in  this  writer's  judgment,  that  he  has  familiarised 
us  with  a  few  facts  in  history  which  he  might  have  neglected;  nor  is  he 
to  be  blamed  for  variations  fi*om  actual  facts,  which  ought  not  to  mislead 
us.  "  Tlie  true  service  he  has  conferred  upon  us,  consists  in  his  having 
supplied  the  defect  of  our  imag^ations  so  far  as  to  bring  before  us  men 
of  a  distant  age  as  real  living  men  of  flesh  and  blood.  Probably  their 
life  was  not  actually  such  as  he  describes  it ;  but  the  life  which  he  repre- 
sents might  have  existed,  and  is,  therefore,  more  like  the  lost  reality  than 
any  vague  abstraction  which  we,  of  the  prosaic  world,  could  form  for  our- 
selves." Hence,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  the  genuine  historical 
novel  is  of  essential  value  as  a  complement  to  history.  The  novelist  ekes 
out  the  scantiness  of  his  materiak  by  the  creative  resources  of  imagina- 
tion. He  descries  living  human  forms  beneath  the  dim  formulas  of  the 
historian.  No  doubt  the  historical-novel-reader  whose  historical  re* 
searches  begin  and  end  with  this  light  and  favourite  fiire,  is  superficial 
enough,  and  may  and  will,  if  shallow-hearted  as  well  as  shallow-pated, 
affect  the  rdle  most  smatterers  affect,  of  a  knowledge  which  is  really  far 
from  him.  But  the  historical  novel  is  hardly  accountable  for  the  foibles 
of  every  historical- novel-reader :  were  there  no  such  department  of  fiction 
in  exbtence,  he,  the  smatterer,  would  be  a  smatterer  still,  about  something 
else.  And  possibly  it  is  better  for  him  to  know  a  little — be  it  ever  so 
ittle — of  history,  even  from  non-historical  sources,  than  to  know  abso- 
utely  none  at  all,  which  might  be  the  case  were  historical  romance  de- 
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funct.  Meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  many  do  advance  from  the  historical 
novel  to  history  itself.  As  to  what  the  '^  rigid  worshipper  of  unadorned 
truth"  objects,  that  history  is  rather  defaced  than  embellished  by  be- 
coming the  subject  of  fictitious  composition, — let  us  see  what  Sir  Walter  ' 
Scott  himself  once  wrote  (in  this  case  an  interested,  but  in  all  cases  an 
interesting,  witness)  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarter^  Review :  "  These 
scruples  are  founded  on  prejudice — that  mischievous  prejudice  which  will 
not  admit  that  knowledge  can  be  valuable  unless  transmitted  through  the 
dullest  and  most  disagreeable  medium.  Many  are  led  to  study  history 
from  having  first  read  it  as  mingled  with  poetic  fiction  ;  and  the  indolent, 
or  those  much  occupied,  who  have  not  patience  or  leisure  for  studying 
the  chronicle  itself,  gather  from  the  play  [or  novel]  a  fl;eneral  idea  of 
historical  incidents  which,  but  for  some  such  amusing  vehicle,  th^  would 
never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  become  acquainted  with.  And  it  will 
scarcely  be  denied,  that  a  man  had  better  know  generally  the  points  of 
history  as  told  him  by  Shakspeare,  than  be  ignorant  of  history  entirely. 
The  honey  which  is  put  on  the  edge  of  the  cup  induces  many  to  drink  up 
the  whole  medicinal  potion ;  while  those  who  only  take  a  sip  of  it  have, 
fiX  least,  a  better  chance  of  benefit  than  if  they  haa  taken  none  at  all." 

Sir  Walter's  apology  is,  directly,  in  behalf  of  the  historical  drama,  as 
represented  by  Shakspeare;  but  it  tells,  not  at  all  indirectly  either,  in 
fiivour  of  the  histori<^  novel,  as  represented  by  himself.  And  a  goodly 
representative  too  !     Let  dryasdust  curs  and  ill-conditioned  critical 

dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 

venomously  and  hydrophobically  in  their  dryasdust  way,  at  those  who 
"  degrade"  and  "  distort"  history  for  the  "  base  uses"  of  fiction :  all 
their  snapping  and  snarling  will  not  silence  the  thanks  or  dbprove  the 
delight  that  divers  generations,  peoples,  and  languages  have  testified,  and 
yet  will  testify,  for  Sir  Walter's  '*  splendid  sins"  in  this  respect.  And 
tbo«e  of  us  who  have  been  young  and  now  are  old,  are  surely  not  ioo  old, 
not  too  far  sundered  from  our  summer-morning  selves,  to  be  still  alive  to 
something  of  the  spell  that  bound  us  of  yore,  when  again,  once  again, 
for  their  own  sakes  and  for  that  of  auld  lang  syne,  we  take  up  one  or 
other  of  the  Waverley  volumes,  and  renew  acquaintance  with  the 

Fair  Maid  or  Perth  and  her  true  Valentine, 
Or  tread  the  Alps  with  Awe  of  Geierstbin, 
Or  pace  the  hign  and  byways  of  romance 
With  QuENTiN  DuRWARD  m  old  Commines'  France, 
Or  read  with  kindling  eyes  and  cheeks  a-glow 
The  Talisman  and  neeness  Ivanhoe-^ 
The  Abbot,  tale  of  Mai7's  drear  decline. 
In  islet  durance  doomed  to  peak  and  pine — 
Or  Kenilworth,  with  Amy's  heart-distress 
Coupling  the  strut  and  fret  of  Good  Queen  Bess ; 
And  Nioel,  picturing  on  and  off  the  throne 
Her  ooz  and  heir,  the  Scottish  Solomon ; — 
Woodstock,  no  "trivial"  though  a  "fond  record" 
Of  Charles  in  hiding  and  of  Charles  restored ; 
Or,  tale  of  austere  sire,  and  maiden  meek, 
And  merry  monarch,  Peveril  or  the  Peak  ; 
And  that  commingled  yam  of  gloom  and  glee. 
Bed-coats  and  grey-plaids.  Old  Mortalitt. 
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Iv  w«i  a  gloomy  day,  not  far  off  tke  gloom j  month  o£  NerembeEv  and 
it  was  getting  towards  mid-day,  wiian  a  train  oa  ana  o£  tha  nmneraoa 
linoB  bnnchi^  from  tha  Londoa-brid|^  termaBaa^pafied  and  shaiekod  up 
to  a  aamawhat  inaig^fioant  station  a  few  milea  from  tawa.  A  jonng  and 
btautiful  lady,  without  attendants,  dascaadad  firom.  a>fiist-claM  oaroaga 

<'  Any  luggage,  ma'am  ?"  inquised  a  porter,  ateppiag  up  to  iiec» 

"  A  smaU  black  bag :  nothing  alsaJ' 

Tha  bag  was  found  in  tha  van^  and  laid  on  tha  platform^  A  &niily, 
wiko  appesjed  likewiaa  to  hara  aarived  at  their  destixHitiQ%  dosad  xtmad 
the  van  and  were  tumultuous  over  a  missing  trunk,  and  the  lady  dnwr 
bade  and  accosted  a  stoHd-lodbing  lad,  who  worn  tha  rulwBjf  mnimm. 

''  Bow  &r  is  it  to  the  Maae?" 

<<  The  Maie  ?"  xetamed  the  boy,  in  a  sulky  tone :  *'  that's  Lard 
Level's  place^  ain't  it  ?     It  be  a  matter  of  two  mfle." 

^  Are  there  caoiages  to  be  hired  p" 

^  Theie  be  one ;  a  fly ;  as  waits  heoe  when  the  tosiia  coma  in.* 

*'  Where  does  it  stand  ?" 

"  It  stands  in  the  road,  down  them  stairs.  But  if  yer  wants  the  fly, 
'tain't  of  no  use  waoting.  It  have  been  hooked  by  them  folks  as  is  a 
squabblioff'  over  their  boxes  :  they  writed  on  here  ycsterdary  lor  it  to  be» 
ready  for  em.** 

The  more  civil  porter  came  up  now,  and  llie  lady  appealed  t»  hin. 
He  confirmed  the  assertion  that  t&ere  waa  no-  prospect  of  a  coaveyanoe^ 
except  this  fly,  when  Ae  family  had  done  widi  it — which<  migiit  be  itt 
about  ,two  hourSk 

*<  The  lady  shook  her  head,  impatiently.  ^  Can  you  come  with*  ma 
to  carry  the  bag  and  to  diow  me  the  way  ?"  she  asked  of  the  sudly  boy. 

The  suidy  boy,  willing  or  unwilling,  had  to  acquiesce^  and  they  set  off 
to  walk.  • 

*^  Now,  which  way  d'yer  mean  to  go  ?"  began  he,  when  they  emerged 
firom  the  station.  *'  There's  the  road  way,  and  it's  plagio^  long,  two 
mile,  good ;  and  there's  the  field  way,  and  it's  a  sight  nearer/* 

"  Is  it  as  good  as  the  road  T' 

''It's  gooder — barring  the  bulL  He  runs  at  everybody.  And  he 
tosses  'em,  if  he  can  catch  'em." 

Not  caring  to  encounter  so  objectionable  an  animal,  the  lady  chose 
the  road  ;  and  the  boy  strode  on  before  her  with  the  bag^  In  due  time 
they  came  to  the  Maae :  a  low,  straggling,  irregular  sort  of  building,  with 
gable  ends,  looking  more  like  a  commodious  fasmrhouse  than  a  noble- 
man's seat.  A  room  seemed  to  have  been  run  up  hero,  amther  yonder, 
9i  third  somewhere  ellBe,  without  any  regard  whatever  to-  autward  appear- 
ance or  inward  regularity.  It  was  exceedingly  retired,  and  a  large  gar- 
den lay  around  the  house,  encompassed  by  high  and  thick  trees.  The 
boy  turned  himself  and  tha  bag;  round,  and,  pushing  backwards  against 
the  gate,  sent  it  open,  bsaBching  off  then  to  asii~ 
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*^  Jb  Bot  tiMB  tb»  firoBi  door?"  mImcL  hk  oompanioaL 

^'  'Tain't  of  no  use  going  to  that,**  repUad  the  boy,  mMching  on,  wMi* 
cot  deigning  ta  ten» :  **  the  old  gtotlenuo  and  lady  gats  oat  o'  tke  way, 
and  the  kitchen-wench  is  deaf,  I  think.  Last  time  1  oooie  up  here  with 
a  pavc^  I  rang  ai  it  till  I  was  tired,  and  then  I  kidcad  «l  it,  and  no- 
hodjhasrd." 

He  went  to  »  side-dooi^  Avng  it  open,  and  put  down  ^e  hag.-  A 
serrant,  with  her  gown-sleeves  stripped  up,  came  forward,  and  stared* 

<<  Is  Load  Uf«l  withi»  ?*'  inquired  the  lady. 

'*My  levd'a  ill  in  bed».''  replied  the  woman:  ''he  oaa't  be  seen  or 
spoken  with.     What's  waated  ef  htm  ?" 

*'  Are  there  no  other  servant^  do  you  know  P'  inquired  the  kdy  ci 
the  boy :  ^  no  upper  ones  ?" 

'*  I  doesn't  think  so.     There's  the  missis." 

A  tioge  came  over  the  lady's  face.     '^  Who  b  she  ?" 

*'  She's  Mia.  Ed'ards.  A  oU  laflk,  what,  comes  to  church  with  baoUea 
in  bar  shoea :  and  tkeoe's  Mr.*—' 

^<  What  is  it  that  you  want  here  ?"  interropted  the  servant  girl,  ad- 
draasing  the  visitor  in  anythiag  but  a  oonoiliatoiy  tone. 

^  I  am  Lady  Level,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  rmgiog,  imperious  v^iosu 
'^  Call  some  one  to  receive  me." 

It  found  ita  way  to  the  gid's  alarm*  She  looked  scared,  doubUag, 
and  finally  famed  and  flew  off  through  a  back  passage.  The  boy 
he«d  tl»  aoMuioMneot  «itl»ttt  ite  mfiingUi  nqoMumity  in  d»  leMt 
degree. 

'^That's  all,  ain't  it?"  asked  he,  giving  the  bag  a  condeseending' 
touch  with  his  foot. 

'^  How  mueh  am  I  to  pay  yoa  ?"  inquired  Lady  Level 

The  boy  paused.     **  Yer  baiu't  obliged  to  pay  notluDg." 

'*  What  is  the  charge  ?"  repeated  Ladv  LeVel. 

*^  The  charge  ain't  nothing^  If  folks  nkes  to  give  anything,  it's  gived 
aaagtf^." 

She  smiled,  and  taking  out  her  purse,  gave  him  half-a-orown.  He 
received  it  with  remarkaUe  satisfaction,  spit  upon  it  on  both  sides,  and 
then»  p«Uing  up  ana  lag  of  his  troosers,  ^pped  it  into  his  boot. 

*^  Bvttp  I  say,  don't  yer  go  and  tell,  over  there,  aa  yer  g^ved  it  me," 
jerking  kia  head  in  the  direction  of  the  railway  station.  '*  We  ain't  let 
take  nothing,  and  there'd  be  the  yull  lot  of  'em  about  my  eaisw  Ter 
won't  tell  r 

''No,  I  will  not  tell,"  replied  Lady  Level,  laughing,  in  spite  of  her 
cares.  And  the  promising  young  porter  in  embryo,  giving  vent  to 
a  shrill  whistle,  whieh  anght  have  been  heaad  at  the  two-mile-off  station, 
tore  away  m  fiaat  as  his  1^  would  carry  him. 

The  girl  came  back  with  a  quaint  okl  lady.  Her  hair  was  white,  her 
complexion  clear  and  fresh,  and  her  ey^  were  black  and  piercing  as  ever 
they  had  been  in  her  youth.  She  looked  in  doubt  at  the  visitor,  aa  the 
servant  had  done. 

'*  I  am  told  that  some  one  is  inquiring  for  my  loid." 

'*^Hia  wife  ia  inquiring  for  him.     I  am  Lady  Level*" 

There  was  no  mistaking  that  severe  glance,  those  haughty  ixmes,  and 
the  old  kwly  curtseyed  to  the  ground.     ''  Oh,  my  lady !  that  I  should  live 
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to  receive  a  Lady  Level  in  this  unprepared  state !     My  lord  said  you 
were  in  foreign  parts,  beyond  seas." 

<<  I  returned  to  England  yesterday,  and  have  left  my  servants  in  town. 
What  is  the  matter  with  Lord  Level  ?" 

'^  That  your  ladyship  should  come  to  such  a  house  as  this,  all  ungar- 

nished !  and 1  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady,  I  cannot  take  you  through 

these  back  passages,"  she  added,  curtseying  for  Lady  Level  to  go  out 
again.     "  Deborah,  go  and  open  the  front  door." 

Lady  Level,  in  the  midst  of  lamentation,  was  ushered  into  a  long,  low» 
uncarpeted  room,  very  bare,  chairs  and  a  large  table  being  all  that 
it  contained.  '*  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  Lady  Level ;  "  I  have  not 
come  to  see  the  house  or  furniture;  I  have  come  only  to  see  Lord 
Level,  and  may  not  remain  above  an  hour  or  two.  I  cannot  tell.  You 
are " 

"  My  name  is  Edwards,  my  lady.  I  was  housekeeper  in  the  late  lord's 
time,  and,  when  a  young  woman,  I  had  the  honour  of  nursing  my  lord. 
Since  the  late  lord's  death,  I  and  my  brother,  Jacob  Drewitt,  have  mostly 
lived  here :  he  used  to  be  the  house  steward." 

Lady  Level  took  off  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  threw  them  on  the 
table:  she  looked  impatient  and  restless.  ''Where  is  Ix>rd  Jjevel's 
room  ?  show  me  to  it.'* 

Mrs.  Edwards  marshalled  her  up-stairs,  speaking  of  Lord  Level  in  a 
low  tone.  He  had  received  a  hurt  to  his  knee  when  out  riding,  and  it 
had  induced  attacks  of  fever,  deepening  at  times  into  slight  delirium. 
Queer^  in-and-out  stairs  they  were,  with  long  passages  and  short  turn- 
ings. She  gently  threw  open  the  door  of  a  good-sized,  handsome  room : 
ou  the  bed  lay  Lord  Level,  his  eyes  closed. 

^'  He  is  off  in  a  doze  again,  my  lady,'*  she  whispered:  "  he  is  sure  to 
go  to  sleep  whenever  the  fever  leaves  him." 

**  There's  no  fire !"  exclaimed  Lady  Level. 

"  The  doctor  says  there's  not  to  he  any,  my  lady.  In  the  opposite 
room  to  this,  across  the  passage,  there's  a  good  one.  It's  my  lord's 
sitting-room  when  he  is  well." 

The  housekeeper  left  the  chamber  as  she  spoke,  scarcely  knowing 
whether  she  stood  on  her  head  or  her  heels,  so  completely  was  she  con- 
founded by  this  arrival  of  Lady  Level's — and  nothing  fit  to  entertain 
her !     She  had  her  head  and  her  hands  full  just  then,  had  Mrs.  Edwards. 

As  Lady  Level  moved  forward,  her  dress  came  in  contact  with  a  light 
chair,  and  upset  it.  The  invalid  started,  and  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow. 

"Why!— who-isit?" 

"  It  is  I,  Lord  Level,"  she  said,  advancing  to  the  bed. 

He  looked  strangely  amazed  and  perplexed ;  he  could  not  believe  his 
own  eyes;  staring  at  her  as  though  he  would  discover  whether  she  was 
really  before  him,  or  whether  he  was  in  a  dream. 

"  Don't  you  know  me  ?"  returned  I^dy  Level. 

"  What  the what  brings  you  here  ?"  he  slowly  ejaculated. 

"  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you.     I *' 

"  Why  are  you  not  still  in  Germany,  where  I  left  you  ?"  demanded 
Lord  Level. 

"  I  thought  X  had  been  there  long  enough ;  too  long ;  and  I  quitted  it" 
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'>  Who  gave  you  leave  to  quit  it  ?"  he  exclaimed,  raiaag  his  Toice  to 
anger.     "  Did  I  ?" 

<*  You  sent  me  word  you  had  met  with  an  aoddent,  and  that  brought 
me  o?er.  I  did  not  travel  alone:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ravensworth  arrived  at 
the  place  accidentally,  and  I  returned  home  with  them.  Lord  Level,  we 
must  have  an  explanation :  I  have  come  here  to  tell  you  many  things ; 
one  is,  that  I  will  no  longer  submit  to  be  treated  as  a  child " 

''Blanche!"  he  sharply  interrupted. 

"Welir 

"  You  will  leave  this  house,  now,  at  once,  and  go  back  to  whence  you 
came." 

*'  I  will  not,"  she  replied.  ''  I  will  not  leave  England  again  at  all,  and 
1  will  not  go  from  here  until  I  have  had  an  explanation  £rom  you.  If 
yovL  are  too  ill,  I  will  wait  for  it." 

''  You  cannot  wait  here." 

"  Lord  Level,  I  will." 

His  lordship  broke  into  a  few  oaths.     ''  Where  are  the  servants  ?" 

''In  London,  at  an  hotel.  When  I  got  there  yesterday  morning,"  she 
continued,  slowly  and  steadily,  "  I  drove  to  your  rooms " 

"  Rooms !"  interrupted  Lord  Level.     "  What  rooms?" 

"  The  rooms  whence  you  dated  your  letters  to  me." 

A  flush  passed  over  Lord  Level's  hardened  face.  "  You — went — 
there !" 

"  I  went  there." 

They  continued  to  look  at  each  other :  Lord  Level  as  though  he  could 
not  credit  what  she  said ;  his  wife  with  a  brow  of  haughty,  condemning 
scorn.  His  eyes  were  the  first  to  droop.  Then  ensued  words  of  re- 
crimination ;  nothing  pleasing  or  satisfactory;  and  at  length  Lord  Level 
worked  himself  into  a  return  of  the  fever,  his  speech  became  random, 
his  miod  wandering.  Lady  Level  grew  alarmed,  and  loudly  rang  the 
bell. 

She  started  with  astonishment  when  it  was  answered,  and  with  diffi- 
culty recognised  Mrs.  Edwards.  She  was  attired  in  her  gala  dress  of 
days  long  gone  by  :  a  short,  full  red  petticoat,  and  a  chintz  gown  looped 
above  it  in  festoons,  high-heeled  shoes,  buckles,  snow-white  stockings 
with  worked  "  clocks,"  a  mob  cap  of  clear  lace,  large  gold  earrings,  and 
black  mittens.  And  so  long  as  Lady  Level  stayed,  she  never  saw  her  but 
in  this  costume. 

"  Is  he  out  of  his  mind?"  gasped  Lady  Level,  terrified  at  her  lord's 
words  and  restless  motions. 

"  It  is  the  fever,  my  lady.  Dear,  dear !  and  we  thought  him  so  much 
better  to-day  I" 

"  Something  has  occurred  to  agitate  his  lordship,"  exclaimed  the  sur- 
geon, when  he  paid  his  afternoon  visit,  and  was  made  known  to  Lady 
LeveL 

"  We  were  speaking  on  family  affairs,  and  Lord  Level  grew  excited," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Then,  my  lady,  don't  speak  of  family  affairs  again,  while  he  is  in  this 
weak  oondition ;  or  of  any  other  affairs,  likely  to  excite  him.  You  must, 
if  you  please,  put  off  such,  until  he  is  better." 

"  How  long  will  that  be  first?"  asked  Lady  LeveL 
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<<  I  mt^t  81^:  ii  mny  be  »  week,  or  itmaf  W  m  montli :  whaa  oooe 
these  intermittent  feyers  get  into  the  system,  it  is  difficnlti  to  shake  then 
o«i'o£  il.  Mooh.  depends  udoq  hi*  kesf  iag  himself  tranquil,  and>mpon 
those  aiMud  helping  hin  te  keep  sa.** 

Lady  Lev«l>  conoiltipg  nohodvv  resolved  to  remaia  ^ere  she^  mmv  as 
her  fiMtlier,.  Majer  CmAtUy  had  said,  Blanche  wat  aetiiag  up  a  will  ef  her 
own,  and  an  okstinate  one*  SHie  sent  for  the  two  servanta  who  had  at^ 
tended  her  home  from  Germany,  Saodem  and  Timms^  and  finr  esitatn 
luggage  belonging  to  herself.  Mrs.  Edwards  did  the  best  she  could  with 
thA»  influx  of  vwiton  to  a  scarceiy-fomiahed  house. 

A  few  days  passed  on.  Lady  Level  paid  a  short  formal  visit  to  her 
hiiahaad*s  room'  twice  a  day,  hat  she  did  not  enter  eo'  the  subject  which 
hnd  brought  her  to  the  Maae:.  until  oao  evening,  i^icsi—- whether  she  led 
to  it,  or  whether  Lord  Level  did,  it  is  certain  thai  iit  ima  reaped  up  agaia^ 
and  a  g^evous  dispute  took  place  between  them* 

Lady  Level's  servants  were  at  supper  in  the  kitoken;  Dehorah  was 
partly  waiting  oathem,  partly  gossiping^  and  partly  cooking  veal  catiets 
and  bacMi  in  the  Bvtch  oven,  for  Mr..  Dnrwitt's  supper,  an-  old  gentle- 
man who  went  aboHt  the-  house  in  a  plum«eok>«red  suit,  aad  a  laige 
cambric  frill  to  hi»  shirt  The  suppet-^tcay'  was  hid,  ready  to  take  ap  to 
his  rooms,  only  waiting  foe  the  outlels  and  bacoa. 

"  Yoci  have  got  enough  £or  tvro  or  tiiree  there,"  cried  TimBB,.  as 
Deborah  brought  the  Dutch  oven  to  the  table,  to  turn  the  meat  with  » 
fork. 

"  Ho  haa  suidi  a  appetitfl^"  aeturaod  Deborah.  **  I  nef«r  sea  a  oMn 
eat  so  much  m  my  life:  when  i  lived  here  first  I  couldn't  butsteve,  i^en 
Lfistd^d  thft  dfames  and  supper  out  o'  their  voonu.  Missifralwajm  showa 
me  how  much  toeook^  iat  fear  I  shouldn't  do  enou^i— dsda't  yoa  see 
her  aome  in.  aad  show  me  to^aight  ?  It's  the  same  with  every  thing: 
batter,  bread,  eheeae^  nothing  conies  amisa  to  old  Drewitt.  There^s  a: 
good  pound  o'  bacon,  if  there's  a  slice,  toasted  every  morning  for  his 
breakfaat" 

"  lie  keepa  pretty  well  to  his  roooor,"  observed  Mr.  Sandecs* 

^  He  doo/t  eoose  out  of  'em  for  days>  together  when  my  lord's  aot 
her^,"  setumsd  Dehoeak  ^^His  roome  iai^  at  the  back;,  ficat  iheia'a 
hlir  sitting-room,  ihen  there's  his  bedroom  to  the  side  of  it^  and  then 
theie'a  other  rooBM  fuither  on,  which  akt't  no  concern  of  mine,  for  I  doa't 
have  to  clean  'em." 

Mr*  Swariaw  caogbt  her  up*     *'  If  you  don't  elean  'em,  wbor  does  F' 

"  Nobody,  that  I  know  of.  If  rooms  is  empty  and  notliwad)  in,  th^ 
dea't  waat  cleantng." 

'*  What's  the  good  of  rooms  being  kept  empty  P"  dbbatod  Mr. 
Sanden^ 

*  I  doa't  kaow  wfaait'a  the  gaod  of  anything;  for  my  part,"  i^ined 
Deborah.  *'  I  asked  missis  once  what  them  rooms  was  kept  shut  up  for^ 
andska  said  she  aad  nuMtsr  had  bq|  oaed  to  use  'em,. aad  my  lord  was 
hardly  ever  down." 

'^It's  a  leoff  way  to  carry  it,  ali  up  to  Mr.  DDewitfb  paribur,"  scd 
Tkums,.  aa  Deborah  took  op  die  tray. 

^'  I  thought  it  a  dreadful  long  way  whan  I  first  had.to<do  it^  ha*  I'm 
used  to  it  now,"  was  DaborahiB  reepoase.     '^  Xheoa^a  ifeng  these  pas- 
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safe* alMl.«p  tkt  tftmn,  pasl  aiy  lMd'0  jmrh^  asftdiywB.  lluit  long  pmw^e 
to  the  doory.«adl  iben,  tBroii^  tlis  dMr»  them's  oaoAer  piMwngo  belbre 
yoa  ootte-  to  ihmr  pailoiiB.     I  hame  eften  irandeied  vihy  ihiy  did&'t 
give  less  trouble  aiiii  tike  their  mods  in  soma  of  the  domti  statrS'  roems^ 
like  ChristiaDS.'' 

^  If  they  were  real  gentry,  they'd  do  it,''  assented  Timms,  as  Deborah 
finally  disappeared. 

<*  il's  not  all  amoeth  and  finr  up-stevs,"  was  Debonih'a  oomineBeeaient 
whfio  she  attuBied.    "  My  knd  and  my  lady  is  at  it,  lihe  tooAr  and 


^  What !"  uttered  Tinnu.     ^  QuanraUing  ?"  ^ 

"  Qaarrelliog  hard.  I  inavd  them  as  I  carried  the  tray  by  his  door, 
and  I  heard  'em  as  I  come  back.  I'm  svre  it  was  load  enough  and 
sharp  enough,  for  hUm»  to  eoaie  next,  if  they  wasn^t  a  lord  and  a 
Idkp.'" 

**  I  don't  belieye  you,"  said  Timms,  affecting  incredulity. 

^  Yoa  cas  go  aad  hstaa,"  ntorted  Deboiah.  **  la  she  of  a  cranky 
temper  ?" 

^JHo:    Ha  i%  though :  and  precious  passionate,  if  he's  put  oat.'* 

**  Ha!  Then  ii'a  not  looked  up^n  as  sueh  in  this  house.  To  hear 
mf  master  aad  my  arnaBie  taMt,  Lord  Level's  just  a  angel*  upon  earth.'* 

*^  Ah  r'  cried  Timms,  with  a  sniff.  ''  How  long  has  Lord  LereL  been 
ill?" 

^Ji  waa  a  woek^et  gmag'  oo  fop  it^  when  my  kdy  eama  down*  He 
was  oat  an  haasabaefcy  and  knocked  hia  knee,  a  ndiog  threugh  a  gate. 
'Tarae  nsAing^  the  dactor  saM,  if  he  wowld  only  be  quiet,  and'  last  fixim 
g^Qod  livii^s  hat  h]s<  loadship  wouldn't  be-  quiet  and  wovldn't  fast  Wine, 
and  rich  dishes,  he  would  have  up  to  htas,  and  then  the  fever  came  on.** 

Timms  had  tossed  bar  head  sodignantly  when  Deborah  suggested 
thafcshamighikgo  md  fiateai.  Strange  tfaea  to  say,  Timms  rose  from 
supper  and  orapt  up  the  stairs  stealthily,  ¥eiy  maoh  as  l^oagh  she  did 
mean  to  listen,  and,  by-sod^y,  Tinnna  crept  down  again. 

^  I  oaAf  gok  ini  at  the-  tail  of  the  dispute,"  she  whispovd'  to  Sanders. 
**  Mf  lady  said  aometlng  caAtiag^  if  ene  might  jadge-  by  the  sound,  ibr 
the  wKudi  dida^t  seaeh  me,  and  went  iato  her  room- with  a  bang  that 
shook  his;  and  he Well,  Mr.  Sanders,  if  yoa  will  excuse  my  mention- 
ing such  a  thing,  he  raved  after  her  with  an  oath.  I  suppose  it's  over 
for  dw  Bflji^  biit  it's  positare  they  are  at  daggers  drawn." 

Th^boBsdHld  went  ta  resl^  It  was  the  first  night  that  Lord  Levei 
had  been  deemed  sufficiently  well  to  be  left.  Mrs.  Edwards  and  Mr. 
Drewitt  had  taken  it  in  turn  to  sit  up  with  him :  but  his  health  had  con* 
nderably  improved,  and  this  night  he  was  left  alone.  Silence,  probably 
slaap^  had  reigned*  ht  the  house  for  two  kours^  and  it  had  stmck  one 
o^elDd^.whfli  wald  eirfis  o£  aiann,  coupled  with  the  ringing'ef  his  bell, 
hiaha  fMiaa.  Loai  hesnts^  chamber;  The  servants  rose  up  in  terror  in 
their  beds.  Those  cries  of  fear  came  not  from  their  lor^  hot  ftem  Lady 
LeveL 

ffiailsni,  tfanuting  eu;  hia  shoes  and  hia  paataloons,  hastened  thilher ; 
'naam^ini*  kugRskasvl,  opened  her  doer  and  caught  hoM  of  him«as  he 
waai.;  and  Beboiafa  eame  %ii^,  just  asr  she  got  out  of  bed.  Mr^ 
Sdaaudii  mm  itefcaa  thaas^  nod  idnaadf  in  Lord  Le  vel'a  chamber.     Lady 
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Level,  in  a  blue  silk  wrapping-gown,  her  cries  over,  lay,  half  fainting,  in 

a  chair,  evidently  in  excessive  agitation  ;  and  Lord  Level 

Lord  Level  was  in  a  fainting  fit  on  his  bed,  with  a  stab  in  his  arm 
and  another  in  his  side,  from  which  the  blood  was  flowing. 

IL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ravensworth  were  at  breakfast  in  their  residence, 
Langham-place,  when  the  former  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Major 
Carlen.  With  scant  ceremony,  he  thrust  himself  into  the  room  where 
they  sat,  his  purple  and  scarlet  cloak,  which  had  come  unfastened,  trail- 
ing behind  him,  and  his  face  scared  and  chapfallen. 

Mr.  Ravensworth  rose  in  displeasure. 

"  I  must  see  you,  I  must  see  you,"  cried  the  major,  putting  up  his 
hands,  as  if  in  deprecation  of  his  intrusion,  *'  it's  on  a  matter  of  life  and 
death." 

^*  I  have  finished  my  breakfast,"  said  Mrs.  Ravensworth ;  and  she  rose 
and  left  them  together. 

The  major  strode  close  up  to  Mr.  Ravensworth,  his  false  teeth  actually 
chattering.  "  I  told  you  what  it  would  be,''  he  uttered ;  "  I  warned 
you  of  the  consequences,  if  you  helped  her  to  go  down  there.  She  has 
attempted  his  life." 

Mr.  Ravensworth  gazed  at  him  in  inquiring  doubt. 

"  By  George,  she  has !  They  had  a  blow-up,  and  she  has  stabbed 
him.  It  is  nobody  else  that  has  done  it.  When  these  delicate  g^rls  are 
put  up — outraged  in  their  feelings,  as  they  call  it,  idiots ! — ^ey'll  do 
murder  with  the  worst.  Witness  that  character  of  Scott's,  that — what's 
her  name  ? — Lucy,  in  the  Bride  of  Lam " 

'^  For  Heaven's  sake !  Major  Carlen,  what  are  you  saying  ?"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Ravensworth,  scarcely  knowing  whether  the  major  was  mad 
or  sane.  "  Don't  introduce  a  trashy  romance  into  the  woes  of  real  life ! 
Has  anything  happened  at  Lord  Level's,  or  has  it  not  ?" 

"  He  is  stabbed,  I  tell  you.  One  of  Lord  Level's  servants— Sanders, 
they  call  the  fellow — arrived  before  I  was  up,  with  a  note  from  Blanche. 
Here,  read  it :"  but  the  major's  hand  and  the  note  shook  together,  as  he 
held  it  out  to  Mr.  Ravensworth. 

^<  Do,  dear  papa,  hasten  down  !  A  shocking  event  has  happened  to 
Lord  Level:  he  has  been  stabbed  in  his  bed.  I  am  terrified  out  of  my 
senses. 

'<  Blanche  Level." 

*^  Now,  she  has  done  it,"  whispered  the  major  again,  his  stony  eves 
turned  on  Mr.  Ravensworth  in  fear  and  dread ;  "  as  sure  as  that  her 
name's  Blanche  Level,  she  has  done  it !  Who  else  would  attack  Lord 
Level  in  his  bed  ?" 

''  Have  you  learnt  any  details  ?" 

y  Scraps.  As  much  as  the  man  knew.  He  says  they  were  awoke  by 
cries  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  found  Lord  Level  had  been  stabbed ; 
and  her  ladyship  was  with  him,  screaming,  and  fainting  on  a  chair.  *  Who 
did  it,  Sanders  ?'  said  I.     '  It's  impossible  to  make  out  who  did  it,  air,' 
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raid  he;  '  there  was  nobody  to  do  it ;  all  the  house  was  in  bed/  '  What 
do  the  police  say  ?'  I  asked.  '  The  police  are  not  called  in,  sir/  returned 
he;  '  my  lord  and  my  lady  won't  nave  it  done.'  Now,  Rayensworth, 
what  can  be  a  clearer  proof  than  that  ?  I  used  to  think  her  mother  had 
a  tendency  to  insanity ;  I  did,  by  Jove ;  she  used  to  go  into  such  violent 
tantrums  with  me." 

Mr.  Bavensworth  felt  shocked  and  bewildered.  ''  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Major  Carlen,  if  Lady  Level  has  done  this,  she  has  been  goaded  to  mad- 
ness.    You  must  go  down  without  an  instant's  delay." 

The  grim  old  fellow  put  up  his  hands ;  they  were  trembling  visibly. 
**  I  wouldn't  go  down  if  you  gave  me  a  hundred  pounds  a  mile,  poor  as  I 
am,  and  that  would  make  a  thousand  pounds !  Look  what  a  fluster  I'm 
in,  as  it  is :  I  had  to  get  the  man  to  hook  my  cloak  for  me,  and  he  didn't 
do  it  properly :  I  wouldn't  interfere  between  Blanche  and  Level  for  a 
mine  of  gold.     You  must  go  for  me :  I  came  to  ask  you." 

''  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  go  to-day.  Every  moment  of  my  time  is 
cut  out-,  and  on  business  that  I  cannot  put  off." 

'^  Then  go  down  to-nigbt,"  pleaded  the  major.  ^*  If  you  had  a  daughter, 
or  a  aster,  so  placed— or  if  it  were  your  own  wife,  just  put  it  to  yourself 
whether  you  would  not  strain  a  point  to  get  to  her.    Do  it  for  Blanche." 

"  I  would  do  a  very  great  deal  for  Lady  Level,  quite  as  much  as  a 
brother  would.     She  has  my  deepest  sympathy." 

*'  Then  go  down  to  Level's  and  see  into  it.  You  know,  if  she  has  done 
it,  she  must  be  parted  from  him ;  or,  the  next  thing,  will  be  murder  done, 
instead  of  attempted." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  more.  Kow  did  you  hear  there  bad  been  a  disagree- 
ment ?" 

"  Sanders  let  it  out  He  said  the  women-servants  heard  Level  and  his 
wife  hotly  disputing  last  night." 

•*  Where  is  Sanders  ?" 

'*  In  your  hall.  He  wanted  to  go  back  at  once,  but  I  brought  him  here, 
hoping  to  send  word  by  him  to  Blanche  that  you  would  go.  You  can 
have  him  in,  and  hear  his  account  of  the  affair." 

Mr.  Bavensworth  did  so,  listening  in  silence.  "  Lady  Level  must  have 
been  greatly  terrified,"  he  observed,  when  Sanders  had  finished. 

**  Oh,  very  much  indeed,  sir.  My  lord  had  quite  fainted ;  and  she, 
nearly.  We  got  the  surgeon,  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  police  station ; 
there  is  one,  not  a  mile  from  the  house ;  but  I  was  not  allowed." 

Major  Carlen  glanced  significantly  at  Mr.  Bavensworth. 

**  Could  any  one  have  got  in,  Sanders  ?"  inquired  the  latter,  '<  any 
assassin?" 

'*  Why,  there's  the  curiosest  part  of  the  affair,  sir :  there  was  no  sign 
of  such;  we  found  the  doors  and  windows  properly  secured,  as  they  had 
been  when  we  went  to  bed,  so  we  don't  see  now  anybody  could  have  got 
in.  If  they  did,  they  must  have  been  let  in  and  let  out  again,  and  no 
noise  made  over  it." 

"  Do  you  suspect  any  one  in  the  house  P" 

''  Why — ^no,  sir ;  there's  nobody  we  like  to  suspect,"  returned  Sanders, 
coughing  dubiously. 

"  The  servants—" 

"  Oh,  there's  no  servants  to  do  such  a  thing,"  interrupted  Sanders,  in 
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s  derided  tone :  and  Mr.  RaprenswoBthieaiiediiwT^ni^kttiegcfttiBg 

'<  Is  Laid  LcNFel  in  ^tm^et  ?"  iie  asked,  cfaaoDgii^  tlie  eul^eet. 

'<  Noy  «ir ;  flnlees  iever  ekoald  come  on.  Wkiit  sene  4»f  lu  ^id  «iifpec!t, 
oca^'  added  the  nun,  epfMnndj  wishiDg'to  jrake  a  «lean  breast  of  it,  **  w, 
whether  my  lord  can  have  done  it  himself:  and  yet  it*s  sot  Gliely,  for  the 
ligfat-beadedneBS  had  left  kim,  aad  he  imm  quite  'eellecited.* 

The  gfowkd  was  not  so  dangerovs  as  Mr.  Rayeaswortli  had  imagined. 
*'  Has  any  instrumeat  heen  disieoTered  P"  he  adied. 

*^  Oh  yea,  sir ;  a  dasp-kiafe,  with  a  small,  sharp  Uade.  it  was  found 
on  the  floor  in  my  lady's  room,  which  opens  irom  his  lordi&ip's.'* 

Nx.  Ba\«n8WQrth  wrote  a  rapid  word  to  Lady  Le¥0l — that  he  wo«M 
be  with  her  that  evening — and  gave  it  to  Sandeia.  *^  You  won^t  teH  that 
I  weuldn't  go,  yau  kiiow,"  whispered  the  major  io  Mr,  Bavienawortli; 
"  say  I  couldn't" 

'*  What  excuse  can  I  o&r  for  you  P" 

<*  Any  excuse  that  comes  uppermost.  Say  Vm.  ia  hed  with  the  gout. 
I  have  diarged  Sanders  to  hold  his  tengne.* 

It  was  dark  night  when  Mi*.  Bavemworth  reached  his  deetioatioa,  so 
fta  as  fihe  rail  would  take  him.     There  he  found  Sanders  and  idie  'fly. 

^'  Is  Lord  Level  better?" 

"  He  is  off  his  head,  sir,  and  liiere  are  two  doctors  with  Um,"  replied 
the  man.     ^^  My  lady  is  pretty  near  beeide  herself  too.*' 

^'  Have  the  polioe  been  called  in  yet  P" 

'^  No,  sir,  no  chance  of  it :  my  lord  and  my  lady  won't  have  it 
done." 

"It  appears  an  old-fashioned  dwelling,  Sanders,"  remarked  Mr. 
Ravensworth,  when  they  anived  before  the  door  of  the  Mace. 

"  It's  the  most  awk'ard  turn-about  plaoe  inside,  eir,  yon  ever  saw.  But 
my  lord  never  lives  here ;  he  only  pays  promiscous  vints  new  and  then, 
and  brings  no  servants.  He  was  kept  prisoner  here,  as  may  be  said, 
thBOogh  jamming  of  his  knee,  and  so  my  lady  «ame  down,  and  we  are 
staying  here  temporary,  aad  puttiog  up  with  aM  soiis  of  iacoirvenienoes.'' 

'*  Who  lives  here  in  general  ?" 

"  Two  eld  retainers  of  the  Level  fomily,  «r :  both  of 'em  sights  te  kxik 
upon,  she  especially.     She  dresses  np  like  a  petur.*' 

Waiting  inside  the  door  to  receive  Mr.  Bayens worth,  was  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards. He  could  not  take  his  eyes  fixNn  her :  he  had  never  seen  one 
like  her  in  real  Hfo,  and  Sanflbn's  words,  **  dresses  up  Rke  a  piotur,"  were 
eaantplified.  He  had  deemed  the  style  of  dress  ocmipletely  gone  out  of 
use,  but  in  pictures ;  and  here  it  was  before  him,  worn  by  a  living  wenan  I 
She  dropped  him  a  stotely  curtsey ,  tfaatwodd  have  served  for  the  prelude 
to  a  eaort  minuet  ia  the  palmy  days  of  Queen  Chatlotto. 

"  Sk^  you  are  the  gentlemasi  expected  foy  my  iady  ?*' 

'*  Yes.    Mr.  Eav«nswerth." 

"  111  show  you  in  myself,  sir." 

Taking  a  candle  from  a  slab  that  stood  a|<ain8t  the  wall— iliere  was 
no  other  light— she  oondncted  hJnn  through  the  passage,  and,  turning 
down  another  which  stood  at  right  angles  with  it,  halted  at  the  door  m 
a  room.  <'  What  would  you  be  pleased  to  take^  mr  p  and  TR  eider  it 
brought  b." 
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*^  I  nqonre  sollitDg,  ihtak  joaT* 

Qaite  a  housekeeper  of  the  old  •efaool,  and  iMspitable,  she  wooM  aot 
teke  K«k     ^^  I  Inpa  you  wtU,  sir  :  tea  ?  or  coffaa?  or  supper  ?  ■-  ■  * 
«  One  cup  of  eefiee,  then." 

She  dropped  another  of  her'ceremonious  curtseys,  and  opened  the  door. 
^>The  geoileinan  you  expected,  my  lady." 

It  was  the  long,  bare  room,  spoken  of  before ;  aiag^larly  hare  and 
eoofty  Jt  leoked  -to  Mr.  Rav«Mworth  :  as  he  walked  ^forward,  his  head 
narrowly  escaped  the  beams  in  the  low  ceiling,  fof  he  vaa  «  talll  man. 
A  la^ge  fire  bniHMd  inihe  gcale,  half  way  down  the  Toon,  andin  an  easy- 
chair  before  it  reclined  Lady  Level — asleep.  The  door  was  remote,  :toe 
honseke^ier^s  moeements  and  Toioe  were  soft,  aoad  they  had  lailed  to 
ttoeaeher.  Two  waz^candles  etood  on  the  h^  earved  nnuitelpiaoe, 
and  the  large  iaUe,  Uaok  with  age,  behind  Lady  Level,  was  without  a 
cloth.  EYeiytking  stbont  the  room  was  dreary,  bat  the  fire,  ^  Kghts, 
and  BLuiche  Level. 

Should  he  awaken  her?  He  looked  at  her  and  deliberated.  Her 
£Mt  xested  on  a  fiiotstool,  and  her  <head  ky  on  -the  low  back  of  die  chair, 
a  cushion  under  it.  She  wore  an  evening  dress  of  lavender  siik,  trimmed 
with  white  koe.  Her  neck  aod  ara>s  looked  cold  and  bare  in  the  dreary 
room,  and  they  weee  only  reeved  by  die  laoe,  for  she  wore  no  orna- 
ments, not  a  bit  of  gold  or  silver  was  about  her-*«zeept  her  wedding- 
M^.  Was  it  possible  that  she  had  attempted  the  life  of  Hm  who  had 
put  that  ring  on  ?  There  was  a  careworn  look  on  her  &oe,  now,  as  she 
slept,  whtoh  took  from  iher  beauty,  and  two  indevted  Hnes  rose  in  her 
forehead,  not  common  to  a  ^1  of  twenty ;  her  mouth  was  slightly  open, 
showii^  her  teeth,  and  very  pretty  teeth  were  Lady  Level's.  Ne, 
tfunigfat  Mr.  Ravensworth,  guilty  of  that  crime  she  never  had  been  1 

Should  he  awake  her  ?  A  coal  fell  on  the  hearth  with  a  noiae,  and 
settled  the  question,  for  Lady  Level  opened  her  eyes.  A  moment's 
dreaaovy  UBOonsmonsBess,  and  then  she  started  up,  her  faoe  crimson. 

^  Oh,  Arnold,  I  beg  your  pardon !  I  must  have  dropped  asleep.  How 
good  of  yoa  to  oome  \" 

With  a  burst  of  tears  she  held  out  her  hands,  and  Mr.  Ravenaaarth 
clasped  them  and  kept  them.  But  now,  pray  don't  go  doping  your 
shallow  heads  into  deep  water,  yon  aentimeatal  young  lady  readers,  and 
think  you  have  found  a  maze's  nest.  His  friendship  and  his  sympathy 
were  hers  in  no  common  degree,  but  his  love  for  htf  own  young  wife 
was  of  too  eaekisive  a  nature  for  even  a  finetion  of  it  to  atniy  to 
Blanche  Level,  or  to  any  other  Blanche  in  the  worid. 

^*  Arnold,  I  am  so  miserable !  I  am  so  frightened !  Why  did  not  papa 
come  ?" 

'<  He  was "    Mr.  Ravensworth  searched  for  Ae  esenee  and  did 

not  find  a  ready  one.     **  Sooaething  kept  him,  and  he  veqnested  me  to 
oome  in  his  stead,  and  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  nse  to  yon." 

^Have  you  heaid  abontit?  Did  pi^a  tdii  you  ?"  ahe  aaked,  in  a 
whispeE. 

"  He  told  me  what  little  he  knew.  But  it  af»peared  most  estraerduiaiy 
to  both  of  us." 

''Sit  down,"  ahenned,  wadidaaring bar Inuidai  ^1  am  4]nite forget- 
ting myself  to  keep  you  standing*'' 
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<<  Do  you  8it  down,  Lady  Leyel,"  he  retained,  drawing  a  chair  near 
to  hers.     **  You  look  ill  and  fatigued/' 

'^  I  am  not  ill ;  unless  uncertainty  and  anxiety  can  be  called  illness. 
I  sat  here,  listening  for  you,  and  sleep  overpowered  me.  Have  you 
dined?" 

"  Yes  :  but  your  housekeeper  insists  on  being  hospitable,  and  will 
send  me  in  a  cup  of  coffee." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  so  complete  a  picture  ?  Like  those  we  admire  in 
the  old  frames." 

"  Will  you  describe  to  me  this — the  details  of  the  business  I  came  to 
hear." 

<'  I  am  trjring  to  put  it  off","  she  said,  with  a  forced  laugh — ^a  laugh 
that  caused  Mr.  Ravensworth  involuntarily  to  knit  his  brow,  for  it  spoke 
of  insincerity.     "  I  think  I  will  not  tell  it  you  till  morning  light. " 

''  I  must  leave  again  to-night.     The  last  up-train  that  passes " 

<<  Oh,  but  you'll  stay  all  night,"  she  interrupted,  in  a  nervous  tone. 
"  Mrs.  Edwards  is  making  you  up  a  bed  somewhere." 

'*  Well,  we  will  discuss  that  by-and-by.  What  is  this  unpleasant 
business  about  Lord  Level  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  replied  Lady  Level.  "  He  has  been  at- 
tacked and  stabbed.     I  know  that  it  nearly  frightened  me  to  death." 

"  By  whom  was  it  done  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,**  she  repeated  again.  ^<  They  say  the  doors  were  fast, 
and  that  no  one  could  have  got  in." 

Now,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  and  firmly  impressed  as  Mr.  Ravens- 
worth  was  with  the  innocence  of  Lady  Level,  there  was  a  tone  in  her 
voice,  a  look  in  her  countenance,  as  she  spoke  the  last  few  sentences, 
that  he  did  not  like.  Her  manner  was  evasive,  and  she  did  not  look  at 
him  openly. 

"  Were  you  in  his  room  when  it  happened  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  no.  When  I  came  down  to  the  Maze,  a  bed  was  made  up 
for  me  in  the  chamber  next  to  his ;  his  dressing-room,  I  believe  it  is, 
at  ordinary  times  when  he  stays  here ;  and  I  was  in  bed  there,  and 
asleep." 

"  Asleep  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Ravensworth. 

'*  Fast  asleep.  Till  something  woke  me :  and  when  I  got  into  Lord 
Level's  room,  1  found — I  found — what  had  happened." 

*'  Had  it  just  happened  ?" 

"  Just.  I  was  so  terrified.  After  I  had  called  the  servants,  I  think  I 
fainted.     I  am  not  sure.     Lord  Level  fainted." 

"  But  did  you  see  no  one  ?  no  stranger  ?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

*'  Nor  heard  any  noise  ?" 

'*  I — thought  I  heard  a  noise ;  I  am  positive  I  thought  so.  And 
I  heard  Lord  LevePs  voice." 

'^That  you  naturally  would  hear.  A  man  whose  life  has  been 
attempted,  would  not  be  likely  to  keep  silence.  But  you  must  try 
and  give  me  a  better  exphination  than  this." 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  You  say  somethmg  suddenly  awoke  you.   What  was  it  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you,"  repeated  Lady  Level. 
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"Wash  a  noise?" 

"N — o;  not  exactly.     I  cannot  say  precisely  what  it  was." 

Mr.  Ravens  worth  deliberated  before  he  spoke.  ^'  My  dear  Lady  Level, 
this  will  not  do.  If  these  questions  are  painful  to  you,  if  you  prefer  not 
to  trust  me,  they  shall  cease,  and  I  will  go  back  to  town  as  wise  as  I 
came,  without  having  been  able  to  afford  you  assistance  or  advice. 
I  think  you  could  tell  me  more,  if  you  would." 

Lady  Level  burst  into  tears.  Mr.  Ravens  worth  took  her  hand,  and 
resumed  in  a  low  tone :  "  I  came  down,  hoping  to  be  to  you  a  true 
friend.  If  you  will  let  me  be  so,  if  you  will  confide  in  me-— Blanche, 
come  what  may,  I  will  stand  by  you." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Mr.  Raven sworth  did  not  choose  to  break 
it :  he  had  said  his  say,  and  the  rest  remained  with  Lady  Level. 

"He  is  a  bad  man,  and  he  has  made  me  hate  him,"  she  broke 
out.  "  Arnold,  I  wish  I  had  been  in  that  fire,  before  I  had  ever  mar- 
ried him !" 

"  But  will  you  not  tell  me  what  occurred  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you,"  she  answered.  '^  I  was  suddenly  roused  out  of  my 
sleep,  and  then  I  heard  Lord  Level's  voice,  *  Blanche !  Blanche !'  I 
went  into  his  room,  and  saw  the  blood  upon  his  night-shirt  sleeve,  for  he 
had  thrown  the  clothes  off,  and  he  told  me  he  had  been  stabbed.  Oh, 
how  I  shuddered !  I  cannot  think  of  it  now,  without  feeling  sick,  ready 
to  faint,"  she  added,  a  shiver  running  through  her  frame. 

^'She  do  it? — nonsense!"  thought  Mr.  Ravensworth  to  himself; 
"  she  no  more  did  it  than  I  did." 

^<  '  Blanche,  come  here,'  he  said  to  me.  I  don't  know  how  I  obeyed  t 
I  was  terrified  to  go  near  him ;  terrified  at  the  sight.  '  Don't  scream  t 
come  here,'  he  repeated,  and  when  I  reached  him  he  stretched  out  his 
left  arm — it  was  the  right  that  was  wounded — and  laid  hold  of  my  arm 
and  grasped  it  like  a  piece  of  iron.  '  Stop  here,'  he  reiterated;  *  don't 
make  a  disturbance;'  and  there  he  held  me.  He  seemed  to  fear  that  I 
should  alarm  the  house,  and  kept  me  there  to  prevent  it." 

"For  long?" 

"  It  seemed  long  to  me ;  it  may  not  have  been  above  two  or  three 
minutes :  and  my  arm — look  at  it,  Arnold."  She  raised  the  lace  of  her 
sleeve,  and  exhibited  her  arm,  high  up,  above  the  elbow:  it  was  black 
with  the  pressure.  "  You  see  how  tight  his  grasp  must  have  been :  but 
soon  he  loosed  hold,  and  I  saw  he  had  fiednted.  I  rang  the  bell ;  I  rose 
the  house  with  my  cries :  he  had  told  me  not  to  scream,  but  I  could  not 
help  it:  besides,  ne  might  be  bleeding  to  death.  After  the  servants 
came,  a  mist  fell  over  my  sight,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  I  fainted :  they 
can  tell." 

"  Well,  this  is  a  better  explanation  than  you  gave  me  at  first,"  said 
he,  encouragingly :  and  she  had  spoken  more  readily,  without  appearance 
of  dbguise.  *<  Do  you  think  it  was  Lord  Level's  calling  out  that  first 
aroused  you  ?" 

"  No ;  oh  no ;  it  was  not — at  least — perhaps  it  was.  It — I  can't 
say."  She  had  relapsed  into  evasion  again,  and  it  set  Mr.  Ravensworth 
thinking.     He  leaned  forward  towards  her.  . 

'<  I  am  going  to  put  a  question.  Lady  Level,  and  you  must  of  course 
answer  it,  or  not,  as  you  please.     I  can  only  repeat  that  any  confidence 
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you  repose  in  me  shall  never  be  betrayed.  Did  Lord  Level  'mBak  ihe 
injury  on  himgelf  ?'* 

*'  No,  that  was  impossible,"  sbe  freely  answered ;  ^'  it  must  .have  keen 
done  f^r  him.*' 

*'  The  weapon,  I  hear,  was  found  in  your  room." 

«  Yes." 

''  But  how  could  it  have  come  there  p" 

She  made  no  reply. 

'<  Why  do  you  object  to  the  police  being  called  in?** 

''  It  was  Lord  Lev«l  who  objected.  I  wish  the  police  were  stationed 
all  over  the  house  :  I  should  feel  more  at  ease  :  I  shaU  scarcely  dare  to 
go  to  bed  to-night.  -  When  Lord  Level  recovered  his  faintness,  he  heard 
the  servants  peaking  of  the  police,  and  he  desired  me  to  tell  them  he 
would  have  no  police  in  his  house.  This  morning  I  went  to  his  room, 
and  told  him  if  he  would  not  have  them  in,  and  the  house  searehed,  and 
the  facts  investigated,  I  should  die  with  terror.  He  replied,  then  if  I 
chose  to  be  so  foolish,  I  muet  die  :  that  the  hurt  was  to  him,,  not  to  me, 
and  if  he  saw  no  occasion  for  police,  and  did  not  dioose  to  luuve  police, 
sorely  I  need  not     He*        '* 

The  coffee  interrupted  them ;  and  Mr.  Ravensworth  wished  the  coffee 
at  the  antipodes.  Sanders  brought  it  in,  and  Mrs.  Edwards  attended 
to  serve  it.     But  Lady  Level  told  her  she  need  not  wait. 

*'  You  do  not  inquire  how  I  sped  on  my  arrival  here,"  said  Lady 
Level,  as  she  handed  him  his  coffee. 

<*  Indeed,  there  are  many  things  I  should  like  to  inquire,"  was  hie 
reply,  "  but  wishing  for  information  does  not  always  constitute  the  right 
to  ask  it." 

'*  My  coming  excited  no  little  consternation :  had  there  not  been  a 
Lady  Level,  Mrs.  Edwards  could  scarcely  have  been  more  surprised. 
She  vanished,  and  reappeared  before  me  in  this  costume^  which,  it  ap- 
pears, she  only  assumes  iu  honour  of  me.  On  the  floor  above,  there  is 
a  very  comfortable  sitting-room,  nicely  furnished,  which  Lord  Level  uses 
when  he  is  here ;  but  it  is  close  to  his  chamber,  and  I  could  hear  him 
raving  out  this  evening  in  his  delirium,  and  she  made  me  come  down  to 
this.  Better  put-up  with  bare  boards,  she  said,  than  with  worda  not 
pretty  for  a  young  lady's  ear." 

"  She  was  right,"  said  Mr.  Ravensworth. 

"  I  have  come  to  no  explanation  with  Lord'  Level :  a  fine  passion  he 
was  in  when  he  saw  me,  and  found  I  had  left  Germany.  We  had  some 
words,  and  he  became  light-headed.  No  further  allusion  was  made  to 
the  subject,  until  last  evening,  and  then  it  was  brought  up  again,  by 
him,  and  we  had  more  recrimination.  I  shall  separate  from  him  when 
he  gets  better,  unless — unless " 

"  No  you  will  not,"  interrupted  Mr.  Ravensworth.  "  You  have  not 
considered  what  it  is  to  separate  from  a  husbaad.  Yoa  must  not  think 
of  such  a  step." 

'^  I  have  found  sufficient  cause  since  I  came  to  England,"  she  returned, 
her  blue  eyes  flashing.  "  I  knew  something  of  Lord  Level's  principles 
before,  so  I  was  not  ill  prepared  for  it.  Do  you  think  these  things  are 
not  hard  to  bear  ?" 
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^  Thej'  tme  yety  hard  :  atill,  ikey  may  be  Wn& :  and  it  will  be  far 
better  to  bear  taenia  than  to  ooine  to  an  open  Foptupe.  I  know  the 
wodd  better  than  joa.  do.** 

«  You  coiuuel  mm  to  beas  kiaidta  tamely  ?*' 

^  I  doy  indeed ;  I  do  ifr  for  your  own  sake  :  I  know  it  will  be  happier 
for  yon  in  the  end.  Lord  Level  does  not  intrude  personal  insult  upon 
you ;  and  what  takes  place  away  from  your  knowledge  yon  had  better 
not  inqnire  into/* 

Lady  Level  shook  bade  hev  head  defiantly. 

"  Blanche,  listen  to  mt.  The  very  last  thiog  you  must  think  of,  is  a 
sepairadon  from  your  hosband.  I  tdl  you  that  I  speak  for  your  hap- 
^nessi," 

Before  more  could  be  said,  the  old  steward,  Mr.  Drewitt^  appeared. 
Lord  Level  was  now  calm  again,  and  wished  to  see  Mr.  Ravensworth. 
They  went  up-etatrs  together.  Lord  Level  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mr. 
Ba^enswarth,  as  he  advaneed  to  him. 

"  So,  it's  you  V*  he  exclaimed.  '^  They  told  me  my  lady  had  got  some 
intruder  docwn  stairs.  What  brings  you  here  ?  IHd  my  lady  send  for 
yoo?'* 

'*  No.  Major  Carlen  came  to  my  house,  and  requested  me  to  come 
down. 

"Major  Carien?  Oh!  very  good.  I'll  make  a  note  of  that.  Ill 
Uow  his  brains  out,  if  he  interferes  between  me  and  my  wife ;  and  that 
he  knows." 

"  So  far  as  I  believe,  Major  Carlen  hos  no  intention,  or  wish,  to  in- 
terfere. Lady  Level  sent  to  him,  in  her  alarm,  and  he  requested  me  to 
come  m  hi»  piaeei'* 

*^  If  Mi^er  Carlen  has  entered  into  a  league  with  you  to  ferret  out 
matters  that  concern  me,  which  he  dare  not  attempt  to  come  and  do  for 
hiniBelf " 

*'  I  beg  your  lordsliip^s pardon,^  was  tiw  curt  intsmiption.  <*  I  do  not 
like  or  respect  Mh^cm?  Carlen  sufficientiy  to  be  in  *  league*  vriikk  him.  I 
came  down  hen^  certaiQly  in  compliance  with  his  desire^  but  in  a  spirit 
of  kindness  to  Lady  Level,  and  to  you,  to  be  of  assbtanoe  to  you  if  I 
could.'' 

"Hewearaeyou  te  brh»g  Lady  Level  over  from  Germany?"  growled 
the  peer.     "  You  shall  account  to  me  for  it  yet." 

"  Your  wife  wished  to  travel  home  vdth  myself  and  MrSi  Ravensworth, 
and  she  did  so.     Whait  fiEmlt  have  you  to  find  with  it  i^ 

**  This  faalt'-'^that,  bat  for  you  and  your  meddling  interference,  she 
would  be  abroad  still.     I  wished  her  to  remain  abroad  for  the  winter.'^ 

'^M  Lady  Level  returned  home  against  your  wish,  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  it.  It  was  not  my  plaee  to  diotate  to  her  that  she  should, 
or  should  not"  Lasd*  Level  lay  in  silence  for  a  while,  and  the  angry 
eapvesfiton  left  his  iisce;  ^I  hope  this  injury  to  your  lordship  will  not 
prove  a  grave  one,"  Mr.  Ravensworth  remarked. 

**  It  is  a  trifle,"  was  the  answer—-*'  nothing  but  a  trifle.  It's  my  knee 
ikat  keeps*  me  prostrate  here/'  striking  the  bed ;  "  and  I  have  inter- 
msttent  fever." 

"€aa  I  be  ef  service  to  you  ?    If  I  can,  command  me."" 
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*'  I  don't  want  anybody  to  be  of  service  to  me,  if  you  allude  to  this 
stabbing  business.     Some  drunken  fellow  got  in,  and " 

^'  The  servants  say  the  doors  were  all  left  secure,  and  were  found  so." 

*'  The  servants  say  so  to  hide  their  carelessness/'  roared  Lord  Level,  in 
a  contortion  of  pain.  "  This  kuee  gives  me  twinges,  at  times,  like  a  red- 
hot  iron." 

"  Had  any  one  got  in,  especially  any  drunken  man ** 

"  Mr.  Ravensworth,"  imperatively  interrupted  Lord  Level,  "  it  is  my 
pleasure  that  this  affair  should  not  be  investigated.  I  say  that  some 
drunken  man  got  in — a  poacher,  I'll  lay  a  guinea,  and  attacked  me,  not 
knowing  what  he  was  doing.  To  have  a  row  made  over  it  would  only 
excite  me,  in  my  present  state  of  fever.  Therefore,  I  shall  put  up  with 
the  injury,  and  shall  be  well  all  the  sooner  for  doing  so.  You  will  be  so 
obliging,"  he  sarcastically  added,  ''  as  to  do  the  same." 

Almost  as  Lord  Level  spoke  the  fever  came  on  agiun,  his  face  became 
crimson,  his  eye  wild,  and  his  voice  rose  to  a  scream.  He  flung  his  left 
arm  about  the  bed.     Mr.  Ravensworth  looked  for  the  bell,  and  rang  it. 

'^  Drewitt,  are  the  doors  fast  ?"  raved  his  lordship.  "  Do  you  hear  me, 
Drewitt  ?  Have  you  looked  to  the  doors  ?  Now  where  are  the  keys  ? 
Where  have  you  put  them  ?     That  door " 

Mrs.  Edwards  entered  and  essayed  to  soothe  him.  She  put  cool  appli- 
cations on  his  head  and  held  his  arm  gently.  *'  The  doctor  will  be  here 
in  a  moment,"  she  whispered  to  Mr.  Ravensworth  :  *'  that  was  his  ring 
as  I  came  into  the  room." 

"  Has  Lord  Level  been  violent?" 

*'  Only  in  speech,  sir.  He  just  dashes  one  arm  about,  and  rolls  his 
head.  1  don't  know  that  he  could  do  more,  considering  his  powerless 
knee  and  his  right  arm.  He  was  so  much  better  till  this  attack  upon 
him  last  night." 

*^  So,  he's  off  again !"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  when  he  entered  :  "  well, 
if  he  will  excite  himself,  he  can  expect  nothing  else.  Mrs.  Edwards, 
will  you  call  your  brother  ?  I  shall  want  his  assistance  in  dressing  the 
wounds.  You  are  a  friend  of  the  family,  I  hear,  sir,"  he  added  to  Mr. 
Ravensworth.  **  I  hope  you  purpose  to  order  an  investigation  into  this 
extraordinary  affair." 

"  I  have  no  authority  to  do  so.  And  Lord  Level  does  not  wish  it 
done." 

'*  A  fig  for  Lord  Level !  he  does  not  know  what  he's  saying,"  replied 
the  doctor.  '<  There  never  was  so  monstrous  a  thing  heard  of,  as  that  a 
nobleman  is  to  be  stabbed  in  his  own  bed,  and  the  fellow  to  be  let  off, 
scot-free ;  not  looked  after !     We  need  not  look  far !" 

The  last  words,  significantly  spoken,  jarred  on  Mr.  Ravensworth's 
ears.     "  Have  you  any  suspicion  ?"  he  asked. 

^'  I  can  put  two  and  two  together,  sir,  and  find  they  make  four.  The 
windows  were  fast ;  the  doors  were  fast ;  there  was  no  noise,  no  disturb- 
ance, no  robbery ;  well  then,  what  deduction  have  we  to  fall  back  upon, 
but  that  the  villain,  he  or  she,  was  an  inmate  of  the  house  ?" 

Mr.  Ravensworth's  pulses  beat  a  shade  quicker.  Was  she  going  to 
be  publicly  denounced  ?  **  Whom  do  you  suspect  ?"  he  boldly  inquired, 
fillip'  prepared  to  combat  the  answer :  but  the  answer  was  not  what  he 
anticipated. 
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**  One  of  the  servants,  of  course/' 

"  But  the  serrants  are  faithful  and  respectable.  They  are  not  sus- 
pected.'' 

**  Maybe  not,  in-doors ;  but  they  are,  out.  The  whole  neighbour- 
hood, sir,  is  in  commotion  over  it :  and  how  Drewitt  and  his  sister  can 
let  these  London  servants  be  at  large,  is  the  talk  of  the  place.  The 
most  singular  thing  is,  that  Lady  Level  should  have  slept  through  it, 
when  the  assassin  must  have  gone  into  her  chamber  to  deposit  the  knife 
upon  the  floor.  It  was  found  close  to  her  dressing-table.  Look  here," 
he  added,  opening  the  door  leading  to  Lady  Level's  room,  **  there's  where 
the  knife  was  found,  half  way  down  it :  and  yet  her  ladyship  protests  she 
slept  through  the  visit !" 

''  It  may  have  been  flung  in." 

"  No  ;  it  was  carried ;  for  the  blood  had  dripped  from  it  all  along." 

'^  Has  the  knife  been  recognised  ?" 

The  surgeon  had  turned  again  towards  Lord  Level,  and  did  not  hear 
the  question.  In  the  shadow  of  the  door  stood  the  steward :  he  stealthily 
touched  Mr.  Ravensworth's  arm,  and  beckoned  him  into  the  dark  cor- 
ridor. 

"  Sir,"  he  whispered,  "my  lady  told  Mrs.  Edwards  that  you  were  a 
firm  friend  of  hers,  a  sure  friend  ?" 

"  I  trust  I  am." 

'*  Then  let  it  drop,  sir ;  it  was  no  common  robber :  let  it  drop,  for  her 
sake  and  my  lord's." 

Mr.  Ravens  worth  went  down  stairs,  painfully  perplexed.  Those  few 
words,  spoken  by  the  faithful  old  steward,  were  more  fraught  with  sus- 
picion agunst  Lady  Level  than  any  other  circumstances  he  had  yet 
heard. 

Lady  Level  was  sitting  where  he  had  left  her,  before  the  fire.  He 
thought  he  must  be  going.  "  I  have  been  of  no  assistance  to  you,"  he 
observed,  "  but  should  anything  further  arise  in  which  I  can  be,  send 
for  me." 

^*  What  do  you  expect  to  arise  ?"  she  hastily  inquired. 

"  Nay,  I  expect  nothing." 

'^  Did  Lord "  Lady  Level  suddenly  stopped  and  turned  her  head. 

Inside  the  room  stood  two  policemen.  She  rose  with  a  startled  move- 
ment, and  shrank  close  to  Mr.  Ravens  worth,  as  if  for  protection. 
"Arnold!  Arnold!" 

"  Do  not  agitate  yourself,"  he  whispered.  "  I  will  speak  to  them. 
What  is  it  that  you  want?"  he  demanded,  moving  forward. 

"  We  have  come  about  this  attack  on  Lord  Level,  sir." 

"  Who  sent  for  you  ?" 

"  Don't  know  anything  about  that,  sir.  Our  superior  ordered  us  here, 
and  he's  coming  on  himself.  We  must  examine  the  fastenings  of  this 
window,  sir,  by  the  lady's  leave." 

They  passed  up  the  room,  and  Lady  Level  left  it,  followed  by  Mr. 
Ravens  worth.  Outside  stood  Deborah,  all  aghast,  peeping  after  the 
policemen. 

"  They  have  been  here  this  hour,  my  lady,"  she  whispered. 

"Who  have?" 

"  Them  police  people.     They  have  had  us  all  before  'em  in  the 


kitchen,  my  lady,  a  questioning  of  us  *iepamte :  Mr.  Sandera  is&t,  and 
Mis.  TimoM  neitt,  and  jne  last.  I  never  «fras  questiDiied  to  dam,  my 
lady,  in  my  life.  And  now  they  are  going  round  the  house  to  look  At  i^ 
and  see  to  the  iMteniags." 

The  -men  came  out  again  and  AoTed  away,  Deboraii  foUoired  shndy 
in  their  wake.  She  appeared  to  regard  then,  now  they  were  iuide  « 
house,  with  somewhat  of  the<cwrio8tty  we  gi^etoa  wild  animal*  Lady 
Lerel  returned  to  her  place  by  the  fire,  aad  Mb.  IBanenswerlh  looked  st 
his  wateh.     ''  It  is  time  for  nie  to  ge,"  he  ob«n«d. 

'<  Tb  go  !     N«w  ?"  uttered  Lady  (Lerel. 

^'  I  shall  barely  reaeh  the  station  fi»r  the  up-tani." 

'*  Arnold,  if  you  ffo,  and  leave  me  with  those  men  in  die  house,  I  wiH 
never  forgive  it !"  she  passionately  exclaimed. 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  *^  I  •thought  you  wished  fisr  Ae  psesence 
of  the  police :.  you  said  you  should  regaid  than  as  a  piotection." 

^  Did  you  send  for  tbemr?*'  ^he  brutUessly  eaclaiaiedy  the  thought 
striking  her. 

''  Certainly  not.'' 

She  sank  into  a  reverie,  a  deep,  unpleasant  reverie  that  compressed  hor 
lips  and  contracted  -her  brow.     Suddenly  she  Kfted  ksr  head. 

*'  He  is  my  husband,  after  all,  Arnold.'' 

"  To  be  sure  he  is." 

'*  And  therefiiso'  land  thcBsfore — these  had  hctSev  he  ae  intestyga- 
tion." 

^*  Why  ?"  asked  Mr.  Baveaeworth,  scarce^  above  his  jfaioath. 

**  Bsoause  he  does  not  wish  it,*'  she  answwed,  -bendixig  ber  iine  dowtt- 
wards.     ''  He  forbade  me  to  esll  in  aid,  or  to  aaffiar  it  to  ke  nailed  aa : 
and,  as  I  say,  he  is  my  husband.     Will  you  stop  those  men  from  usaiBJi 
iag,  and  send  tfaem  away  ?" 

**  I  do  not  thiak  I  have  the  power." 

''  Yon  oan  fofkid  them  in  Lovd  Level's  osme.  I  give  you  fdllfaa* 
thority :  as  he  would  do,  were  he  capable  of  acting.  Arnold,  I  trtU'liMfe 
them  out  of  the  hoose ;  I  wilL" 

"  What  is  it  that  you  fear  from  them  ?" 

*'  That  they  will  question  me." 

**  And  if  they  do  P — ^you  can  but  repeat  to  tfaem  what  yon  told  no." 

<*  No,  it  must  not  be,"  she  ^hivsied.  **  I  could  not  pnry  their  sosteii- 
ing  questions." 

Mr.  Ravensworth  paused.  "Bkmdie,**  he  said,  in  a.  low  tone,  <<did 
you  tell  me  all  ?" 

*^  Perhaps  not,"  she  slowly  answered. 

«  '  Perhaps !'  " 

^'  There !  I  hear  those  men  up^stairs,  and  you  stand  talking  idly  here  1 
Order  them  away  in  Lord  Level's  name." 

As  Mr.  Ravensworth  went  up  the  stairs,  the  steward  met  him,  pale-and 
agitated,  urging  him  to  the  same  step  that  Lady  Level  had  d<Hie.  **  It 
must  not  be  looked  into  by  the  police," 'he  whispered ;  "  sir,  it  must  net.*' 

Mr.  Ravensworth  moved  as  one  in  a  dream,  so  perplexed  was  he.  He 
found  the  two  men  in  the  room  where  Lady  Level  had  slept,  examining 
the  situation  of  that,  and  of  Lord  Level's,  and  whispering  together.  They 
must  not  leave  the  house^  they  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ravensworth,  but 
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ibey  wera 'wilfing  taretire' to  the  kkckea  andihere  wait  for  tfaeir  «aperior. 
Acooidkiglv  they  went  down  aad  -talked  freelj  'wtth  the  serranto ;  or 
niber,  pemapB,  encouraged  the  serrants  to  tfdk  freely  to  them.  Mr, 
Bsveneworth  'renianied  some  little  'time  in  Lord  Lerel's  room,  and  then 
he  went  down.  In  one  of  the  passages  he  met  Lady  Lerel,  running 
against  her,  indeed,  in  the  dork.  She  appeared  to  be  de^)ly  agitated,  am 
ran  from  him  into  fihe  first  open  door  ehe  came  to.  Itwas-antiv&miflhed 
raom,  and.theie-was  no  light,  save- what  came  from  the  large  bay-window. 
He  -followed  her  in,  fmr  she  was  panting  and  sobbing  hysterically. 

"  Whatever  is  the  matter  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

"She  had  mshed  up  to  the  window,  and  stood  against  its  frame.  ^  Give 
me -air,  give  roe  air!     I  shall  faint:  I  shall  die." 

With  some  tronble  he  undid  the  boh  of  the  window  and  threw  up  its 
miMle  eompartment:  then  he  turned  and  held  her.  A  ring  at  that 
moment  eam«  to  the  outer  gate,  and  she  shook  as  iihe  leaned  against 

**^  Blanche,  let  me  be  your  friend;  tclH  me  ail:  let  it  be  what  itwSl, 
I  pKHniae  to  stand  by  you.'' 

'^  They  8ie  saying  in  the  kitchen  that  it  was  I  attadeed  Lord  LeTcl,** 
she  littered,  the  words  breaking  from  her  by  jerks,  in  her  agitation. 

"^  Jfahe'B  iiiend  of  me,*'  he  continued  to  wge,  his  voice  fall  of  earnest 
sympatiiy ;  **you  shall  never  have  atmerl" 

Bat  me  only  shook  as  she  stood,  and  g^rasped  his 'arm. 

*<  Blanehe !— did— you— do-4t  ?* 

'*'  No,*  flhe  anawered,  with  a  low  bmat  of  hysterical  sobs,  **  I  only  saw 
it  done." 
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NAJBQMJiOK  III.  hafl  deolaied  war  against  Austria  from  no  motives  .qf 
penaaal  agfprasidise]iient~-iat  any  rate  he  says  bo  ;  he  is  prepared  to 
lanifio^  the  lives  of  iJiousands  of  his  soldiers,  perchanoe  rialc  his  crown, 
Sot  the  noble  motive  of  liberating  priest  And  soldier  ridden  Italy.  It  is 
a  prions  roisnon,  worthy  the  self-*devQtion»  'Cven  immolation,  of  an 
empire.  How  oonld  Frenchmen,  themselves  revelling  in  liberty,  hot 
hasten  to  impart  the  same  blessing  to  the  whole  world  ?  Is  it  not  the 
destiny  of  the  Napoleonides  to  found  the  great  universal  republic  of 
Chrifitiaa  fraternity,  in  which  the  lion  will  lie  down  mth  the  lamb,  the 
Austrian  thold  the  Gaul  in  brotherly  affection? 

Unfortunately,  however,  nations  are  so  perverse,  that  they  cannot  be 
induced  to  accept  what  is  good  for  them  without  some  coercion — just  as 
naughty  children  will  not  swallow  their  draught  without  sundry  monitory 
slaps  from  the  nurse.  The  Austrians  do  not  yet  appreciate  the  hless- 
mgs  the  Frenfih  offer  them ;  the  consequence  is,  they  must  be  compelled 

•  La  Guerre  de  riud^pendance  Italienne  en  1848  et  1849.  Par  le  General 
TTlloa.    Two  Vols.    Paris:  Hachetteet  C»«. 
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to  accept  them.  The  Italians  (bo  the  French  say)  are  thirsting  for 
liberty,  and  kiss  the  hand  of  the  enlightened  monarch  ^ho  offers  it  to 
them.  But  we  know  the  old  sad  story — general  illumination,  slight  in- 
toxication, the  result  of  little  wine  and  much  shouting,  tricolors  planted 
on  every  house,  and,  when  called  upon  to  act,  general  desertion  of  the 
cause.  But,  in  such  cases  as  these,  parallels  will  be  found  more  effective 
than  argument :  hence  we  may  be  permitted  to  survey  the  conduct  of 
the  Italians  on  the  last  occasion  that  liberty  was  in  their  grasp  and  they 
allowed  it  to  slip  through  their  fingers.  But,  first,  a  word  as  to  the 
Italian  character. 

What  is  the  "  national  element"  to  which  the  emperor  has  so  repeat- 
edly alluded  as  requiring  satisfaction  in  Italy  ?  For  centuries  a  contest 
has  been  going  on  upon  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy  for  the  supre- 
macy of  Germany  or  France.  From  the  Sicilian  Vespers  to  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  from  the  campaigns  of  General  Bonaparte  to  the  victories  of 
Badetzky,  Germany's  power  and  France's  thirst  for  conquest  have  been 
in  continual  collision  on  Italian  soil.  But  never,  so  far  as  the  world's 
history  can  trace  back,  was  Italy  one  kingdom  ;  never  was  it  recognised 
as  such  in  the  negotiations  of  nations.  Even  world-commanding  Bome 
never  entertained  the  idea  of  converting  Italy  from  a  geographical  ex- 
pression into  a  political  reality.  The  Roman  right  of  citizenship  en- 
nobled :  and  raised  Gaul  and  Grecian,  Apulian  and  Etruscan  towns  and 
provinces  into  political  importance.  Rome,  not  Italy,  was  the  idea  of 
unity :  it  was  at  once  the  orhis  et  urbs  terrarum.  In  the  highest  bloom 
of  the  Renaissance,  when  the  mental  magic  of  art  was  poured  over  the 
world  from  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice,  when  Bologna  founded  the  first 
college  for  jurisprudence,  and  the  thirst  for  investigating  the  mental 
treasures  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  spread  from  Central  Italy  through 
European  society — even  in  that  memorable  epoch  of  the  highest  develop- 
ment, Italy  only  offered  a  picture  of  the  deepest  moral  degradation  and 
the  most  frightful  self-laceration.  We  find  one  city  ever  in  a  death- 
feud  with  another ;  in  the  interior  of  every  city  always  two  or  three 
classes  contending  with  demoniac  fury  through  centuries ;  the  dynastic 
races  of  Italy — ^more  especially  those  whom  the  favour  and  love  they 
displayed  for  poetry,  painting,  and  the  plastic  arts  have  rendered  pro- 
verbial and  immortal — were  at  the  same  time  branded  with  adultery, 
murder,  fratricide,  poisoning,  crime  and  villany  of  the  most  fearful  de- 
scription. The  scum  of  humanity  in  their  worthlessness  and  corrup- 
tion favoured  the  celestial  creations  of  the  artistic  world ;  and  in  Italy, 
the  fair  land  of  contradictions,  moral  and  political  villany  and  degrada- 
tion fostered  the  most  elevated  types  of  the  sincerest  expression  of  art- 
piety. 

Once  again  Rome  became  the  centre  of  the  world — as  the  home  of 
Christianity.  But  the  very  character  she  bore,  as  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world,  forbade  any  expression  of  nationality  in  a  political 
sense.  Papacy  in  Rome  was  no  more  specifically  Italian  in  Rome,  than 
violence  could  render  it  specifically  French  at  Avignon.  As  a  powerful, 
admirable  ecclesiastical  institution,  it  may  become  at  the  same  time  a 
political  one,  but  never,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term,  national. 

Thus  the  character  of  the  Italian  races  has  been  gradually  developed 
into  what  it  now  is :  sensual,  amiable,  agreeable,  and  passionate,  with  no 
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coDstEDcy  in  love,  but  ardent  in  hate;  morally  sunk,  and  politically  con- 
fused; unwilling  to  obey,  and  yet  incapable  of  self-government;  ever 
bating  the  man  who  holds  power  over  them,  but  detesting  even  more 
any  progress  of  an  Italian  race  beyond  other  cities  or  provinces,  except 
those  from  which  it  has  its  origin.  The  law,  even  the  most  just,  is  to 
the  Italians  only  the  external,  actual  repression,  but  in  no  sense  the  ex- 
pression of  that  universal  moral  order,  which  they  do  not  understand, 
but  which  they  all  join  in  despising.  The  "  Italian  fatherland"  is  to 
them  merely  a  phantasm,  because  it  possesses  no  historical  basis,  no 
national  concord,  no  political  foundation.  The  Italian  lazzaroni  does  not 
own  a  countryman  in  the  Lombard,  nor  the  Venetian  in  the  Calabrian  ; 
to  the  Roman,  the  Sardinian  is  an  utter  stranger;  the  Genoese  looks 
down  with  contempt  on  the  mixed  race  which  governs  in  the  *^  haughty 
city."  For  politicJeJ  liberty  the  Italians  lack  the  moral  earnestness,  for 
political  union  the  historical  substratum,  and  the  slightest  feeling  for 
fraternity  and  that  mutual  indulgence  between  races,  who  for  thousands 
of  years  have  known  no  common  bond  of  union.  Such  are  Louis  Na- 
poleon's new  proteges,  whom  he  hopes  by  his  ma^c  influence  to  con- 
vert into  a  great  and  powerful  nation  ! 

In  1847,  Pio  Nono,  by  his  ill-judged  reforms,  raised  that  cry  for 
nationality  which  Louis  Napoleon  is  now  producing  by  the  presence  of 
his  cohorts.  Charles  Albert  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement, 
owing  to  his  detestation  of  the  Austrians,  and  solemnly  declared  he  did 
not  design  war  at  the  very  moment  his  army  had  orders  to  cross  the 
Ticino.  Never  had  the  position  of  Austria  been  more  critical :  after  four 
days*  hard  fighting,  Radetzky  had  been  driven  out  of  Milan,  and  the 
entire  population  of  Lombardy  rose  in  arms.  The  Neapolitans  had  com- 
pelled the  king  to  send  his  army  and  fleet  to  the  support  of  the  national 
cause :  Darando  was  hurrying  up  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  volun- 
teers, and,  worse  than  all,  Austria  was  in  a  flame  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other  of  her  gigantic  empire. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Piedmontese  army  was  enabled  to  cross 
the  Mincio  almost  without  striking  a  blow ;  the  lieights  of  Pastrengo 
were  taken  after  a  most  gallant  action  that  lasted  three  days,  and  the 
fortress  of  Peschiera  was  closely  invested.  The  description  General  UUoa 
gives  of  Peschiera  will  prove  interesting  in  the  present  state  of  the  war. 

The  siege-train  expected  from  Turin  having  partly  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  May,  Charles  Albert  decided  on  attacking  Peschiera.  The  artillery 
he  had  received  consbted  of  twenty-eight  24-pounders,  ten  mortars,  and 
seven  howitzers.  The  Duke  of  Genoa  was  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
the  siege.  Peschiera  is  situated  on  the  Tyrolese  frontier,  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  on  the  road  from  Brescia  to  Verona.  At 
the  spot  where  the  Mincio  quits  the  lake  and  runs  in  a  southerly  course, 
there  is  a  double  t^te  de  pont,  formed  of  five  bastioned  faces,  to  defend 
the  town.  One  of  these  faces  commands  the  lake,  two  command  the 
left,  and  two  the  rights  bank  of  the  Mincio.  The  enceinte  contains 
five  bastions,  one  cavalier,  two  lunettes,  and  two  counter-gpiards.  On 
the  right  bank  are  the  two  lunettes  la  Mandella,  which  form  a  sort  of 
bastioned  front  without  a  curtain ;  and  also  the  Salvi  lunette,  with  a 
covered  way  in  front  of  the  works,  running  from  the  lake  to  the  Mincio. 
It  is  a  fortress  of  the  third  class,  if  we  take  its  size  into  consideration. 
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The  TFyrohse  ^ontfer-is  intersected  'by  a  certaan  mnsAxr  of  routes, 
vameTBimin^  dbetit'to  Peschiera  and  the  BGncio  line,  wliile  others  ace  to 
therear'of  that  line:  Hie  road-ruminig  from  Trent  or  Roforedo  to  Brescia 
and  MsBtma  isamerng'the  latter.  Pesdiiera  protects  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  Minmo  Kne :  it  cSfers  a  shelter  to  the  lake  tortilla,  and  commands  the 
rcNuPfrom  Brescia  to'Venona,  while  ollering  its  holder  the  power  of  cross- 
ing, as  he  pleases,  to  either  side  of  the  river.  Tt  is,  therefore,  mistress 
of  the  nsrrigation  of  the  lake  and  the  I^fincio,  and  fay  means  of  the  latter 
commnnieafees  with  Mantna.  It  will  he  thus  seen  of  what  advantage  the 
occupation  of  Teschiera  is  to  an  army  placed  on  the  line  of  the  Mincio, 
and  which  imst  attempt  to  cover  its  flanks  before  commencix^  opera- 
tions in  the  quadrangle. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1848  the  Sardmians  required  seven 
weeks  ere  they  'couid  reduce  Pesehiera,  while  at  the  present  time  its 
atrength  has  bean  more  than  doubled. 

While  these  eveots  were  occurring  in  Italy,  the  Austrian  government, 
justly 'alarmed,  proposed  eertann  terms,  in  carrying  out  which  they  re- 
qaested  the  intermediation  of  the  British  government.  YFhat  they  were 
will  be  best  seen  from  the  following  most  important  letter  which  the 
(Marquis  Bossi,  Lombardese  envoyto  London,  sent  home  to  hb  government: 

"London,  Msgr^U 
**  The  communication  of  your  .despatch  of  the  I3th  May,.aBd  of  theJbw 
of  fusion  annexed  to  it,  has  produced  a  magical  affect  on  the:  mind  «f 
Lord  Palmerston,  even,  greater  than  I  had  .expected.  I  saw  his  faceun- 
wrinkle,  and  he  said  to  me,  **  That  causes  me  .gveat  pleasare ;  it  is  the 
best  possible  .thing  for  the  peace  of  £urope  and  the  welfare  ef  Italy."  ilie 
.traced  with  me  on  the  map  the  new  future  kingdom  up.  to  the  Alps,  thus 
comprising  the  Venetese,  Modeiui,.  and  Parma,  and  asked  jae  hew  many 
inhabitants  it  might  .contain.  He  spoke  of  the  topographioal  advantsips 
this  state  would  possess,  its  wealth  and  strength,  so  that  it  would  be  aUe 
to  resist  any  foreign  invasion.  Then  he  informed  me  .that  M.  de 
Hummalauer  had  just  quitted  Vienna,  tand  would  probably  acrive  tUs 
very  day  in  London,,  on  a  mission  to  request  the  amicaUe  mediatioa  of 
die  iBritish  govesnment  to  treat  with  Itafy.  That  Austria  *wiQuld  pso- 
bably  commence  by  demanding  the  line  of  the  Adige  (thus  retaining  the 
Yenetese),  but  that  he  (Lord  Paimeraton)  was  well  aware  this  was 
impossible,  and  that  the=  only  basis  of  negotiations  waa  the  .utter  abandon- 
ment of  Italy  by  the  Austrians.  Lord  Palmerston  evinced  au  anxiety  to 
.come  to  a  speedy  aettlement,  and  considered  the  time  thus  gained  a  vecy 
important  matter  under  present  circumstances,  thus  evidently  aUuding  to 
a  spontaneous  armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  France,  which  he  gceatly 
fears.  By  my  latest  advices,  I  think  that  is  very  .remote,  but  it  is  usefal 
for  us  that  England  should  faney  it  more  iBunineot  than.it  really  is." 

It  is  now  known  that  Lord  Palmerston  stronn;iy  'impressed  on  Charles 
Albert,  ki  briialf  of  the  monarchies  imperilled  by  the  revohitionary 
apirit,  and  of  his^own  imrnediate  ^nastic  interests,  that  he  should  accept 
tiiese  condition 9. and  treat  at  once.  But  the  king  was  so  blinded  by  his 
pemonal  hatred  of  Austria,  that  ke  would  not  consent  to  yield,  or  realise 
theombunon  of  his  house,. so  hmgas  a  single  foreigner  remained  in  occu- 
pation of  a.  comer  of  Italy.  The  resuh  was  his  ruin,  and  he  had  only 
himself  to  blame. 
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fFlie  Me  ^nd-be^^im  slmrty^to  tum  in  \hM£  of  Autlm:  the  Kia|^  «( 
Jiaples  >kad  effeettd  kk  cauwtOT  wypkitioD,  and  veeallcd  his  troofiB, 
while  the  Pofe,  «y«B  at  ■o>e«fly  a  date  m  May,  had  thseatened  «4lAi  his 
interdict  thmewho  darad^io  attaek  his  beloved  «oob,  the  Gennane,  Bat 
.Anitna  feimd  a  itiil  hatler  finead  where  the  had  least  expected  it: 
Jimmiy  the  areliHfapuhliean/had  hegm  to  arouse  saapfeioDs  as  to  the^dis* 
latuiiirtudneie'of  Charles  Albert,  and  such  is  the  temper  of  die  Itafiaas, 
that  they  eagerly  listened  to  the  fidseheod. 

80  aeoDras  Radetaky  was  asnred  of  the  retreat  of  the  Neapolttans,  he 
deoided  en  attacking  oa  the  'Offensive  in  'his  turn,  and,  leaving  a  vtrang 
garnsnn  in  Veiona,  he  made  a  flank  amreh  on  Mantua,  ^irhere  he  arrived 
an  the  28th  of  May.  The  Tasean  vehHrteera  were  stationed  *at 'Curia- 
tone,  a  irtlkige  abbot  an  hemr's  march  lirom  Mantna,  on  the  banks  ef  the 
Upper  Lake.  The  volunteers  fought  with  the  moat  eatraordinary 
hrwmryt  holding  the  Anstriaas  at  bay  for  a  whole  day,  whi^  dre>v  from 
"Badetifcy  the  indigoant  lemark,  **  I  shall  kae  a  day  through- these  boya.^ 
As  a  cooipensatien  for  tius,  on  the  sanw  day,  «n  Austrian  eosps  that 
attempted  to-introduee  provisions  into  Pesehieia  was  cat  nS  by  'Doraadoe 
fokaiteaK.  fiogceat  was  the.  alarm  produced  by  Radetaky'a  movemeats, 
however,  timt  Charles  Albert  fell  baak  on  Croito  with  the  greater  part  ef 
hu:traops,-lestitiie  Austrians' might ^ot  off  his  Tetreat.  The'oonumnd 
of  the  Piedmontcsewas  taken  hy  Geaeml  Bava,  <who  had  'about  I7,W0 
avn  oC4dl  arms,  land  44  guns. 

Badeteky  came  ap  to  the  attaok  with  22,000  men,  hoping  to  eany 
this  &>ree  a  strong  posttioa  defended  by  an  army  lUinost  equal  to 
kia  oam,  auKl  which  wss  eoneentvated  on  a  vof^' small  space  of  ground. 
-The  Austsians  attacked  the  Piedmontese  lefit,  and  gradually  the  'Sg^ 
sakendcd  along  ^  whole  line.  Five  times  did  Benedek^attempt  to  carry 
the  iiositkm  of  Goito,  and  was  on  caoh  oeeasion  repulsed  with  less.  Tkie 
^enoontsOB  avtillei^  ^was  magnificently  seiwed,  bat  the  AuBtriaas 
.ipnainally'fovaed  their  way  through  the  Piedmontese,  and  threateaed  to 
-cat  off  their  retreat.  At:this  moaient  the  Dnhe  of  Savov,  at  the  fatsal 
afthe  Caaeo  brigadeand  the  Seooad  Guard  regiment,  attaoked  theeaemy 
at  the  bayonet's  petnt,  and  drove  him  back  fnwi  the  centre  and  riglit. 
Ai  the  aameaioment  the  SarcKnian  left  suoeeeded  in  repulsing  Beaedek, 
and  Radetsdcy  gave  tire  'signal  for  retreat.  At  the  very  moment  when 
At  victory  declarod  in  -fiiveur  -of  the  Piedmontese,  -the  bowb  of  thesov- 
lender  of  i^nohfeva  arrived. 

The  Austrian  reserves  had  by  this  time  reached  'Vevona,  and  Ba- 
detzhy  was  ensibled  aonn  to  resnme  the  offensive.  His  first  move  was 
an  Viceoca,  which  city  was  held  by  Davando  at  the  head  of  about  8M0 
men.  After  a  da/s  hard  fighting,  Darando  was  compelled  to  capitulate, 
and  the  garrison  was  permitted  to  retire  with  arms  and  baggage,  under 
a  promise  not  'to  serve  against  tlie  Anstrians  during  the  next  three 
aoonths.  -While  thisrforilliaat  aftiir  was  being  performed,  Charles  Albert 
remained  very  quietly  in  firoat  of  Venma,  hardly  supposing  that  an  enemy, 
immediately  after  a  defsat,  would  attempt  such  a  daring  eoterprise.  At 
length  he  detenniaed  on  attaokiog  the  heig4»ts  ef  Rivoli,  the  possession 
of  which  <wouid  intercept  the  Austrian  commuakiaiion  with  the  Tyrol  fay 
the  ^kft  hank  of  the  Adige.  The  heights  weie  occupied  widioai  any 
<oppoBiftioB,<but  on  thc'sanie  evening  Charles  Albert  heani  ja£:the  Auatri 
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success  at  Vicenza,  and  determined  on  crossing  the  Adige  and  takine 
Badetzky  between  two  fires.  The  scheme  was  excellent,  but  was  foiled, 
as  usual,  by  the  king's  indecision,  for,  by  the  time  it  was  carried  out, 
Badetzky  had  safely  returned  to  Verona  at  the  head  of  8000  men. 

The  Piedmontese  were  now  beginning  to  get  into  a  very  awkward 
position  ;  the  Austrian  army  was  being  daily  reinforced,  and  the  Italians 
were  already  beginning  to  grumble  at  the  slowness  of  their  operations. 
They  considered  that  the  walls  of  Verona  would  have  fallen  at  the  mere 
presence  of  Charles  Albert,  and  were  much  disgusted  at  the  delay  in 
expelling  the  Tedeschi.  Anxious  to  humour  his  new  subjects,  Charles 
Albert  decided  on  investing  Mantua !  This  was  the  height  of  folly  :  it 
is,  probably,  the  most  impregnable  place  in  Italy,  and  besides,  the  king 
had  in  front  of  him  an  army  numerically  superior  to  his  own.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Radetzky  decided  on  assuming  the  offensive  in  his 
turn ;  he  had  nothing  to  fear  for  Mantua,  which  was  held  by  16,000 
men,  and  provisioned  for  six  months,  and  he  had  an  army  at  his  command 
of  132,000  men,  with  240  guns.  Of  this  number,  82,000  opposed  the 
Piedmontese  army  of  60,000,  and  were  enabled  to  manoeuvre  at  their 
ease  on  the  terrain  between  Mantua,  Verona,  and  Leg^ano.  The  Pied- 
montese could,  therefore,  do  nothing  else  than  slowly  fall  back  on  Cus- 
tozza,  Radetzky  following  them  up  with  equal  slowness,  although  effectu- 
ally clearing  the  environs  of  Verona  before  he  set  out. 

Owing  to  the  miserable  strategy  of  Charles  Albert,  Radetzky  was 
enabled  to  force  Bava  into  an  engagement  with  only  20,000  men.  On 
the  morning  of  the  26th  July,  Bava  marched  on  the  village  of  Valeggio, 
which  covered  the  Austrian  centre,  with  the  Aosta  brig^e,  but  the  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy's  strength  compelled  him  to  defer  any  decided 
attack  till  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  he  had  requested  from  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  At  mid-day  a  regiment  of  Guards  came  up,  and,  with  its  aid, 
Bava  attacked  the  Austrians.  In  spite  of  the  bravery  and  efforts  of  his 
troops,  he  could  not,  however,  break  through  the  Austrian  line,  which 
held  a  very  strong  position,  and  he  was  compelled  to  cease  fighting  until 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Genoa  had  gained  some  decided  success  on  their 
side.  Unfortunately,  badly  executed  orders  delayed  the  march  of  the 
Piedmontese  and  the  arrival  of  the  commissariat,  so  that  Gyulai  was 
enabled  to  occupy  the  heights  commanding  the  duke's  brigade.  Thus,  the 
Duke  of  Genoa,  instead  of  acting  on  the  aggressive,  found  himself  assailed 
at  once  by  Gyulai  and  Perrin,  who  had  come  up  on  the  other  flank.  The 
former,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  advanced  on  Somma  Campagna, 
while  Perrin  attacked  the  flank  on  the  east.  Although  the  duke  had 
only  5000  men  under  him,  he  repulsed  the  enemy's  repeated  assaults  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  held  his  ground  nobly  till  nightfall. 

In  the  centre  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  assumed  the  offensive,  and  the 
Cuneo  brigade  and  a  balf-brigade  of  the  Guard  at  first  gained  some 
advantage  over  the  Austrians,  but  Radetzky,  having  fresh  troops  con- 
tinually at  his  command,  did  not  find  any  difficulty  in  repulsing  all  the 
attacks  of  the  Piedmontese.  At  length,  Schwarzenberg's  brigade,  of 
two  battalions  and  a  12-pounder  battery  at  Goi,  compelled  the  duke  to  fall 
back  on  Custozza.  Bava  was  still  waiting  before  Valeggio  for  news  of 
the  success  obtuned  by  the  right  of  his  army,  but  be  at  length  decided 
on  action,  and  tried  to  throw  back  the  left  wing  of  the  first  Austrian 
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corps  d'arm^e.  The  Aosto  brigade,  supported  by  the  brigade  of  the 
Guard,  charged  the  heights  of  Monte  Vento,  ana  had  almost  carried 
them,  when  a  fresh  Austrian  brigade  came  up  and  drove  them  back. 
Bava,  being  quite  unsupported,  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  fell  back  on 
Viila^nca  in  perfect  oraer.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  commanded  the 
rear-guard,  only  yielded  the  ground  step  by  step,  and  thus  for  the  third 
time,  nnce  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  he  checked  the  progress 
of  the  victorious  enemy,  and  saved  the  army  from  a  heavy  disaster. 

The  loss  of  the  Piedmontese  was  1500  killed  and  wounded,  that  of 
the  Austrians  about  2500.  During  two  days  20,000  Piedmontese  had 
bravely  sustained  the  attack  of  54,000  Austrians,  learing  in  their  hands 
very  few  prisoners,  and  having  themselves  captured  120  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  morale  of  the  army  was  terribly  affected  by  the  loss  of  this 
battle ;  it  saw  that  all  the  efforts  hitherto  made  had  been  in  vain  ;  all  the 
positions  gained  during  three  months  had  been  torn  from  them  in  a  few 
days,  and  they  were  suffering  from  the  added  misery  of  starvation. 

After  the  disaster  of  Custozza,  Charles  Albert  fell  back  on  Goito,  and 
he  decided  on  trying  to  carry  the  heights  of  Volta,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  line  of  the  Mincio.  Unfortunately,  the  Austrians  were  in  too  great 
strength,  and  after  a  most  sanguinary  engagement  the  Piedmontese 
were  driven  back.  This  completed  the  demoralisation  of  the  Pied- 
montese army,  and  Charles  Albert  hastily  requested  an  armistice,  offering 
to  retreat  behind  the  Oglio.  But  Radetzky,  in  the  pride  of  victory, 
demanded  terms  to  which  Charles  Albert  could  not  consent.  He  insisted 
on  the  line  of  the  Adda  and  the  return  of  all  prisoners.  The  king,  there- 
fore, determined  on  resting  his  army  for  two  or  three  days,  and  thus 
restore  the  coura^  of  his  troops.  Unfortunately,  the  evil  was  greater 
than  be  suspected :  the  men  deserted  in  large  numbers,  and  the  king 
was  forced  to  retreat  once  more.  He  had  50,000  men  still  under  his 
orders,  but  his  fatal  connexion  with  Liombardy  was  his  ruin;  his  only 
chance  would  have  been  to  fall  back  on  Piacenza  and  compel  the  Milanese 
to  rise  in  self-defence,  which  would  have  impeded  the  advance  of  the 
Austrians,  but,  fearing  the  accusation  of  treachery,  he  fell  back  on  Milan. 

The  retreat  of  the  army  took  place  in  the  greatest  disorder ;  the  roads 
were  covered  with  exhausted  men,  who  lay  down  and  refused  to  move. 
Mucb  of  this,  bowever,  was  owing  to  the  villany  of  the  Lombardese 
commissioners,  who  allowed  the  troops  to  starve.  Uharles  Albert  arrived 
before  Milan  on  the  Srd  of  August,  at  the  head  of  but  30,000  men ;  no 
preparations  had  been  made  for  his  reception  at  Milan,  no  provisions 
collected;  and  even  the  6000  volunteers,  recently  organised  in  the  city, 
had  gone  off  to  Brescia,  under  Garibaldi.  Under  these  untoward  circum- 
stances the  king  determined  on  one  more  desperate  engagement.  Ra- 
detzky came  up  on  the  4th  with  60,000  men  and  200  guns,  and,  after 
six  hours'  hard  fighting,  the  king  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Milan. 
He  then  made  overtures  to  Radetzky,  and  offered  to  retire  behind  the 
Ticino.  The  Austrian  general  g^ve  him  two  days  to  return  to  Piedmont, 
offered  a  complete  amnesty  to  the  city,  and  promised  that  persons  and 
property  should  be  respected. 

The  first  person  who  brought  the  news  of  the  capitulation  to  Milan 
was  murdered  by  the  people,  who,  however,  soon  turned  their  entire 
wrath  on  the  king.     At  the  moment  he  was  preparing  to  quit  the  city. 
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tbt«Balano  Gl^eppi  ww  invadAd.  by  the  mob,  and  ht  was  inploiied,  by  a 
d«ftttatioI^  to  dafend  the  city ;  all  the  inhabitante^  he  was  assured,  vocdd 
riae  sb  one  maa  t9  fight.  Yielding  to  his  chivobDua  natuve,  the  king  tore 
up  the  eapttnlaiien,  and  promifled  to  find  a  grave  beneath  tbe  wailt  o£  the 
mty  with  hia  acmy.  He  thea  appeared  on  the  baleeny;,  to  xvpeat  lus 
inspnideDt  promiae  ia  the  psesence  o£  tbe  peopLsk.  But  the  Milanese, 
igB<»>aoi  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  mean  while,  began  to  inauk  himy 
and  aceuaed  hioi  of  tieasoB.  Tl»e  Fiedmoateae,  fearing  for  the  safety  of 
tbe  king,  vtast  up  and.  meoaAed.  the  people,  who  had  seised  the  Duke  of 
Genoa,  aad  held  hira  as  hostage.  In.  the  midst  of  the  Qonfbsioa  tlie 
Toufiieipality  decided  on  sending  another  deputation  to  Radetaky,  begging 
him.  to  reneivv  tiie  capitukttion,  which  he  readily  coosented  to*  Then  the 
people  weee  ialermed  that  those  of  then  who  desired  to^  leave  the  aty 
might  do  ao  with  perfect  safety  till  etg}it  the  next  morning.  The  disorder 
rose  to  a  fearful  pitch  to  prevent  Charles  Albert's  departure;  they 
threatened  to  hura  the  palace  down  in  whidi.  he  w«s,  and  even  some 
shots  wei!e  ficed  at  tlie  wiadows.  La  tha  fauboaige  a  laige  number  of 
houses  was  burned  to  the  ground^  to  ensure  t\m  defence  of  the  town^  and 
the  tocsin  never  left  off  pealing; 

In  the  end,  Chariea  Aibert^  worn  out  by  all  this  violence,.  k£t  the  city, 
eaeorted.  by  two  compaaies,  and  joined  the  army,  which  crossed  the 
feotttier  again  the  same  evenang.  In  the  raorniiig  of  the  6th  of  August 
Radetzky  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  the  population 
aaeuaied  am  attitude  of  sorrow  and  dfjeedoii. 

At  this  period  both  Austriane  and  Piedmontese  had  aa  taterest  ia 
suapending  hostilities.  If,  on  the  oae  side,  Charles  Albert's  anny  was 
disooaraged,  and  would  not,  on  aay  conaideratioa,  haf%  fought  again  for 
the-  defence  of  the  Milanese,  en  the  other  hand,  Badataky  could  act 
veatuee  into-  Piedmont,  leaving  behind  htm  Venice  aad  t^e  Legations  in 
a*  state  of  inaarreotion,  and  the  Lombard  popuhttioa  ready  to  take  up 
arms  again.  He  was  also  aware  that  the  Fnoich  goeeimment  would  not 
aUow  him  to  draw  too.  close  to  the  frontier.  Oa  the  9th,  therefore,  the 
two  amoes  agareed  on  an  acmistice,  whose  duration  wM'.  ai  first  fixed  for 
finrty-fiva  days^  but  whieh  could  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  prolongation  being*  sAnouneed  eigjit  da^**  loeforehand.  This 
acmistke  received  the  name  df  di  SalaaeOy  horn  the  aaaie  of  the  Pied- 
moatese  ehief  of  the  staff  who  signed  it.  It  was  decided^  that  the 
frontiers  of  Loaabardy  and  Piedmont  should  serve  aa  the  linots  to  the 
tawo  armies ;  and  the  Piedmontese  agreed,  in  addilaon,  to  evaeuaite'  Pes* 
chiena^  Rooca  d'Anfo^  Osopa,  Yenascv  and:  the  Duchies^  and  withdraw 
their  fleet  from  Veaiee. 

The  leaders  of  the  volunteera  ^nerally  managed,  to  escape  into  Pled* 
ment,  with  the. exception  of  €saribaldi,  who  determined  ob  carryiag  en  the 
war  upon  his  own  aceouot.  He  marched  with  his^  legion  to  the  Lago 
Mdiggiere,  and,  seizing  iw9  steamera^  landed  at  Liuno.  He  intended  to 
remain  in  the  monntainous  country  between  the  two  lakes  and  organise  a 
guerilla  war.  But  the  second  Austriaa  corps  d'arm6e  was  seat  in  pursuit 
of  him,  and  caught  him  at  Morazzone.  Garibaldi  fought  a-  very  gallant 
aciioa  against  far  superior  forces,  and  during  the  night  succeeded  in  filling 
back  on  Luino,  whence  he  retired  into  Switaerland. 

It  is  diffiotdt  to  dcoide  mhese  the  fault  lay  that  rumed  the  Sardioian 
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army.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the  incapaci^  of  the  kiii|^,  aad  though  tlieve 
ia  no  doubt  he  did  considerable  mischief  by  his  iadeciaioo,  still  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that,  had  he  accepted  Lord  Falmerstoo's  offer,  and  the 
campaign  had  terminated  in  June,  when  the  army  had  foroed  the  line  of 
tlie  Mincio,  carried  the  positions  of  ColiL  and  Pacengp,  gained  the  battles 
of  Pastrengo  and  Gaito,  and  occupied  Peiclueta  and  Grovemolo,  tko 
capacity  and  military  ability  of  the  king  would  have  been  exalted  to  the 
skies.  One  battle  lost  was  sufficient  to  convert  all  the  praise  into  blame ; 
but  tliis  is  unjust.  Radetzky  lost  two  pitched  battles,  was  defeated  in 
several  enga|pements,  but  in  less  than  three  months  he  reoeiHsd  more  than 
47,000  men  as  reinforcements,  well  arjned,  well  equipped,  and  well  com- 
manded. He  only  gained  one  battle  out  of  three  ;  hut,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  his  adversary,  the  result  was  decisive.:  the  public  applauded  the 
victor,  and  considered  him  a  skilful  general.  Charles  Albert,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  cried  down,  and  considered  a  miserable  tactician,  in  spite  of  two 
battles  gained ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  his  army 
eacept  with  poor  recriuts  drawn  from,  the  reserves,,  with  voluateeiia,  ready- 
made  generals  and  officers,  and  naturally  the  loss  of  one  battle  left  him 
without  resources. 

We  need  not  enter  into  details  of  the  campaign  of  1849,  when 
Radetzky,  by  a  skilful  countermarch,  crushed  the  power  of  Piedmont  in 
a  couple  of  days ;  but  we  tliink  the  narrative  we  have  given  will  prove  of 
assistance  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  coming  campaign  in  Italy.  The 
Austrians  are  still  suffering  from  the  same  defect  as  in  1848  :  they  are 
badly  handled  and  clumsy  in  their  movements,  and  their  nimble  opponents 
will  continually  get  the  best  of  them  in  the  field.  Still  the  Austrian 
troops  must  be  better,  or  the  French  worse,  than  they  were  in  1796.  We 
hear  of  none  of  those  frightful  defeats  which  unloosed  all  the  bands  of 
discipline  and  covered  the  country  with  a  flying  army.  On  the  contno'y, 
the  Austriana  now  engage  with  a  stoicism  that  would  not  do.  discredit  to 
Englishmen.  Heavy  masses  are  opposed  to  heavy  masses,  and  a.  fearful 
scene  of  carnage  takes  place,  until  the  Austrians  fall  back  sullenly,  and 
ready  to  renew  the  fight  if  called  upon.  In  the  days  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon we  knew  of  no  such  engagements  as  Magenta :  lie  cleft  his  way 
through  the  Austrian  centre,  took  both  flanks  in  the  rear,  and,  presto ! 
the  battle  was  over.  But  he  had  the  great  advantage  of  fighting,  with  a 
small  compact  corps,  full  of  dash  and  pluck,  which  would  go  through  any- 
thiag,  while  in  the  present  day  the  character  of  an  action  is  completely 
changed.  There  is  something  terribly  depressing  in  the  thought  that 
masses  of  men  are  biought  up  to  within  a  mile  of  the  battle-field  by  cail- 
way  and  then  sent  in  to  conquer  or  die — there  appears  no  alternative.  It 
is  like  a  fight  in  the  priase-ring  between  two  heavy  weights :  there  is 
plenty  of  pluck  and  hard  hitting  on  either  side,  b«t  very  little  real  science 
is  displayed. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  grateful  nation 
for  whose  sake  Charles  Albert  sacrificed  his  army  and  his  throne  ?  At 
the  outset,  the  Italians  were  enthusiastic  for  Sardiiua,  and  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  called  Charles  Albert  to  the  throne.  Everything  went 
on  &mou8ly  :  the  Milanese  danced  and  sang,  and  greeted  the  liberating 
army  just  as  they  have  now  done  Victor  Emmaimel;.  but  suddenly  there 
was  an  awkward  hitch — which  city,  Turin  or  Milan,  skould  be  the  capital 
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of  the  newly-created  kiDgdom.  The  excitement  this  simple  incident  pro- 
duced was  intense,  and  when  the  king  evinced  a  slight  leaning  towards 
the  capital  of  his  forefiftthers  his  popularity  sank  to  zero.  He  was  a 
traditore  to  the  holy  cause ! 

And  the  brave  Milanese  took  a  revenge  that  was  quite  worthy  of  them : 
while  the  Sardinians  were  fighting  with  tremendous  pluck  and  perseverance 
to  expel  the  Austrians,  their  new  countrymen  left  them  to  starve.  It  is 
well  known  that,  prior  to  Custozza,  many  of  the  Piedmontese  troops  had 
taken  no  food  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  Milanese  remained 
at  home  squabbling  about  their  digpaity,  and  listening  to  the  crafty  in- 
sinuations of  Mazzini  and  his  fellows.  Before  long  they  were  quite  con- 
vinced that  Charles  Albert  was  a  traitor  to  the  cause,  and  when,  from 
motives  of  compassion,  he  wished  to  save  the  city  from  the  horrors  of  a 
bombardment,  they  treated  him  in  the  way  we  have  attempted  to 
describe. 

Certainly  the  Italians  are  worthy  of  liberty^-of  liberty  like  that  Louis 
Napoleon  will  eventually  give  them.  And  who  can  say  that  they  will 
not  fully  deserve  their  fate,  however  harsh  it  may  be ! 
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We  wonder  whether  any  psychologist  will  eveiftually  succeed  in 
gauging  the  profundities  of  the  Gallic  character — draw  up  a  moral  chart 
of  its  shoals  and  abysses,  and  indicate  the  sunken  rocks  on  which  the 
best  reputations  are  too  frequently  shattered  ?  Such  a  work  is  a  decided 
desideratum,  and  to  none  more  so  than  ourselves  at  the  present  moment, 
for  we  have  a  very  difficult  task  before  us:  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  to  analyse  one  of  the  passing  affaires  de  coour  of  a  celebrated  French 
authoress,  and  regard  it  from  two  different  sides — the  one  presented  by 
herself,  the  other  by  an  enemy. 

In  one  respect  French  authors  are  decidedly  beyond  their  English 
confreres  :  not  only  do  they  enjoy  all  the  sweets  of  love,  but  when  the 
passion  has  died  away  by  mutual  consent,  the  gentleman  very  speedily 
converts  it  into  capital '  by  writing  a  book,  in  which  he  analyses  his  last 
great  passion,  and  shows  m  what  it  differed  from  the  one  immediately 
preceding  it.  He  does  this  with  such  minuteness  of  detail ;  describes  all 
the  nuances  of  the  passion — ^its  birth,  its  apogee,  and  its  decline — ^with 
such  precision,  that  the  English  reader  is  almost  tempted  to  cry,  "  Name, 
name  1"  In  France,  every  action  of  the  successful  novelist  is  carefully 
brought  to  publicity,  so  that  the  patrons  of  the  circulating  library  need 
only  turn  to  the  latest  purveyor  of  literary  garbage  and  say  to  them- 
selves :  *'  Stay,  at  the  time  Monsieur  Chose  was  writing  this  book,  he 
was  the  friend  of  Madame  de  St.  Amour,"  or  as  the  case  may  be; 
hence,  he  reads  the  story  with  double  zest,  because  he  imagines,  and  has 
good  reason  for  doing  so,  that  he  is  getting  behind  the  secrets  of  two 
persons,  whom  he  may  yet  chance  to  meet  in  society. 
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We  believe  M.  Eug^e  Sue  was  the  first  among  the  great  French 
aathors  who  brought  this  system  of  holding  up  one's  hidden  loves  to  the 
glare  of  day  into  fashion.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  certain  that  "  Mathilde" 
became  the  rage  in  Paris,  because  the  heroine  could  be  pointed  at  with 
the  finger.  Both  the  Dumas  indulge  in  the  same  bad  habit ;  but  the  old 
gentleman  is  the  worse  of  the  two  in  this  respect :  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
describine  his  own  volatile  loves,  but  he  introduces  ladies  belonging  to 
his  hienas  and  relations.  Thus,  we  remember  reading  in  the  **  Mous- 
quetaire"  a  most  glowinc^  account  of  his  first  introduction  to  his  son's 
"  Dame  aux  Perles,"  and  the  paternal  benediction  he  gave  her.  In  the 
same  way  M.  Jules  Janin  has  sinned  more  than  once ;  and,  probably,  few 
things  are  more  repulsive  to  the  English  taste  than  that  introductory 
chapter  to  the  ''Dame  aux  Cam^Iias,"  in  which  he  describes  his  first 
interview  with  the  real  Marguerite  Gauthier.  Vice,  to  be  rendered  in 
any  way  palatable  to  the  English  taste,  must  be  carried  beyond  the  \ergo 
of  probability ;  but  when  we  have  it  thus  realised,  when  we  are  conscious 
that  the  autnor  is  drawing  from  the  living  model,  the  sensation  produces 
a  moral  revulsion.  Not  all  the  skill  of  word-painting  Dumas  the  younger 
possesses  can  make  us  forget  that  his  are  no  fancy  sketches,  but  that  he 
has  lived  through  the  scenes  he  depicts  only  too  well 

One  of  the  latest  instances  of  this  instinctive  revulsion  we  can  call  to 
mind  is  produced  by  a  work  called  *'  Fanny,"  which  we  sincerely  trust 
none  of  our  readers  have  read,  nor  intend  to  read.  We  dare  only  hint 
the  embroglio,  which  is  that  of  a  lover  jealous  of  the  husband,  and  finding 
just  cause  to  be  so  ;  and  we  who  have  been  compelled  to  read  it  as  part 
of  our  daily  duty,  were  forced  more  than  once  to  lay  the  book  down,  so 
truthfully  sickening  were  the  descriptions. 

This  fancy  of  turning  illicit  love  into  money  has  not,  to  our  know- 
ledge, sunk  deep  into  the  feminine  writers  of  France,  but  we  have  one 
magnificent  specimen  in  herself  worth  a  host.  She  has  carried  out  the 
system  successfully,  and  any  time  during  the  last  twenty  years  it  has 
been  impossible  to  read  one  of  her  love  stories  and  not  feel  that  she  had 
drawn  herself  as  the  heroine.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  she  forgot  to 
ut  the  shadows  in,  but  she  was  safe  so  long  as  she  did  not  bear  too 
arshly  on  the  other  party.  For  more  years  than  she  would  like  to  own 
to,  Madame  Dudevant  has  been  working  herself  up  into  the  stock  heroine, 
and,  more  marvellous  still,  time  could  not  change  nor  custom  pall  her 
infinite  variety.  We  had  the  same  picture  standing  forth  prominently  in 
her  Memoirs  which  we  could  trace  through  hundreds  of  her  love-tales, 
the  passionate,  self-sacrificing  woman,  whose  only  sin  was  that  she  loved 
too  well. 

Emboldened  by  past  successes,  Madame  Sand  has  lately  passed  the 
Rubicon  :  in  her  desire  to  prove  herself  a  spotless  though  much-injured 
woman,  she  assiuled  the  memory  of  a  dead  man  in  '*  Elle  et  Lui,"  and  has 
drawn  down  a  terrible  reprisal  from  the  brother  of  the  erring  lover,  whose 
character  she  had  drawn  in  the  darkest  colours,  to  form  a  foil  to  her  own 
immaculate  purity.  *'  Lui  et  Elle"  soon  appeared  in  reply  to  her  attack, 
and  the  publication  of  some  of  her  letters,  which  had  been  discreetly 
preserved  for  fear  of  such  an  attack  as  the  present,  have  knocked  down 
at  one  fell  blow  the  airy  scaffolding  on  which  her  reputation,  such  as  it 
wasy  was  supported.     There  can  be  no  harm  in  our  alluding  to  the 
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notorious  fact  that  both  books  revolve  roand  the  same  hero  and  heroine  in 
the  shape  of  Madatne  Greorge  Sand  and  AHred  de  Mnaset,  the  pott  The 
lady's  romanee  shall,  as  in  daty  bound,  have  preoedenoe  of  the  avenger's 
stern  reality* 

In  ^'Elleet  Lm,"  then,  we  have  Mademoiselle  Th^^e  Jacques  and 
M.  Lanrent  de  Fauv el,  both  artists,  and,  at  the  outset  of  the  stoiy,  Iknng 
on  amicable  terms  of  Platonism.  The  kdy,  in  fact,  is  quite  motenial, 
and  reads  the  impetuous  young  man  monal  lectures  about  having  due 
regard  to  his  health,  and  not  indulging  too  much  in  *' foUes -soifi^es." 
Laurent  is  not  at  all  in  love  with  Thirese — how  oould  a  Pienchman 
entertain  that  passion  for  a  woman  five  years  bis  senior  ?— -and  yet  there 
is  a  Mr.  Palmer,  an  American,  who  seems  to  spend  more  time  in  her  oom- 
pany  than  is  exactly  right.  Besides,  there  is  altogether  a  mystery  about 
Ther^e— ^no  one  knows  who  she  is  or  where  she  came  from— ^and  so 
Laurent  cannot  help  prowling  round  her  garden,  to  see  who  it  is  that  pre- 
vents him  passing  his  evenings  as  usual  with  his  friend.  He  overhears 
her  say  to  a  companion,  whom  he  cannot  see,  **  What  do  I  care  ?  I  have 
only  one  love  on  earth,  and  that  is  yourself !"  Straightway  the  demon 
of  jealousy  seises  on  him,  and  he  soon  produces  a  scene.  The  friends  go 
through  a  grand  weeping  duet,  and,  in  his  frenay,  he  proposes  serious  mar- 
riage to  her.  Th^r^se  shuts  him  up  with  the  quiet  word  '*  Impossible !" 
and  off  he  goes,  slaiAraing  the  door  after  him,  and  uttering  more  impro- 
prieties than  become  a  lady's  pen  to  write-down. 

Mr.  Palmer  intervenes  as  the  Detts  ex  machmd,  and  calms  Laurent's 
jealousy  by  telling  him  Th^rese's  life-history,  hi  is  certainly  an  instruc- 
tive one  :  her  mother  had  made  a  mistake  before  marriage,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  it  a  secret  from  her  husband ;  hence  Th6rese  had  never 
known  a  mother's  fostering  love,  for  her  husband  had  his  suspicions 
aroused,  and  carried  her  off  to  Belgium.  After  a  time,  Th^rese's  real 
papa,  a  rich  banker,  took  charge  of  her  and  gave  her  a  splendid  educa- 
tion, and  at  his  house  she  formed  Mr.  Palmer's  aoquaintanoe,  who  was 
moved  to  love.  Unfortunately,  a  noble  young  Portuguese  stepped  in 
and  carried  her  off.     Her  father  died,  the  money  he  left  her  was  dis- 

Suted,  and,  on  the  top  of  her  troubles,  her  husband's  first  wife  came  to 
ispute  him  too. 
Ther^e  gave  him  up  at  once,  to  prevent  a  scandal,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  on  such  easy  terms.  He  was  continually  coming 
back  again,  like  a  bad  shilling,  and  when  he  found  that  Th^r^se  was 
resolute,  he  determined  on  coercing  her  by  carrying  off  her  child.  It 
strikes  us  that  we  have  met  with  this  situation  before — but  no  matter. 
The  child  was  taken  to  America,  where  it  died,  or  was  supposed  to  have 
died.  Of  course  it  did  not,  because  its  presence  was  required  for  the 
denouement ;  but  such  things  continually  happen  in  romances. 

Here  was  a  pretty  position  for  a  respectable  young  woman,  neither 
maid,  wife,  nor  widow!  and,  worse  than  all,  with  nothing  to  Hve  upon. 
Of  course  she  indignantly  refused  the  income  her  share  of  a  hudband 
offered  her,  and  determined  to  live  by  art.  Equally,  of  course,  she  had  a 
tremendous  talent,  and  set  im  her  establbbment  iu  Fms^  the  only  city 
where  true  art  is  appreciated.  Here  she  soon  became  rich,  Tespected, 
and  respectable ;  not  a  shadow  of  a  shade  rested  on  her  'character :  no 
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yfiOBg  men  were  seen  to  enter  her  doors,  till,  in  a  luckless  hour,  Laurent 
came  to  destroy  her  felicity. 

This  revelation  naturally  destroyed  all  hopes  Laureut  had  entertatned 
aboat  wedded  hliss,  «nd  an  English  romaneer  would  be  prohably  puazled 
how  to  get  him  out  of  the  hobble.  Not  so  the  clever  Freochwoman :  if 
iiwy  eonid  not:nMinty,  they  might  at  any  rate  be  as  good  ae  married,  and 
those  little  matters  are  common  enough  in  France.  If  every  Madame 
Telle  were  compelled  so  show  her  marriage  certificate  as  a  passport  to 
aoeiety,  the  salons  ef  Bohemian  Paris  would  soon  be  left  desolate.  Still, 
there  is  something  suggestive  in  this  facility  with  which  a  woman  drops 
into  snch  an  anomalous  position  in  Paris :  in  Liondon,  it  is  true,  much 
the  taiB&Bort  of  thing  unhi^pily  goes  on,  but  it  is  rery  rare  for  a  woman, 
holding  such  a  frail  tenure  of  respectability,  to  thrust  herself  into  society 
whieh  she  ioatinctively  feels  herself  beneath,  but  in  Paris  nothing  is 
more  usual. 

We  will  spare  our  readers  all  the  "  Ohsl"  and  the  *'  Ahs !"  and  the 
"  Ciel,  quel  sonheur !"  the  languor  of  the  soul,  the  tender  fatigue,  the 
''doox  abaodon"  which  are  the  obligato  aecorapaniments  of  all  French 
love  scenes.  We  can  comprise  it  all  in  one  line.:  Laurent  says  to 
Therese,  "  Notre  saint  (! ! !)  amour  est  indissoluble  !"  Still,  Madame 
Sand  finds  it  necessary  to  offer  some  sort  of  apology  for  this  "  faeilis 
descensus  Avemi,"  in  the  following  insidious  manner : 

Eien  n'est  p^rilleux  comma  ces  intimity  on  Voh.  s'est  promis  de  ne  pas 
s'attaqner  mutuellement,  quand  I'nn  des  deux  n'inspire  pas  a  Pautre  une  secrete 
repulsion  physique.  Les  artistes,  en  raison  de  leur  vie  independante  et  de 
lenrs  occupations,  mil  les  obligent  souvent  d'abandonner  le  convenu  social,  sont 
pins  expos^  k  ces  dangers  que  ceux  qui  vivent  dans  le  r^^  et  dans  le  positif. 
On  doit  done  lem*  pardonner  des  entrauiements  plus  soudains  et  des  impressions 
plus  fi^vreuses.  L'opinion  sent  qu'elle  le  doit,  car  elle  est  g^n^raiament  pins 
mdnlgente  pour  ceux  qui  errent  forc^ment  que  pour  ceux  que  berce  le  calme 
plat.  £t  puis  le  monde  exige  des  artistes  le  teu  d'inspiration,  et  il  faut  bien 
que  ce  feu  qui  d^borde  poor  les  plaisirs  et  les  enthousiasmes  du  public  arriye 
k  les  consumer  eux-m6mes. 

The  happy  couple  proceed  to  Italy  to  spend  their  honeymoon ;  but 
Therese,  who  will  not  be  beholden  to  Laurent  for  any  pecuniary  aid,  has 
made  arrangements  to  copy  Titians,  Sec,  for  publishers  in  the  chief 
Italian  towns.  The  consequence  is,  she  is  obliged  to  stay  six  weeks  in 
Genoa,  at  whieh  Laurent  soon  grows  disgusted.  He  becomes  tired  of 
home  after  a  day  or  two,  and,  consequently,  of  Th6r^se. 

So  matters  go  on  from  bad  to  worse :  Laurent  takes  advantage  of  Mr. 
Palmer's  arrival  to  assume  a  convenient  jealousy,  which  eventually  leads 
to  a  rupture.  The  following  is  the  language  Madame  Sand  places  in  the 
mouth  of  the  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  a  rupture,  and  it  is  so 
thoroughly  feminine  in  its  tone  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it: 

Ma  liberty  morale  est  chose  sacr^e,  et  je  ne  permets  a  personne  de  s'en 
emparer.  Je  yous  Pavais  confide  et  non  donnde ;  c'dtait  k  vous  d'en  (aire  bon 
Qsaffe  et  de  savoir  me  rendre  heureux.  Oh,  n'essayez  pas  de  dire  que  vous  ne 
Toimez  pas  de  moi !  Je  connaia  ces  mandees  de  la  modestie  et  ces  Evolutions 
de  la  conscience  des  femmes.  Le  jour  ou  vous  m'avez  cddd,  j'ai  compris  que 
Tons  penaiez  bien  m'avoir  conquis,  et  que  toutes  ces  feintes  r6sistances,  ces 
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larmes  de  d^tresse,  et  ces  pardons  toujours  accord^s  h.  mes  pretensions  n'^taient 
que  I'art  vulgaire  de  tenare  une  ligne  et  d'^  faire  mordre  le  pauvre  poisson 
ebloni  par  la  monche  artificielle.  Je  vous  ai  tromp6e,  Th^r^se^  en  feignant 
d*6tre  la  dupe  de  cette  mouche :  c'6tait  mon  droit.  Vous  vouliez  des  adorations 
pour  vous  rendre,  je  vous  les  ai  prodi^^es  sans  efforts  et  sans  hjpocrisie ;  tous 
etes  belle,  et  je  yous  d^sirais !  Mais  une  femme  n'est  qu'une  fenrnie,  et  la 
demi^re  de  toutes  vous  donne  autant  de  modestie  que  la  plus  grande  reine. 
Vous  avez  eu  la  simplicity  de  Tignorer,  et  h  pr^nt  il  faut  rentrer  en  vous- 
m^me. 

Setting  aside  the  utter  impossibilitj  of  any  man  addressing  such  insults 
to  a  woman  who  had  made  sacrifices  to  him,  the  vulgarity  and  coarseness 
defeat  Madame  Sand*8  purpose.  It  could  not  be  that  a  man  of  poetic 
temperament  would  utter  such  language,  and  madame  puts  herself  out 
of  the  court  of  love  in  her  action  against  the  memory  of  Alfred  de 
Musset.  We  must,  consequently,  regard  **  Elle  et  Lui"  as  a  work  of 
fiction  founded  on  a  very  slight  basis  of  reality. 

Of  course  Laurent  goes  to  Florence,  leaving  Therese  in  Genoa;  and 
what  do  our  readers  imagine  she  does  next?  As  they  never  can  guess, 
we  will  give  them  the  solution  at  once.  Mr.  Palmer  tells  her  that  her 
husband  is  dead,  and  offers  her  his  hand !  He  is  certainly  quite  right  in 
saying  that  he  is  a  philosopher.  No  sooner  has  she  consented  to  make 
him  happy,  than  she  receives  the  following  billet — anything  but  doux 
-*from  Laurent:  "J'ai  jouS,  j'ai  perdu;  j'ai  eu  une  maltresse,  elle 
m'a  tromp^ — je  I'ai  tuee.  J'ai  pris  du  poison.  Je  me  meurs.  Adieu, 
Th6r^sel" 

Of  course,  carrying  out  his  character  of  philosopher,  Palmer  insists  on 
his  affianced  going  to  the  relief  of  the  old  lover,  and  accompanies  her. 
Laurent  was  mad,  but  had  committed  none  of  the  atrocities  of  which  he 
had  accused  himself.  Therese  and  Palmer  nurse  him  into  convalescence, 
and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  return  to  France.  Philosophic  Palmer 
orders  Therese  to  accompany  him  to  Spezzia,  where  he  will  come  and 
join  her.  In  vain,  however,  aoes  Laurent  try  to  persuade  her  to  come  with 
him  to  Paris ;  she  thrusts  all  her  money  on  his  man-servant,  is  herself 
landed  on  the  island  of  Porto  Venere,  where  she  sets  to  work  at  lace- 
netting,  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  till  money  could  reach  her  from  Paris. 
Here  Palmer  joins  her,  but  having  dared  to  display  a  little  jealousy — 
unpardonable  in  a  philosopher — she  defers  the  marriage. 

At  length  the  happy  couple  make  up  their  disputes,  and  it  is  agreed 
that  they  shall  proceed  together  to  America,  to  be  married  under  the 
nuptial  benediction  of  Palmer's  mamma.  When  all  preparations  are  made, 
Th^rese's  unlucky  mother  turns  up,  and  begs  to  see  her  child  once  more, 
ere  she  loses  her  for  ever.  Of  course  Therese  obeys,  and  they  proceed 
to  Paris,  much  to  Palmer's  disgust.  When  Therese  reached  her  home, 
by  a  fortuitous  concurrence  Laurent  happened  to  be  in  the  house,  survey- 
ing the  scenes  of  past  happiness,  as  repentant  lovers  are  so  fond  of  doing 
in  novels,  and  Palmer  turns  jealous  again.  At  last,  Palmer  does  the  only 
sensible  act  of  his  novelistic  life :  feeling  convinced  that  Therese  really 
loves  Laurent  still,  he  disappears,  and  leaves  her  to  her  renewed  happi- 
ness. 

The  couple  come  together  again,  and  the  old  story  is  recommenced. 
After  a  time,  Laurent  introduces  the  dagger  which  plays  so  prominent  a 
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part  in  all  Madame  Sand's  stories,  and  Therese  is  quite  resigned  for 
death.  Then  he  insults  her  again  by  sending  her  a  domino  and  a  ticket 
for  the  masque  ball  at  the  Opera,  and,  of  course,  she  goes  to  hear  herself 
insulted  by  Laurent^s  female  companions. 

All  at  once  the  long- lost  child  turns  up  :  Therese  hears  her  bell  rung 
thrice,  and,  on  opening  the  door,  finds  a  boy,  aged  ten,  standing  ^there. 
3fr.  Palmer  had  brought  him  and  lefb  him  tnere  ;  he  hsid  discovered  the 
story  of  Therese's  child  being  dead  to  be  a  falsehood,  and  had  brought 
him  to  her  as  a  consolation.  In  his  pocket  was  a  portfolio  containing  a 
large  fortune.  Mr.  Palmer  was  not  the  man  to  do  things  by  halves. 
Therese  makes  up  her  mind  to  fly  Paris  and  Laurent,  for  ''  elle  6tait 
mere,  et  la  mere  avait  irr^vocablement  tue  Tamante." 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  very  charming  romance  in  which  Madame 
Sand  bespatters  the  chaiiicter  ot  a  dead  lover,  and  we  now  come  to  the 
other  side  ofsthe  story,  as  given  in  *'  Lui  et  Elle,*'  which  certainly  pos- 
sesses many  internal  evidences  of  truth. 

We  have  here  the  hero  and  heroine  in  E^ouard  de  Falconey  and 
Madame  Olympe  de  B.,  both  distinguished  musicians,  the  latter  signing 
herself  William  Caze.  At  the  outset  we  find  the  lady  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  her  old  lover,  Jean  Cazeau  (Jules  Sandeau),  and  writing  him  letters 
to  prepare  the  inevitable  separation.  These  letters  are  given  by  M.  Paul 
de  Musset,  and  are  decidedly  original,  especially  when  the  lady  says, 
*^  L'ardeur  de  votreftge,  I'emportement  de  votre  passion,  vous^ont  emp^ch^ 
de  comprendre  la  chastete  de  ma  tendresse,  la  matemit6  de  mon  amour." 
To  compel  him  to  depart,  she  g^es  to  his  lodgings  in  male  clothes,  and 
packs  his  trunk  for  him ;  but,  after  he  is  safely  under  weigh,  she  returns 
to  his  room,  breaks  open  his  secretaire,  and  secures  all  the  letters  she 
had  w^ritten  him  during  the  glow  of  her  passion.  These  matters  satis- 
factorily settled,  she  looks  around  for  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

She  has  not  to  seftrch  long.  At  a  dinner  given  by  their  mutual  pub- 
lisher, Olympe  meets  Eldouard  de  Falconey,  and  they  are  attracted  towards 
each  other.  The  young  man  (whose  character  is  very  gracefully  drawn 
by  his  brother)  will  not  listen  to  the  advice  given  him  by  his  friend  Pierre, 
an  artist,  who  warns  him  against  the  fascinating  ways  of  the  bronze- 
coloured  beauty,  but  soon  writes  her  a  letter  brimful  of  admiration,  to 
which  she  responds  in  a  very  Bohemian  fashion.  Before  long  the  alliance 
b  declared,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  friends  of  William  Caze,  who  have 
been  hitherto  accustomed  to  turn  the  lady's  rooms  into  an  amateur 
cabaret.  Her  best  friend  is  a  gentleman  universally  named  Caliban,  and 
it  is  easy  to  distinguish  through  the  thin  disguise  Gustavo  Planche,  the 
distinguished  critic.  Here  is  another  capital  descriptive  bit.  Prior  to 
sending  his  declaration  to  Olympe,  Edouard  consults  his  friend  Pierre  on 
the  subject.     After  rea^ng  the  billet,  the  latter  replies : 


josqu  an  jour  ou  ron  consentira  par  cnariie,  par  pure. 

maitresse  pour  t'erap^her  de  souffrir :  en  sorte  que  I'amour  se  pr^sentera  om^ 

de  tons  les  charmes  d'un  m^cament  on  d'un  r^ime  hjgi^niqae. 

Unfortunately  for  Edouard,  prior  to  his  acquaintance  with  Olympe,  he 
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had  Tentured  to  make  some  alterations  in  his  copy  of  her  seore  of  **  Les 
Chansons  Creoles,**  and  she  noticed  them  on  visiting  his  room.  Pierre 
was  convinced  that  William  Gaze's  vanity  had  from  that  day  received  a 
severe  blow.  Not  that  she  evidenced  it,  however ;  she  was  still  full  of 
tenderness,  and  was  deliglited  when  Edouard  proposed  to  her  a  tour 
through  Italy. 

The  first  quarrel  between  tlie  couple  took  place  at  Genoa.  They  were 
visited  by  two  young  Italian  gentlemen,  whose  acquaintance  they  had 
formed  on  board  the  steamer,  and  the  conversation  naturally  turned  on 
the  defence  of  Genoa  by  Massena,  and  the  second  Italian  campaign. 
Olympe  mentioned  that,  at  the  period  they  were  speaking  of,  her  mother 
accompanied  to  the  army  a  general  officer,  from  whom  her  father  carried 
her  off  and  married  her,  and  that  her  own  birth  had  been  such  a  prompt 
result  of  their  union,  that  the  marriage  ceremony  only  preceded  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  world  by  a  month.  Edouard,  passably  disgusted  by  this 
abominable  revelation,  tried  to  change  the  conversation,  but  Olympe 
turned  to  him  deliberately,  and  said,  '*  Trouvez  bon,  men  cher,  que  je 
parle  de  mes  proches  et  de  moi-meme  comme  je  I'entends.  Je  ue  faia 
pas  la  guerre  a  vos  pr^juges  de  gentilhommerie;  mais  je  ne  puis  pousser 
la  complaisance  jusqu'a  m'exprimer  comme  si  je  les  partageais.  Ma  mere 
^talt  une  femme  forte,  et  parce  qu'elle  ob^issait  au  vobu  de  la  nature,  k 
son  ccBur,  a  son  caprice,  si  vous  voulez,  je  la  tiens  pour  egale  en  mdrite, 
sinon  pour  superieure,  aux  filles  bien  elev^es,  dociles  et  hypocrites,  de 
Yotre  caste.*'  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Edouard  made  her  under- 
stand that  a  daughter  has  no  right  to  imperil  her  mother's  reputation  for 
the  sake  of  supporting  a  thesis ;  but  '*  a  woman  convinced  against  her 
will  is  of  the  same  opinion  still,"  as  Madame  Sand  has  sufficiently  proved 
in  her  Memoirs. 

After  this  quarrel  Genoa  appeared  odious  to  Edouard,  and  they  went 
on  to  Florence. 

Here  another  quarrel  took  place  in  a  very  curioua  way:  Edouard  had 
gone  to  the  Palazzo  Pitti|  and  could  have  sworn  he  saw  Olympe  pass  on 
the  arm  of  a  young  man.  He  taxed  her  with  it  when  she  came  home, 
but  she  declared  she  had  only  been  to  a  jeweller's  to  purchase  a  ring  as  a 
present  for  him.  Edouard  was  satisfied,  but  at  the  theatre  the  same 
young  man  bowed  to  Olympe,  who  returned  his  salutation.  Edouard 
again  taxed  her,  when  she  stated  it  was  the  jeweller's  son.  Edouard 
innocently  addressed  him  at  the  buffet,  and  was  soon  undeceived.  The 
gentlemau  was  a  Count  Miretti,  who  had  formed  the  lady's  acquaintance 
at  the  Palazio  Pitti  during  the  morning.  Of  course,  this  deception  pro- 
duced another  scene ;  but  Olympe  cleverly  turned  it  off  by  saying  she 
had  acted  thus  on  purpose  to  give  him  a  warning  against  forming  un- 
founded suspicions.  Edouard  was  happy  again,  and  they  went  on  to 
Naples. 

Here  the  young  man  was  attacked  by  a  violent  bnun  fever,  and  a 
doctor  was  sent  for :  he  was  old  and  nervous,  and  did  not  dare  to  blood 
Edouard.  He  promised  to  send  a  younger  man,  and  when  the  latter 
arrived  (a  very  handsome  fellow,  by  the  way),  Olympe  rushed  into  ha 
arms,  shrieking,  '^  Save  him  !**  In  spite  of  his  illness,  Falooney,  asto- 
nished at  this  patlietic  outbreak,  muttered  to  himself,  "  Why  on  earth  did 
she  not  embrace  the  old  man  ?" 
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Jdb&t  ft  few  weeks*  oblivion  Edovmnl  returned  to  bis  senses,  but  was 
hr  too  weak  to  lift  a  hand.  He  saw  the  young  Dr.  Pldmeriello  and 
Olympe  seated  by  his  bedside,  and  eagerly  talking;  then  his  senses 
deserted  him  for  a  time  agaia.  When  he  recovered,,  he  was  astounded 
at  a  sudden  revelatioa  of  Olympe's  perfidy,  which  he  afterwards  desezibed 
to  Pierre  in  the  following  terms  : 

Ge  fat  aloEB  qne  i'aper^os  on  tableau  que  j'aurai  pns  moi-meme  pour  une 
vision  de  malade,  si  a'autres  preuves  et  les  aveux  les  plus  oomplets  n'eussent 
change  mes  soup^ous  en  certitude.  En  face  de  moi,  sur  le  mur  de  la  chambre, 
je  Tis  deux  granaes  ombres  projet^es  par  la  lueur  des  bougies,  qui  se  trouvaient 
aligoeea  de  ia(on  a  ne  foumir  qu'un  foyer  de  lumi^re.  Ces  deux  onbres  re- 
px&entaient  une  femme  asuse  sur  les  genoux  d'un  homme,  etcomme  renven^^ 
la  tete  en  arri^re.  Je  n'eus  pas  la  force  de  soulever  mes  panpipes  pour  voir 
le  baut  de  ce  ^upe,  ou  la  tcte  de  rbomnie  devait  se  trouver,  mais  cette  t|te 
que  je  cherchais  vint  d'eQe-m6me  se  poser  dans  mon  rayon  visuel.  EUe  s'ap- 
procna  de  celle  de  la  femme,  et  I'attitude  des  deux  ombres  ^tait  celle  d'un 
Dsiser.    Pavoue  qae,  dans  le  premier  moment,  ce  tableau  ne  fit  pas  une  Yiwt 


But  this  was  not  all.  Olympe  iuTited  the  young  doctor  to  sup 
her,  and  Bdenard  ovwheara  them  arranging  pleasure-trips  they  were 
going  to  make  together.  They  evidently  thought  him  dead,  for  Palme- 
rieHo  said :  *'  Se  non-  e  mortx,  poeo  manca.'*  By  the  time  Edonard  had 
regained  a  little  strength,  he  taxed  Olympe  with  her  treachery,  but  she 
deelaredr  it  was  a  (ever  fantaay.  Subsequent  events,  however,  turned 
suspieton  into  certainty,  and  raen  the  hardened  woman  threatened  to 
confine- Km  in  a  madhouse  if  he  dared'  to  breathe  a  sylhble  on  the  sub- 
ject. Edouard  vras  only  toa  glad  to  escape  from  such  a  fury,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris,  broken-hearted.  The  sbo^  had  been  too  great  for  his 
enfeebled  fiame,  and,  worse  still,  he  yet  felt  an  ardent  passion  for  the 
faUbD  woman. 

Ket  long,  and  Olympe  also  came  to  Pbris,  with  the  young  doctor  in 
her  train.  She  felt  convinced  that  Edouard  had  told  his  story,  and  she, 
therefore,  determined  to  brave  public  opinion.  A  trial  of  strength  then 
ensued  between  Olympe  and  her  old  lover,  in  which  Olympe  was  de- 
feated, aod  in  her-  rage  she  dismissed  the  doctor,  who  returned  to  his 
nolhingaess,  cursing  tae  hour  in  which  he  had  yielded  to  the  syren. 

Thus  disarmed',  Olympe  made  an  attack  on  Bdouard,  pleading  her 
faults  and  praying  ms  forgiveness.  She  declared  that  sne  would  Idll 
herseU^  go  into  a  convent,  cut  off  her  hair  and  send  it  to  him  if  he  did 
net-  relenr^.  Edouard,  however,  remained  firm,  and  she  was  as  g^ood  as 
her  word.  One  evening,  when  seated  at  his  piano,  he  received  a  parcel: 
on  opening  it^  he  found  it  contained  Olympe's  beautiful  tresses.  Then 
she  changed  her  batteries:  she  began  writing  him  the  most  frenzied 
letters,  which  M.  de  Musset  cruelly  immortalises,  and  from  which  we  will 
quete  a  paasage,  iUostitative  of  the  grande  passion  as  felt,  or  at  least 
described,  by  Madame-  Sand  in  her  stormy  youth  : 

L'heure  de  ma  mort  est  en  train  de  sonner.  Chaque  jour  qui  s^^oule  frappe 
un  coup,  et  dans  ^uatre  jours  le  dernier  coup  ebranlera  Pair  vital  autour  de 
moL  Alors,  s'ouvnra  une  tombe,  oil  ma  jeunesse  et  mes  amours  descendront 
pour  jamais :  et  que  serai-je  ensuite  P    Triste  spectre,  sur  quelies  rives  iras-tu 
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errer  et  gemir  P    Graves  immenses !  hiver  sans  fin !    H  faut  plus  de  courage 
pour  franchir  le  seuil  des  passions  et  pour  entrer  dans  le  calme  du  d^espoir  que 

pour  avaler  la  cigue 

Pourquoi  m'ayez-vous  r^veill^e,  mon  Dieu,  quand  je  m'^tendais  avec  r^i- 
gnation  sur  una  couche  glac^  ?  Pourquoi  avez-vous  fait  passer  devant  nioi  le 
fantdme  de  mes  nuits  brmantes  ?  Ange  de  mort,  amour  funeste,  6  mon  destin, 
sous  la  figure  d'un  enfant  blond  et  d^cat,  oh !  que  je  t'aime  encore !  Quel 
est  ce  feu  qui  d^vore  mes  entrailles  ?  H  semble  qu  un  volcan  gronde  au-dedans 
de  moi  et  que  je  vais  delator  comme  un  crat^re.  0  Dieu !  prends  done  piti^ 
de  cet  £tre  qui  soufTre  tant !  Pourquoi  les  autres  meurent-ils  ?  Ne  pourrai-je 
succomber  sous  le  fardeau  de  ma  douleur  ? 

Tall  language  this,  as  the  Americans  would  say — so  tall  that  we  could 
not  dare  to  translate  it,  for  fear  of  rendering  it  worse  nonsense  than  it  is 
in  the  original.  The  English  language  cannot  attain  such  an  altitude 
of  bombast.     We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  make  any  sense  of  it. 

Still  Edouard  remained  stem :  for  at  the  very  time  Olympe  was  send- 
ing him  these  despairing  effusions,  it  was  the  current  rumour  that  the 
fickle  Ariadne  was  consoling  herself  by  the  society  of  a  German  musi- 
cian, Hans  Flocken  (Chopin).  Piqued  by  Edouard's  obduracy,  the  lady 
tried  one  supreme  effort :  she  called  up  Pierre  one  night,  confessed  all 
her  faults  to  him,  and  implored  his  intercession  with  Edooard.  She 
only  wanted  to  see  him  once  more  and  be  assured  of  his  forgiveness : 
then  she  would  die  happy.  Edouard  at  length  weakly  consented,  and 
the  result  was  a  revival  of  the  old  liaison  and  a  condonation  of  all  that 
was  passed. 

But  it  did  not  last  long :  Edouard  had  again  causes  for  jealousy. 
Hans  Flocken  wrote,  asking  an  interview;  and  though  Olympe  assured 
him  she  had  not  answered  the  letter,  Eldouard  was  certain  that  she  had. 
Then,  another  male  friend  wrote,  seeking  consolation,  and  the  reply  was 
shown  to  Edouard.  He  noticed  in  it  these  words :  ^*  Chastete  et  sainte 
amiti6,"  which  Olympe  was  very  fond  of  using,  and  he  remarked  on  it 
thus :  "  Ma  chere,  vous  parlez  si  souvent  de  chastet6  que  cela  devient 
indecent.  Votre  amitie  n^est  pas  plus  sainte  que  oelle  des^autres."  This 
retort  sent  Olympe  into  a  furious  passion,  and  she  threatened  to  stab 
Edouard,  who  laughingly  disarmed  her. 

Before  long  they  separated  again,  and  though  Olympe  did  her  utmost 
to  lure  him  back,  Edouard  was  firm.  A  curious  incident  quite  extin- 
guished the  last  spark  of  love.  Meeting  Olympe  one  afltemoon,  she  so 
earnestly  begged  him  to  come  and  dine  with  her,  that  he  consented,  for 
fear  of  causing  her  pain ;  but  when  they  reached  the  door,  she  said, 
with  unusual  hesitation,  that  she  hoped  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
meet  a  friend  she  had  already  invited — Hans  Flocken.  Edouard  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh,  and  quitted  her  for  ever. 

Twenty  years  later,  Edouard  was  lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  Pierre 
reading  to  him  the  paper.  On  coming  to  the  name  of  William  GaiOa 
EJdoua^  remarked  : 

"  Yoil^  celle  qui  m'a  empoisonn^.  Je  suis  comme  ces  gens  qui  avaient  dlu^ 
une  fois  chez  les  Borgias  ou  les  M^icis  et  ne  se  remettaient  jamais." 

"  N'exag^xms  point,"  dit  Pierre,  "  examinez  les  choses  en  philosophe.  D 
y  a,  selon  moi,  des  circonstances  att^nuantes." 

"Ah !"  s'^ria  Falconey,  " je  suis  curieux  de  voir  cela." 

"  Si  Ton  y  regardait  bien,"  reprit  Pierre,  "  on  trouverait  peut-etre  dans  les 
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•  

faculty  et  le  talent  du  maestro  I'excnse  de  la  femme.  William  Caze,  oblig^ 
par  son  art  k  faire  parler  les  passions,  ^prouve  un  ardent  besoin  de  les  connaitre, 
o^en  touter  le  laDgage,  de  les  voir  de  pr^,  d'observer  dans  le  coeur  des  antres 
tontes  celles  qa*elle  est  incapable  k  sentir.    De  ]k  cet  app^tit  d^r^gl6  de  com- 

Slications,  d'aventnies,  de  changements,  d'amonrs  interrompues,  reprises,  aban- 
onn^.  Le  calme  et  le  bonbenr,  si  doux  qu'ils  soient,  ne  lui  enseignent  plus 
rien  apr^s  certain  temps :  de  12l  le  d^ir  de  rompre,  de  passer  k  antre  chose.  La 
femme  aimerait  encore  volontiers :  mais  le  compositenr  s'impatiente  et  dit, 
'  Assez  d'amonr,  nons  savons  cela  par  coenr ;  occupons-nous  nn  pen  de  jalousie, 
de  d^sespoir,  de  tromperie,  d'infid^lit^.'  C'est  ainsi  qu'elle  trompe  et  devient 
infidele.'*^ 

The  apology  is  ingenious,  and,  we  dare  say,  true ;  still  it  did  not  justify 
Olympe  in  destroying  the  reputation  of  those  she  had  loved,  and,  when 
all  was  over,  describing  one  as  a  madman,  another  as  an  imbecile,  a  third 
as  a  man  without  delicacy.  Aware  of  this  amiable  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  lady,  Edouard,  before  his  death,  drew  up  the  narrative  we  have 
analysed,  and  handed  it  to  Pierre  with  the  letters  he  had  fortunately  pre- 
served. Pierre  solemnly  promised  his  dying  friend  that  if  the  day  came 
when  (to  use  Edonard's  words)  '*  elle  avait  I'audace  de  mentir  a  iMeu  et 
aux  hommet  jusqu'i^  dire  que  j'ai  6t&  un  ingrat,  un  fou  et  un  m^chant, 
quand  c'est  elle  qui  m'a  trahi,  enlev^  la  raison  et  empoisonn^  le  c(Bur— - 
arrive  alors,  comme  la  statue  du  Commandeur  au  souper  de  Don  Juan." 

The  day  has  arrived :  Olympe  has  charged  her  lover  with  being  all 
this,  and  worse ;  but  Pierre  has  kept  his  word.  Never  has  a  more  fright- 
ful reveladon  of  woman's  perfidy  been  laid  bare  than  that  presented  to 
us  in  "  Lui  et  Elle." 

It  may  be  that  there  b  a  deeree  of  harshness  in  thus  dissecting 
a  woman's  heart,  and  showing  what  terrible  thoughts  it  can  treasure 
up  for  so  long  a  time,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  George  Sand 
courted  the  reprisal.  She  wrote  a  book  to  blacken  the  character  of  a 
dead  man,  and  his  brother  has  come  to  the  rescue.  That  "  Lui  et  Elle  " 
is  in  every  respect  true  tliere  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  equally  certain  that  "  Elle  et  Lui "  is  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods, strung  together  with  most  malicious  design.  If  this  severe  lesson 
produce  the  proper  effect,  and  Madame  Sand  be  induced,  through  fear  of 
further  reprisals,  to  refrain  from  drawing  other  pictures  from  her  own  life- 
history,  we  shall  be  only  too  glad.  But  we  fear  it  has  arrived  too  late. 
Were  a  new  edition  of  Madame  Sand's  works  to  be  published,  they  might 
justly  be  collected  under  the  title  of  '*  Elle  et  Eux,"  for  the  system  of 
revelation  of  past  amours  has  become  a  monomania  with  her. 
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The  present  attitude  of  Great  Britain  is  unirersally  felt,  and  admitted 
to  be  neither  dignified  nor  satislaotory.  The  lovers  of  Peaoe»  the  wor- 
shippers of  Mammon,  and  the  truoklers  to  Power,  are  for  the  time  beings 
in  the  ascendant.  There  are  peculiarities  in  the  position  of  the  potentate 
who  has  lighted  the  firebrand  of  war  and  devastation  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  which  to  a  certain  extent  vindicate  their  cause.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  is  a  highly  ambitious  chieftain — 
ambitious  in  the  noblest  senee  of  the  word — and  that  he  is  prepared  to 
sacrifice  men  and  treasure^  hia  subjects  and  their  resources,  in  the  libe- 
ratkm  of  an  aiien  people  from  the  rude  and  haughty  exactions  of  the 
Kataer.  It  is  utterly  iieedles»  to  argue  with  those  who  have  adopted  such 
a  cooclutiion  that  it  is  oppoeed-  to*  ali  historical  precedents — to  all*  prece- 
dents- on  the  part  of  the  said  chieftain  himself— that  it- is  unlikely,  and 
almost  impossible ;  they  will  persiet  in  it  till  events  bring  with  them  the 
conviction  that  they  are  duped^ust^  aa  they  stoutly  maintained  that 
there  would  be  no  war  at  the  tune  when  the  French  were  actnally  toiUng 
over  the*  Alps  or  being  shipped  for  Grenoa,  and  the  Austrians  were 
grouped  along  the  Ticino.  It  i&  well)  perhaps^  that  thero  should  be  dif- 
ferencee  of  opinion,  or  the  publicist  wonld  have  nothing  to  record  hot 
base  facts.  Still  more  marvellous  and  strange  are  the  springs  that  move 
diplomatic  action.  They  defy  and  set  at  nought  that  opinion  which 
alone  is  likely  to  be  correct  in*  the  long  run — public  opinion.  It  would 
be-  eaay  to  show  ^tuit  that  opinion  has  abaeady  veered  round  from'  due 
peaoe  to  a  point  half  way  between  doubt  and  dKseovtent  and  opposition. 
Ahready  they  say  war  wav  undertaken  and  countenaneed  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Italiaoa  from  the  yoke  of  A-ustria,  but  what  has  the  occupa- 
tion of  Leghorn'  and-.  Florence  by  ^6e  French,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Grand«-Dufee  06  Tuscany — what  has  the  revolutionising  of  Parma  and 
Modena,  and;  above  all^  what  has  the  rebellion  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  to  do  with  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
territory  ?  They  were  not  under  the  yoke  of  Austria,  even  if  their 
sovereigns  were  in  some  cases  inthe  interest  of  that  power.  But  if  being 
interested  in  a  cause  ia  a  sufficient  excuse  for  insurrection,  revolution,  and 
war,  not  a  state  in  Europe  would  be  safe  from  invasion  beyond  the 
moment  which  was  propitious  for  such' an  act.  Diplomatists  have  beg^n, 
then,  by  disavowing  the  self-elected  and  usurping  government  of  Tus- 
cany— the  precedent  is  not  precisely  a  safe  one.  Other  events  will  soon 
follow  to  show  how  slippery  and  treacherous  is  the  ground  upon  which 
the  confiding  and  eclectic  Anglo-Frankish  politicians  have  taken  their 
perilous  stand. 

But  even  the  partisans  of  peace,  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  of  economy 
(we  purposely  leave  out  of  Lombardo-Venetian  liberation,  for  all  would 
be  in  favour  of  that  if  accomplished  by  themselves),  are  at  variance  among 
themselves.  One  party,  appealing  to  the  prodigious  cost  of  preceding 
wars  of  intervention  and  the  accumulation  of  the  national  debt,  advocate 
inflexible  neutrality.     They  forget  that  sometimes  outlay  made  in  time 
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savefl  far  greater  expenditure  in  the  future.  Mr.  Bright  went  so  far  bb 
to  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  Birmingham  people  by  propounding  that 
the  whole  of  the  continental  wars  had  been  a  mistaken  and  useless  ex- 
penditure of  mouey*.  Why,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Aboukir  and.  Trafalgar^ 
for  Yittoria  and  Waterloo,  where  would  Great  Britain  have  been  at  the 
present  moment?  Such  utter  perversion  of  the  teachings  of  hiatory  ia 
unworthy  of  any  man.  who  pnetends  to  be  a  political  teacher,  still  mora 
so  of  a  professed,  statesman. 

But,  say  another  party,  neutrality  is  an  abstract  idea,  and  an  imprac^p^ 
ticable  state  of  things.  Not  a  day  may  elapse  before  neutrality  is  im-^ 
perilled  by  word  or  deed.  It  is  non-intervention  that  we  w^ould  imply. 
The  conclusion,  so  far  as  it  goes»  is  a  wise  one,  but  even  it  is  not  felt  to 
be  perfectly  satisfactory.  All  Europe  is  anning  against  the  great  dit^ 
tiu-ber  of  peace — the  adven tuner  who  has  cast  the  incendiary  torch,  into 
tlie  midst  of  everything  tliat  is- inBammable  and  daDgeix>us«.  They  pant 
to  extinguish  the  flame  ere  it  spreads  further.  They  love  peace  as. much, 
as  any  of  the  classes  we  have  before  described,  but  they  feel  that  with, 
such  a  state  of  things  to  dcalwitli,  the  only  way  to  bring  it  about  ia  not 
to  truckle  or  to  hold  alooi^  but  to  unite  and  put  the  upstart  aad  the 
dung^erous-  down.  It  is  not  surprising  that  under  such.  circumttanceSi 
there  are  some — and  their  number  is  daily  increasing — in  this  country 
who  feel  that  to  stand  by  in  insular  selfishness  and  surliness^  folding  their 
arms  ^nd  buttoning  up  their  pockets,  scorning  to  sympathise  with  any  o£ 
the  belligereuta^  eon tMi plating  with  gloomy  moroseness  the  remote  poa^ 
sibility  of  getting  somehow  or  other  involved,  and  still  ever  waiting  for  a., 
long-dreaded  invasion,  is  not  only  undignified  and.  disoieditable,.  but  ia 
still,  more  unwise  and  impolitic.  If  we  have  no  interest  in  the  balance  of 
power,  in  the  fate,  of  nations,  and  in  .the  disasters  of  our  fellow-oreatures, 
albeit,  alieas,.have  we  no  interests  at  stake  outside  of  our  islanded  home? 
have  we  no  moneys  invested,  no  commercial.  relationSi  ao  rook  and  island 
strottgiiolds,  no  active  intercommunications  with  other  allies,  frienda»  or 
dtp6ndeucie»  to. uphold  ?  Truly  the  position  is  untenable,,  and  can  only 
last  so  long  as-  circumatancea  permit  it  to  do  so. 

But  why  not  assume  a  tenable  position^ — one  that  shall,  ab  once  mark 
a  bold»  a  manly,  an  honourahle^  and  a  deobive  policy  ?  A  bad  maa 
is  abroad,  ready  to  step  in  the*  footsteps-  of  his-  great  predecessor;, 
all  Germany  is  arming  to  reaiat  or  to  put  down  the  disturber ;  why 
not  stand  forward  and  unite  in  the  great  and  holy  cause?.  Would 
it  not  be  better  than  to  wait  to  be.  humbled?  That  nation  which  has- 
no  allies  when  friends  are  in  trouble,  deserves  none  when  trouble  in.  ita 
turn  comes  to-  it.  That  nation  has  no  policy  which  sympatliises  with 
one,  and  fears  to  anger  another.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say,  if  the  great 
disturber  is  victorious,  Egypt  will  be  hia  reward;  if  conquered,,  he  must 
inrade  England  to  propitiate  his  people  and  soldiery.  Why,  if  auch.waa. 
really  the  position  of  things,  where  is  the  poliey  of  nonintervention  ? 
If  I^apoleon  sucoeeds,  we  must  gp  to  war ;  if  he  falls,,  we  must  go  to 
war;  the  logical  result  would  be,  then,.to  go  to  war  as  soon- as> possible^ 
while  the  devastator's  liands  are  full,  and  while  there  are  potent  and 
efficient  allies  in  the  field.  But,  while  we  wish  to  confront  the  difficulty 
in  a  fair,  and  manly  way,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  involve  ourselyes  in 
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the  same  dilemma  as  our  opponents,  who  arrive  at  so  warlike  a  conclusion 
upon  peaceful  premises.  We  see  no  necessity  for  taking  up  the  cudgels, 
and  interfering  between  two  belligerents,  neither  of  whom  have  any  well- 
established  claim  for  being  in  the  countries  for  which  they  are  now  striving 
in  sanguinary  conflict.  Nor,  should  Austria  succeed  in  repelling  the  in- 
Tader,  would  there  be  any  cause  for  war,  unless,  as  opined  by  some,  our 
&ith^  ally  should  seek  to  re-establish  his  reputation  upon  our  ruin. 
Austria  would  not  invade  us;  and  in  case  of  war  with  France  and  Russia, 
we  may  yet  regret  not  having  assumed  a  more  friendly  attitude  in  her 
cause.  But,  supposing  the  anticipated  liberation  of  Italy  to  turn  out  a 
sham — supposing  France  on  tlie  Adriatic,  excluding,  according  to  the 
traditional  policy  of  Napoleon  I.,  Great  Britain  &om  the  Mediterranean, 
extending  her  protection  to  Egypt,  and  cutting  off  India  from  the  west 
^-suppose  Germany  rising  as  a  man  at  the  attitude  thus  assumed  by 
France,  and  threatening  the  Rhine,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  preserve  the 
same  position  in  which  we  are  now  placed,  of  alliance  with  a  power  that 
we  mistrust,  and  of  truckling  to  a  nation  that  tramples  upon  our  rights, 
and  spurns  our  privileges  as  it  does  our  friendship. 

Should  such  a  state  of  things  come  about,  and  call  for  armed  interven- 
tion, surely  it  is  possible  to  make  war  in  a  great  and  European  cause, 
without  paying  here  and  subsidising  there,  and  ruining  half  the  country 
to  save  tne  other  half  ?  Other  powers  are  as  much  interested  in  putting 
down  the  great  disturber  as  we  are.  They  must  pay  their  part,  and  we 
will  pay  ours.  But  even  if  not,  still  a  small  outlay  at  first  would  be 
better  than  a  vast  expenditure,  if  not  utter  loss  and  extinction — without 
an  ally  or  a  friend — at  the  last. 

If  one  thing  could  be  brought  forward  more  strongly  than  another 
to  show  that  the  country  at  large  does  not  feel  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs  to  be  either  safe  or  satisfactory,  it  is  the  anti-invasion  movement,  the 
attempt  to  secure  each  his  hearth  and  home,  by  arming  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  This  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  Who  is 
about  to  invade  us  ?  Not  France  ;  she  is  engaged  on  the  Po,  and  will 
possibly  soon  be  threatened  on  the  Rhine.  No ;  but  the  instinct  of  the 
people  tells  them  that  long-continued  neutrality,  or  non-intervention,  are 
delusions ;  that  the  time  must  come  when  we  shall  have  to  make  our 
alliances  and  adopt  a  policy,  and  that  when  that  time  does  come,  that 
policy  will  be  opposed  to  that  of  the  great  disturber.  When  the  mask 
of  covert  friendship  is  thrown  off,  there  will  be  chances  of  invasion, 
chances  greatly  increased  if  Russia  sides  with  France,  for  the  sake  of 
indemnification  in  the  East,  and  therefore  it  behoves  us  to  be  ready 
and  prepared.  And  public  instinct  and  popular  opinion  are  unerringly 
correct. 

Plans,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  for  the  defence  of  these  islands, 
that  are  worthy  of  consideration,  must  be  influenced  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. They  must  not,  for  example,  violate  any  constitutional 
principle,  or  be  in  opposition  to  recognised  principles  of  political  economy, 
yet  must  they  be  suited  for  the  objects  in^view  and  the  modem  art  of  war- 
fare. All  such  plans  divide  themselves,  however,  naturally  under  two 
heads :  defence  by  sea,  and  defence  by  land. 

In  reference  to  the  first,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  fact 
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that  this  country  can  only  remain  a  great  power  by  maintaining  its  nayal 
supremacy.  The  imports  into  this  country  for  eleven  months  of  1858 
amounted  to  144,022,000/.;  consequently,  for  the  year  1859,  may  he 
taken  at  upwards  of  157,000,000/.  Now,  one  of  the  immediate  effects 
of  Britain's  losing  the  command  of  the  Channel  would  be  that  this  enor- 
mous and  necessary  supply  would  not  reach  her.  This  alone  would  create 
a  loss  and  consternation  in  the  country,  which  the  mind,  in  pure  specu- 
lation, can  scarcely  reach.  The  whole  of  the  cotton  trade  would  at  once 
be  struck  down ;  the  woollen  and  iron  trades  severely  damaged ;  and 
what  substitute  would  be  found  for  the  food,  under  the  heads  of  grain, 
meal,  and  provisions,  to  the  value  of  28,557,090/.,  imported  into  this 
country  in  1858?  The  fact  is,  that  Grreat  Britain,  being  essentially  a 
manufacturing  and  commercial  country,  its  working  population  exceeding 
its  productiveness  in  food,  is  the  most  exposed  to  vital  injuzy  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  whole  system  is  corrupt  and  bad,  and  the 
moment  that  the  great  social  wheel  should  become  clogged  and  stopped, 
if  we  had  not  devastation  from  without  we  should  have  riot  and  revolu- 
tion within.  It  therefore  behoves  all  classes  alike  to  look  closely  to  our 
maritime  supremacy.  It  is  phiin  that  goods  to  the  value  of  157, 1 1 4,909/. 
do  not  come  to  this  country  annually  without  being  paid  for  by  the  pro- 
duets  of  the  industry  of  this  country  to  an  equal  extent ;  so  it  is  dear 
that  the  producers  in  this  country  would  to  that  extent  lose  their  em- 
ployment and  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  whole  mercantile  navy  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  come  under  the  same  category.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  fearful  or  a  more  disastrous  state  of 
things. 

Naval  warfare,  it  is  to  be  observed,  has  now  assumed  a  totally  new 
aspect.  Naval  actions  will  now  be  fought  more  upon  the  principles 
which  guide  the  tactics  of  battles  on  land  than  hitherto,  for  the  masses, 
in  each  case,  can  now  be  moved  with  a  precision  resembling  each  other. 
Naval  actions  will  hence  depend  in  future  on  superiority  of  firing. 
Granting  the  superior  energy  and  spirit  of  the  British  seaman,  that  is  no 
reason  why  he.  more  than  the  soldier,  should  be  allowed  to  be  overmatched. 
The  introduction  of  steam  has  had  another  effect  in  increasing  the  diffi- 
culty of  naval  blockades.  Our  line-of-battle  ships  only  carry  coal  for 
about  seven  days'  consumption,  and  blockading  by  anchorage  could  not 
be  relied  upon. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  how  the  country  could  have  been  so  blind 
to  her  actual  position  with  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  not  to  have  kept 
pace  with  the  naval  preparations  of  France  since  the  public  announce- 
ment by  the  French  commissionMn  1850  of  the  intention  to  increase 
their  navy  to  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  with  at  least  an  equal  proportional 
increase  of  frigates.  That  England,  indeed,  should  have,  up  to  1850, 
had  always  about  double  the  line*of-battle  ships  and  frigates  that  France 
had,  and  that  France  is  considered  at  one  time  since  1850  to  have  had  a 
superior  steam  navy  to  England,  is  so  astounding  a  fact,  that  it  is  hoped 
the  legislature  will  take  care,  in  future,  that  the  subject  is  never  neg- 
lected. 

The  question  as  to  whether,  with  a  superior  Channel  fleet  to  that  of 
France,  this  country  is  secure  against  invasion,  introduces  that  of  land 
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defenoes.  Admmi  Sartorius  has  pointed  oat  how  the  power  of  steam 
-has  given  means  to  France  to  direct,  upon  any  named  point  of  the  coast, 
Bteam  vessels  from  any  nnmber  whatever  of  the  ports  of  Franee,  -so  as  to 
arrive  at  the  named  point  at  almost  the  same  hoar.  General  Shaw 
Kennedy  has  added  other  views  under  which  invasion  might  be  at- 
•  tempted.  One  of  these  would  be  for  the  French  'fleet  to  bring  the 
GSritiBh  fleet  to- a  general  action,  the  troop-shtps  proceeding,  regardless  of 
'the  iasae,  dtreot  to  a  fixed  point  on  the  British  coast.  A  general  action 
*w<ould,  in  the  present  state  of  maritime  armaments,  it  is  supposed,  eo 
eripple  both  navies,  that  neither  would  be  of  any  use  afiterwards !  The 
'French  have,  'therefore,  only  to  sacrifice  their  fleet  to  entail  the  loss  of 
ours.  They  would  indemnify  themselves  by  'the  subjection  of  Great 
Britain.  France  has  now  a  steam  naval  force  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
-this  eouatry. 

The  possibility  of  the  landing  of  one  or  more  hostile  armies  being  ad- 
mitted, 'there  is  ako  no  doubt  that  the  existing  'fortifications  and  land 
ftvees  are  unequal  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  of  the  metropolis 
in  particular,  but  with  all  due  deference,  we  stand  at  once  at  issue  with 
General  Shaw  Kennedy  and  his  co-advilers  upon  the  question  of  the 
Btxength  of  which  the  'regular  forces  should  attain.  It  is  admitted 
by  the  general  that  in  case  of  the  landing  of  a  hostile  force,  the  line 
and  militta  must  be  launched  against  the  invading  'force,  with  all 
the  rapidity  that  could  be  attained  by  the  assistance  of  railways  and 
other  means  of  conveyance.  Now,  50,000  regular  troops  and  50,000 
embodied  militia  we  consider  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  defence 
of  the  country.  Suppose  the  French  and  Russians,  or  the  French 
alone,  were  to  land  two  army  corps  of  100,000  men  at  two  different 
and  dfistant  points  of  the  coast,  we  should  only  have  25,000  line 
and  25,000  militia  to  send  against  each  100,000.  Certainly  not  less 
than  100,000  regular  troops  and  100,000  militia  should  be  kept  up. 
We  should  prefer  150,000  of  each  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  As  to 
the  lociil  militia  and  volunteers,  no  doubt  they  would  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  use  in  tlie  system  of  defence  proposed  by  General  Kennedy,  but 
in  the  open  field  they  would  be  eimply  swept  away  like  sheep  before  the 
highly  disciplined,  efficient,  and  warlike  troops  of  France. 

From  the  instant  also  that  a  landing  was  known  to  be  effected,  or  about  to  be 
effected,  the  local  militia  force  of  300,000  men  should  be  put  in  motion,  assisted 
by  all  the  means  of  conveyance  possible  to  be  obtained,  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing the  seven  places  before  named.  By  these  movements,  an  enemy,  were  he 
200,000  strong,  could  not  by  any  possibility  possess  himself  of  nor  destroy 
London,  nor  any  of  the  great  arsenals,  without  a  siege.  But  during  such  a 
siege  it  is  evident  that  the  besieger  would  be  much  the  most  besieged,  for  no 
enemy  could  invest  the  seaports ;  nor  is  it  seen  how  London  could,  {from  its 
extent,  be  fully  invested  on  Doth  sides  of  the  Thames. 

The  attacking  forces  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  only  the  ground  they  stood 
upon ;  they  womd  be  pressed  upon  from  the  surromiding  country  by  a  thoroughly 
hostile  populatioa,  by  all  the  remaining  forces  b^ond  what  formed,  the  garrisons 
(160,000  men),  and  by  a  great  portion  t£  the  garrisons  of  the  arsenals  uiat  were 
not  themselves  attacked. 

What  we  suggest  in  regard  to  the  forts  is,  that  thirty  should  surround 
London,  on  a  circumference  sufficiently  indicated  for  our  present  purpose  by  a 
line  drawn  through  Hammersmith,  Wormwood  Scrubs,  WiUesden-green,  Hamp- 
stead,  Highgate,  Tottenham,  River  Lea  till  its  junction  with  the  Thames, 
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Deptford,  Imwj9b$m^  jBydezJuun*  Upp^  Nangmood,  Lower  8trMthm,  and 
Tfandsworth.  A  oifeuil  measuiing  thirty  milfiBy4uid  tWdfon  requmiig  thirty 
forts. 

From  Plnmstead  by  Shooter's  Qjll  and  Eltham  to  Lewisham,  being  about  six 
mileSy  would  require  six  forts  for  the  defence  of  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  and 
Deptford,  on  the  rij^t  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  three  more  wonld  be  required 
opposite  to  Woolwich  on  its  left  bank ;  making  a  total  number  of  thirty-nine 
forts  for  the  defeaoe  of  Ixmdon,  Woolwich,  Qreenwioh,  and  Deptford. 

The  defence  of  Woolwich  may  in  this  way  be  connected  with  that  of  London, 
or  it  may  separately  be  snxrounded  with  six  forts  on  the  right  bimk,'and  three 
on  the  left  banL 

General  Keonedy  estimates  the  general  cost  of  each  fort,  inclading 
price  of  land  and  other  unavoidable  expenses,  at  100,000/. — that  is  to  say, 
for  the  whole  system  proposed,  6,600,000/.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
howeTor,  in  allestinuited  cxpeoses,  whether  for  ships,  forts,  or  men,  that 
the  productife  powen  and  resources  of  this  oovutry  nxe  now  so  great  that, 
so  long  as  they  are  maintained  in  full  and  firee  operation,  and  that  they 
are  secured  against  being  struck  by  any  vital  bbw,  the  payment  of  any 
mere  insurance  for  their  secarity,  paid  in  the  form  of  military  means  for 
their  eomplete  protection,  if  judiciously  applied,  will  be  an  insignificant 
quantity,  having  referenoe  to,  and  comparing  it  with,  the  property  that 
it  protects.  It  is,  indeed,  altogether  a  false  state  of  things  that  other 
neighbouring  countries — take  France  for  an  .example,  having  fewer 
eolonies  and  dependencies,  and  infinitely  less  trade  and  eommeroe  than 
ourselves  should  be. able  to  hold  our  navy  in  oheck,  and  look  upon  our 
military  means  with  contempt  How  do  they  manage  to  afford  it  better 
than  we  can  ?  Do  their  taxes  go  to  the  support  of  the  military,  and  ours 
to  that  of  the  officials  ?  or  are  we  so  essentially  a  non^militarv  nation  as 
to  ever  remain  a  priae  for  the  first  crowned  bandit  to  snap  at  r  Nothing 
but  a  totally  erroneous  system  of  domestic  political  economy,  mistaken 
notions  of  constitutional  prerogatives,  and  eactremely  fallacious  views  with 
regard  to  the  iuvincibili^  of  every  ship  of  war,  and  of  the  prowess  of 
every  "true  Briton,"  would  have  allowed  such  a  stale  of  things  to  exist 
fer  a  naoment.  And  if  we  are  to  have  a  narrow-minded  and  parochial 
ministry  in  the  place  of  one  of  more  capacious  intellect  and  a  wider  grasp 
of  policy,  the  evil  will  be  augmented  instead  of  being  eourageously 
grappled  with.  Until  recently,  however,  Creneral  Kennedy  justly  remarks, 
an  insuperable  bar  presented  itself  to  the  adoption  of  any  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  permanent  defence  of  this  country,  the  opinioQ  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation  b^ng  that  saoh  a  measure  was  uncalled  for.  That  opinion 
is,  seemingly,  now  quite  reversed ;  and  the  probability  seems  now  to  be 
that  the  pressure  of  public  o{Hnion  will  cause  some  measure  or  measures 
of  defenoe,  good  or  had,  to  be  adopted. 

Troops  to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  country  may  be  so  highly 
disciplined,  in  the  case  of  those  portions  of  the  militia  that  have  been 
long  embodied,  as  well  as  the  regular  army,  as  to  be  fit  to  perform  all  the 
duties  required  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  in  the  field — such  as  rapid 
and  accurate  mancdovring,  outpost  duties,  skirmishing,  and  advanced  and 
rear-^fuards.  The  other  class  of  troops  that  may  be  employed  would  be 
much  less  completely  disciplined — sucn  as  yeomanry,  cavalry,  volunteer 
corps,  aod  forces  composed  of  a  local  militia.  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  left 
some  characteristically  quaint  and  pointed  remarks  upon  the  amount  of 
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drill  necessary  with  such  a  class  of  troops,  hut  as  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  employ  such  in  the  open  field  against 
highly-disciplined  troops,  perhaps  General  Kennedy's  suggestion,  that 
they  would  be  of  most  value  in  the  defence  of  positions  prepared  with  a 
regular  system  of  defensive  works,  is  the  best.  If,  again,  forming  a  line 
of  battle  round  London  and  the  arsenals,  they  would,  according  to  the 
same  system,  be  supported  on  their  right  and  left,  at  each  eight  hundred 
yards,  by  heavy  armed  forts  impregnable  to  assault,  and  throwing  their 
shot  across  the  whole  front  of  the  position ;  and  which,  besides,  would  be 
prepared  with  fortified  houses,  and  enclosures,  and  earthen  field-works, 
the  latter  being  probably  best  adapted  to  meet  the  contingency  of  the  new 
rifled  great  guns. 

The  yeomanry  and  militia  are  in  part  already  organised,  and  nothing 
further  is  requisite  than  their  embodiment  and  drill.  But  the  volunteer 
system  is  still  in  abeyance,  and  is  the  matter  of  some  discussion.  Lord 
Panmure  and  others  have  lately  advocated  that  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments be  supplied  by  government.*  The  reason  is  obvious,  and,  indeed, 
we  do  not  doubt  that,  without  acquiescence  in  such  a  preliminary 
measure,  the  whole  thing  will  be  a  failure.  As  it  is,  it  would  require,  in 
case  of  threatened  invasion,  a  compulsory  ballot  before  the  number  re- 
quisite for  the  defence  of  the  country  could  be  obtained.  The  arms  might 
be  kept  in  the  interim  in  the  arsenals,  or  with  the  stores  of  the  militia. 
The  clothing,  which  should  be  of  the  most  simple  description,  they 
should  supply  themselves  with,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  elect 
their  own  officers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county.  In  addition  to  the  volunteer  rifle  corps  and  yeomanry,  it  will 
be  requisite  that  power  be  given  to  the  Crown  to  call  out  by  ballot 
100,000  additional  local  militia,  as  a  reserve.  This  would  be  a  propor- 
tion of  nearly  one  in  ten  of  all  the  male  population  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty,  but  would  be  still  less  if  the  selection  was  extended,  as 
it  should  be,  to  between  eighteen  and  forty-five. 

A  naval  peer,  author  of  '*  Our  Naval  Position  and  Policy,"  g^oes  still 
further  in  the  painful  view  of  the  case  than  General  Kennedy,  for 
he  holds  that  our  naval  forces,  as  at  present  organised,  are  worse  than 
none  at  all !  We  have  a  navy,  he  urges,  but  considering  what  it  is,  we 
might  more  safely  be  without  one.  In  that  case  we  should  have  a  large 
army,  inland  fortifications,  entrenched  camps,  and  all  the  other  securities 
of  continental  nations.  (And  why,  now  that  the  Channel  is,  to  use  Lord 
Palmerston's  own  words,  bridged  over  by  steam,  not  have  the  two — the 
naval  resources  of  an  island,  and  the  military  resources  of  a  continental 
nation  ?)  But  we  rely  upon  our  fleet,  which  is  never  in  readiness,  and 
upon  a  system  of  naval  administration  only  comparable  in  its  impotent 
dilatoriness  with  an  old-fashioned  Chancery-suit.  Eight  millions  sterling, 
our  naval  peer  justly  remarks,  are  yearly  paid  for  the  British  navy;  but 
what  of  the  results  ?   This  is  a  question  that  involves  the  honour  and  the 

*  The  French  bayonet  is,  in  military  parlance,  also  used  as  a  side-arm,  but  the 
expresBion  would  be  equally  true  if  inverted,  and  it  were  said  that  the  French  use 
a  sword  for  a  bayonet.  This,  with  considerable  length  of  the  musket,  gives  to  them 
an  incredible  advantage  over  old  Brown  Bess,  with  her  short  regulation  bayonet, 
in  the  field.  The  English  bayonet,  attenuated  into  a  long,  fine,  triangfular  rapier 
-^one  third  as  long  again  as  Uie  present  weapon— might  puzzle  even  a  Zouave! 
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credit  of  all  past  and  existing  governments,  as  well  as  the  fatare  of 
England.  Is  there  no  Hercules  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  red- 
tapism  ?-»no  intellect  capable  of  sifting  the  question  as  to  how  mujoh  of 
the  money  pud  in  by  the  nation  goes  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  Totedy  and  how  much  goes  astray  ?  The  resources  of  nations  just 
emerging  from  barbarism,  as  Russia  and  Turkey,  are  proverbially  wasted 
by  the  peculation  of  officials ;  our  system  seems  not  only  no  better,  but 
worse,  when  nearly  all  the  moneys  voted  for  a  particular  object  are 
exhausted  by  a  kind  of  general,  incomprehensible,  diffusion  and  draining. 
France,  the  naval  peer  affirms,  in  concurrence  with  Sir  Charles  Wood 
and  Sir  Charles  Napier,*  has  secured  a  fiur  larger  supply  of  seamen  for  her 
fleet,  and  has  superior  fJEunlities  for  equippmg  her  naval  forces  upon 
a  sudden  emergency.  To  oppose  her,  or  any  other  enemy  at  sea,  we 
have  but  our  blockships  and  our  aggregate  of  liners,  scattered  over  all  the 
waters  oTthe  globe. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  here,  that  about  the  time  when  an  English  minister 
was  making  Ai>  statement  of  oiur  invulnerability^  a  French  naval  officer  was  upon 
a  mission  to  this  country,  which  brought  him  into  contact  with  an  English 
officer  peculiarly  and  officially  conversant  with  our  maritime  population.  The 
Frenchman,  referring  to  the  immense  number  of  our  merchant  seamen,  observed 
that  in  practice  they  were  not,  as  in  France,  available  for  manning  our  ships  of 
war.  This  was  admitted  by  the  British  officer,  who  qualified  the  admission  by 
sayinf ,  that  although  we  could  not  get  men  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  yet  we 
should  after  a  time ;  and  that  of  course  it  would  always  be  our  policy  to  prevent 
any  other  power  obtaining  command  of  the  Channel.  ''  Obtaining  command  of 
the  Channel !"  said  the  French  officer;  "  France  could  do  so  at  any  time,  under 
her  present  arrangements,  or  rather,  has  command  of  the  Channel  at  this 
moment." 

Is  so  disheartening  and  so  disg^raceful  a  view  of  the  subject  upheld  by 
the  facta  of  the  case  ?  In  efficient  ships  France  nearly  equals  us,  our 
force  being  (of  the  line)  forty- two  to  their  forty.  She,  as  before  said, 
greatly  surpasses  us  in  the  power  of  manning  these  ships  for  any  sudden 
emergency,  and  she  possesses,  in  Sir  Charles  Wood's  words,  '*  mfinitely 
greater  facilities"  for  equipping  her  ships.  The  yard  at  Cherbourg  is 
as  large  as  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Reyham  put  together;  the- 
French  have  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  in  all  their  yards  to  our  thirty- 
four  acres,  and  they  can  not  only  bring  their  vessels  nearer  to  their  quays^ 
but,  from  the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  of  their  docks,  ships  can  be 
taken  in  at  all  times  of  high  water,  while  in  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
we  are  obliged  to  wait  for  spring  tides ! 

This  is,  most  assuredly,  not  a  very  consolatory  state  of  things.  It  is 
in  vain  that  the  self-satisfied  Briton  hugs  himself  upon  his  oft-sung 
"  Jack-tar,"  his  **  walls  of  oak,"  his  **  never,  never  will  be  slaves,"  his 
Blake,  Rodney,  Howe,  St.  ^ncent,  and  Nelson,  and  all  his  other  now 
traditional  glories ;  times  are  changed.  '^  What  would  Napoleon  I.,  who 
proposed  to  carry  120,000  soldiers  across  the  Straits  in  row-boats,  have 
given  for  steam  power  p"  And  has  not  Napoleon  III.,  whose  recognised 
mission  it  is  to  avenge  Waterloo,  g^t  that  which  his  predecessor  so 
yearned  for,  with  whidfi  to  avenge  ^*  six  ages  of  shame  and  insult" — the 

*  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  been  taunted  with  cowardioe  for  ezposiog  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land.    So  true  it  is  that  if  ignorance  is  bliss  it  is  fofly  to  be  wise. 
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means  to  croiSi  if  not  to  command,  the  Channel?  Whosoever  Inlh 
suspicions,  and  stays  the  clamorous  demand  ibr  timely  preparations  in 
such  a  case^  is  no  troe  lover  of  his  country. 

And  yet  ^wfaai  is  the  outciy  of  the  great  mass  of  dissentients,  snch  as 
there  always  will  be  in  every  country  where  there  is  perfect  freedom  of 
opinion.  Why,  they  cannot  deny  the  £icts,  or  the  state  of  things ;  bat 
after  prattling  about  the  virtues  of  the  British  seaman,  which  nobody 
denies  (if  they  coidd  be  got  together),  they  declaim  against  aronsing  tm 
vengeance  which  they  deprecate.  Thus  unprotected,  they  say  we  are 
incessantly  chafing,  goading,  and  challeBging  the  coBtinental  powers, 
particulany  France,  which  the  British  press  has  marked  for  ignominy, 
insult,  and  vituperation.  We  mnst  change  tlus  line  of  conduot,  be  good 
boys,  smile,  bow,  congratulate,  extol,  and  fawn  upon  the  enemy.  We 
doubt  if  the  line  of  conduct  thus  advocated,  laying  aside  its  want 
of  honesty  and  candour,  would  be  even  politic.  Who  ever  saw  a  little 
boy  truckle  to  a  big  bully,  who  got  better  treatment  by  such  an  act  of 
pusillanimity  ?  Barbarians  infidfibly  mistake  humility  for  cowar£ce. 
What  better  should  we,  as  a  nation,  have  to  expect,  if,  admitting  that  we 
have  permitted  a  neighbour  to  outvie  us  in  power,  even  on  what  is  tra- 
ditionally considered  as  our  own  element,  we  are  not  to  liflt  our  voice  in 
&vour  <^  new  and  unprecedented  exertions,  to  call  upon  our  feUow-coantry* 
men  for  great  sacrifices,  and  to  speak  the  truth  with  ragard  to  the  danger 
that  threatens  us  and  the  means  that  happily  still  remnnto  us  to  avert  it  ? 
%ame  upon  the  recreants  who  would  nras  gag  and  stuHafy  us.  **  Faith- 
fcd  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend,  but  the  lasses  of  an  enemy  are  deceitful." 
There  are  no  necessities  as  yet  for  either  raging  or  warring,  but  the  time 
may  come  when  it  may  be  necessary  either  to  defend  ourselves  or  our 
possessions,  or  to  take  a  part  in  the  liberation  of  the  world.  What  if  the 
humiliation  of  Great  Britain  is  a  foregone  conckisioa,  sui  accepted  portion 
of  a  mission,  as  before  suggested — what,  then,  of  all  the  diafiiig  asid 
goading  of  covert  enemies  ?  It  is  as  the  rustle  of  the  breeie  that  pre- 
cedes and  dies  away  before  the  dark  impending  storm.  The  dieep 
crouch  behind  the  hank  or  hedge,  but  the  shephord  piles  the  furae  and 
stack,  and  shields  himself  and  flocL  The  generality  of  men,  in  their 
praiseworthy  but  humUe  confidence,  plaoe  implicit  fiuth  in  their  guar- 
dians— they  are  taught  to  reverence  and  respect  them ;  bat  those  who 
are  in  authority  should  not,  by  emosing  the  nation  to  a  vast  calamity, 
put  themselves  in  that  position  which  would  deprive  theot  of  all  possiUe 
claims  to  either. 

The  policy  of  the  existing  ministiy  is  what  is  designated  as  an  mi- 
swerving  loyalty  to  the  A]^;lo-French  allianoe.  This,  it  is  to  he  ohaerved, 
to  be  acoompamed  by  an  incessant  watch  oiwr  French  proceedings,  whe- 
ther in  the  south  of  £urope  or  in  the  Channel  A  ministry  of  mongrel 
elements  may  well  he  felidtsted  upon  fluoh«n  impoesible  policy:  a  pro- 
fessed alUance  united  to  a  secret  Astrost— open  fiiendship  and  eowert 
hostility — professioBS  of  cordiality  and  e9teem*--«eal  i^pprehensions,  doaht^ 
perplexity,  and  weakness !  This  is  the  acme  of  the  policy  of  fear,  the 
apotheosis  of  national  humiliation.  We  sacrifice  ear  old  and  aaoient 
allies,  our  allies  by  blood  and  policy,  fer  our  tcaditiond  enemy,  and  we 
are  not  sure  even  of  his  neutrality,  still  less  of  his  friendship.  The 
bargain  is  scaicriy  a  feir  one.    The  Germanic  system,  as  it  is  called,  is 
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no  longer  to  be  upheld,  but  what  is  to  be  exchange  for  it — truckling  to 
a  despot  whom  we  despise  and  dread.  Alas,  for  the  shades  of  Fitt,  of 
Nelson,  and  Wellington !  The  day  must  soon  come  when  the  miserable 
weakness  and  imbecility  of  such  a  policy  will  be  exposed,  and  the  whole 
system  blown  to  the  winds,  if  it  is  not — as  seems  most  likely — a  political 
sop  held  out  to  a  party,  to  win  over  their  adhesion  to  a  temporary  tenure 
of  place,  but  to  be  abandoned  the  moment  the  force  of  circumstances  will 
supply  an  excuse  for  an  act  of  tergiversation.  In  the  mean  time,  a  new 
movement,  by  which  to  cover  an  advance  or  shield  a  defeat,  is  never 
wanting  to  the  practised  politician.  The  new  ministry  are  said  to  take 
their  stand  upon  a  few  sentences  uttered  by  the  emperor  to  the  Italians 
on  his  arrival  in  the  capital  of  Lombardy.  He  has  no  plan,  he  says,  of 
dispossessing  sovereigns  nor  of  imposing  on  the  Italians  his  own  will. 
He  will  place  no  obstacle  io  the  way  of  a  free  manifestation  of  their  legi- 
timate mshes.  This  proclamatioa,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  made  the  basis 
cf  iateroouzae  between  the  new  ministry  and  France  and  Austria,  and 
they  have  every  hope  of  localising  the  war  and  achieving  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Let  us  hope  that  success  may  attend  their  efforts.  But  has  the 
emperor  never  yet  fiUaified  his  promises  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  **  legi- 
timate wishes  P"  The  desire  of  independence  so  long  expressed  is  to  be 
jrealised  "  if "  the  Italians  *'  show  themselves  worthy  of  it."  But,  above 
all,  they  must  begin  by  placing  themselves  under  the  flag  of  SLing  Victor 
£mmanael.  If  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  to  expect  tibe  establishment 
of  liberal  institutions  by  the  dictator  of  a  grinding  despotism  which 
tolerates  no  revelation  of  opinion,  which  jealously  represses  the  growth 
of  intelligenoe,  and  which  rewards  patriotism  with  a  dungeon  or  servi- 
tude in  a  penal  settlem^it,  we  may  expect  the  establishment  of  liberal 
institations  in  Italy  by  a  l^apoleon  backed  by  an  English  Whig- Radical 
ministry  ;  and  if  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  to  expect  nothing  but  dis- 
interestedness and  self-sacrifice  in  two  great  and  notoriously  ambitious 
powere  like  France  and  Russia,  avowedly  now,  on  the  best  understand- 
ing, yet  seeking  only  the  liberation  of  the  Italians,  then  we  shall  yet 
hare  peace,  and  a  glory  greater  than  that  which  ever  fell  to  the  share 
of  any  combatant  will  mil  to  those  who  upheld  their  honour  and  integrity 
in  tlie  hour  of  triumph.  We  can  only  say,  that  while  we  ardently  sigh 
for  so  deeirable  a  solutbn  of  the  present  position,  we  have  little  faith  in 
the  iilDeliliood  of  its  occurrence. 
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GUENET;  OE,  TWO  FORTUNES, 

A  8TOBT  OF  OUB  OWN  TDCB. 

Bt    Dudley   Costello. 


CHAPTEB  I. 
LB     GOQ    D'oB. 

CoMMOTiOK  was  in  the  land.  A  dynasty  had  been  expelled,  and 
once  more,  after  changes  innumerable,  all  the  old  landmarks  were  re- 
moved, and  in  the  fulness  of  expectation  men  prepared  themselves  for 
something  better,  though  in  what  the  remedy  for  the  past  was  to  be 
found  few  ventured  to  predict. 

Of  experience,  if  that  counted  for  anything,  there  had  been  enough, 
and  more  than  enough;  but  the  people  to  whom  it  had  been  taught 
recked  little  of  expenence.  Novelty,  an  inherent  restlessness,  and  the 
belief  that  they,  at  least,  were  wiser  than  all  the  generations  that  had 
gone  before  them,  made  even  the  worst  welcome ;  though,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  this  people,  the  worst  had  no  place,  all  seeming  good  that  brought 
the  fulfilment  of  their  momentary  desires. 

France  was  the  scene  of  the  change  thus  spoken  of,  and  her  latest 
revolution  the  event  which  had  called  forth  this  expectation,  and  at  the 
period  when  the  revolution  happened  there  lived  at  Amiens  an  innkeeper 
named  Jean  Lalouette.  He  was  the  landlord  of  the  Hdtel  du  Coq  d*Or, 
and  within  the  last  few  months  had  also  become  its  proprietor,  a  tolerably 
thriving  business  having  enabled  him  to  put  by  money  enough  to  pur- 
chase it 

The  Coq  d'Or  was  not  a  very  large  hotel,  neither  were  its  approaches 
the  most  attractive  in  the  world,  for  it  stood  at  the  comer  of  a  very 
narrow  and  somewhat  dirty  street,  which  went,  and  still  goes,  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Rue  des  Tripes;  but  the  house  was  well  Imown  to 
travellers,  it  was  not  far  from  the  cathedral,  whither  all  travellers  re- 
sorted, and  though  the  entrance — over  which,  resplendent  with  gold, 
appeared  the  vera  effigies  of  a  very  warlike  cock— was  in  the  Rue  des 
Tripes,  the  principal  windows  looked  out  on  the  March6  aux  Herbes,  the 
largest  market-place  in  the  city.  Its  situation  was,  therefore,  a  lively 
one,  and  whoever  knows  anything  of  the  French  will  at  once  agree  tba^ 
in  their  eyes,  it  could  have  had  no  greater  recommendation. 

The  local  condition  of  the  Coq  d'Or  corresponded  with  the  dispoation 
of  its  proprietor.  His  humour  was  emphatically  gai,  such  as  no  trouble 
could  long  depress,  if  even  he  were  for  a  moment  affected.  Like  the 
valiant  bird  whose  name  he  bore— a  bird  looked  upon  as  the  type  of  the 
frank  and  joyous  Gaul — Jean  Lalouette's  cheerful  notes  began  with  day- 
break, nor  stinted  while  there  was  light.  To  this  giuety  of  temper  might 
be  added  something  of  the  pugnacity  of  the  fowl  which  was  at  the  same 
time  the  national  emblem  and  his  own  particular  sign,  so  that,  in  an 
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onitholog^cal  point  of  view — and  it  is  as  characteristic  as  any  oth( 
Jean  Lalouette  might  he  considered  ^'  yrai  Fran9ais  et  de  hon  aloi/'  a 
tme  and  genuine  Frenchman. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Jean  Lalouette  had  married  early — ^he  was  now 
fiTe-and-forty — and  the  placens  uxor^  fully  meriting  the  title,  was  still 
by  his  side.  Three  children — the  or^nary  complement  of  a  French 
fiimily — were  the  fruits  of  this  marriage,  two  of  them  hoys,  and  the 
third — ^not  to  excite  an  Irishman's  surprise — a  girl!  Pierre,  the  eldest, 
with  the  qualities  described  in  his  father  greatly  in  excess,  was  a  soldier 
on  serrice  in  Algeria ;  Louis,  the  second,  of  a  more  domestic  turn,  was 
preparing  one  day  to  succeed  to  the  management  of  the  Coq  d'Or,  had 
the  care  of  the  stable,  and  drove  the  jxitocAe  when  that  vehicle  was  put 
in  requisition;  and  Marie,  the  youngest,  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  nearly  if 
not  quite  of  a  marriageable  age,  and  certainly  of  opinion  that  she  be- 
longed to  the  last  category,  as  every  pretty  girl  must  think  who  has  an 
•  acknowledged  lover. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  Jean  Lalouette  was  prosperous.  He  began 
life  as  a  simple  gargon  d^ecurie  on  the  estate  of  a  country  gentleman 
near  Goumay,  a  small  town  on  the  confines  of  Normandy,  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  leagues  from  Amiens ;  was  taken,  an  orphan,  into  the  ch&Uau 
while  yet  a  lad,  and  employed  in  household  service ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Monsieur  Goumay,  his  only  son  Bernard  being  then  in  Italy,  was  sent, 
at  eighteen,  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Picardy.  Not 
unprotected,  however,  for  he  was  consigned  to  a  tenant  of  young  Monsieur 
de  Goumay,  the  heir,  who  had  some  property  in  Amiens,  one  of  his 
houses  being  the  inn  of  which  Jean  Lalouette  subsequently  became  the 
owner.  For  three  years  he  devoted  himself  unremittingly  to  the  duties 
of  his  new  calling,  acquired  so  much  knowledge  of  the  business,  was  so 
useful  in  the  establishment,  so  necessary  to  Monsieur  Filliot,  the  landlord, 
and  so  agreeable  to  his  daughter  Justine,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  mentioned,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  damsel's  hand,  a  wedding 
portion  of  three  thousand  francs,  and  the  promised  reversion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Golden  Cock. 

Two  years  after  the  marriage  of  Jean  Lalouette,  Monsieur  Filliot  was 
borne  to  the  cemetery  of  La  Madeleine,  where  a  handsome  monument, 
with  its  sculptured  owl,  'its  hour-glass,  and  its  burning  torch  reversed, 
attested  the  skiU  of  the  local  artist  and  the  filial  piety  of  the  successors  to 
all  his  worldly  sfoods.  The  funeral  over,  Jean  Lalouette  dried  his  eyes, 
and  recovered  the  gaiety  which  had  been  slightly  compromised  during 
the  mournful  ceremony,  and  from  that  time  forward  until  the  opening  of 
the  present  history — save  upon  one  occasion — none  of  his  neighbours 
coula  say  they  had  ever  seen  a  cloud  upon  his  brow. 

The  solitary  occasion  of  Jean  Lalouette's  sadness  was  that  of  all  others 
when  he  might  have  been  expected  to  appear  the  most  merry — the  day 
on  which  the  Coq  d'Or  became  lus  own.  And  more  than  usually  menr 
he,  doubtless,  would  have  been,  but  for  the  circumstances  under  whidbi 
the  hotel  was  acquired. 

Monsieur  Bernard  de  Goumay  had  married  while  in  Italy — a  short 
time  after  his  father's  death — a  beautiful  Venetian  lady.  Fortune  she 
had  none,  but  that  signified  nothing  to  her  lover,  who  succeeded  to  a  fair 
inheritance.     Not  equal,  it  is  true,  to  what  it  might  have  been  had  the 
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fiunily  estates  remained  unimpaireit  from  the  period  of  their  Ofiginal  ao 
quisition  by  a  successful  soldier  and  courtier  in  the  reign  of  the  IM^ 
tjhevalier ;  but  there  had  been  passages  of  ill  fortune  in  the  kter  history 
of  the  Goumays,  and  through  causes  not  quite  clear  to  their  deseendant, 
Bernard,  the  estates  had  shrunk  connderabty  from  their  first  dimeoaons. 
Quite  enough,  however,  remained  for  a  country  gentleman  to  live  upon, 
and  Bernard  de  Gournay  might  have  done  very  well,  had  the  state  ca  his 
affairs  continued  unalteml.  But,  with  her  sof^  Venetian  beauty,  Madame 
de  Gournay  had  also  the  pleasm'e-loviiig  disposition  of  her  clime^  and  half 
the  year  was  always  spent  in  Paris,  where  enough  of  pleasure  may  be  ob- 
tained to  satisfy  even  a  Venetian,  provided  you  are  able  and  willing  to 
pay  for  it.     Monsieur  de  Gournay  was  not  indifferent  to  the  value  of 
money,  but  he  held  it  lightly  in  comparison  with  the  gratification  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  lived  at  a  much  greater 
expense  than  he  was  able  to  afford.     At  first  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
raising  the  sums  he  required,  the  Gouniay  property  being  unencumbered ; 
but  when  his  necessities  increased,  when  interest  accumulated  upon  piin- 
dpal,  when  personal  security  no  longer  sufficed,  when  mortgages  began 
to  eat  into  the  estate,  and  the  terms  for  accommodation  became  heavier, 
Monsieur  de  Gournay  sought  the  advice  of  a  certain  Monsieur  Tr^court, 
a  very  clever  man  of  business,  and  one  full  of  expedients,  but,  unfbrto- 
Bately  for  his  employers,  less  honest  than  ingenious.     Like  a  man  of 
business  as  he  was.  Monsieur  Trecourt  plainly  told  Monsieur  de  Gournay 
that  his  system  of  borrowing  was  utterly  ruinous,  and  that  instead  of  pro- 
earing  money  to  spend  it,  he  ought  to  think  ratlier  of  recovering  what 
was  gone.     This  was  a  self-evident  truth,  but  how  was  Monsieur  de 
Gournay  to  profit  by  it?     Monsieur  Trecourt  would  tell  him.     Had 
Monsieur  de  Gournay  never  heard  of  the  fortunes  that  were  made  on  the 
Bourse?    hj  close  attention  and  dexterous  management,  rehabilitation — 
that  was  the  word  he  used — vras  certain.     The  Gournay  pn^rty  wis 
good  for  some  time  to  come.     Monsieur  Trecourt  undertook  to  nose  a 
particular  amount,  a  part  of  which  might  be  applied  to  a  very  desirable 
speculation.     This  was  done,  and  some  success  attended — or  seemed  to 
attend — upon  the  earliest  ventures.    On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some 
contretemps,  inevitable  ones,  because  of  circumstances  which  no  foresight 
could  baffle,  and  so  the  alternate  game  was  played  till  it  suited  Monsieur 
Trecourt  to  make  an  end  of  Monsieur  de  Gournay,  and  a  good  many 
others  who  were  in  the  same  predicament.     One  day,  then,  it  was  an- 
nounced on  the  Bourse  that  Monsieur  Tr6courl  bad  failed  for  two  or 
three  millions  of  francs,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Paris.     This 
announcement  followed  closely  upon  the  last  and  largest  mortgage  on  the 
Gournay  estate. 

A  few  words  have  sufficed  to  show  in  what  manner  the  ruin  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Gournay  was  effected :  a  few  more  will  be  enough  to  tell  what 
had  befallen  him  during  the  period  of  his  married  life.  Like  Jean 
Lalouette,  to  whom  Monsieur  de  Gournay  had  always  shown  much  kind* 
ness,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  had  been  born  to  him,  but|  unlike  the 
innkeeper,  neither  of  these  sons  survived  beyond  the  age  of  infancy  ^ 
Madame  de  Gournay,  too«  was  dead,  within  the  last  year  of  her  bus* 
band's  vain  efforts  t  a  retrieve  himself;  and  nothing  was  lefl  him  now 
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bat  the  name  he  inherited — ^that  name  was  all  he  hoped  to  bestow  on 
his  only  child. 

In  some  countries — in  England,  for  example — when  a  man  is  said  to 
be  rained,  you  may  always  be  sure  he  has  plenty  lefb  to  live  upon ;  but 
in  France,  where  this  kind  of  thing  is  not  so  well  managed  as  other 
matters  are,  the  phrase  has  a  literal  meaning,  and  when  Monsieur  de 
(joamay's  creditors  eame  in  with  their  ehiims,  evefytUog  was  swept 
away — ^the  cAoteov,  with  its  lands  and  all  the  outlying  property,  ia- 
dumng  the  Coq  d'Or  and  the  rest  of  the  tenements  in  Amiena 

It  was  not  much  ihai  Jean  Lafeuetfce  had  to  spare,  for,  with  all  his 
eeoDoay,  he  fonnd  a  growing  family  eaqpensive  ;  but  he  was  eontent  to  be 
pindied  for  a  tame  provided  he  ooukl  aecme  the  house  he  had  lived  in  so 
Icmg,  and  aceordingly,  when  the  sale  toeli  place,  he  outbid  everybody 
else^  and — to  the  entertainment  of  all  his  acquaintance — ^paid  a  good 
deal  mose  for  it  than  they  said  it  was  worth. 

Was  he  sad,  then,  that  day  beeanse  of  money  wasted  ? 

No  1  A  deeper  feeling  it  was  that  made  him  sigh  and  look  grave : 
ihe  min  of  Monsieur  de  Goornay,  of  whidi  every  one  was  talking. 

^Rnined!*'  said  Jean  Lalouette,  when  the  Coq  d'Or  was  knocked 
down  to  him.     ^  Riuned  1     Well,  we  shall  see  !" 

And  atndghtway  his  cheerfulness  returned,  and  he  laughed  like  the 
net  at  what  they  odled  *'  le  caprice  de  Monsieur  Lalouette."' 

The  whim,  indeed,  may  appear  smgular,  particulariy  in  one  who 
seemed  as  if  no  to«eh  of  sentiment  had  ever  stirred  him,  but  Jean  La- 
louette had  conceived  an  idea  which  more  sober-minded  persons — people 
esteemed  more  thonghtfiil — ^might  have  gained  some  credit  in  origin 
nating. 

He  had  bought  the  Coq  d'Or ;  he  had  laid  out  almost  evcvr  sou  he 
possesasd  in  the  pprchase.  But  then  ?  Ah  I  he  only  knew  wtiat  was 
his  intention.  The  place  was  his,  according  to  every  form  of  law ;  but 
m  his  secret  heart  Jean  Labuette  thought  otherwise,  fie  owed  all  his 
snooess  in  the  world  to  the  kindness  of  Monsieur  de  Gonmay.  He  coidd 
sot  give  the  purchase- money  to  his  protector ;  he  could  not  ask  him  and 
Madem<nfleUe  to  come  and  live  at  the  inn ;  bat  he  could  send  him  the 
lent  the  same  as  usual :  and  this  he  resolved  to  da 

But  a  difficulty  arose  which  Jean  Lalouette  was  not  prepared  for. 

Monsiear  de  Goumay  had  unexpectedly  quitted  that  part  of  the 
cooniiy,  and  where  he  waa  gone  to  not  even  his  former  intendant  knew: 
at  least^  he  persisted  in  saying  so  when  Jean  Lalouette  went  over  to 
Gonmay  to  make  the  proposed  arrangement.  No!  He  had  left  no 
instructions.  And  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  ?  Of  course  she  had  ac- 
companied her  felher.  There  were  no  demands  unpaid ;  that,  at  any 
xate,  the  intendant  could  assure  Mcmsieur  Lalouette.  Monsieur  de 
Groimiay's  reputation  was  intact,  though  all  his  means  were  wasted,  for 
it  was  no  secret  to  the  world  that  expenses  not  his  own,  but  which  he 
had  wanted  firsmess  to  avoid,  were  the  cause  of  his  impoverished  con- 
dition. '^Well!'*  said  Jean  Lalouette,  when  he  received  this  iatelli- 
genoe,  ^^  pleasure  deferred  is  not  lost !" 

And  with  tUs  proverb  he  consoled  himself,  being  one  to  whom  con- 
solation, in  scH&e  shapes  was  never  denied. 
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CHAFTBB  II. 

THE  MARKET-PLAOB. 


Revolijtions,  we  know,  are  not  made  with  rose-water ;  neither  are 
they  always  cemented  wiUi  blood;  but  revolutions  cannot  take  place 
without  somebody  being  the  worse  for  ihem* 

On  the  day  after  the  news  had  been  received  in  Amiens  that  Paris 
had  set  an  example  which  she  expected  all  France  to  follow,  this  con- 
clusion seemed  indisputable ;  to  those,  at  least,  who  chanced  to  be  eye- 
witnesses of  what  occurred  in  the  March6  aux  Herbes  of  the  former  city. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  world  was  out  of  doors,  a  much  smaller 
matter  than  a  revolution  being  sufficient  to  produce  that  result.  The 
new  flag — or  the  old  one,  rebaptised — was  hoisted  on  all  the  public 
buildings;  inscriptions  in  honour  of  the  newest  form  of  liberty  were 
chalked  up  everywhere  ;  patriotic  placards  graced  or  defiiced  the  comers 
of  the  streets ;  me  pr^fet,  the  sous-prefet,  the  mayor,  and  his  adjoinU^ 
in  fact,  all  the  civil  and  municipal  authorities,  paraded  in  their  scar& 
and  ceremonial  dresses,  proclaiming  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  remind- 
ing their  fellow-citizens  of  the  social  virtues  which  Frenchmen  (save  now 
and  then,  by  mistake)  never  lose  sight  of; — ^nothing,  in  short,  was  want- 
ing to  make  the  revolution  go  oiF  with  eclat,  but  some  event  that  should 
call  forth  a  display  of  the  courage,  heroism,  magnanimity,  and  so  forth, 
with  which  every  bosom  in  Amiens  was  ready  to  explode. 

It  was  market-day,  and  if  this  dUd  not  add  to  the  general  excitement, 
at  all  events  it  greatly  increased  the  number  of  people  who  thronged 
the  March6  aux  Herbes,  and  a  crowd  is  in  itself  a .  true  revolutionary 
feature.  It  is  not  to  say  that  all  crowds  are  disturbative,  or  woe  beticCe 
fashionable  assemblies ;  but  the  element  of  disturbance  is  always  at  hand 
wherever  a  crowd  is  collected.  On  this  occasion  there  was  so  much 
unanimity  of  opinion,  every  one  was  so  elated  at  he  knew  not  what, 
there  was  such  a  universal  anticipation  of  coming  good,  though  nobody 
knew  where  it  was  to  come  from,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Amiens  must 
have  felt  far  more  inflammable  than  usual  to  have  been  stirred  to  any 
*<  sudden  flood  of  mutiny."  Alas  for  that  word  *'  sudden  V*  As  if  nine- 
tenths  of  the  rows  we  get  into  were  not  caused  by  something  sudden  I 
It  is  only  in  the  sister  isle  that  people  go  to  a  party  of  pleasure  in  the 
full  expectation  of  returning  home  with  a  broken  head ;  and  even  there 
no  one  can  tell  whose  Ittck  it  may  be  to  begin  the  fray. 

Not  amongst  the  least  curious  spectators  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
republic  at  Amiens  were  Jean  Lalouette  and  his  &mily — that  is  to  say, 
so  much  of  his  family  as  was  represented  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
Pierre  being  abroad  on  service,  and  Louis  absent  for  the  moment  on 
some  affair  of  business.  At  the  open  windows,  facing  the  market-place, 
of  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Coq  d'Or,  Madame  Lalouette 
and  Marie  were  stationed,  each  occupying  a  window  to  herself,  and  occa- 
sionally leaning  forward  to  exchange  a  word,  or  say  someil^ng  to  ac- 
quaintances below,  where — ^in  the  centre  of  a  knot  of  talkers — stood  the 
Uvely  innkeeper,  sustaining  the  chief  part  of  a  very  animated  conversa- 
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tion.  The  new  order  of  thiogs  was  natorallv  the  subject  of  discussion, 
and  Jean  Lalouette  professed  to  know  more  about  them  than  any  one  else* 

^  Look  here !  my  finends,''  he  said.  "  This  revolution  would  never  have 
taken  place  if  the  king  had  not  made  a  most  ridiculous  mistake.  He 
permitted  himself  to  entertain  the  idea  of  suppressing  a  public  banquet ! 
Conceive  such  an  absurdity.  Suppress  a  public  banquet!  That  is  at 
once  to  attack  a  vital  part ;  for  not  only  does  it  a£fect  tiiose  who  are  pre- 
pared to  dine,  but  also  those  who  supply  the  dinner ;  the  whole  commu- 
nity, in  short,  ihe  consumer  and  the  proaucer  at  one  blow !  The  force  of 
that  observation  is  strikine,  is  it  not,  Monsieur  Borel  ?" 

The  individual  appealed  to  was  a  marchand  de  volaUles, 

^  Yes,  certainly,"  he  replied ;  <'  that  a  grand  dinner  should  be  eaten 
without  poultry  is  a  thing  altogether  impossible,  and  where  there  is  no 
dinner  poultry  cannot  be  sold !" 

**Nor  beef,  nor  mutton!"  remarked  Monsieur  Grassot,  a  stout,  asth- 
matic butcher. 

*^Nor  vegetables,  nor  fruit!''  chimed  in  Madame  Fenillebois,  an 
elderly  lady  who  dealt  in  those  commodities. 

^'The  long's  mistake,  then,"  resumed  Jean  Lalouette,  ^^is  at  once 
evident.  Had  the  public  banquet  been  given,  all  the  world  would  have 
been  content :  many  hundred  bottles  of  wine  would  have  been  drunk,  and 
several  speeches  made ;  and  my  experience  tells  me  that  speeches  caused 
by  wine  do  little  harm  1" 

"  Provided  the  wine  be  g^ood,"  sententionsly  observed  Monsieur  Cru- 
chon,  a  rival  aubergisie, 

*'  Like  yours,  for  example !"  said  Jean  Lalouette,  smiling. 

As  Monsieur  Cruchon's  cellars  had  no  great  reputation,  a  slight  titter 
arose  at  his  expense.  . 

^*Wben  I  say. 'good  wine,'"  persisted  Monsieur  Cruchon,  raiher 
angrily— 

*^  We  all  know  what  you  mean,"  interrupted  Jean  Lalouette ;  and  the 
titter  increased  till  a  broad  grin  was  on  every  countenance.  But  with- 
out giving  his  rival  time  to  reply,  the  host  of  the  Coq  d'Or  went 
on:  "  After  all,  broken  pots,  as  the  proverb  says,  must  be  paid  for——" 

<'  That  is  true !"  murmured  Madame  Brou,  a  marehande  de  faiences. 

"  And,"  continued  Jean  Lalouette,  ^*  if  the  king  breaks  the  law,  he 
must  take  the  consequences,  like  the  rest" 

<«  What  then,  in  fact,  has  happened  ?"  asked  Monsieur  Borel.  **  We, 
who  live  on  our  farms,  do  not  get  the  news  so  quickly  as  you  of  the 
town." 

**  Nor  is  evefy  one,"  said  Jean  Lalouette,  **  so  directly  in  relation  with 
the  capital  as  myself.  This,- then,  it  is:  the  royal  family — ^as  a  royal 
£iniily— exists  no  longer !  They  are  not  dead,  not  one  of  them.  God 
forbid  that  such  should  be  the  case !  But  they  are  all  scattered ;  some 
here,  some  there — straggling  about  like  a  dog  coming  home  from  vespers. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Up  went  the  barricades  in  Paris.  A  shot 
was  fiffed.  Paf !  Somebodywas  killed.  The  ambulance  told  the  stoiy 
all  along  the  Boulevards.  The  compliment  was  returned  by  the  people, 
and  almost  before  the  smoke  from  their  muskets  had  cleai«d  away  the 
TuUeries  were  empty.     A  provisional  government  was  established,  the 
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» 

MpaUie  proelaaiDidy  and  the  rigbt  of  pablie  dinrng  leBpecied.     Vive  b 
i^puWqne  1*^ 

The  crj  waff  londly  edioed  bj  all  who  listeoed  to  this  epitome.  An- 
other groop  took  it  op;  a  second  and  a  tiiird  fc^owed  rait ;  it  spread Ke 
a/em  dejoie  all  over  the  market-place,  and  was  borne  on  the  ware  of 
sound  to  the  nttecmost  parts  of  the  city, 

Tet,  in  spite  of  the  ftir-spread  exdamation,  the  cry  of  *'  Yive  la  t6^ 
pnbfiqtie!'*  fell  npon  some  unwilKag^  ears. 

Before  we  explain  to  whom  they  belonged  it  will  be  neoesauy  to  go 
back  a  little. 

GHAPTBR  in. 
THE     PATACHS. 

Thbbb  had  been  jonme^ng  all  the  preyious  nighty  and  chiefly  through 
the  cross-roads  which  lie  to  the  east  of  Amiens,  a  veliicle  aheiMly  men- 
tioned in  tfak  history — to  wit,  the  patacke  of  the  Coq  d'Or,  the  driver 
of  which  was  Louis  Lalouetteu  A  few  days  before  he  had  oonTeyed  a 
firiesd  and  his  wife  to  SenHs,  and  was  leisorely  pursmng  Ins  way  home- 
ward without  a  freight,  when,  at  the  saoail  village  of  Cdschy  les  Pots, 
where  he  meant  to  have  passed, the  night,  a  circumstance  oocuned  whidk 
aiade  him  change  his  intention.  He  had  alrea<fy  stabled  his  horse,  and^ 
seated  by  the  fireside,  was  waiting  for  his  own  supper  in  the  pabheroom 
of  the  little  inn  at  which  he  put  np,  when  two  strangers  entered  the 
apartment. 

By  a  very  dnnly  burning  candle  Loais  perceived  that  one  of  ihem  was 
a  female,  and,  with  the  good^natare  that  wasj  natoral  to  him,  he  rose 
immediately,  and,  observing  that  the  night  was  extremely  oold,  requested 
^la  dame  to  occupy  his  place.  She  seemed  a  very  tired  la^,  for  she 
almost  fell  into  the  vacant  seat ;  not,  however,  without  thanking  him»  ia 
a  fiunt  voice,  for  Ins  poHteness.  There  was  another  chair  in  &  room, 
hot  her  companioD,  instead  of  bringing  it  forwazd^  renuuned  standing  a 
little  behind  her,  and  for  a  time  there  was  a  general  silence. 

At  length  the  lady  spoke^  but  it  was  only  in  a  v^isper, 

^  I  hope  so,  madame,"  was  the  respeetfnl  reply  ;  *^at  all  events,  the 
opportnmty  is  favourable.'' 

The  blouse  which  Louis  wore  over  his  ordinary  dress  to  a  certain 
extent  indicated  his  calHng,  or  suggested  to  the  last  speaker  the  idea  that 
he  might  learn  from  him  what  he  wished  to  know.  He  accordinglj 
touched  Louis  on  the  arm,  and,  drawing  him  towards  the  window^  in- 
qaired  if  it  wore  possible  to  procure  a  conveyance  of  any  kind  to  travel 
thai  night? 

'^  Dame  V*  replied  Louis,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  '*  such  a  tlung  may» 
indeed,  be  had ;  but  it  is  a  bad  night  for  travelling,  and  the  roads  jnsl 
now  are  none  of  the  best.'* 

'*  As  for  the  weadier  and  the  roads/'  said  the  oAer,  ^  we  are  indif- 
ferent on  that  point;  onr  principal  object,  being  pressed  for  time,  is  to 
get  on." 

Lonis^  who  now  stood  close  to  his  interlocutor,  glanced  at  the  lower 
port  of  his  dress,  which  was  covered  with  mud,  uid  obaerved,  with  a 
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smile:  '^  Apparently  monaenr  hat  been  making  haste  already^  and,  it 
would  seem,  oo  foalU' 

^^No  matter  for  that,  my  good  fellow,"  returned  the  stranger;  ^or, 
mdier^  snppoaing  H  to  be  the  case,  the  greater  my  desire  to  have  a  ear- 
xiage.     Can  I  obtain  one?" 

*'  As  I  said  before,  monsaenr,  a  carriage — ^yes !  There  is  my  own— 
Ibe  one  I  drire— though  I  may  call  it  my  own,  since  it  belongs  to  my 
fiidher.  But  then  my  horse  has  already  made  a  day's  jonmey,  so  I  am 
afraid  it  cannot  well  be." 

"  If  you  knew  how  anzioiis  that  lady  is  to  join  her  friends,'*  sud  the 
stranger,  pointing  towards  the  fireplace,  **  you  would  help  me,  I  am  sure. 
Besides,  you  shall  be  well  pud:  anything  in  reason." 

Loins  hesitated.  '^  It  is  not  so  moeh  £ot  the  money,"  he  said,  "  but 
on  account  of  that  poor  beast*  It  is  trne,  however,  that  Flenrette's  work 
has  not  been  heavy,  for  the  patctche  was  empty  all  the  way ;  but  then  it 
is  night,  and  a  wet  one.  It  woold  be  far  better  for  Madame  to  take 
some  rest,  and  set  out  early  in  the  morning — at  daybreak,  if  you  wiU." 

''  Oh,  no !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  turning  suddenly  round,  ^  we  must 
reach  Amiens  to-night  In  half  an  hour  my  strength  will  be  qmte 
restored.     Let  me  entreat  yon,  sir,  to  assist  us !" 

There  was  something  in  the  lady's  tones  that  sounded  more  like  eom- 
mand  than  entreaty,  but  whether  influenced  by  habits  of  obedience  or  a 
fiaeGng  of  compassion,  Louis  yielded. 

If  Biadame  so  greatly  desired  it  he  woold  see  what  could  be  done. 

At  this  moment  the  mistress  of  the  auberge  came  into  the  room  witJi 
the  supper  provided  for  her  accustomed  guest. 

'^Ah,"  she  said,  ^'you  were  getting  impatient;  but  here  it  is !  A 
fiunouB  poioffe  attx  thoux^  and — pardon — soj^ez  let  Inen  vemcs.  1  did 
not  see  you  before.     What  may  ihere  be  for  your  service  ?*' 

This  question  was  addressed  to  the  latest  comers  who  had  entered  by 
the  front  door  while  the  hostess  was  engaged  in  the  kitchen. 

^  A  little  refreshment  for  this  kdy,"  said  the  male  stranger ;  ^  anyw 
thing  yon  have  that  can  be  got  ready  directly ;  bat  yon  must  be  quick  T 

The  landlady  measured  the  speaker  with  no  friendly  expression. 

''  Quick !"  she  repeated.  ^*  You  English  are  always  in  a  hurry.  But 
we  French — ntms  attires — are  in  the  habit  of  caring  for  our  own  peo|de : 
my  rule,  besides,  is  first  come,  first  served." 

^*  Not  on  my  account^  Mere  Copinot,"  intoposed  Louis ;  *'  the  lady  is 
exhausted  with  fatigue.  My  snpper,  if  she  will  do  me  the  honour"— and 
he  removed  his  cap-— ^' is  entirely  at  her  disposition — and  that  of 
monsieur." 

The  landlady  stared  at  Louis. 

*'  Do  you  think,"  she  sud,  **  that  a  potage  and  a  ragout  de  veau  attx 
ogmms  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Ma  foi !  No !  I  can  assure  yon ! 
K  you  choose  to  give  them  up  to  these  foreigners  you  must  go  without 
yourself." 

**  A  /a  bonne  heurey*  replied  Louis,  laughing ;  ^ but  don't  be  eroas, 
M^re  Copinot :  we  are  old  friends,  you  know.  Some  bread  and  wine 
win  do  for  me.'* 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  liie  lady,  who  now  spoke;  "  I  cannot  permit  that 
you  should  lie  inconvenieneed  V 
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''  She,  at  least,  is  not  English,"  muttered  ihe  landlady.  *'  She  is 
somebody,  too !  And  to  come  here  on  foot !  C*est  drdle,  ga  !  I  do 
not  comprehend !" 

But  Louis  was  resolute :  he  insisted  on  relinquishing  the  dunties  pre- 
pared for  him,  and,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  took  M%re  Copinot  out  of 
the  room  to  explain  how  matters  stood  with  him. 

''  Ah,**  said  she,  when  he  had  told  her  of  his  proposed  departure  that 
night,  '*  your  good-nature,  mon  enfant^  will  be  your  ruin.  You  can  nerer 
say  '  No  r — as  a  man  always  should.''  , 

"  But  if  I  don't  mean  <  ^^o?' "  pleaded  Louis. 

^<  It  is  all  the  same,"  replied  the  strong-minded  woman.  '^ '  No'  is 
never  out  of  place." 

If  Mere  Copinot  had  not  forgotten  the  precept  upon  one  great  occa- 
sion, her  late  husband  might  have  been  a  happier  man. 

The  question  in  debate  was,  however,  settled.  Louis  ate  his  supper 
in  the  kitchen,  nor  went,  after  all,  witibout  the  ragout  de  veau^  the 
potage  alone  supplying  the  wants  of  the  lady  and  her  English  com- 
panion, whose  inevitable  accent  had  betrayed  his  country. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  patache  was  at  the  door,  and  if  any 
national  prejudice  lingered  in  the  mind  of  Mere  Copinot,  it  was  quite  re- 
moved when  the  Englishman  put  a  golden  coin  into  her  hand,  in  recom- 
pense for  the  entertainment  a£Forded. 

"  After  all,"  she  said,  *^  if  they  cannot  speak  French  as  we  do,  they 
know  how  to  pay.  I  would  give  something,  though,  to  know  where  that 
lady  came  from,  and  why  she  is  in  such  a  hurry  I' 

Mere  Copinot's  guests  left  her,  however,  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, and  the  patache  was  soon  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  order  of 
travelling  was  this :  the  lady  sat  alone,  occupying  the  back  seat  of  the 
interior,  which,  lined  with  fresh  hay,  had  been  made  tolerably  comfort- 
able, and  the  Englishman  took  his  place  beside  Louis,  beneath  the  hood. 

It  was  a  dreaiT  journey.  The  pace  was  slow,  partly  because  Fleurette 
had  no  mind  to  nurry  herself — thinking,  perhaps,  that  she  had  been  ill 
treated — partly  on  account  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  state  of 
the  road,  of  which  Louis  had  spoken  truly  ;  and  when  day  broke  at  last 
the  travellers  were  still  some  miles  from  Amiens. 

On  learning  this,  the  lady,  who  had  never  slept,  appeared  much  dis- 
tressed, and  asked  many  questions,  her  anxiety  being  now  as  great  to 
avoid  the  city  as  it  had  previously  been  to  reach  it.  But  all  Louis's  good- 
nature could  not  accomplish  what  she  desired. 

^'  Fleurette,"  he  said,  *^  was  nearly  dead-beat  already ;  a  further  circuit 
would  knock  her  up  auite.  He  had  taken  the  petits  chemins  to  gratify 
the  lady,  though  the  nigh  road  was  so  much  easier ;  but  Fleurette  knew 
every  inch  of  the  way  to  her  own  stable,  and  if  he  turned  her  aside  there 
he  knew  what  would  happen :  she  would  lie  down  and  refuse  to  stir,  a 
thing  that  had  occurred  before." 

And  he  whispered  confidentially  to  the  Englishman  that  the  sex  was 
capricious ;  the  word  **  endiablee  "  being  used  to  express  the  temper  of 
Fleurette  under  certain  peculiar  conditions. 

'*  However  this  may  be,"  replied  the  Englishman,  seriously,  '*  I  must 
urge  you  to  obey — that  is,  to  do  what  this  lady  requires.  There  are 
reasons,  very  strong  ones,  why  we  should  leave  Amiens  behind  withoat 
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her  being  seen  there.  I  have  said  that  you  shall  be  well  paid.  A  hundred 
firanes  were  to  hare  been  yours  for  this  journey  :  they  shall  be  doubled  if 
you  take  us  safely  beyona  the  city." 

Louis  was  ereatly  disconcerted. 

<*  I  would  do  so  with  all  my  heart,  monsieur,  but  it  is  impossible.  Since 
yesterday  morning  Fieurette  nas  trarelled  sixty-three  kilos  with  only  two 
hours'  rest  between.  If  you  have  a  secret — and  what  I  heard  yesterday 
at  Senlis  makes  me  think  secrets  likely — I  will  help  you  to  keep  it  all  1 
can.  If  madame  will  consent  to  be  accommodated  at  the  Coq  d'Or— my 
fiither^s  house,  monsieur — she  may  rest  there  to-day  in  perfect  safety, 
and  to-night,  when  able  to  renew  the  journey,  I  shall  again  have  the 
honour  of  conducting  her.  Fieurette  by  that  time  will  be  as  firesh  as  any 
of  us." 

The  simplicity  with  which  Louis  spoke  was  an  earnest  of  his  good 
faith,  and,  after  a  brief  consultation  with  the  Englishman,  the  lady 
assented  to  the  young  man's  proposition.  With  her  head  straight  towards 
home,  Fieurette  responded  to  toe  *'  Hi !  hi !"  of  her  driver,  pricked  up 
her  ears,  and,  mustering  all  her  energies,  got  into  a  hobbling  trot,  which 
brought  her  in  an  hour's  time  to  the  faubourg  of  Roy  on. 

Louis  was  so  well  known  at  the  barrier  that  a  mere  nod  to  the  official 
who  stood  there  sufficed  to  pass  him  through,  and  he  drove  quietly  into 
Amiens ;  but  knowing  nothing  more  of  the  revolution  than  a  rumour  of 
disturbances  in  Paris,  he  was  unprepared  for  the  progress  of  events  in  his 
native  place,  and  was  consequently  very  much  surprised  at  finding  all  the 
exterior  streets  completely  deserted.  He  accepted  it,  however,  as  a  good 
omen,  and  observed  that  it  was  lucky  so  few  people  were  about :  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  now,  if  he  took  a  by-way  close  at  hand,  in  reaching 
the  Coq  d'Or  unobserved. 

There  is  scarcely  a  large  town  in  France  that  does  not  show,  by  the 
nomenclature  of  its  streets,  what,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  the  social 
condition  of  its  inhabitants.  Among[8t  other  signs  of  past  insecurity  is 
the  indication  of  their  being  expos^  to  the  incursions  of  wolves ;  and 
Amiens,  like  the  rest,  retains  its  Rue  du  Loup.  It  was  Louis's  intention 
to  have  turned  down  the  street  so  named,  in  order  to  reach  the  Coq  d'Or 
by  the  least  frequented  route,  but  when  he  arrived  there  he  found 
it  under  repair,  and  the  pavement  up.  While  he  paused  to  consider  which 
way  he  had  better  go,  a  tremendous  shout,  as  of  a  multitude  of  people, 
suddenly  filled  the  air,  and  that  spontaneous  cry  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  hoarse  but  distinct,  came  floating  on  the  air. 

^'Mon  Dieu!"  exclaimed  the  lady,  from  the  depths  of  the  patache; 
<<  those  fearful  words !  I  am  lost !  I  am  lost  I  Oh,  my  children !  my 
children !" 

**Calm  yourself,  madam!"  said  the  Englishman;  'Uhe  voices  are 
distant:  there  is  no  danger  here." 

<«Diable!"  ejaculated  Louis.  <'To  think  of  the  Rue  du  Loup  being 
blocked  up  at  this  very  moment !  The  further  we  advance  the  worse  it 
will  be." 

"  This  is  no  time  for  hesitation,"  said  the  Englishman.  "  If  the  car- 
liage  cannot  get  on,  the  street  ofiPers  no  impediment  to  people  on  foot. 
Leave  tbepaiaehe  with  me.  I  will  persuade  the  lady  to  descend,  and 
trust  herself  to  your  guidance.    I  may  depend  on  it  ?" 
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**1  Bwear  to  you,  mooiieur,"  refturaed  Louis,  *^hf  ike  lioiionr  of 
a  FreDchman,  I  will  take  the  ladj  safely.  It  is  the  best  course — I 
believe  the  only  one ;  for  see,  there  is  a  erowd  issuing  from  the  Place 
d'Armes  yonder." 

In  reply  to  a  hasty  communication  the  lady  quickly  left  the  carriage, 
eager  to  profit  by  any  chance  of  escaping  a  meeting  with  the  excited 
populace ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  Louis  saw  her  by  the  light  of  day. 
ohe  looked  pale,  and  worn  with  fatigue,  but  h^  features  were  fine ;  and, 
in  spite  of  her  crushed  bonnet,  and  torn  and  bedraggled  dress,  there  was 
an  air  of  great  distinction  about  her  person ;  for  h^  a^  she  could  not 
have  been  more  than  five-and-twenty. 

**  But  I  am  leaving  you  in  peril,"  eiie  said,  extending  her  hand  to  the 
Englishman. 

He  bent  over  it  respectfully.  ''  Be  under  no  apprehension  for  me, 
madame;  I  am  nobody  here!  Consult  only  your  own  safety.  I  shall 
remain  in  this  place  tiU  our  fidend  returns." 

"  And  that  will  be  soon,  monsieur.  Mind  and  keep  qdet,  Fleurette  I 
If  madame  will  permit  me  ?" 

With  no  touch  of  awkwardness,  but  as  if  to  the  manner  hom,  though 
the  distinction  of  rank  was  so  manifest,  Louis  offered  his  arm,  which  tj^e 
lady  unhesitatingly  took;  they  turned  the  comer  swiftly,  and  diaap- 
peared. 


CHAPTEB  IT. 

A    OOITTBBTKIKPS. 


When  the  Englishman  said  he  would  stay  where  he  wa%  he  had  relied 
too  confidently  on  himself — a  fault,  if  it  be  one,  common  to  Englishmen. 
For  a  few  mmutes  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  his  resolve,  but  as  he 
looked  up  the  street  he  perceived  a  movement  amongst  the  crowd  of 
which  Louis  had  spoken. 

'^  Those  fellows,"  he  said,  "  are  coming  this  way.  They  have  raised 
the  drapeau  tricolor,  and  the  drums  are  striking  up.  They  imitate  our 
Paris  friends  very  well ;  but  this  kind  of  thing  is  insdnctine  in  a  French- 
man. What  are  they  stopping  for  ?  Oh — a  functionary  in  a  scarf  steps 
out  in  feont,  he  is  reading  a  paper.  I  need  not  ask  the  contents :  there 
goes  the  cry  again  :  '  Vive  la  republique !'  It  is  a  change  from  ^  Vive 
Id  roi!'  That's  why  they  like  it  Now  they  are  in  motion  again. 
Beating  the  boundaries,  I  suppose—or  something  of  that  sort — that  all 
Amiens  may  learn  the  joyfid  news.  Asses  1  In  six  months — ^in  three — 
in  '  a  litde  month,^  as  Hamlet  says,  they  will  be  sick  and  sorry  enoi^gfa ! 
Bray  away,  my  fine  fellows !  You  would  kick  up  twice  as  mwch  row  if 
you  knew  who  was  in  your  town.  But  I  trust  in  God  the  duchess  is 
safe !     So  fer  she  has  well  escaped." 

During  the  progress  of  this  soliloquy  the  procession  had  drawn  g^ra- 
dually  nearer,  and  before  it  was  ended  the  head  of  the  column  filled  the 
street  where  the  Englishman  stood. 

Again  the  cheering />ro^amni«  was  read,  and  again  the  shout  arose. 
One  person  alone  refrained  from  joining  in  die  demonstcatiom :  the  tem- 
porary guardian  of  Fleurette. 

This  lack  of  enthnsiasm  did  not  pass  unnotioed. 
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Shocked  at  the  4li8loy«l  ailenoe^  or  luaojred  at  the  failsra  of  the  well* 
turned  periods,  the  tidjamt  who  read  the  proclamation,  and  had  aesisted 
in  its  compositioD,  desired  Agefularme  at  his  side  to  biog' the  delinquent 
before  him. 

The  Englishman  {tared,  but  obeyed  the  summoaa. 

^*  Are  you  deaf,  sir,  or  stupid  ?"  demanded  the  irritated  mayor's  aitb- 
atitute. 

**  Neither,  I  hope,"  replied  the  Englishman,  coolly* 

'^  Why  then,  sir,  this  culpable  indifference  to  an  announcement  whidi 
stirs  the  hearts  of  all  true  Frenchmen  ?" 

"  It  is  no  ooQcem  of  mine." 

"  How,  sir  ?     Who  then  aro  you,  to  whom  the  interests  of  Fxanee  aie 

nAtbiiur  ?" 

^*Ido  not  say  that.  The  interests  of  Fiance  aveifhose  of  all  the 
world  :  her  form  of  government  affects  herself  only.  I  am  an  Sogliab- 
nan." 

"  I  might  have  supposed  so.  Sympathy  from  your  country  men  would 
be  a  zBiracle.  But  has  it  not  oociaoed  to  you,  sir,  that  while  shielded 
and  protected  by  the  aagis  of  France^  reelect  for  her  institutions  is  a 
g^imal  duty  ?     yive  la  ripubUquel    Now,  air,  repeat  that  cay  !'' 

If  the  Englishman's  lips  moved  no  sound  came  from  them,  and  what 
he  said  ooold  only  be  inferred  froaa  the  expiession  of  his  countenanee. 
It  was  an  evident  refusal,  and,  perhaps,  in  his  own  language,  raths 
strongly  worded. 

The  preceding  ooloquy  had  passed  rapidly,  but  liiose  who  pressed 
behind  the  adjoint  and  were  the  closest  auditora^  caught  up  something 
of  its  meaning. 

"  A  has  les  Anglais  T'  cried  several  voices  j  and  fierce  eyes  flashed 
from  amidst  the  crowd. 

*^  StayT  cried  the  adjoint^  waving  his  hand.  "  No  violence.  Observe 
the  law — ^in  my  person  I  You,  sir,  if  an  Englishman,  must  have  a  pass- 
port    Produce  it." 

The  required  paper  was  placed  in  his  hands. 

<*  Monsieur  et  Madame  Gumey"  (the  a^okU  called  the  name 
••Gournay").     "  That  is  a  French  name,  ill  ^H.** 

"Ill  pronounced,  rather.  It  is  English.  There  is  my  description. 
There  is  my  ambassador's  signature." 

'*  Your  description  ?   True.     May  I  ask  where  is  Madame  GoumayP" 

For  the  first  time  during  this  interview  the  Englishman  was  confused. 

*'  I  am  alone,"  he  said. 

^'But  your  passport  declares  otherwise.  When  and  how  did  you 
arrive  in  Amiens  p" 

Mr.  Gumey  was  silent. 

Another  ^^m/crrme — one  who  had  come  up  from  the  barrier-*— now 
stepped  forward. 

'*  I  saw  him,"  he  said,  <'  sitting  beside  the  driver  of  this  patache 
—young  Lalouette,  the  son  of  the  innkeeper  in  the  Rue  des  Tripes." 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  asked  the  adjoint 

At  that  instant,  breathless  with  haste,  Louis  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  no  sooner  seen  than  in  custody. 
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Submitted  to  the  same  interrogatory  as  Mr.  Gmney,  Louis  could 
only  stammer  out  that  monsieur  was  a  stranger  to  whom  he  had  given, 
a  seat  in  his  velucle. 

'^  For  what  reason,  then,  did  you  leave  it  ?  This  person  was  found 
alone.  Your  absence  has  been  prolonged.  Relate,  what  you  'Jcnow 
about  this  Englishman." 

Louis  vowed  and  nrotested  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  qualify  of  his 
companion,  but  while  his  asseveration  did  nim  no  good,  it  told  against 
the  other. 

A  roai)  not  known,  one  sunepdtiously  introduced,  one  whose  passport 
was  informal,  one  who  refused  to  cry  <*  Vive  la  republique  T  that  miiii's 
antecedents,  that  man's  present  conduct,  were  suspicious. 

So  said  the  mayor's  substitute,  and  the  crowd,  hot  with  impatienee, 
cried  out :  ^  A'^py,  a  royalist  spy !  Down  with  the  English]  Vive,  la 
Tepublique  I" 

Once  more  the  welkin  rang  with  <'  Vive  la  republimeF  mingled 
with  threats  and  phrases  untranslatable.  It  was  a  truly  joyous  occasion 
for  the  mob.  Tney  had  met  with  a  ripple  in  the  current  hitherto  so 
smooth — too  smooth  for  their  complete  enjoyment.  Their  heated  imajp* 
nations  beheld  in  the  solitary  Englishman  the  forerunner  of  a  royaust 
host,  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  the  republic.  One  man,  with  the  voice 
of  a  Stentor,  struck  up  the  Marseillaise^  and  instantaneously,  from  a 
thousand  throats, 

Aux  ar-mes,  citoyens !— Aux  ar-mes,  dtoyens ! 

burst  forth  the  warlike  chorus.  - .  1 

The  egotism  of  the  song  was  the  safety  of  the  prisoners-^pOor  X^lais 
and  the  Eioglishman  Gumey — who,  surrounded  by  gendarmeM^  were 
hurried  akmg  till  the  flood  of  population  overflowed  in  the  Maeeh^  aux 
Herbes. 

'<  What  is  the  matter  ? — ^what  is  the  matter  ?^  oried  the  knot  tba^  maa 
gatheved  beneath  the  windows  of  the  Coq  d'Or. 

«  Tell  us  then,  Marie,  what  is  going  on  out  there.  You  can  m^  ftom 
where  you  are  standing.     Say,  Madame  Lalouette !" 

But  the  innkeeper  called  in  vain.  Those  to  whom  he  appealed  «#re 
no  longer  there. 
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Whsh  last  we  addressed  our  readers  the  tide  of  war  was  flowiog 
twifUy,  and  everythiog  portended  the  accomplishment  of  the  ambitious 
programme  with  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  heralded  his  aggros* 
sions  on  Austrian  Italy.  Unprecedentedly  favoured  by  fortune,  and 
successful — ^though  at  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  life — in  every  coq^t,  he  had 
already  crossed  the  Mincio,  his  own  troops  were  b^ore  Verona  and 
Mantua,  those  of  his  allies  were  besieging  Peschiera,  a  fresh  earps 
d'antUe  had  replaced  the  losses  of  Solferino,  a  laige  naval  and  military 
fofoe  was  about  to  attack  Venice,  and,  to  judge  by  the  past,  victory 
seemed  to  be  the  probable,  if  not  the  inevitable,  issue  of  nis  expected 
operations.  At  that  moment,  when  every  ear  was  strained  to  catch  the 
sound  of  another  triumph,  came  the  sudden  intelligence  that  **  the 
liberator  of  Italy"  had  paused  in  mid-career,  and  that,  instead  of  fight- 
ing a  battle,  he  had  proposed  an  armistice.  This  was  surprising  enough, 
but  what  followed  immediately  was  stranger  still.  Not  only  was  an 
armistioe  arranged,  but  before  the  ink  was  dry  which  fixed  its  duration, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  again — an  intercessor  we  must  not  call 
so  mighty  a  victor — a  negotiator  for  peace ! 

And  peace  was  forthwith  concluded  :  the  peace  of  Villafranca,  which 
— can  it  be  doubted  ? — secured  to  Italy  all  the  objects  for  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  taken  up  arms ! 

Let  us  see  what  those  objects  were,  as  set  forth  in  a  Manifesto,  ad- 
dressed by  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  French  Legislative  Body. 

The  k«ding  principle  of  this  declaration  was  contained  in  the  phrase  : 
"  liafy  must  be  free  to  the  ehoree  of  the  Adriatic  !**  And  this  was 
further  amplified  :  **  I  boldly  avow  my  sympathies  for  a  people  whose 
history  is  mingled  with  our  own,  and  who  groan  under  foreign  oppres- 
sum,  *  *  When  France  draws  the  swoxd,  it  is  not  to  dominate,  but 
to  liberate.  The  object  of  this  war  is  to  restore  Italy  to  herself,  not  to 
impose  upon  her  a  change  of  masteis,  and  we  shall  Uien  have  upon  our 
frontiers  a  friendly  people,  who  wUl  owe  to  us  their  independence.  We  do 
not  go  into  Italy  to  foment  disorder  or  to  disturb  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Father,  whom  we  have  replaced  upon  his  throne,  but  to  remove  from  him 
this  foreign  pressure,  which  weighs  upon  the  whole  peninsula^  and  to 
establish  there  order  based  upon  legitimate  satisfied  interests" 

We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  the  question  of  Austrian  right  to  rule 
over  Lombardy  ana  Venice — though,  as  Count  Buol  declared,  in  his 
well-known  Circular,  that  right  was  "solid" — but  confine  ourselves  to 
the  simple  terms  of  the  Imperial  announcement,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  definite  or  unequivocal. 

Admitting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  Lombardy  and  Venetia  groaned 
under  the  yoke  of  Austria — ^that  a  foreign  pressure,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remove,  weiehed  upon  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany — that  it 
was  the  mission  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  **  liberate"  Uiose  pro- 
vmoesi  and  seeing  that,  with  this  end  in  view,  the  armies  of  France 
advanced  dioog  tM  modem  **  Via  Sacra,"  and  fought  six  bloody  battles 
in  as  many  weeks,  it  may  Curly  be  asked — History  will  one  day  ask — 
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bow  far  the  result  of  this  great  war  corresponded  with  the  pretext  on 
which  it  was  based  ? 

You  went,  you  say,  to  rescue  Italy  from  the  oppression  of  foreign 
rule  I  We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  generous  impulse.  You  emanci- 
pated Lombardy,  yon  freed  ihe  Duchies,  you  removed  from  the  States 
of  the  Church  all  fear  of  future  tyranny,  you  restored  to  the  Queeti  of 
the  Adriatic  that  liberty  for  which  she  so  long  had  languished.  All  this 
you  did,  of  course,  for  you  had  conquered  Austria  in  Northern  Italy*-* 
or,  if  not  conquered,  had  raised  your  trumpets  to  blow  the  blast  which 
should  cause  the  walls  of  Mantua  and  Verona-^like  those  of  Jericho-^ta 
M  before  it! 

But,  no  1  the  trumpets  were  not  blown-^-at  least,  not  then.  Neither 
were  any  of  the  magnificent  promises  fulfilled  which  had  made  the  heart 
of  Italy  beat  with  such  joyful  anticipation ;  for  the  transfer  of  the  Mi«> 
lanese  to  Sardinia— just  as  one  would  toss  a  franc  to  tkfaechtno  for  hta 
hire— was,  after  all,  little  in  accordance  with  the  real  wishes  of  repub* 
lican  Lombardy.  Instead  of  freeing  Italy  from  the  Mediterranean  U> 
the  Adriatic — a  bombast  circumstance. 

Horribly  stnffd  with  epithets  of  war — 

and  bearing  a  strong  fiimily  resemblance  to  the  threat  of  "  mon  oncle,'' 
when  he  promised  to  drive  the  Leopard  into  the  sea-^-the  Emperor  of 
die  French  no  sooner  set  his  foot  within  the  famous  Quadrilateral — the 
Austrian  Torres  Vedras— -than  he  made  the  discovery  that  *'  the  better 
part  of  valour  is  discretion."  There  is  Louis  Napoleon's  own  authority 
for  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  else  we  might  have  supposed,  in  common 
with  those  who  extolled  his  **  moderation,"  that  generosity  and  mag" 
nanimity  were  the  sentiments  by  which  he  was  inspired  :  the  generosity 
of  giving  away  a  kingdom — the  magnanimity  of  forbearing  to  strike  a 
fallen  foe.  For  how  stands  the  fact,  as  we  now  find  it  set  down  in  the 
apologistic  allocution  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  reply  to  the 
adulatory  addresses  of  Monsieur  Troplong  (beaucoup  trop  long),  the 
Count  de  Momy,  and  Monsieur  Baroche,  when  they  threw  themselves  at 
his  feet  in  the  Salon  de  Mars,  at  Saint  Cloud  ? 

"  When,  after  a  successful  campaign  of  two  months,  the  French  and 
Sardinian  armies  arrived  beneath  the  walls  of  Verona,  the  struggle  was 
inevitably  about  to  change  its  nature,  as  well  in  a  military  as  in  a  politi- 
cal aspect.  I  was  fatally  obliged  to  make  a  front  attack  upon  an  enemy 
entrenched  behind  great  fortresses,  and  protected  on  his  flank  by  the 
neutrality  of  the  surroundiug  territory;  ana  in  commencing  the  long  and 
barren  war  of  sieges,  I  found  myself  in  fece  of  Europe  in  arms,  ready 
dither  to  dispute  our  successes  or  aggravate  our  reverses.'* 

It  was  impossible  to  give  better  reasons  for  refraining  from  carrying 
Qut  the  pretentious  programme  of  the  war.  Without  doubt  there  was 
the  enemy  entrenched  behind  great  fortresses,  there  were  the  sieg^es  in 
perspective,  there  was  the  neutnd  territory.  But,  for  one  so  far-sighted 
as  the  Emperor  of  the  French  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  cross  the 
Mincio  to  make  the  discovery.  The  strong  fortresses  were  not  mush- 
rooms, sprung  up  in  a  single  night — sieges,  if  you  wish  to  capture  them, 
are  Ordinarily  their  concomitants — and  as  to  the  ne»tral  territory,  that 
we  presume  had  never  changed  its  position.     All  these  things  were  as 
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well  known  to  LouU  Napoleon  at  Saint  Cloud  as  when  he  oame  into  dis- 
agreeable proximity  with  the  stubborn  facts  at  Valleggio. 

^<  Nevertheless,"  continued  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  "  the  diffi* 
cnlty  of  the  enterprise  would  not  have  shaken  my  resolution,  if  the  means 
had  not  been  out  of  proportion  to  the  results  expected." 

The  results  expected-— or,  at  any  rate,  dedared — ^were  '<  the  restora- 
tion of  Italy  to  berself "— the  removal  oif  "  that  foreim  pressure  which 
weighs  upon  the  whole  peninsula.**  Surely,  with  such  an  object  origi- 
nally in  view — and  this  we  may  suppose,  if  words  imperial  have  any 
meaning— -no  means  could  have  been  out  of  proportion  to  so  desirable 
an  end! 

These  disproportionate  means  were  the  fruits  of  another  discovery: 
''  It  was  necessary  to  crush  boldly  the  obstacles  opposed  by  neutral  tenri* 
torieS;  and  then  to  accept  a  conflict  on  the  Rhine  as  well  as  on  the  Adige. 
It  was  necessary  to  fortify  ourselves  openly  with  the  aid  of  revolution. 
It  was  necessary  to  go  on  shedding  precious  blood,  which  had  already 
flowed  too  freely,  and  at  last  risk  that  which  a  sovereign  should  only 
stake  for  the  independence  of  his  country.  If  I  have  stopped,  it  was 
nmther  through  weariness  nor  exhaustion,  nor  as  abandoning  the  noUe 
cause  which  I  desired  to  serve,  but  because  there  was  something  which 
in  my  heart  I  deemed  more  precious — the  interests  of  France.'' 

But  the  attitude  of  confederated  Germany  was  scarcely  a  greater 
novelty  than  the  Quadrilateral  or  the  neutral  territory :  was  the  aid  of 
revolution  not  contemplated  when  Klapka  and  Kossuth  were  encouraged 
-~when  countenance  was  given  to  every  act  of  the  insurgent  duchies  ? 
Ah !  but  something  yet  remained :  ''  The  interests  of  France  ?"  And 
the  interests  of  Italy?  The  interests,  too,  of  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany, 
and  the  Romagna,  where  the  status  quo  is  to  be  established  malgri  tout 
Enough,  however,  of  the  task  of  criticising  a  declaration  which  kept 
the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  broke  it  to  the  hope.  The  solution 
of  the  mighty  riddle  is,  we  believe,  to  be  found  in  considerations  remote 
enough  from  those  avowed  which  touch  tfs  nearer.  To  conquer  your 
enemies  in  detail,  to  humiliate  them  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  forbear 
—if  prudence  counsels  forbearance — appears  to  be  the  idee  fixe  of  him 
who  is  caUed  the  inscrutable.  Russia  and  Austria  have  each  had  their 
turn,  Prussia  may  follow,  and  England,  peradventure,  remains  for  the 
bonne  doi/cA«^— unless,  indeed,  we  take  warning  from  the  past  and  lose 
no  time  in  setting  our  house  in  order,  so  as  to  set  at  nought  the  danger 
of  invasion. 

On  this  subject  a  well-timed  and  strongly  vrritten  article  has  appeared 
in  the  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  just  published.  The  writer 
demonstrates  in  the  most  convincing  manner  the  utter  inefficiency  of  our 
present  means  of  defence,  and  the  almost  hopeless  condition  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  event  of  a  surprise,  the  danger  which  should  ever  be  present  to 
our  thoughts  with  neighbours  such  as  those  who  are  only  separated  from 
our  shores  by  an  interval  of  a  few  hours.  As  to  the  motive  for  an  in- 
vasion of  England  by  France,  hear  what  the  writer  of  this  article  says , 
and  consider  its  truth.  The  "  one  idea''  of  the  Frenchman,  he  ob- 
serves, ^^is  the  might  and  majesty  of  an  armed  host  conquering  the 
world  and  lording  it  over  subject  nations.  The  form  of  patriotism  whioh 
he  appreciates  is  his  desire  to  see  his  country  thus  made  powerful,  and 
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thus  respected  ;  and  his  greatest  pride  is  to  form  a  fractional  part,  how- 
ever insignificanti  in  this  great  mission."  The  api^icability  of  this  feel- 
ing as  reg^ards  England  is  thus  set  forth  :  *'  Ludicrous  as  it  may  sound  in 
our  ears,  it  really  seems  to  be  felt  by  the  French  people  as  an  intolerable 
grievance  that  any  country  should  exist  in  Europe  over  which  the  tri- 
color has  never  floated  ;  and  it  is  this,  and  not  any  sober  calculation  of 
the  risk  of  the  attempt  or  of  the  ultimate  gain  that  may  result  from  it, 
which  would  induce  France  to  invade  our  shores.  Now  that  her  arma- 
ments both  by  land  and  sea  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  equal  to  those  of 
any  other  continental  nation,  nothing  that  human  foresight  can  discern 
toul  prevent  her  from  making  the  attempt  to  avenge  the  pastf  and  to 
realise  what  she  conceives  to  be  the  destiny  of  thefutwrer  We  lay  far 
too  much  stress,  continues  the  same  writer,  on  the  individual  ohaxaoteror 
intentions  of  the  present  emperor.  ^<  Our  conclusions  must  not  be  based 
on  the  interest  or  ambition  of  any  individual  ruler  who  may  happen  to 
be  on  the  throne  of  France,  but  on  what  we  know  and  all  history  teadies 
us  of  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
France.  The  present  emperor  may  or  may  not  be  desirous  of  under- 
taking the  task ;  but  the  crown  of  France  wUl  certaimltf  be  one  dmy 
offi^ed  to  any  man  who  can  and  wiU  raise  the  standard  againsi 
England.** 

The  motive  thus  dearly  shown,  attention  is  drawn  by  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer to  the  actual  condition  of  the  warlike  resources  of  the  two  countries. 
A  terrible,  though  it  may  be  a  too-highly  charged  picture,  is  painted  of  the 
fearful  perils  in  which  England  stands,  but  thus  much  cannot  be  gainsaid : 
that  every  means  in  our  power  ought  to  be  employed  to  meet  tiie  poesible 
catastrophe,  and  make  us  as  well  prepared  as  the  French  when  thft  bout 
of  trial  shall  arrive.  "There,  in  feet,*'  says  the  Reviewer,  "lies  oiir 
whole  danfi^r.  They  can  choose  their  own  moment  for  picking  a  tigmsnk 
and  declanng  war,  and  will,  of  course,  do  it  at  such  time  as  we  lire  least 
and  they  are  best  prepared."  The  Reviewer  reiterates  his  belbf  Sn  the 
absolute  certainty  of  the  invasion  being  one  day  attempted.  ^'  On  one 
point,"  he  says,  "no  man  need  deceive  himself — that  the  ieet,  whiek  k 
now  being  built  in  the  harbours  of  France  with  such  skill,  and  alt  such 
enormous  cost,  will  one  day  be  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
avowedly  being  constructed ;  and  when  the  time  arrives,  it  will  be  the 
most  serious  danger  that  England  Las  ever  incurred  since  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  The  attack  will,  probably,  be  like  the  tiger's  jpring — 
stealthy,  but  vigorous ;  and,  if  successful,  may  be  fatal  to  us.  The  atoke 
ibr  which  the  game  is  to  be  played  is  so  enormons,  and  the  risk  so  great, 
that  every  man  wHh  a  spark  of  patriotism  in  his  bosom  ought  to  lods  tlie 
danger  fairly  in  the  face,  and  be  prepared  to  do  what  he  can  to  save  him- 
self, his  children,  his  fellow-citiasens,  and  his  country." 

As  regards  individual  exertion,  there  can  be  no  safer  oourse  tlian  Ae 
instant  formation  of  volunteer  artillery  and  rifle  corps  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  nor  should  we  cease  their  oreanisatkm  ^1  the  fmtier 
are  adequate  for  all  our  coast  defences,  and  ^e  latter  are  sptcad  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  leaving  neither  nook  nor  cxasat  ef 
vantage  to  the  invader.  We  may  then  rely  upon  our  national  boMlV 
and — come  what  m*y-«-defy  the  world  in  anus.  ..     i 
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WILUC  DK  BOHAN  AND  1CY8BLF  ;  AKD  WHAT  WB  XALKXD  ABOm*. 

*  ^  I  BAYf  Mounty  who  the  deuce  do  jou  think  is  ooming  home  ?  Guesa. 
You  can't  ?  Wfaj,  Goiing— -dear  old  Tom !  I'd  a  letter  from  him  this 
nombig^  tnitteii  just  before  he  started  from  Nelson.  Ten  yeaiSi  as  I 
live^  since  we  saw.  him.     Poor  old  Tom !" 

So  spake  mj  chum  De  Rohan,  bmrsting  into  my  ohambers  as  I  sat 
dridcing  Olenlirat  and  reading  a  yellow-papered  roman,  "  Goring  ?**  I 
repeated^  in  bewilderment;  '*  my  dear  Will,  you  don't  mean  it.  Ton 
my  Kfe,  I'm  delighted !  I've  mourned  over  him  as  quite  as  much  burie4 
aw^y  firom  anytlung  like  life  as  if  he  were  under  one  of  those  tipsy* 
leokmg  tombstones  up  at  Kensal-green.  Will  he  bring  his  squaw  and 
all  the  papooses  with  him?     I  hope  not — I  hate  black  women." 

^'Fer  Heaven's  sake,  Mount,  clear  up  your  queer  ideas  of  New 
Zeaiand  before  we  see  Tom,  or  he'll  think  they're  very  shadowy,  to  say 
the  leasts  for  a  (should-be)  well  read  embryo  Q.C.  He'll  be  here  some 
tina  next  week,  I  suppose.  He's  made  a  fortune  ont  there  one  way  and 
anothev ;-  gold  turned  up  on  his  land  among  other  thingSt  lucky  dog  1 
Ifmafinnd  we  might  dig  a  long  time  in  the  Temple-gardens  without 
chandng  on  a  larthing^s  worth.  He's  coming  home  for  a  wife  on  the 
ftraapth  of  it." 

*    **1b  he  so  sure  fae'U  get  one?" 

«  "*'  Whatl  a  mask  worth  2000^.  a  year?     He'll  find  the  market  over- 
stocked^ my  boy.     No  woman  ever  refused  a  good  income.     Master 
Ton  wfll  finA  only  too  many  fish  to  snap  at  his  fly." 
■-'  .^Bat  the  Buah isn't  such  a  charming  prospect?" 
'    *^Pboh !  Mount,  any  marriage  (leave  alone  the  certainty  of  a  good 
settleifaent)  is  a  godsend  to  a  woman.     Goring  will  only  have  Fembarrcuf 
ifes  fieheaegy  take 
thrown:  at  her  will  _ 

hb  giad  to  see  bim'?  It  seems  only  the  other  day  that  we  were  bo^s 
tegvther  fishing  for  surreptitious  Jack  and  smokmg  smuggled  Queens  m 
bim;  and  here  is  he  coming  back  to  get  married,  and  you  and  I  are 
growing  old  in  chambers." 

*^  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  Will,"  said  L  "  If  you  choose  to  fancy 
ycfciCTBif  feelinff  old  at  fDur-and<*thirty,  I  don't.  The  deuce !  we're  mere 
ioftntB  at  the  Bar,  and  ten  years  henee»  if  we  like  to  take  a  fancy  to  any 
pretfy  girl,  we  shall  be  young  enou^" 

'  '^  Ami  kee^ her  oo  a  Ivihing  a  week?  Pleasant,  certainly.  Tom  can 
toain^yoii  audi  can^  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  covet  tha  privilege-— not 
keif  ^  mneli  as  I  do  his  power  of  shooting  anything  he  likes,  from 
bandicoots  to  pigs,  without  hoense  or  fear  of  the  keeper." 

''  By  George !  I  should  say  so.    Well,"  sud  I,  as  a  bright  idea  struck 


ike  my^word  for  it;  and  whoever  has  his  handkerchief 
piU  pidc  it  up  with  thanksgiving.     Poor  Tom,  won't  you 
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me,  '^  I  wish  he'd  take  one  of  the  Lessiogham  girls  hack  with  him.  They 
ain't  exactly  Bosh  style,  to  be  sure;  but  that  don't  matter,  it  would  be 
an  intense  comfort  to  their  poor  old  governor." 
"  What  are  they  like  ?"  asked  WiUie. 

"  Very  pretty,  Fve  heard.  I  haven't  seen  *em  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  There  are  three,  and  two  little  ones  coming  up  after  'em  and 
four  boys — horrible !  How's  any  man  to  expect  to  get  them  off  his 
hands?    It's  enough  to  make  the  ol4  rector  shoot  himself!" 

**  Or  them,"  said  De  Rohan.  "  Well,  we'll  see  about  it.  I  dare  say 
I  shall  be  Ton'i  cemnissanAt  in  the  matrimonial  department,  and  if  I 
can  do  anything  for  your  cousins,  I  will.  Didn't  you  3ay  they  were 
coming  io  town  r' 

^*  In  a  day  or  two.  to  stay  with  my  mother,  and  Goring  will  be  here 
by  then." 

''  Mounteagle  tumiog  matchmaker!  By  George,  what  a  novel  r&Ie  1" 
laughed  De  Rohan.  ^*I  say,  I'm  going  to  dine  at  Richmond  with 
Ferrers  and  JtSaberley.  We  want  [a  partie  carree ;  you  may  a3  weQ 
eofue.    Do." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I*    And  go  we  did  accordingly. 
De  Rohan,  Gjoring,  and  I  had  been  boys  together  at  one  of  our  great 
public  schools,  no  matter  which,  and  chums  ever  since  the  day  Willie 
fought  (and  Ucked)  us  both,  all  the  lower  school  looking  on.    Willie 
wa0  one  of  those  alap-up  foreign  races  who  take  the  shine  out  of  the 
British  feecage  a9  a  thorough-bred  Arab,  whose  descent  is  traced  up  to 
Kadijab's  courser»  takes  it  out  of  some  pretentbus  colt  who  can  go  no 
further  back  than  to  a  winner  of  sweepstakes  or  Innkeepers'  Plates. 
Willie's  ffovernor  )M  dropped  his  title  when  he  had  to  fly  for  his  life, 
and  Willie,  living  in  the  Middle  Temple  and  going  the  Home  Circuit 
with  about  4002.  a  year,  was  given  to  calling  himself  a  beggar,  and 
flinging  pointed  sarcasms  at  the  difference  between  his  name  and  his 
means,     WDl  was  a  dear  old  fellow,  and  cut  me  and  Tom  out  in  society 
as  he  used  to  do  in  football,  swimming,  and  cricket.   He'd  the  handsome 
clear-cut  intellectual  features  of  his  race,  and  all  the  women  he  met  fell 
in  love  with  his  *'  dear  dark  eyes,"  as  ^Is  termed  'em,  as  naturally  as  I 
take  my  pipe  of  Cavendbh  before  turning  in.    Willie  had  made  love,  too, 
plenty  of  it,  in  his  time,  though  he  chose  to  call  it  bosh  now.     His  pluck 
and  energy  and  high  spirits  made  him  go  fast,  as  young  fellows  will;  and 
I  don't  suppose,  when  he  and  I  and  Goring  did  the  grand  when  we  were 
about  twenty,  that  any  wilder  men  patronised  the  Chateau  des  Fleurs, 
wore  dofloinoes  at  bals  d'Op^ra,  and  took  grisettes  to  the  Bois  du  Bou- 
logne.    Ob !  the  jolly  days  when  we  sang  with  hearts  as  light  a9  the 
wine  with  which  we  washed  them  down,  and  made  love  as  free  and 
evanescent  as  the  perfumy  smoke  curling  out  of  our  meerschaums*    You 
remember  days  like  them,  too,  don't  you,  ami  lecteur  ?     The  first-rate 
Steinberg  you  drink  now  hasn't  got  the  flavour  that  bad  Hock  had^  and 
the  fine  cheroot  you  smoke  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  madame  up  in  the 
drawing-room  should  scent  it  out,  hasn't  the  ^gra^ce  of  that  cabbage- 
leaf  tobacco,  eh? 

Well,  we  came  back«  De  Rohan  and  I  entered  our  names  at  Hiddle 
Temple,  and  Goring,  after  his  Paris  life,  had  no  taste  to  accept  tbe  quiet 
living  bis  governor  bad  in  his  gift  (Goring  senior's  »  connty  M.F.  and 
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a  crusty  old  ooye),  and  niftde  up  his  mind  to  leyant  to  New  Zealand. 
His  governor  told  him  he  could  do  as  he  liked;  what  was  Tom  to  him— <- 
only  one  among  many.  Tom  told  him  he'd  rather  shear  sheep  than  take 
orders,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  one  morning  Willie  and  1  saw  him  off 
on  hoard  a  clippw  for  Nelson,  and  1  don't  think  De  Rohan  was  ev«r 
more  down  in  his  mouth  in  his  life  than  he  was  about  losing  his  old 
chum.  I  myself  wasn't  sorry  Tom  was  gone.  I  was  very  fond  of  De 
Rohan,  and  was  jealous  of  any  other  man  he  liked,  as  a  young  fellow  is 
fiometimes  jealous  over  his  pet  Pylades. 

Fourteen  years  had  pfissed.  By  Jove !  1  shall  he  finding  my  first  grey 
hair  in  a  few  years.  De  Rohan  and  I  went  the  circuit,  he,  yomiff 
tkong^h  he  was,  astonishing  the  old  stagers,  1  can  tell  you,  when  he  did 
get  a  junior's  brief,  taking  occasional  runs  up  the  Rhine  or  down  th% 
Mediterranean,  shooting  blackcock  on  the  moors,  and  trolling  in  the 
Wye  or  the  Severn  whenever  we  eould,  and  boring  ourselves  at  drums, 
croehee,  whitebait  dinners,  and  Star  and  Garter  luncheons,  while  Tom 
was  living  his  nomadic  life  in  patriarchal  fashion  among  his  herds  and 
flocks,  retrograding  in  civilisation  as  far  as  ever  he  could,  and  trying 
hard,  I  dare  say,  to  think  he  enjoyed  it. 

II. 

viviA  uasnroBAx. 

**  Lkt's  see,"  said  De  Rohan,  as  we  drove  in  a  Hansom  to  my  mother^s 
house,  «p  in  St.  John's  Wood,  taking  out  Goring's  letter,  ^*  Tom  says, 
'  I'm  coming  home  for  a  wife,  and  mean  |p  take  back  a  pretty,  accom- 
plished girl,  who'll  put  me  in  mind  of  old  -^es,  to  be  mistress  of  my 
new  house,  which  is  just  three  parts  built  of  the  finest  timber  you  ever,' 
&c.  &c.     Well,  Mount,  will  any  of  your  cousins  answer  that  ?" 

'*  See  for  yourself,"  said  I,  *^  for  here  we  are.  The  young  ladies  little 
know  they're  on  trial  before  the  commissary-matrimonial.  Do  your  best 
for  'em,  old  boy.** 

^^  That's  Bertie  Moonteagle,  1  know.  What  a  horrid  bore,  just  as 
that  dear  Yavasoiur  is  in  such  trouble !"  cried  one  of  my  cousins,  shutting 
a  Parlour  library  book  as  the  Buttons  opened  the  drawing-room  door. 

**  I'm  sorry  I'm  a  bore,  ma  cousine  ;  it's  the  first  time  I  was  ever 
thought  so,"  said  I,  going  up  to  a  young  lady,  who,  when  I'd  last  seen 
her,  had  been  little  Maude  in  the  nursery,  and  was  now  got  up  very 
gnmd  in  crinoline,  fixatrice,  organdie  muslin,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and 
stood  as  high  as  my  shoulder,  and  I'm  six  feet  two  inches.  I  kbsed 
her,  by  right  of  my  cousinship,  and  Maude  blushed  and  looked  pretty, 
and  I  thought  her  decidedly  improved  since  the  nursery  and  pinafore 
days.  What  a  pity  it  was  those  girls  had  no  tin :  they  were  certainly 
very  good  style,  though  their  father  had  only  a  living  of  700/.  a  year, 
and  nine  diildren.     Heaven  help  him,  poor  fellow ! 

**  What  a  comfort  it  would  be  if  Tom  would  but  take  one  off  his 
hands,"  I  thought,  as  I  introduced  the  commissary  to  the  goods  he  was 
to  ehooae  from.  He  talked  to  Helen,  the  eldest,  who's  one-and-twenty, 
tall,  fair,  and  handsome,  looked  at  Maude  (the  prettiest  of  the  trio,  to  my 
nund),  and  then  crossed  over  to  Vivia,  the  second,  who's  a  great  pet 
with  all  the  men,  and,  though  not  strictly  pretty,  is  very  picturesque  and 
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winoiog*  I  don't  know  what  it  ii  about  that  girl;  she'e  no  temark- 
able  b^uty,  though  it's  a  mignonne  face,  but  she  can  bewitch  us  by 
doseosi  and  dbtanoes  reg^ar  beUes  by  twenty  lengths.  Upon  my  Avordt 
I  think  women  are  like  raeers  :  your  wild  little  filly  will  often  g^  in  and 
win  at  an  easy  canter,  while  the  favourite,  whom  eyerybody  has  backed 
from  the  day  she  was  entered,  can't  keep  the  pace  at  all  against  her. 

<^  I  say,  mother,  Tom  Goring's  coming  back,"  said  I,  while  WtUie 
was  amusing  his  mind  looking  at  Yivia's  drawings.  "  He's  worth  two 
thousand  a  year,  and  is  come  to  get  a  wife  to " 

'*  Good  gracious,  Bertie,"  interrupted  Yivia,  arching  her  eyebrows---* 

very  contemptuous,  mobile  little  eyebrows  they  are^^^'  you  talk  of  get* 

ting  a  wife  as  you  might  of  buying  a  flock  of  Southdowns,  or  the  last 

/lew  drilling  machine.     You  sp«ik  as  if  girls  were  to  be  bought  for  all 

the  world  like  horses  at  Tattemll's." 

*'  Well,  Miss  Lessingham,"  said  De  Rohan,  ^'  I  think  society  is  very 
much  like  Tattersall's ;  young  ladies,  like  young  fillies,  are  trotted  oat 
to  show  their  paces,  and  are  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder.  A- 
balUroom  always  makes  me  think  of  an  auction-day  at  the  Yardb" 

Viyia  looked  at  him  with  superb  disdain.  "  Gentlemen  with  feiieh 
ideas  of  women  had  better  never  bid  for  a  wife,  or  they  may  find  one 
that  will  turn  restive  at  being  estimated  no  higher  than  his  hunter  or  hiA 
hack.  Every  woman  will  not  so  easily  submit  to  '  that  alien  tyranny^* 
with  its  dynastic  reasons  of  larger  bones  and  stronger  sinews." 

De  Rohan  laughed.  ^'Nevertheless,  few  ladies  are  happy  till  theis 
necks  are  under  l£e  yoke  of  lilhat '  alien  tyranny.'  As  soon  as  our  poor 
{Head  Goring  arrives,  he  will  be  surrounded  by  clever  mammas,  lik& 
skilful  featherweights,  bringing  their  darlings  up  to  the  winniftffHpost/' 

Yivia  broke  her  crayon  in  impatient  disgust.  My  mother  smOed.  *'  I 
dare  say  Mr.  Goring  will  not  be  long  before  he  finds  somebody  wiUiftg>  to 
share  his  two  thousand  a  year." 

^'  If  he  make  it  such  a  matter  of  business,"  said  Yivia,  ^'  I  should  ^^ 
vise  him  to  go  about  vrith  a  placard  before  him, '  A  Wife  Wanted.  The 
bidder  wortii  two  thousand  a  year.'  It  will  advertise  his  intentions  ad* 
miFahly." 

^  Oh !  he  won't  need  to  take  that  trouble,"  said  Willie,  with  a  side 

glance  to  me,  as  much  as  to  say  what  fun  it  was  to  hear  her.  ''  His  only 
ifficulty  will  be  the  superabundance  of  chmce." 

<<  To  hear  you,  one  would  imagine  the  Bush  was  a  species  of  Jannat 
al  Aden,"  retorted  Yy,  quickly,  ''and  not  a  wretched  existence,  across 
between  a  savage  and  a  general  servant,  with  damper  for  your  oAly 
deUcaoy,  and  black  snakes  for  your  companions ;  if  he  want  a  wife^  he 
must  search  among  cooks  and  laundresses ;  nobody  else  will  sweep  out 
his  warry." 

'<  Yes  they  will.  Miss  Lessingham,"  laughed  De  Rohan.  ^'  Tom'd  not 
a  wild  man  of  the  woods ;  he  wants  a  pretty,  accomplished  girl,  to-*-^" 

''  Grace  his  soirees,  I  suppose,  and  head  his  dinner^ti^le,"  said  the 
young  lady,  sarcastically. 

"  And  he'll  find  plenty,  I  don't  doubt,"  continued  WiUie,  eompoaediy; 
"  There  are  too  many  girls  now-a-days  who,  unless  they  can  get  a  biom» 
of  thar  owU)  have  to  turn  out  as  governesses  or  eompanions,  for  a  man 
lik«  Goring  to  be  obliged  to  throw  his  float  in  twice." 
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^*  I  dare  say,  to  those  wiio  think  bo  meanly  of  all  women  as  to  ima^e 
they  only  marry  to  a  home,  ^e  rejection  of  2000/.  a  year  does  seem  a 
laboloas  folly/'  said  Bliss  Vy,  with  immenae  dignity,  rising  and  sweeping 
p»t  De  Rohsn  to  the  piano,  where,  at  my  mother's  entreaty,  she  sang 
the  **  Power  of  Lore,"  and  sang  it  very  well  too. 

**  Thaif  8  the  one,"  said  De  Rohan,  as  we  drove  away  after  luncheon. 

*•  2>a  yon  mean  Maude  P'  said  I,  for  I'd  jnst  heen  thinking  Maude  was 
too  pretty  for  die  Bush. 

^'  No,  no ;  that  little  plueky,  aecomplished,  amusing  thing.  I  het  you 
she's  die  one  lV)m  will  like,  and  it  will  be  such  fun  to  see  her  caught 
and  shipped  oflF  to  the  Bush,  after  all  her  eloquent  tirades  against  it." 

**  But  perhaps  she  wouldn't  go  ?" 

**  My  dear  fellow  !  Didn't  you  tell  me  she  was  one  of  nine  children, ,. 
and  would  have  to  go  out  as  a  governess  if  nobody  took  compassion  upon 
her  ?  Of  eoorse  she'll  go.  Women  talk  a  great  deal  about  disinterested 
sActioD,  but  I  nerer  saw  one  of  them  practise  it  the  moment  after  good 
settlements  ofiered,"  said  Willie,  whose  experience  had  made  him  de- 
ddedly  s<ieptical,  leaning  back  in  the  Hansom  and  lighting  a  cheroot. 
As  I've  told  you,  Willie  is  a  splendid  fellow,  and  his  feelings,  when 
they  are  roused,  are  very  hot  and  strong ;  but  his  family,  to  my  mind, 
hadn't  ever  understood  him :  they  weren't  fond  of  him,  nor  he  of  them. 
He'd  been  knocked  about  in  the  n^rld,  which,  as  we  know  by  snowballs, 
has  sometimes  a  hardening  process ;  he'd  never  seen  any  clever  women 
wbo  were  not  actresses,  nor  any  affectionate  ones  who  werenH  fools,  and 
hts'experienoe  had  naturally  given  him  anything  but  a  high  opinion  of 
the  boui  aexe.  But  Willie  had  a  vexy  wk^  heart  under  his  sarcasm, 
and  though  he  was  given  to  repeating  the  nui^ery  ditty,  ^'  I  care  for  no- 
body, no  not  I,  and  nobody  cares  for  me,"  would  have  been  glad  to  find 
senmody  to  care  for  him  for  all  that 

One  morning  late,  when  I  was  sitting  at  break£ut  (I'd  been  waltnng 
with  Maode  till  five  that  morning),  my  boy,  who  is  cautious  in  admitting 
oaOers,  since  he  has  had  many  duns  and  few  clients  to  deal  with  in  his 
iame^  after  some  parley  showed  in  a  man,  tall,  bronzed  wahiut  colour, 
with  a  beard  down  to  his  waist.  By  Jove!  I  shouldn't  have  known 
him  one  bit.  Ten  years  of  the  Bush  had  altered  him  as  much  as  ten 
seasons^  hard  running  after  obstinate  eligibles  will  alter  a  pretty  fresh 
debutante  into  a  rouged,  tinted,  and  padded  pass^  belle. 

Poor  old  Tom !  how  he  and  Willie  and  I  did  talk !  How  late  we  sat 
llut  night  over  our  regalias  and  toddy,  recalling  the  old  days  when  we'd 
Ttkhed  orchards  and  run  to  see  the  North  Warwickshiie  tnrow  oiF,  cot 
our  nones  during  the  Doctor's  sermon,  and  hooked  prohibited  Jack  for 
d^ciona  secret  suppers.  How  we  talked  of  the  old  Paris  times,  too;  of 
that  black-eyed  fleuriste  that  Tom  was  so  spoony  over,  and  that  actress  at 
Ae  Od^n  that  we  need  to  chaff  Willie  about;  of  the  Bar,  and  the  little 
we  ssade  at  it  ;f  of  the  Bush,  and  the  sport  Tom  had  in  it ;  of  George 
Wataea's  fox^iotinds  and  Hall's  rifle  powder ;  of  shooting  wild-ducks  on 
the  lagoons  and  hunting  kangaroos,  till  our  own  deeds,  trouting  in  the 
BiliMat^  diootittg^  bkuwook  on  the  moors,  and  partridges  among  the 
elHbUe^  looked  qcdta  tame  beside  this  Nimrod  of  the  West. 
^1  f<  And  to  yon're  eome  to  get  married,  Tom  ?"  said  De  Rohan,  looking 
with  eyes  of  love  upon  his  amoient  chum.    **  Pity,  I  think ;  but,  howevef , 
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that's  your  ftfiair,  I  have  be^n  looking  about  for  701;^  and  I  think  I'ye 
found  what  may  do  very  well." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  answered  Tomt  filling  hU  pipa^ 
^<  Unless  women  have  altered  wonderfully  since  I  went  ouA»  ss  soon  at 
they  know  I'm  a  marrying  man  they'll  he  coming  round  me  in  flooki, 
like  so  many  pretty  litUe  Rosella  parrots." 

"  That  they  will,  for  (not  to  disparage  your  manifold  attractions, 
Tom,  and  to  say  nothing  of  that  wonderful  beard)  you  hare  the  precioui 
gilding  that  ladies  Iove»"  smiled  Willie.  <<  You  won't  have  to  jplay 
Slender's  part,  for  customs  are  sadly  changed  smoe  Master  Ford'a  tioM, 
and  now,  au  corUraire^  '  Money  buys  im«e<,  and  landu  are  sold  by  fate.' 
So  you  will  have  a  hundred  wives  coming  to  your  calif  and  I  may  wbisUe 
tiU  I'm  hoarse  for  the  governor's  Hungarian  acnes." 

m. 

TOUOOBHro. 

Ths  next  few  days  Tom  empbyed  in  making  himself  look  like  a 
Christian  again,  getting  rigged  out  in  Begent-streeti  and  shaving  off 
that  atrocious  beud,  which  made  him  look  for  all  the  world  like  an 
ourang-outang,  thoueh  he's  a  good-looking  fellow  enough — when  he's 
not  seen  beside  Willie,  who  has  an  air  of  good  blood  about  him  whicli 
takes  the  shine  out  of  most  other  men,  and  a  sort  of  fascination  in  hi« 
ways  that  nobody  else  can  imitate.  We  took  Goring  iq>  to  St.  John's 
Wood,  where  the  Lessingham  girls  were  going  to  stay  for]  some  timoi 
very  glad,  you  are  sure,  to^eave  their  own  little  dismal  village  on  the 
Norfolk  coast,  where  theyr^aught  anemones  instead  of  conquests,  and  bad 
nothing  nicer  to  £udinate  than  the  coast*guardsman  or  a  puritanioal 
curate. 

"  Well,  Tom,  which  do  you  like  die  best?"  asked  De  Rohan,  the  first 
night  we  dined  there,  when  my  mother  had  given  the  move*  and  we 
were  left  to  that  pleasant  penod  of  unlimited  claret  and  unresti:iotad 
chat  which  kind*hearted  men  like  myself  should  enjoy  still  more 
thoroughly  if  we  didn't  know  how  the  poor  girls  in  the  drawing*room 
were  watching,  and  wanting  us  to  come  up-stairs  for  coffee,  singing,  and 
flirtation. 

'*  I  like  that  little,  spirited,  plucky  one  who  hits  repart^s  so  sharp  at 
you,  and  looks  so  disdainfully  at  me  for  having  vegetated  for  ten  yean  in 
a  warry,"  answered  Goring,  eating  his  olives  leisurely,  I  dare  say  they 
tasted  doubly  delicious  after  two  lustres  of  damper  and  tough  mutton. 

"  I  said  you  would,"  laughed  De  Rohan.  "  She's  very  amuw»g^  ian't 
she  ?     Try  if  you  can't  conquer  her  disdain." 

^'  Oh !  I  don't  suppose  it  would  be  |very  difficult,"  answered  Tom, 
contentedly.  ^<Not  that  I'm  a  vain  man,  as  you  know,  Willie,  but 
ladies  don't  generally  decline  good  settlements." 

When  we  went  up-stairs  I  saw  Miss  Vy  singing  away  in  impassioned 
style,  her  face  full  of  light  and  animation,  and  I  wondered  if  "  good 
settlements  "  would  eventually  buy  her  bright  eyes  and  clever  brain  and 
myriad  accomplishments.  *<  Thank  you,  ]kUsf  Lessingham,"  said  Goring, 
^oing  up  to  her.  <<  After  ten  years'  exile  from  sweet  sounds,  a  song  like 
fliat  is,  mdeed,  delightful.'^ 

Vivia  bent  her  head,  and  looked  a  little  bored.     '*  I  should  think  that 
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MBj  perMQ  of  t*8lM  primitito  onoog^i  to  Kke  linng  where  the  eluittering 
of  maesws  ifl  the  best  mmie  to  be  heard  can  scoxcely  care  much  about 
it,"  alia  aaidy  with  a  shrag  of  her  shoulders,  to  De  Roban.  Poor  Tom 
was  happHy  out  of  eankot. 

'*I  don't  know  that  there  are  such  things  as  duty,  circumstancei  dbli- 


*<Thero  can  be  never  any  ofaGgation  to  renounoe  the  ciTilisation 
(vssnlt  of  the  skill  and  experienoe  of  ages)  and  rednoe  yourself  to  the 
lefel  of  an  illiterate  and  nratnless  boor,  unless  yon  have  the  animal 
tastes  tiiat  lead  yon  to  pnfer  such  an  existence,'*  answered  Yy,  with  po- 
found  contempt. 

^  Well  f  dear  me,  why  shouldn't  we  use  our  hands  instead  of  our  brains 
if  we  like,"  said  Willie,  who  loved  to  tea»  her.  ^  There,  in  the  Bush, 
we  are  free  from  the  trammels  of  society ;  if  we  cook  our  own  dinners, 
we're  not  obliged  to  say  graoe  unless  we  like ;  if  we  don't  know  pre* 
eisely  what  opera  is  the  f&vourite  nor  which  minister  is  uppermost,  we 
are  developing  our  muscles,  strengthening  our  limbs,  and  enjoying  the 
fltoaldes  natm«  has  riven  us." 

**  80  does  Bill  Stiwbs,  our  garden-boy ;  but  I  can't  say  that  he  benefits 
Ms  generation  much,  nor  is  he  an  elevated  ideal  to  set  up  for  imitation," 
retorted  Vy,  quickly.  '^A  man  who  can  voluntarily  spend  his  days 
riiearhig  sheep  and  shooting  quails,  with  his  herdsmen  for  companions 
and  savages  for  neighbours,  buried  away  out  of  all  intellectual  life,  can 
hate  little  elevated  feeling  in  lum." 

**  Well,  what  good  does  die  intellectual  and  elevated  feeling,  and  all 
the  rest  c^  it,  do  a  man  P  urged  De  Rohan.  **  Here  are  good  examples 
in  Goring  and  myself.  He's  cultivated  the  animal  strength  that  you  so 
contemn,  and  is  on  the  high  road  to  be  a  rich,  prosperous  man;  and  here 
am  I,  who  have  kept  to  an  *  intellectual'  profession,  am  not  muoh  better 
off  than  a  beggar;  vdiioh  is  the  best  P' 

"Ton  might  as  well  ask  me  which  is  the  moat  euphonious  name, 
Mstoric  William  De  Rohan  or  plain  Tom  Qoring,"  said  Vivia,  with  im- 
measnrable  scorn.  **  I  don't  wish  to  dispaxage  your  friend — he's  a  very  nice 
man,  I  dare  say— but  to  acknowledge  that  to  lead  a  life  about  as  refined 
as  the  ancient  Biitons,  and  realise  a  fsw  thousands  by  the  time  you  are 
unable  to  enjoy  them,  and  must  spend  them  on  nurses  and  gout-stools,  is 
better  lihan  to  cultivate  your  talents  among  books  and  people  that  sharpen 
your  intellect  and  awake  your  amotions,  that  give  your  youth  enjoyment 
and  your  manhood  use,  is  really  more  than  I  can  do,**  And  Vy  stopped, 
^to  out  of  breath,  and  played  with  her  ^n  impatiently. 

WilKe  laughed.  **  I'm  not  of  your  opinion,  Miss  Lessingham,  and  I 
of^  think  I  shall  throw  cares  and  briefs  to  the  winds,  and  turn  my  back 
Ibr  ever  on  London  fog,  to  go  and  enjoy  myself,  fishing  for  cod,  and 
camping  ont  to  shoot  pigs  and  bandicoots  with  Tom  among  the  primeval 
woods  and  ferns.'* 

Vivia  looked  at  him  earnestly.  "  Ton  ?  I  do  not  believe  it,"  she 
Slid,  impetuously.  ^*  You  are  only  jesting.  Such  an  existence  would, 
mrvor  satisfr  you  !* 

^Oh^  indeed  it  woqU  t"  said  Willie^  quite  gravely,  except  the  quizsicii 
esmeiB  of  his  lips.  "<  Why  shouldn't  it  ?  With  Tom,  and  a  pipe  of  good 
C«vondish''Hind  one  would  have  no  export  du^y  to  pay  there — and  riioot* 
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kig  and  fishing,  abd  pttrha{>8^**4;liotigh  that  I  shotddn't  care  abont^-a 
wife^  who  ean  mw  neatly,  and  cook  me  niee  little  dinners,  und  bake,  and 
dtitt,  and  wash  for  me—-'' 

'^Monseignenr,  qae  d'h^noeurT'  oried  Vivia,  her  head  erect  and  her 
eyes  flashing. 

"  Why,  what  more  should  I  want?"  continued  De  Rohan,  tranquillr. 
''At  least,  it  would  be  as  good  as  walldng  about  Londdn  streets  i<i  July 
dust  and  November  fog,  sitting  mewed  up  in  glorious  summer  days  in  a 
dose  oour^  pusaling  my  mind  orer  other  f men's  misdemeanours,  or  being 
boned  to  death  in  the  mill-wheel  routine  of  society,  hearing  women's  silly 
gossip  and  men's  lengthy  platitudes." 

<*Well,  go!"  said  Yivia,  rising  quickly,  with  her  cheeks  flushed; 
*^  lower  yourself  to  the  level  of  a  Sushranger  if  you  will,  but  remember 
my  words-*- of  such  a  life  you,  of  all  men,  will  tire,  and  your  mind  will 
weary  and  your  heart  grow  sick  for  something  higher  and  better.*' 

With  wmch  impetuous  words  Miss  Vy  turned  away  from  him  into  the 
back  drawing-room,  while  Willie,  half 'grave,  half  amused,  stbod  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece — looking  very  fascinatingi  as  I  heard  a  young 
lady  whisper  in  confidence  to  one  of  her  allies,  foi^  Willie  had  a  strange 
way  of  his  own,  and  all  women  went  down  before  the  EzcaKbur  of  his' 
smile. 

We  went  about  with  the  g^rls  a  good  deal :  I  owed  them  some  atten- 
tion, as  their  cousin,  and  Maude  amused  me  very  much.  I  had  got  raifaer 
bored  with  young  ladies,  but  Maude,  whom  I  remembered  when  she 
couldn't  speak  plain,  was  another  affair,  and  her  face  would  sometimes 
oome  up  in  the  smoke  of  my  Cavendish,  and  look  at  me  in  court  «or  in 
late  supper  parties,  and  over  the  top  of  my  Times,  in  an  cmaccouutable 
manner — unaccountable,  at  least,  to  me,  who,  since  a  French  widow,  a 
vety  handsome  Baronne,  had  first  made  love  to,  and  then  jilted  me  at 
three-and-twenty,  had  never  permitted  any  woman's  face  to  haunt  my 
mind  longer  than  two  minutes.  So  we  went  about  with  'em,  as  I  say,  a 
good  deal — ^to  the  exhibitions,  where  Vivia  and  De  Rohan  criticised 
the  pre-Raphaelites  with  a  sarcasm  which  it  would  have  been  profitable 
for  those  eccentric  and  misguided  gentlemen  to  hear ;  to  Epsom, 
where  the  girls  made  innocent  bets  according  to  the  jockey's  colours, 
after  the  curious  and  ignorant  custom  of  th^  sex ;  to  Wyld's  Globe, 
where  Vivia  asked  Tom  how  he  could  bear  to  be  at  the  bottom  when  he 
might  be  at  the  top;  to  Frikell's,  where  sceptical  Willie  delighted  Vy 
and  disgusted  Maude  by  explaining  all  the  tricks  (there's  nothing  in  the 
world  Willie  can't  explain  if  he  likes);  to  Hichmond  and  the  Opera,  and 
Hampton  Court  and  Sydenham,  and  all  the  places  that,  to  my  mind^ 
fattg^  one  to  death,  but  seemed  to  give  great  delight  to  these  innocent 
young  ladies,  brought  up  among  anemones  and  algss.  And  during  all 
these  days  and  evenings  Tom  bid  fair  to  make  an  exception  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  really  to  take  the  wife  that  had  been  found 
for  him.  Whether,  after  the  formers'  daughters  and  wives  he'd  lately 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  he  was  in  a  ductile  state  for  the  impresfdon 
of  the  first  attractive  English  girl  he  met,  or  tJiat  in  truth  little  Vy% 
violet  eyes  and  animated  manners  had  an  attraction  for  ns,  as  men  satd, 
something  or  other  eertamly  made  Tom  indine  towards  her.  I  began 
to  think  our  plans  would  come  into  fridtio%  and  that  Yy's  lively  iroioe 
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Y'QuId  ba  hettrd  riQging  tHroogk  the  rough  tiiabers  of  Ton's  mnfintslied 
hoi^se^  and  that,  her  pretty  ways  and  fiusoiaations  would  be  buried  away 
in  the  dense  shadow  of  the  western  woods  as  delicate  perftimes  and  spieea 
weie  buried  away  by  those  extravagatit  Egyptia&s  in  the  saroophi^  of 
their  mummies.  Willie,  of  course,  wished  to  know  something  ef  the 
girl  ha'4  &^^  on  for  his  chum's  wife»  and  to  study  her  character  and 
opiniooBi.  to  see  if  they  were  likely  to  ensiue  Goring's  happiness  i  he  was 
Yenr  often  at  Vivia's  sidst  arguing  with  her,  teasing  her,  drawing  her  out 
ana  being  drawn  out  himself,  talking  on  every  subject  with  the  brillianoa 
and  talent  they  had  in  common ;  and  the  cross  flashes  of  their  repartee 
put  me  imcommonly  in  mind  of  the  shower  of  fireworks  at  Cremome  on 
agcandnight.-  Whether  Tom  meant  to  be  married  by  proxy,  like  the 
old  monarm,  I  can't  say,  but  his  ambassador  seemed  to  me  to  take-  the 
most  of  the  initiatiye  business,  though,  when  De  Rohan  was  at.  his 
chambers  or  in  court,  Goring  had  plenty  of  time  to  mark  his  quarry,  and 
began  to  follow  Vivia  about  in  very  spoony  style. 

,  <«  Well,  William,  I  think  you've  shown  good  taste  as  commissary,'* 
8ai4,T<^'i"iOne  ui^t,  when  we  sat  smoking  in  De  Rohan's  chambers 
a&era- supper  at  the  Rainbow.  ^^  I  agree  with  you  that  little  Vivia  is 
^^setjui^  still  more  than  pretty,  and  'pon  my  life  I  don't  believe  I  could 
do  better." 

,  J^ithought  I  saw  Willie  give  a  slight  start,  but  he  merely  said,  with 
hiapipe  in  his  mouth,  *'  Better  than  what  ?" 

..  **  My.  dear  fellow,  where  the  deuce  is  your  memory  gone  ?"  asked  Tom. 

..Tpcn.was  always  singularly  confiding  about  his  loves,  and  from  his 
fif^tt  pesnion,-  a.hasel-eyed  Hebe^  whom  we  used  to  buy  tuck  o^  we'd 
Unoii^  and  heard  all  about  'em,  when  hb  soul  was  warmed  with  the' 
sjjiQJbe  of  the  good-night  pipe. 

. .  ^'  Dida'4  you  yourself  take  the  matrimonial  department  off  my  hands, 
a,pd  tell  me  one  of  the  Lessingham  girls  was  the  best  investment  I  could 
xpake  ?'' 

;/'  More  fool  I,"  muttered  De  Rohan  to  himself,  too  low  for  Tom  to 
h^ar  Uok. 

/.'  idoid  I  think  so,  too,"  continued  Tom,  with  a  contented  smile  on  his 
iipsu  ''I've  never  seen  a  more  amuring  little  thing,  and  she's  tbo' 
prsttieft  foot  of  any  woman  I  know " 

.  .f  What  a  sensible  basis  for  a  deep  affection,"  said  WiUie,  with  a  sneer^ 
'<Qoed  Heavens,  Goring,  you  analyse  her  as  you  might  your  Scotch 
ati^hounds  1" 

That  was  generally  the  way  you  used  to  look  at  women,"  said  Tom/, 
ling  bis  eyes.  '*  What's  made  you  so  scrupulous  all  of  a  sudden,' 
rilUc^  ?  If  you've  changed  your  notions  of  the  grand  passion,  I  haven't. 
I  don't  understand  all  your  soul  and  spirit  affairs,  your  rapports,  and  your ; 
amour,  qui  naissent  4  kfois  de  la  sympathie  et  de  la  diversity — ^that  styla's 
bf^fjga^  n^e*  I  can  admiie  a  girl,  and  her  foot  too ;  where's  the  harm  ? 
sijpii^n.get  quite  fond  enough  of  her  to  make  her  a  very  good  husband, 
a^Z^wmnly  do  feel  myself  getting  wretchedly  spoony  about  little  Vy ; 
hA|  as- jl^  hromag.my  heart  t^ut  a  girl,  I  don  t  understand  it* 

,bii,-      ..  Tea,  I  have  died  for  love  as  others  do; 

nr.^^-wi  .  Bat,  miised  be  God,  it  was  in  such  a  sort 

Qfjiof  vU'    i  .     ilHtliBviredwithmanboarorsa" 
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WillM  Iniriid  hiiDielf  ffiUog  htf  mmmAmmOf  and  poked  k  AaCairM. 

**  Su0h  a  mffi  will  ioaffoolj  svit  ViTia.  I'm  ftfmd  the'U  wAi»t  toine- 
thinff  a  little  dteper,"  Mid  1m»  aharply.  "To  be  analjied  Ube  tmt 
beaglesy  and  rained  a  little  higher  tkaa  your  crepe  and  eheep^  wiU  be 
iearcely  her  etjle*" 

<<  Oh,  by  George!  I  eoeldn't  be  eweemg  inteneinable  detoiieii  all 
the  day  long  to  please  any  giri,"  said  Tom,  in  oonstemotioo*  *'  I'll  be 
very  kind  to  her,  aad  let  her  do  as  the  likes,  and  boy  as  raan^  dresses 
as  she  pleases,  end  all  that.  I'm  sure  I  can't  say  more ;  but  as  to  fiolenl, 
vehement,  never-dying  love,  that's  eternally  burning  and  filing  wm%gj 
like  one  of  our  hot  fl|»nngs-^no  I  I  oonldn't  get  np  that  amount  of  steam 
for  anything,  and  1  never  thought  to  hear  you  preaeh  the  doctrine, 
Will     I  thought  your  opinion  was,  that  love's  all  bosh  and  folly  P" 

*^  It  may  be  mine,  bat  I  don't  suppose  it's  hers,"  end  De  JEU^Ma^  with 
the  pipe  in  his  teeth. 

"  Very  likely  not,"  said  Tom,  stirring  his  toddy,  nowise  disturbed  by 
die  ooDtemptuous  sarcasm  with  which  Willie  looked  at  his  OMe»>belovfla 
Orestes.  *'  Girls  are  all  more  or  less  romantio — ^bave  an  ideal  of  a  ttr 
Augustus  AmandeviUe  de  Yere,  and  end  by  manying  plaia  John  Dioe 
or  Kichard  Roe  with  a  good  income.  Their  high-wrought  visions  eeiae 
down  before  the  praetieal  considemtion  of  settlements,  as  I've  hsosd  you 
say  many  a  time,  and  a  girl  without  tin  never  rejects  a  man  who  has  it;" 

'*  It's  ridiculous  folly,"  interrupted  Willie,  oootemptMnsilvy  kia  eye- 
brows contracted,  and  his  handsome  mouth  set  ''  The  idea  of  takiag  emt 
a  delicate,  accomplished  young  girl,  of  superior  intelleot,  who  kkes  society 
and  adorns  it,  to  play  the  part  of  mingled  cook,  washerweesan,  seametfeas, 
and  maid-of-all-work,  that  a  wife  in  the  Bush  must  be,  it  really  is  akswd, 
Tom  \  I  don't  think  she's  at  all  suited  to  you." 

<<  Then  why  the  devil  did  you  recommend  her  ?"  asked  Tom,  etariag 
at  him. 

<«  Oh !  I  didn't  know  then  what  Ae  was,"  said  Willie,  now  oooBy 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  head  against  the  top  of  it,  so  thai  I 
oonldn't  see  his  face.  *'  I  heard  she  was  a  poor  olergyman's  daughter, 
and  I  naturally  supposed  she  might  be  used  to  domestks  affairs,  and  after 
a  hard  life  at  home,  teaching  her  little  sisteit  and  biothen,  the  Bosh 
might  have  been  palatable.  But  Vivia's  a  girl  to  amnse  a  drawing- 
room,  not  scour  akitohen.  I've  heard  her  say  she  hatea  woA,  aad  I 
dare  say  she  knows  as  ^much  about  cooking  as  that  terrier.  Her  sing* 
ing,  and  drawing,  and  conversation,  and  wit,  w^l  be  so  mueh  dead  kws 
in  the  baokwoods.  Of  course  I  only  speak  from  interest  in  yoar  welfiwr, 
but  I  must  say,  one  of  the  Dresden  shepherdesses  off  Mrs.  Mountei^Ws 
maatelpieoe  will  be  as  mach  appreciated  in  the  Bush,  and  as  nmeh  nse 
to  you,  as  her  niece.'' 

«<Ah!  well,  William,  I  can't  help  it;  you  should  have  thon^tcf  iH 
that  before  ^ou  introduced  me  to  her.  It's  too  late  now,"  nid  Teas. 
<<  Commiasanes  should  know  if  their  goods  will  bear  watraating,  and  ase 
likely  to  suit,  before  they  recommend  'em ;  and  I  can't  eee  why  I  asaytt't 
please  myself  in  the  matter  of  my  own  wife.  I  haven't  had  much  fun 
the  last  ten  years,  I  may  surely  have  something  to  anase  me  now ;  and 
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m  for  joat  Dmfcii  alMphndeis,  Will,  wlij,  if  I  can  afford  Sivres  iatftead 
of  oommon  willow  pattern,  why  the  deuce  shouldn't  I  have  it?*' 

**  Tftke  caro  it  doesn't  break  in  your  hands^  Tom/'  aaid  De  Rohan, 
MKtaatifsally,  sprisgiog  up,  and  frightening  hu  Skye,  who  was  dreaming 
of  a  delieiottg  rat^hunt,  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  '<  By  Jove !  it's 
fire  o'clock :  I  think  I  shall  torn  you  two  fellows  out,  for  the  sun  is 
staring  us  in  the  £euoe,  to  shame  our  symposia." 

•  Bat  when  Tom  and  I  did  turn  out,  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that 
WilKe  sat  down  by  himself,  and  smoked  two  or  three  pipes  more,  instead 
of  going  to  bed,  in  a  gloomy  reverie,  of  which  the  Skye  was  sole 
spectator. 

IV. 

SBOWINO  WHAT  PBOORE88  TOM  GOBDfQ  MADE  IN  HIS  SUIT. 

Thb  season  whirled  on  till  whitebait  dinners  and  water  parties  brought 
it  near  its  close.  The  sweet  odours  of  the  Thames  were  beginning  to 
penetrate  into  the  senatorial  halls  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  its  benches  were 
madly  yearning  towards  their  preserves  and  moors,  grouse  and  blaok- 
oocky  the  Pytcheley  and  the  Two  Thousand.  Tired  belles  began  to 
think  of  winding  up  their  town  campaign,  and  commencing  £resh  ma- 
lUB&vres  in  Spanish  hats  and  country  simplicity,  or,  en  Amazane^  leading 
the  field  over  staken-bound  fences.  V4ry's  and  Epitaux's  began  to  look 
for  a  respite,  the  Bide  and  the  Ring  to  thin  by  degrees,  fewer  carriages 
to  block  the  way  before  Howell  and  James's,  and  senators  and  singers, 
belles  and  ballet-girls,  clubs  and  chaperones,  to  take  breath  from  thw 
incessant  toils.  The  season  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Willie  had  an 
invitation  to  spend  August  with  a  Fellow  of  John's  on  his  moor,  but, 
ibr  eome  reason  or  other,  put  off  accepting  it.  In  three  weeks  or  so^ 
the  Lessingham  girls  would  be  off  to  their  little  Norfolk  village,  to 
vegetate  again  among  misembryanthemums  and  Sunday-schools,  and 
Tom  began  to  get  as  hot  in  pursuit  of  Vy,  as  in  a  day's  pig-sticking. 
Tott're  sure  tihat,  like  all  the  rest  of  us  in  those  affairs,  De  Rohan's 
woids  of  advice  not  to  do  it,  was  the  surest  method  to  make  him  want  to 
do  it  ten  times  more.  Willie  never  opened  his  lips  about  it  again  to 
Goring  or  me.  Sometimes  he'd  spend  whole  evenings  in  his  chambers, 
smoking  (and  reading,  I  suppose),  alone ;  sometimes  he'd  come  up  to 
St.  John's  Wood,  ai^d  be  very  kind  to  Yivia,  talking  his  old  brilliant 
badinage,  criticising  her  etchings,  and  tilting  with  her  in  his  usual  witty 
strain ;  and  sometimes  he'd  come,  looking  haughty,  cold,  and  stiltifieJ, 
talking  only  with  my  mother  or  Helen,  and,  if  Yivia  addressed  him,  out- 
tii^  her  off  short,  with  more  brevity  than  was  exactly  consistent  with  cour- 
te^,  or  with  Willie's  ordinary  suave  high  breeding.  As  for  myself — I 
may  as  well  'confess  it  at  once — 1,  who  ever  since  that  wretched  French 
widow  jilted  me,  have  been  as  proof  against  love  as  Mahomet  professed 
to  be  against  wine — ^I  was  let  in  for  it  at  length.  Steel  ourselves  how  we 
will,  we  always  fall  a  prey  to  somebody  in  the  end,  and  after  three  months 
of  flirting  rooms,  deux  temps,  tSte«&-tete  in  conservatories,  whispers  in 
opera-boxes,  and,  what  was  more  dangerous  still,  long  quiet  mornings  in 
my  mother's  drawing-rooms— I,  who  oueht  at  four-and-thirty^to  have  been 
sBore  on  my  goaid,  let  that  little  monkey,  Maude,  make  a  fool  of  me, 
and,  as  I  rowed  her  one  evening  on  the  Thames,  by  Twickenham,  her 

VOL.  ZLYI.  ^ 
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soft  eyes,  or  the  moonlight,  or  the  glorknis  vintage  of  ChampagDe  diat 
Harrison  sings  about,  made  me  talk  a  good  deal  of  nonsense,  I  dare  say — 
ndnsense,  however,  to  which  Maude  listened  very  willingly — so  willingly, 
indeed,  that  when  I  went  back  to  Middle  Temple,  I,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  found  myself,  to  my  profound  astonishment,  not  only  in 
k>ye,  but  engaged  to  a  girl  whom  I  remembered  in  long  clothes^  or, 
rather,  might  have  done  so,  if  I  hadn't,  to  my  aunt's  disgust,  refused  to  look 
at  her  in  that  ugly  and  uninteresting  stage  of  existence.  The  morning 
after  I'd  been  thus  inhumanly  trapped,  I  was  sitdng  on  a  dormeuse  be* 
side  Maude,  who  was  pleasing  herself  with  sketching  my  profile,  an 
operation  which  progressed  but  slowly,  as  she  told  me  it  was  tpiie  im- 
possible to  do  it  if  I  would  keep  turning  my  head  round  to  look  at  her. 
I'd  been  there  about  an  hour,  when  Tom  came  in  to  offer  them  an 
opera-box  he  had  taken.  Tivia  was  leaning  back  in  a  low  chair,  pre- 
tending to  read  Emerson's  **  Orations,"  but  really  only  playing  fist- 
lessly  with  a  kitten  and  looking  out  of  the  window.  She  started 
every  time  the  door-bell  rang,  and  glanced  hastily  round  when  the 
drawing-room  door  opened.  A  shade  passed  over  her  face  when  she 
saw  it  was  for  Tom,  who  sat  down  near  hei^  and  began  to  talk.  Now, 
Tom's  a  well-read  man  enough,  and  clever  too,  but,  whether  the  Bush 
has  kept  his  mind  at  a  stand-still,  there  not  being  Mudies,  morning 
papers,  and  British  Museums  in  that  horrid  exile  "  up  country,"  <yr  that, 
as  I  often  think,  Willie's  brilliant  fencing,  ready  argument,  and  general 
knowledge  make  anybody  else's  conversation  seem  tame,  eertain  it  was, 
that  Vivia  did  not  think  poor  Tom  had  the  same  skill  in  Fart  de  causer 
as  his  friend. 

I  was  too  occupied  with  my  artist  beside  me  to  hear  their  eonversa- 
tion ;  but  as  Maude  darted  across  the  room  to  the  rescue  of  the  kitten, 
who  was  being  browbeaten  by  a  cockatoo,  I  caught  Tom  expatiating  on 
the  delights  (!)  of  a  Bush  existence. 

^*  Especially  taking  your  own  flour  seven  or  eight  miles  to  be  ground, 
felling  your  own  timber  before  you  can  have  a  house  to  live  in,  growing 
your  own  vegetables,  and  washmg  them  with  your  own  hands^ — all  that 
must  be  so  pleasant,"  cried  Vy,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  and  a  misehievous, 
disdainful  smile,  calculated  to  make  poor  Tom  much  worse  than  ever. 

*'  Oh !  but  Fve  done  with  all  that,  you  know,"  said  Tom,  earnestly. 
'^  I've  got  over  the  hard  work,  and  can  enjoy  myself." 

"  Enjoyment  in  the  Bush  !  a  gross  anomaly !"  said  Vy. 

^'  Yes,  enjoy.  Do  you  think  that  when  my  sheep  were  voted  the  best 
in  Nelson,  and  my  butter  the  finest  in  ihe  province,  that  was  no  pleasure  ?'* 

Vivia  made  a  little  moue  of  contempt :  **  One  I  really  can't  sympathise 
with.  You  didn't  muke  your  sheep  nor  chum  your  butter,  so  I  can't 
see  that  they  brought  you  many  laurels." 

Tom  stared.  He  hadn't  expected  pennOess  girls,  who  wanted  a  home, 
to  treat  him  so  nonchalantly.  Then  he  laughed,  for  he  was  a  good- 
natured  fellow.  "  Well,  if  you  won't  see  any  merit  in  my  poor  batter  and 
sheep,  I  can  assure  you  there  is  enjoyment  in  the  Bush.  There's  grand 
scenery  and  good  sport-^woods  such  as  you've  never  seen — and  when  the 
moon  shines  on  the  lagoons,  with  the  blue  cranes  wading  in  the  low  water, 
and  herons,  and  teal,  and  Nankein  birds  floating  abcmt  among  the  tall 
reeds,  you  can't  want  anything  prettier.  Then  there's  no  bother  of 
society- 
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^  S^me  peopk  don'fe  thiok  it  bother/'  ioterpolated  Vivia,  quietly. 

<*  Welly  I  do.  Tbere'a  nobody  to  stare  at  you,  and  gossip  about  you, 
and  aay  bow  badly  you  dressy  or  what  a  horrid  temper  you  are  to 
yovr  wife;  them's  no  diessiog  for  dinner,  no  hot  cruehes,  no  white 
gloves ** 

''In  short/'  interrupted  Vy,  ''there  are  no  affrcmens  o£  life  at  all. 
There  is  no  inteUectual  element,  no  thought  beyond  just  what  we  shall 
eat,  and  wherewithal  we  shall  be  dothed ;  no  ezistenoe  better  than  that 
of  the  animal,  who  has  instinct  enough  to  make  his  lair  and  kill  his  prey ! 
Some  people,  you  know,  Mr.  Goring,  like  the  white  gloves  of  existenee, 
and  I  am  one*  The  ambitions  of  having  the  best  buttery  cutting  the  most 
timber,  and  sticking  the  most  desperate  pig,  are  such  as  I  can't  sympathise 
in;  nor  can  I  fancy  any  man  lowering  his  intellect  to  them." 

«<  WeU,"  said  Tom,  rather  crossly,  ''  I  suppose  WilUam  De  Rohan's  a 
man  of  inkellect,  and  at  one  time  he  wasn't  above  seeing  the  delights  of 
pig-sticking,  and  had  serious  thoughts  of  joining  me." 

*'  'WiUiam  De  Rohan !"  repeated  Vy,  bier  eyes  flashing,  and  her  colour 
wying.  "  Yes,  he  might  think  of  New  Zeahmd  as  he  thinks  of  the 
moors,  or  a  week's  fishing  in  the  Tay — as  a  month's  sport,  not  as  a  life's 
aim  and  end.  He  can  enjoy  his  days  among  the  blaekoock  or  the  trout. 
Any  man  worth  anything  lilces  sport,  but  the  trout  and  the  Uaekcoek  alone 
would  not  satisfy  nim.  He  may  not  know  himself  but  I  know  him ;  and 
I  know,  too,  that  with  his  talenty  and  social  attractions^  and  warm  heart, 
the  narrow  aims  and  isolated  life  of  the  Bosh  would  be  utterly  insufficient 
for  him,  and  that  he  would  sicken  and  weary  for  a  higher  existence      ■  " 

Vy  stopped  short  and  coloured  aa  the  door  coened,  and  the  man  an- 
nounced Mr.  De  Rohan.  Willie's  eyes  fell  on  V  ivia  and  Goring  as  they 
sat  dose  together,  Tom  bending  eagerly  forward.  Vy's  &ce  was  hidden 
firom  him  by  the  back  of  the  chair ;  he  hadn't  caught  what  she  said,  and 
I  saw,  as  he  noticed  thdr  t^te-a^t^te^  his  lips  clos^  tight,  and  his  cheek 

Ew  paler.     Vivia  felt  caught  and  confused,  and  as  Willie  came  up  to 
coldly,  she  grew  as  statefy  with  lum  as  a  lively  young  lady  of  the 
kitten  tribe  could. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  De  Rohan.  Quand  on  parle  du  loup  We 
were  just  talking  of  you- 


<'  Indeed,"  said  Willie,  listlessly. 

^  Haven't  you  any  cmiosity  to  know  what  we  were  saying  ?"  asked 
Tom. 

"  No.  '  Les  absens  ont  tonjours  tort.'  So  I  don't  suppose  I  should  be 
much  gratified,"  answwed  Willie,  with  a  short  laugh. 

**  S^pdcal  people  are  often  very  unjust,"  said  Vy,  carelessly. 

**  But  they  aro  oftener  right,  Miss  Lessingham.  If  I  imagine  my  dear 
friends  are  Uaming  me,  I  shall  be  nearer  truth  than  if  I  let  my  vanity  mis* 
lead  ma  into  fencying  they  are  praising  me,"  said  Willie^  taking  up  the 
TimeSy  and  glancing  through  it.  ''Good  Heavens!  Mounts  Julia 
Valletort  is  married  to  that  M  Bloxham  she  used  to  quia  so  mercilessly. 
Upon  my  life !  it's  disg^usting  how  women  marry  now-a-days.  So  that 
th^  get  a  good  home^  they'll  take  up  with  a  paralytic,  or  a  hypochondriac, 
a  drunkard,  or  a  gambler— no  matter  what." 

''  Was  this  unfortunate  Julia  Valletort  an  old  love  of  yours,  that  you 
ipeak  BO  iMtteriy  about  her  mairiage  ?"  asked  Vy,  quickly. 

k2 
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*  "Love?  Ko,"  0aid  Willie,  contemptuously.  " I  neTersftv  the  girl 
Inlf  A  doien  titnefl,  but  I  know  she's  young  and  pretty,  and  has,  for  the 
sake  of  being  called  '  My  lady,'  sold  herself  to  an  old  roue  of  seventy- 
five,  that  she  hates  and  ridicules.  But  he's  a  baronet,  and  can  grive  her 
a  first-rate  establisbtnent,  and  that  is  all  ladies  look  at.  They 'never 
show  much  taste  in  actual  life  for  the  love  in  a  cottage  that  they  are 
given  to  talking  of  so  pathetically.  Just  state  your  vsdne,  and  pl^mise 
th^m  a  good  dowry,  and  any  man  may  have  a  wife  who  likes." 

**  A  wife,  of  course,"  said  Vy,  impatiently  $  **  but  peilMps  not  the 
wife.*' 

**  Yes,  tke  wife ;  unless,  indeed,  she  has  a  more  profitable  speculatioo 
hi  her  mrod,"  said  he,  looking  at  her  with  a  haughty  sneer. 

"  What  women  you  must  have  met !"  cried  Vivia,  rising  impetuously. 
*^  You  cut  them  all  down  in  your  bitter  sarcasm  like  a  mower  cutting 
"down  hay — ^you  forget  that  with  the  rank  grass  you  may  chance  to  do* 
stroy  a  com*flower  here  and  there." 

*^  Well,  the  prottiest  com-fiower  is  only  a  weed,"  said  Willie,  with 
something  of  his  old  smile.  Nobody  has  a  chance  against  him  in  th^ 
tournament  of  repartee.  * 

Vy  gave  a  short  quick  sigh,  and  busied  herself  playing  with  th^ 
kitten  and  detailing  its  manifold  perfections  to  Goring,  talkiiig  as  £ut  as 
ever  she  could,  while  Willie,  seemingly  absorbed  in  the  paper,  watched 
her  over  the  top  of  it.  Soon  after  he  got  up  to  go.  Vy  was  atanding 
by  the  cockatoo's  stand,  and  as  he  went  up  to  her  with  a  tery  eliiU 
^' Good  morning,"  she  looked  hurriedly  up  at  him.  '<  Are  youveaDsd 
mfith  me  ?  are  you  angry  about  anything?" 

Willie  kept  his  face  cold  and  impassive  as  a  statue's.  '^  Angry -f 
Dear  me,  no,  Miss  Lessingham,  why  should  I  be  so?" 

Vy  dropped  his  hand  and  turned  away. 

Willie  bowed  with  the  grace  of  the  vieille  conr,  and  inroed'arway 
dtso. 

''Will;"  said  Tom,  suddenly,  that  night  when  we  were  ui  his  lodging!, 
And  the  men  who'd  been  playing  at  whist  there  were  all  getie,  ^*  I  doa't 
think  that  girl  would  like  the  Bush." 

A  sudden  gleam  of  joy  like  a  sun-flash  passed  over  Willie'e  fiioe  Ibr  a 
minute  ;  then  he  said,  carelessly,  ''  Don't  you  ?" 

"  No  I  don%"  said  Tom.  '<  Certainly.  I  don't  meau  t^at  she  wouldn't 
go  if  I  asked  her,  because,  poor  little  thing,  she's  no  choice  betvreen  mair* 
rying  now  and  governessing  by-and-by.  But  I  don't  think  that  she'll 
be  happy  there.  You  see,  she  likes  all  the  things  that  I  couldn't  give 
her :  society,  and  new  books,  and  intellectual  talk,  and  all  those  weak- 
nesses. She*s  not  the  smallest  taste  for  farming,  and  you  can't  get  her 
to  see  any  interest  in  butter.  No,  I  don't  fancy  she'd  be  happy  there, 
and  you  know  I  could  never  stand  a  wife  always  with  tears  in  Mr  eyes, 
ind  home-sick,  like  a  child  the  first  half  at  sehooL  80  I've  been  /thinking 
— ^it's  a  great  sacrifice,  because  there's  no  pig-sticking  hoe,  and  I  bate 
evening  parties,  and  I  shaU  miss  the  free,  jolly,  sans  g^ne  lile  and  the 
camping-out,  and  the  splendid  sport,  horribly — but  I  fmUy  think  I  shill 
stay  in  England,  be  content  with  my  two  thousand  a  year,*  ium  over 
the  whole  afiair  to  my  partner,  and  take  a  house  somewhere  Imtb  ^adx 
as  little  Vy  will  be  easy  in.    Don't  you  think  it's  the. beet* plan,  tWiU.^.' 
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Willie  got  vp  to  open  the  door  for  a  cat  to  eome  id,  and  made  a  great 
business  of  it.  When  he  came  back  to  his  arm*ohi^r  he  looked  grave, 
and  his  lips  were  pressed  tight  together.    • 

«  Do  yott  think  Vy  likes  you,  then,  Tom  ?"  I  asked. 

'*  Well,  she  don*t  dislike  me,"  answered  he,  tranquilly. 

*^  That  isn't  much  to  go  upon,"  said  De  Rohan,  shortly. 

*'  Well,  I  mean  I  think  she  likes  me  quite  well  enough  not  to  refuse 
me,"  continued  Groring,  with  the  same  complacency.  **  I  can  give  her 
what  you  fellows  say  will  buy  any  wife  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
when  they  average  three  women  to  one  man,  and  two-thirds  of  the  crir 
mdines  mast  be  doomed  to  single  blessedness.  I  suppose  that's  a  merciful 
provision  for  us,  because  each  q£  us  has  several  dozen  loves  in  the  course 
of  his  existence        " 

**  And  will  you  be  content,  Tom,"  interrupted  Willie,  with  most  nn- 
neceeaary  bitterness,  *'  then,  to  be  accepted  for  the  sake  of  the  house  you 
can  hire  and  the  servants  you  can  keep  ?  Will  you  stoop  to  a  pretenee 
of  k>ve,  made  to  you  because  you  are  in  an  '  eligible'  position  ?  I  should 
lunre  thought  yon  had  more  pride,  more  sense,  more  spirit  No  man 
with  proper  self-respect  w^uld  marry  a  woman  who  didn't  love  him  for 
&lf." 

Tom  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  lips  and  stared  hard  at  him.  ^'  Yiim 
cing  romance,  Will  ?  1  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  seeing  St. 
Paul's  set  itself  down  in  Nelson.  You  seem  to  have  a  very  low  opinion 
of  ne,  old  boy,  to  think  it  such  an  utter  impossibility  for  any  woman  to 
tolerate  me.  I  know  they  always  liked  you  much  better,  and  you  had  a 
way  with  'em  I  never  could  get,  but  I  don't  fancy  I*m  such  an  ogre. 
Vivia  may  like  me  for  myself;  it's  possible        ■" 

"  True,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Tom,"  said  Willie,  with  an  evident  effort 
at  his  usual  manner,  though  he  spoke  with  his  teeth  clenched  hard. 

**  No  need,  my  dear  fellow.  I've  known  you  too  long,  and  liked  you 
too  well,  William,  to  take  exception  at  it  when  yon  get  on  your  stiHs 
and  sneer  a  little  bit  at  me,"  laughed  Goring.  '*  I  bet  you  Miss  Vivia 
and  I  shall  have  settled  matters  soon,  and  you  may  hold  yourself  in  rea* 
diness  to  be  gargon  d'honnenr." 

Wilhe  gave  a  slight  shudder,  and  turned  to  the  mantelpiece  to  light  a 
fusee. 

*'  Poor  oM  fellow  1"  thought  I ;  *^  with  all  his  vows  never  to  marry  he's 
in  for  it  at  last." 

V. 

HOW  Tmi  BAR  OCT  TBB  BETTBR  OF  THE  BUSH. 

**  I  SAT,  De  Rohan,"  sud  I,  as  we  walked  back  to  the  Temple, ''  what's 
come  to  you  ktely  ?  You  snap  poor  Tom  off  so  deucedly  shorty  he 
most  find  the  difierenoe  since  ten  years  ago.     What's  the  reason  ?"* 

**  The  reason  is  that  I  hate  him,"  said  Willie,  fiercely ;  "  yes,  bat^  as 
my  bitterest  enemy  the  man  I  have  loved  since  boyhood.  My  God! 
tliat  a  woman,  a  girl  like  that,  who  ten  to  one  cares  not  a  straw  for  either 
him  or  me,  shoiud  oome  and  part  us  and  make  feud  between  two  men, 
snoh  tme  and  tried  friends  as  we  have  been.  I  love  Vivia — love  her 
pasnonately,  more  than  life ;  I  have  struggled  against  it^  fenced  myself 
i^gainst  her  foaeinations,  but  I  cannot  help  it.    I  love  her  now  and  for 
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a?er ;  and  I  teli  yoa,  when  I  think  of  his  winning  her^^Ae  who  oan  no 
nore  appreciate  or  understand  her  than  this  pavement  can— when  I 
think  that  she  will  g^ve  herself  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the  gewgaws  of 
wealth  and  position—that  he  with  hb  gold  can  bny  the  joys  I  by  my 
mad  folly  have  let  dip,  I  swear  to  you,  Moimt,  that  I  ooold  strike  out  of 
my  path  the  roan  I  cmoe  ioved  so  weU^  with  as  little  ootnpiuietioa  as  I 
womd  (vush  a  worm.** 

This  fiery  avalanche  of  words  neariy  stunned  me.  **  My  dear  Willie  V* 
I  involuntarily  exclaimed. 

*<  You  are  surprised,  Mount?  Not  more  than  I  am/'  said  Willie,  widi 
a  short  laugh.  "  If  any  one  had  told  me  that  a  gii4  I  didn't  know  four 
months  ago  would  break  the  friendship  between  me  and  Tom,  I  wouM 
have  given  them  the  lie  to  their  face !" 

*No,  Pm  not  surprised,"  said  I,  ''for  I  know  by  myself  what  we  all 
oome  to  some  time  or  other.  But  in  the  name  of  all  the  godsb  Willie, 
why  the  deuce,  if  you  care  so  much  for  Vivia,  do  you  let  her  be  earned 
off  before  your  veiy  eyes  P" 

*^  Because  400/.  a  year  would  have  no  chanoe  against  20001.,  if  tlM 
2000/.  oflfered  first,"  said  he,  between  his  teeth.  ^  Besides,  I  fint  pot 
Tom  on  the  scent ;  it  is  only  due  to  him  to  give  him  play  to  succeed  if  he 
can.  But  for  my  folly  in  proposing  her  to  him  he  might  never'  have 
thought  of  her,  and,  if  she  choose  to  accept  him,  neidber  he  nor  she 
shall  ever  know  I  grudge  him  the  toy  he  has  bought  with  his  wealth." 

He  paused.  I  heard  his  loud,  quick  breathing,  and  as  the  light  of  a 
lamp  fell  on  his  fiEbce,  it  was  tired,  worn,  and  deathly  pale.  *'  But  if 
Vivia's  fond  of  you  ?  and  /would  bet  a  good  deal  she  is,*'  said  I. 

He  seized  my  arm  with  an  iron  gripe.  **  Hush,  hush  I  give  me  no 
hope,  or  I  shall  lose  all  control  over  myself.  If  she  love  me,  and 
be  worth  loving,  she  will  not  marry  Tom,  being  indifferent  to  him,  had  ha 
iAie  wealth  of  all  the  diggings.  But  I  will  not  hope,  I  will  not  suffer 
myself  to  dwell  on  it,  for  ail  women  are  alike ;  and  why  should  I  expect 
her  to  be  different  from  all  her  sex,  and  reject  what  from  her  <cradl6  aha 
has  of  course  been  taught  to  value  ?  I  cannot  expect  it.  I  will  not  dare 
to  hope  it." 

We  had  reached  his  chambers;  he  bid  me  a  hasty  good  niglit,  and 
went  in  at  his  own  door. 

The  day  after  we  were  going  to  Sydenham,  to  **  bid  iim  darling  Falace 
good-by,"  as  Maude  said,  and  Tom  and  Willie  were  to  meet  us  there,  m 
the  Alhambra  Court.  To  the  Court  of  Lions  came  Tom,  but  without 
De  Rohan ;  he  hadn't  seen  him,  he  said,  at  all  that  morning;  and  Vivia, 
who'd  been  silently  looking  after  every  distant  hat  with  black  whiskers 
under  it,  grew  pale  and  dutraite,  and,  joining  my  mother,  Mt  Helen  to 
amuse  poor  Tom,  who  looked  exceedingly  blank  thereat. 

"  What's  come  to  Vivia?"  I  asked  Maude,  as  we  strcfled  together  into 
tile  Bosery.  *'  Her  spirits  are  so  variable ;  sometimes  they're  utmi^u- 
rally  wild,  and  at  others  she's  as  sad  and  silent  as  posriUe." 

<<  Well,"  whispered  Maude,  confidentially,  *<  I'm  afraid  riie  cares  a  g^sad 
deal  too  much  about  that  friend  of  yours." 


*^  What,  Tom  ?"  said  I,  disappomted  and  annoyed,  to  say  truth,  ftr  I 
lidn't  care  about  Goring,  poor  old  fellow,  as  I  did  about  Will 


didn' 

"Tom?    No r  repeated  Maude,  disdainfully.    «« He's  a  good-natued^ 
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agreeable  man  eoough,  but  he  fawii't  the  fasdoation  of  that  clerer, 
^BrmiDg  Mr.  de  Bohan ;  for  clever  and  charmiDg  he  is»  though  I  thiok 
he  behayes  very  capriciously  to  Vivia,  seeking  her  one  day  and  scarcely 
•peaking  to  her  the  next,  Ko  man  has  a  right  to  do  that ;  he  should 
Imow  his  wishes  oae  way  or  another." 

"  Quite  right,  my  young  philosopher/'  said  I ;  '^  but  perhaps  WHlie 
can't  do  what  he  wisnes." 

"  Then  he  should  tell  her  so,"  said  Maude,  ''  and  let  them  sorrow  over 
it  tegether.  It  isn't  so  pleasant  to  have  to  thbk  one  day  that  a  man 
idolises  yoo,  and  the  next  that  he  doesn't  care  about  you  more  than 
about  hiB  cigar-ash.     I've  tried  it,  monsieur,  so  I  can  tell  you." 

Here  our  conversation  took  n  personal  turn,  and — ^to  the  shame  of  my 
friendship  be  it  spoken — I  forgot  De  Rohan's  happiness  in  my  own. 
About  six  we  came  suddenly  upon  him;  he  had  just  come  in,  looking 
tiled  and  ill,  as  men  do  look  who've  sat  up  half  the  night  smoking  over 
anxious  and  bitter  thoughts. 

''  Where  is" — ^he  was  going  to  say  Vivia  ;  but,  instead,  said—'"  the  rest 
of  y oar  party?" 

"  1  don't  knowy"  laughed  Maude.  '*  We  have  not  seen  any  of  them. 
Where  have  you  been  ?     Mr.  Goring  came  in  proper  time." 

**  I  have  been  engaged  all  day,"  he  answered;  but  I  saw  he  winced  at 
Tom's  name  like  a  hound  at  sight  of  the  whip. 

Willie  soon  left  us,  thinking,  I  dare  say,  that  he  was  de  trop  ;  and,  as 
he  told  me  afterwards,  strolled  listlessly  about,  longing  to  meet  Vy,  and 
yet  dreading  it.  As  he  passed  the  great  winged  bulls  into  the  Egyptian 
Court,  he  came  suddenly  on  her.  She  was  standing  there  with  Tom, 
who  was  leaning  down  over  her.  Willie  says,  that  if  he'd  had  a  pistol  in 
his  hand,  he  could  have  shot  his  best  friend  dead  like  any  dog,  in  the 
fieroe  misery  of  the  moment;  and  I  don't  doubt  it. 

^'And  will  nothing  change  your  determination,  Vivia?*  Tom  was 
saying,  his  voice  very  hoarse  and  low.  "I  will  stay  in  England;  live 
wheraver  you  wish,  do  whatever  you  wish,  if  you  will  only  try  to         " 

Vivia  put  out  her  hand  with  a  gesture,  entreating  him  to  be  silent. 
*'  Hush,  hush !  pray  don't — it  is  no  use,  you  only  pain  me." 

"  lell  me  only  one  thing,  do  you  care  for  any  one  else  ?"  asked  Tom, 
eagerly. 

Vivia's  head  dvooped ;  she  blushed  scarlet,  and  tears  started  into  her 
•yea. 

Tom  knew  what  that  meant,  and  he  turned  away  without  another 
word;  his  gay,  good-humoured  face  white  as  death,  he  brushed  past 
Willie  like  a  madman,  and  went  hurriedly  out  of  the  court.  A  miracle 
had  come  to  pas8-*a  eirl  who  wanted  a  home  had  refused  2000/.  a  year. 

Willie  strode  iqp  to  ner,  half  wild,  too,  with  conflicting  passions.  <<  Is 
it  pMsible,  Vivia — tell  me  lihe  truth — ^you  have  rejected  him  ?" 

"  Tes,  yea,"  said  Vivia,  passionately.  ^'  Do  you  think  so  meanly  of 
me  as  to  oream  that  I  was  to  be  bougnt  by  money  ?  Low  as  you  hold 
women,  I  should  have  thought  you  might  have  known-        ** 

Willie  interrupted  her  vehement  harangue  by  pressing  her  wildly  to 
hia  heart  and  kissing  the  lips  that  had  sealed  poor  Tom's  doom.  '^  Thank 
dod— thank  God !"  he  murmured.  *'  Vivia,  you  will  not  send  me  after 
him?" 
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She  didn't  send  him  after  Tom.  Willie  "wss  not  a  man  to  be  sent  away 
by  any  woman ;  and  we  were  admiHng  the  transept  by  moonlight,  when 
ha  and  Vy  at  length  saw  fit  to  join  us-^ Willie's  dark  eyes  ^istaning 
wi^h  the  warmth  and  tenderness  that  had  so  long  lain  slumbenng  in  his 
heart  for  want  of  the  right  touch  to  waken  it.  His  family,  as  I've  told, 
you,  weren't  worthy  of  him ;  the  women  he'd  met  had  been  frivolous^ 
worldly,  and  heartless,  as  the  generality  of  women  unhappily  are.  People 
hadn't  understood  him — had  Uked  him  for  his  conversational  powers  luid 
attractive  manners,  and  looked  no  further.  So  Willie  had  Kept  all  his 
deep  feelings  locked  up  out  of  sight,  and  only  those  who,  like  Vivia,  loved 
him,  by  their  love  had  power  to  see  all  that  lay  hid  from  ordinary  eyes  in 
his  warm  and  generous  nature. 

Poor  Tom !  who'd  been  so  very  sure  of  winning  a  wife  the  moment  he 
did  a  girl  the  honour  of  asking  for  one !  He  was  more  cut  up  about  it 
than  I  should  have  thought  he  ever  would  be  about  anything ;  but  I 
couldn't  feel 'half  for  him  as  I  might  have  done  otherwise,  because  I  was 
SO  delighted  for  Willie* 

"It  serves  JMr.  Goring  perfectly  right,"  Maude  averred.  "What 
business  had  he  to  suppose  that,  just  because  he  happened  to  have  some 
money,  he  could  buy  any  girl  he  liked  with  a  wedding-ring,  as  easily  as 
he  could  buy  a  meerschaum  or  a  terrier  ?  I  only  hope  it  may  take  his 
vanity  down  a  little." 

*'  out  I  know  somebody,"  interrupted  Vivta,  with  an  arch  glance  at 
De  Rohan,  "  who  was  quite  as  bad  about  women,  and  worse." 

*'  And  who  hasn't  got  punished  at  all,  you  mean,"  laughed  Willifu 
^  Poor  old  Tom !  I  could  have  shot  him  last  night,  I  can  pity  him  now* 
But  there's  one  thing,  with  his  light  temperament  it  won't  go  as  hard 
with  him  as  it  would  have  done  with  me,  I'm  afraid.  Really,  my  pet, 
you're  as  destructive  to  men's  peace  as  the  Sicilian  Syrens :  we  shall  har^ 
to  label  you  *  Dangerous,'  and  shut  you  away  from  society  I" 

Yivia  laughed. 

"  But  you  deserved  to  be  punished  for  your  horridly  sceptical  opinions. 
The  idea  of  your  putting  yourself  on  a  level  with  Tom  if  he'd  had  A 
million  a  year  and  you  only  a  private's  pay  I  Money  will  not  make  the 
man,  monsieur,  to  every  woman,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  I  shall  forgive 

?ou  for  believing  that  2000/.  a  year  would  win  me  over,  whether  or,  np 
cared  for  the  donor.  And,"  said  Miss  Vy,  putting  her  head  on 
one  side,  and  looking  at  Willie  with  a  mischievous  tenderness  calculated 
to  drive  him  still  more  mad  about  her,  which.  Heaven  knows,  was  need- 
less ! — **  and  if  Mr.  Goring  really  wished  to  win,  he  should  have  been 
more  careful  in  choosing  his  ambassador,  for  all  the  gold  out  of  the 
diggings,  to  my  mind,  isn't  worth  one  of  those  dear,  daric  curls  of  yours.*' 

Whereat,  Willie  of  course  vowed  more  gratitude  for  the  frank  com- 
pliment than  any  mortal  could  pay  in  a  lifetime,  and  thoaght  what  a 
blessed  chance  it  was  that,  among  the  rank  weeds  of  socte^  he'd  been 
wont  to  mow  down  with  such  ruthless  sarcasm,  this  little  wild  flower  had 
sprung  up  for  his  special  benefit 

He  was  quite  right — ^it  didn't  go  so  hard  with  Tom  as  it  would  hare 
done  with  him ;  bufr  I  suspect  that  Tom  felt  it  much  more  than  haPd 
confess,  though  he  carried  it  off  with  a  laugh  at  his  own  expense,  and 
quoted — 
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If  she  bo  not  lair  for  mt, 
What  care  I  how  fair  sbe  be. 

''  Well,**  said  he  one  night,  when  we  three  were  alone,  ^  we've  lived  to 
Biee  a  miracle^  Willie,  and  'pon  my  life  it's  as  hard  to  swallow  as  Balaam's 
talkadve  quadruped.  Unless  I'd  seen  it,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  in  a 
young  lady  who  wouldn't  snap  at  a  golden  bait.  The  next  time  I  try 
the  matrimonial  line,  III  be  obliged  to  you,  De  Rohan,  to  keep  out  of 
Ae  way,  for  if  they  catch  sight  of  you  they  won't  look  at  me.  I  think 
Vd  better  make  up  to  Maude.     I  like  the  family." 

**  Hallo,  Tom !  I  hope  you  won't,"  said  I,  **  for  I've  a  weakness  for 
that  young  lady." 

«  By  Jove !"  whistled  poor  Tom.     "  Well,  Helen,  then?" 

I  laughed  outright.  '*  Helen's  engaged  to  a  man  out  in  India.  He's 
eonring  for  her  this  winter.'^ 

"  Was  ever  man  so  unlucky !"  sighed  Tom.  "  Why,  all  the  streams 
have  1)een  whipped  before  me.  I'll  go  back  to  the  Bush;  women  are 
seven  to  one  there,  and  they  can't  be  so  deucedly  hard  to  get.  I  did 
think  ojf  takihg  your  mother  rather  than  have  none,  for  she's  an  amiable 
old  lady ;  but  I  overheard  her  last  week  say  that  *  Mr.  Goring  was  nice 
enough,  but  William  de  Rohan  was  a  dear* — ^her  acme  of  praise  and 
^orstbn,  as  everybody  knows,  and  I  won't  enter  the  lists  with  Will 
again,  if  I  know  it." 

But  though  Tom  thus  made  jest  at  his  disappointment,  he  was  very 
down  \n  the  mouth  about  it,  and  not  being  stoic  enough  to  stay  and  see 
Willie's  elysium,  soon  went  off  to  the  moors  to  try  if  he  could  stalk  and 
•hoot  his  sorrow  away ;  but  he  says  he  shall  go  back  to  the  Bush,  and  I 
Stttpect  it  will  be  as  he  came — a  bachelor.  As  for  myself,  I  am  very 
happy— I  must  say,  happier  than  I  ever  thought  I  should  be ;  and  as  for 
Wiliie-^ear  old  fellow — he  beats  me,  if  possible,  for  if  your  deep,  intense 
natures  do  get  hold  of  love  at  last,  it's  wonderful  how  strong  it  is,  and 
how  they  appreciate  it  when  they  get  it  returned  to  'em.  Vy  spurs  him 
d^,  and  gites  him  an  interest  in  everything.  Willie  can  work  with  all 
tibe  energy  and  vehemence  of  his  nature  now  he's  got  an  object  to  work 
Kt — ^all  the  high  spirits  of  his  boyhood  have  come  back,  and  I  don't 
hefieve  there  would  be  a  single  shadow  on  his  pesent  and  his  future,  if 
Id  the  race  fbr  the  gold  Cup  of  happiness  the  Bush  could  have  stood 
iMnner  as  well  as  the  Bab. 
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THE      POMPADOUR. 

BY  WALTBt  THOiOniUBT. 

ViBBhXOJBM, — ^Up  the  chesnut  illey. 
All  in  flower,  so  trhiie  and  pore. 

Strut  the  red  and  yellow  kcqu^ 
Of  tMs  Madame  Pompadour. 

"  Clear  tlie  way  !'*  cry  out  the  lacqueys, 

Elbowing  the  lame  and  poor 
From  the  cnapel's  stately  porches — 

"  Way  for  Madame  Pompadour !" 

Old  bent  eoldien,  crippled  veterans, 
Sigh  and  hobble,  aaa,  footsore* 

Jostkd  by  the  chariot-horses 
Of  this  woman— Pompadour. 

Through  the  levee  (poet,  marquis, 
Wistful  for  the  opening  door). 

With  a  rippling  sweep  of  satin, 
Sailed  the  queenly  rompadour. 

Si^s  by  dosens,  as  she  proudly 

Ulides,  so  coxid&dent  and  suxe^ 
With  her  fan  that  breaks  through  halberds* 

In  went  Madame  Pompadour. 

Starving  abb^,  wounded  marshal, 

Speculator,  lean  and  poor,  . 
Crince  and  shrink  before  the  creatures 

Of  this  harlot  Pompadour. 

"  Rose  in  sunshine !  summer  lily !" 

Cries  a  poet  at  the  door. 
Squeezed  and  trampled  by  the  lacqueys 

Of  this  witching  Pompadour. 

'*  Batiied  in  milk  and  fed  on  roses !" 
Sighs  a  pimp  behind  the  door. 

Jammed  and  bullied  by  the  courtiers 
Of  this  strumpet  Pompadour. 

**  Rose  of  Sharon !"  sings  an  abb^, 
Pat  and  with  the  voice  of  four. 

Black  silk  stockings  soiled  by  varlets 
Of  this  Rahab  Pompadour. 

"  Neck  so  swan-like— 2^  eerie. 

Fit  for  monarchs  to  adore !" 
"  Clear  the  way !"  was  still  the  echo, 

"For  this  Venus — ^Pompadour." 

Open  ! — ^with  the  jar  of  thunder 
Fly  the  portals — clocks  strike  four : 

With  a  burst  of  drums  and  trumpets 
Come  the  King  and  Pompadoub. 
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....  but  made  a  mix^le-mangle  and  a  hotch-potch  of  it— I  cannot  tell  what.— 
Bp.  Latoiek'8  SermoiM. 

OP  NOVELS,  HISTOEICAL  ABTD  DIDACTIC. 

n. — Th«  Didactic  Novel. 

The  last  paragn^h  of  die  last  chapter  of  Curer  BelPs  <<  Shirley"  is  « 
short  one,  and  runs  thus:  *'  The  story  is  told.  I  think  I  now  see  the 
judicious  reader  pvtting  on  his  spectacles  to  look  for  the  moral.  It  would 
be  an  insult  to  his  sagacity  to  o£fer  directions.*  I  only  say,  God  speed 
him  in  the  quest  1"     Voilatout. 

In  &  not  unlike  manner,  and  with  kindred  (though  more  articulate) 
significance,  does  Mr.  Carlyle  wind  up  his  story  of  the  rise,  progresi| 
grandeur,  and  decadence  of  that  qustck  of  quacks,  Count  Cagliostxo. 
''But  the  moral  lesson?  Where  is  the  moral  lesson?  Foolish  reader, 
in  eyery  Reality,  nay,  in  eveiy  genuine  Shadow  of  a  Reality  (what  wt 
call  Poem  for  prose  fiction,  if  you  willj),  there  lie  a  hundred  such,  or  • 
million  such,  aocording  as  thou  hast  the  eife  to  read  them  f* 

JSfr.  Hawihone  expresses  his  persuasion  that  when  romances  do  really 
teach  anything,  or  produce  any  effective  operation,  it  is  usually  througn 
a  fiir  more  subtle  process  than  the  ostensible  one.  Hence  he  considers  it 
hardly  worth  his  while,  relentlessly  to  impale  his  stoiy  of  the  sevens 
l^aUed  House  with  its  moral,  as  with  an  iron  rod — or  rather  as  by  stick- 
mg  a  pin  through  a  butterfly — thus  at  once  depriving  it  of  life,  and 
causing  it  to  stiffen  in  an  ungainly  and  unnatural  attitude.  ''A  lugh 
truth,  indeed,  furly,  finely,  and  skilfully  wrought  out,  brightening  at 
every  step,  and  crowning  the  development  of  a  wozk  of  fiction,  may  add 
an  artistic  glory,  but  is  never  any  truer,  and  seldom  any  more  evident,  at 
the  last  page  than  at  the  fint."t 

Take  the  confession  or  professixm  of  fidth  of  anotiher  master  craftsman. 
''Moral!  Crod  bless  you,  dr,  Pve  none  to  telli  And  Pm  not  sorry 
for  it  either — though  I  observe  that  writers,  now-a-days,  think  so  mucn 
•f  their  monl,  that,  when  thi^  have  aot  sufficient  leisure  or  art  to  embody 
it,  they  tack  on  an  essay  to  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  chapter  for  fasBr 
'  they  should  miss  their  aim— where  it  lacks  like  a  red  Mbow  or  homy  toe 
praimding  through  the  finery  that  clothes  the  rest  of  the  design."  For 
whieh  reason,  aocording  to  CcJonel  Haodey,  many  devoted  novel*read«BS 
have  b^un  to  taste  fiction  of  late  with  a  mixture  of  longing  and  distnist 
—from  the  same  cause  which  makes  us,  for  many  years  previous  to  ado* 
leeoenoe,  suspeet  a  latent  dose  in  every  apoonnd  of  pieasaat  insidious 

^Mberry  ^HBi.^ 
t  is  BsAisfaetory,  in  these  matters,  to  be  dealt  widi  openly  and  can* 
""  "  r»  as  a  Qoarteily  Reviewer  long  ago  remarked.    Widi  him  ire  object 

*  CMyle*!  Crit  and  MisceU.  Essays,  voL  iii 

t  Preface  to  <'  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables." 
t  Udy  L»6*€  WUkmlraod,eb.  xiti. 
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to  buying  a  song  which  "  turns  out  a  sermon.*'  The  late  Lady  Corke, 
he  says,  understood  this  feeling.  When  her  invitation  was  on  pink  paper, 
you  m^ht  expect  people  o(  this  world — men  who  would  mix  no  argu- 
mentation with  the  dowager*s  champagne — women  who,  not  to  mention 
their  principles,  could  keep  their  passions  in  their  pockets.  If  it  was  a 
blue  billet,  you  knew  your  destiny :  you  were  to  have  the  company  of 
the  immortalfl — ^nectar  and  ambrosia  of  course. 

"  According  to  the  Almanac  des  Gourmands,  the  prime  Amphitryon 
in  Paris  [1845]  boasts  that  a  dozen  friends  may  eat  through  his  most 
voluptuous  hill  of  fare  without  the  least  fear  of  having  to  send  for  the 
apothecary  next  morning.  His  pat&  are  blown*up  pills.  A  bolus  lurks 
in  every  entree.  He  sacrifices  his  capon  to  ^sculapius.  We  no  longer 
blush  to  own  that  French  cookery  seemed  to  us,  from  our  youth  upward, 
detestable.  '  We  thought  so  once,  but  now  we  know  it.'  But  even  in  a 
dootorial  point  of  view  the  system  is  bad.  One  man's  medicine  may  be 
another  man's  poison.  We  object  to  the  wholesale  as  well  as  to  the  un«* 
derhand  style  of  the  physicking ;  and  question  more  than  ever  M.  Vary's 
right  to  the  magnificent  monument  at  Montmartre,  inscribed,  '  Toute  sa 
vie  fut  consacr6e  aux  arts  utiles.'  "* 

Romance  is  now  your  only  teacher,  ironically  said  the  late  Samuel 
Phillips,  when  introducing  to  the  myriad  morning-readers  of  the  Timei 
the  autobiography  of  **  Alton  Locke.*'  And  he  showed  how  Tractarianism 
condescends  to  accept  the  aid  of  romance,  nor  Exeter  Hall  scruples  to 
employ  it ;  how  statesmen  with  eloquence  enough  to  thrill  a  legislature 
ajfe  grateful  for  her  pleasant  oflBces,  and  theories  as  Intter  and  crude  as 
apples  in  June  are  swallowed  with  relish,  made  palatable  and  sweet  by 
her  magic  touch.  "  Why  were  pills  first  wrapped  in  tinfoil,  but  thafc 
mortals  love  to  be  improved  and  instructed,  wlulst  taking  pains  only  to 
be  gmtified  and  amused  ?** 

Prince^  excliums  La  Fontaine,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  fables,  Delphin 
edition,  that  is  to  say,  composed  for  the  delectation  and  instruction  of  the 
Dauphin  (Louis  de  Bourbon), 

Prince,  j'aurais  voulu  vous  choisir  on  sujet 
Oil  je  pusse  xn61er  le  plaisant  a  Tutile : 

C  ^tait  sans  doute  mi  beau  projet 

Si  ce  choix  cut  et^  facile. 

A  fine  project,  no  doubt — this  commingling  of  the  agreeable  and  the 
tueful,  in  works  meant  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  or  the  old 
idea  how  to  amend  its  ways,  and  renovate  itself,  and  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  But  not  easy  to  accomplish  with  success.  So,  at  least,  one  may 
conclude  from  the  want  of  success  in  the  common  run  of  such  worke* 
£lse,  were  one  to  judge  by  the  numbers  who  adopt  this  line,  nothing 
easier. 

The  novel  is  now-a-days  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  popular  form 
assumed  by  our  current  literature.  Thanks  to  its  supple,  plastic,  pliant 
character,  as  Gustavo  Planche  says,  it  addresses  itsdf  in  eflect  to  all 
classes  of  society :  it  is  available  with  equal  feli<uty  for  the  portrayal  of 
manners  and  the  analysis  of  passions;  and  may  even,  without  injuxyi 
provided  always  the  confinement  of  it  within  due  limits^  enter  the  pro* 

*  aMr<w4f  ieavMv,  voL  Ixxvi.  p.  I. 
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viiiee  of  social  questions  of  the  highest  interest.  Provided  alvrftys  thtft  it 
succeed  in  duly  snfaordinating  ^*  pi]fp6se^  to  nafnltive,  and  disguising 
didactic  intent  vnder  the  fnorement  of  its  living  characters,  it  reigns 
with  sovran  suthonty  over  the  whole  range  of  sentiment,  and  over  every 
class  of  iJdas  of  wfaicn  the  soul  of  man  is  composed.  Not  a  setYtiment,  in 
fact,  n«yt  an  idea,  -but  what  the  novel  may  appropriate  to  its  u^es.*"  But 
with  so  wide  a  scope  for  self-evolution,  with  so  free  and  htt^etUftiimg  a 
right  of  way,  the  modern  novel  is  apt  to  take  cross-pathtf  that  a^e  not 
convenient^  and  to  trespass  over  enclosed  gronnd  where  it  lo^^s  itself,  or 
comes  to  (or  does)  mischief  that  may  take  time  and  pains  to  repair; 

Division  6f  labour,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  prinoipie  scarcely  less  com- 
mendable in  litenrture  than  in  manufttctures ;  the  attempt  to  combinef 
many  objects  being  often  poductive  of  a  failure  in  all.  '*  Many  ulrrltertf, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  ^gma  of  having  indited  a  mere  novel,  have  stufffed 
the  pi^es'of  an  ordinary  love- tale  with  grave  and  weighty  disquisition^; 
but  we  question  if  the  most  elaborately  didactic  of  the  tribe  has,  alter  all 
his  pidns,  produced  anything  which  the  philosopher  or  politician  would 
(^ink  deserving  of  serious  attention,  or  which  would  excite  the  jealousy 
of  a  tenth-rate  essayist.  To  works  of  this  heterogeneous  and  deceptive 
class,  which  allure  to  the  well-cushioned  sofa  of  the  novel-reader,  •  knd 
leave  us  seated  in  the  uneasy  chair  of  the  scholastic  disputant,  we  do  not 
scruple  40  confess  that  we  prefer  the  mere  novel ;  we  prefer,  that  is,  that 
a  work  should  be  solely  and  completely  of  the  class  to  which  it  proftsses 
to  belong."  And  the  case  of  dramatic  literature  is  appealed  to,  for 'con- 
firmation of  this  Tie w  of  the  subject,  no  objection  ever  being  heard  to  the 
i^bst  popular  dramatic  works  in  our  language  that  they  are  there  plsfyiS) 
inft  fAuki  the  introduction  of  discussions  which  no  audience  would  tolerate; 
^ovld  beTery  improving,  and  raise  them  considerably  in  thd  literary 
scale.  Now  a  novel  and  a  play,  it  is  argued,  are  only  two^dlil^ent 
ttuMe^  bf-'telliDg  a  story,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  an  infusion  which 

widuid  spoiHbe  one  should  be  considered  beneficial  to  the  other.:^ 

.1,.  1 . 

*  Gustave  Planche:  Portraits  litt^raires. 

t  Suppose  the  narrative  and  didactic  portions  of  a  philosophical,  or  doctrinal, 
or  didactic  novel  to  be'  equally  good,  it  is  still,  as  the  arousing  author  of  Letters 
to  Eugenius  affirms,  essentially  two  books  in  one,  and  should  be  read  once  for  the 
story,  and  once  without.  We  are  repeatedly  told  that  people  are  induced  to 
peruse,  in  the  shape  of  a  novel,  what  they  would  have  avoided  as  dry  and  unin- 
MeeStinK  ihthe  shape  of  an  essay.  <*Pray,"  asks  this  shrswd  corteipOnd&i#t, 
ffcan  you  get  people  to  take  knowledge^  as  you  get  children,  to  take  physic*  witiih 
out  knowing  what  it  is  they  swallow  f  So  that  the  powder  was  in  thejelly,  ai^d 
t lie  jelly  goes  down  the  throat,  the  business,  in  the  one  case,  is  done.  But  i 
yiMier  think,  in  gainrfng  knowledge,  one  must  taste  the  jxADder  ,•  there  is  no  het](> 
ftr  it<  BeiUy  the  manner  in  which  these  good  nuvseir  of'Uhe  pablic  tafk'OT 
Msiog  off  thfii;  wisdom  i^n  us,  reminds  us  of  the  old  and  oppsmredifiuduottiii 
which  Faddy  passes  his  bad  shilling,  by  slipping  it  between  two  sonnd  peoi^y;- 

8ieces.  To  be  sure  it  is  but  twopence  after  all,  and  he  gets  neither  more  nor  less 
\kti  hk  t#Optfmiy worth  of  intoxfeation,  but  he  has  succeeded  lii  putting  his 
shiUiog  iiiiio.eircauitMn."  Jnst  aueii  a  cirooiatiott  of  wisdom;  this  Letter-#titer 
|i)^imat^i^is..whj|t  wa  may  expect  inm  novels  wbickcie  toleaokf»hilQsophy«  aftd 
fipUticOrandjpplitical  economy,  or  what  you  will* 

r  '^  11  books  wbre  Wi^tten,  like  the  iHstory  of  Herodotus,  to  be  read  aloud,  this 
ptmfbh  woutd'Ife  too  ibtident  to  need  enforcement;  but  an  author  now  thinks  he 
•avfOBsahleiBbstogrdhH^if  he  only  iafofms  his  readers  thai  theymay  skip  what 
they  do  not  like."    (Edmb.  JUv,  o^) 
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Of  one  of  Mi88  MackintoBli's  American  ''  tales  with  a  puipose,"  writtea 
with  a  kindly-meant  endeavour  of  reconciling  hostile  feelings  between 
North  and  South,  it  was  remarked  with  justice,  that  seldom  it  happens 
that  stories  undertaken  with  an  argument  such  as  this  are  more  success* 
ful  than  stories  intended  to  raise  a  war-cry.  **  The  constrained  face  of 
one  halandng  himself  on  the  tight-rope  resembles  the  natural  expression 
of  that  person's  features  as  little  as  do  the  flushed  cheek,  distended  nostril 
and  bloodshot  eye  of  the  same  individual  when  he  has  been  taking  a  vio- 
lent leap."  Justly  is  it  affirmed,  by  the  same  critic,  that  perpetual  con- 
sciousness, whatever  be  its  object,  spoils  the  work  of  Art.  And  he  recals, 
for  an  example,  Miss  Edge  worth's  "  Harrington,"  written  professedly  by 
the  authoress  to  make  her  peace  with  the  Jews,  whom  she  had  been 
accused  of  treating  unhandsomely  in  former  fictions:  what  a  stupid, 
stilted  tale  is  it  compared  with  her  '^  Castle  Rack-rent,"  her  "  Ennui," 
her  ^<  Vivian."  Barante  objects  to  Rousseau's  Nouvette  HehUe^  among 
objections  of  another  and  graver  kind,  the  mad  pretension  it  sets  up  of 
being  a  course  of  morals.  Over  and  above  the  general  aim  of  his 
romance,  Rousseau  must  needs  be  specifically  didactic;  he  would  let  slip 
no  single  opportunity  of  dogmatising.  Elsewhere,  and  on  similar  grounds, 
Barante  abo  objects  to  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire,  that  the  au^r  had 
mistakenly  endeavoured  to  endow  them  with  a  higher  purpose  than  that 
of  exciting  emotion,  pleasurable  and  pathetic.  Voltaire,  he  remarks, 
affected  the  part  of  instructor  of  his  age,  in  this  edacity  of  dramatic 
author.  Now  there  is  nothing  so  hurtftd  to  Imagination  as  to  give  it  a 
''  purpose,"  to  cramp  it  down  to  the  requirements  of  a  system.  Coldness 
and  affectation  are  the  inevitable  result.*  Boileau  himself  complained  of 
the  didactic  element  as  de  trop  in  F^n^lon's  TeUmaque;  for  when  Joseph 
Addison,  then  a  young  man  on  his  travels,  asked  the  oraculsf  old 
Despr^ux,  at  that  time  *'  a  littie  deaf,"  but  able  and  willing  to  talk  "  in- 
comparably well,"  whether  he  thought  TeUmaque  was  not  a  good  modem 
piece,  the  French  Augustan  dictator  spoke  of  it  ^'  with  a  great  deal  of 
esteem,'^  but  undertook  to  say,  suo  pertculo  (and  small  the  hazard  !),  that 
it  '^£ei11s,  however,  infinitely  short  of  the  Odyssey,  for  Mentor,  says  he,  is 
eiemalfy  preaching^  but  Ulysses  shows  us  everything  in  his  character 
and  behaviour  that  the  other  is  still  pressing  on  us  by  his  precepts  and 
mstructions. 

The  Odyssey  was  not,  apparentiy,  or  on  the  face  of  it,  written  "  with 
a  purpose."  But  its  critics  have,  some  of  them,  thought  otherwise,  and  de- 
tectea  a  purpose  so  big,  so  plain,  indited  in  such  staring  capitals,  that  whoso 
runs  may  read.  The  Batrachomyomachia  has  been  similarly  served,  or 
worse.  Meknctbon  <<  proved"  tiiat  the  Poet's  object  was  to  discounte- 
nance a  too  prevalent  tendency  to  sedition.  Pierre  la  Seine  "  proved" 
that  it  was,  to  induoe  his  younger  contemporaries  to  be  more  moderate 
at  table— to  load  their  plates  less,  and  not  nil  their  glasses  quite  so  full, 
or  so  often.  Every  moralist  finds  his  own  moral  in  this  and  every  other 
work  of  art  And  in  a  certain  sense  he  is  right  in  ao  doing.  But  he 
may  get  hold  of  a  wrong  moral,  orfinst  in  one  that  has  no  earthly  or  un- 
earthly business  there.  Nay,  in  his  sense  of  the  term,  there  nmy,  perhaps, 
be  no  moral  there  after  aU. 

*  Barante:  Tableau  de  la  Litt^iatave  taa^aise. 
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Wkftt  18  the  monJ,  for  instonoe,  o£  Homev^B  Iliad  ?  Mr.  Landor  hat 
intuBaled  one;  but  ona  "bo  fantaatio,  that/'  says  Mr.  de  Qoinoey,  '*I 
deeUne  to  repeat  it."  As  well  might  Mr.  Landor  have  said,  in  the 
Opium-eater's  opinion,  that  the  moral  of  '<  Othello''  was — "  Try 
Wanen's  Blacking."  There  is  no  mora!,  De  Qnineey  asserts,  little  or 
hig,  fo«l  or  £ur>  to  the  Iliad.  Up  to  the  seventeenth  book  (he  allows) 
the  moral  might  seem  dimly  to  be  tins — '^  (jentlemeB,  ke^  the  peace : 
TOO  see  what  comes  of  quarrelling."  But  there  this  moral  ceases ;— there 
la  now  a  break  of  gauge;  the  narrow  gauge  takes  place  aflser  this; 
whilst  up  to  this  point,  the  broad  gauge — ^viz.  the  wraths  of  AchilleSi 
growing  out  of  his  turn-up  with  Agamemnon— had  carried  us  smoothly 
along  without  need  to  shin  our  Inggage.  There  is  no  more  quarrelling 
after  Book  17,  how  then  can  there  be  any  more  moral  fiK>m  quanelling  ? 
Bat)  the  facete  commentator  then  goes  on  to  say,  **  if  you  insist  on  my 
telHag  you  what  is  the  moral  of  uie  Iliad,  I  insist  on  your  telling  me 
whal  is  the  moral  of  a  rattlesnake  or  the  moral  of  Niagara.  I  suj^pose 
the  moral  is — that  you  must  get  out  of  their  way,  if  you  mean  to  moralise 
much  loi^per."  And  further  on  again:  ^'A  peach  is  the  moral  of  a 
peach,  and  moral  enough  •  but  if  a  man  mil  have  something  better — a 
moral  within  a  moral — ^why,  there  is  the  peach-stone,  and  its  kernel,  out 
o£  which  he  may  make  ratafia,  which  mmos  to  be  the  nltimate  morality 
that  can  be  extracted  from  a  peach." 

In  his  review  of  the  writings  ci  the  Abb6  Provost,  M.  Gustave  Flanche 
refers  to  those  readers  who,  insisting  on  it  that  every  work  of  imagina- 
Ikm  should  contain  un  enseignemeni  moralj  will  of  course  ask  what  is  the 
lessoo  conveyed  in  Provost's  romance  (such  a  favourite  in  France,  and 
not  unread  in  England)  of  <<Manon  Lescaut."  To  which  query  he 
thus  replies :  '^  If,  as  I  am  of  opinion,  the  morality  of  a  poetical  produce 
tioA  consists,  not  by  any  means  in  the  explicit  expression  of  it,  but  really 
in  the  implicit  expression  of  advice  applicable  to  practical  life,  then  [not 
olfaerwjsej  is  the  story  of  Manon  Lescaut  eminently  moral."  The  fact 
ii^  obtrude  your  morsJ,  and  you  repel  your  reader.  Dogmatise  directly, 
and  directly  you  disgust  him. 

Mea  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not. 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot, 

says  Pope  ;  and  writers  of  didactic  fiction  might  profit  amaaingly  by  a 
doser  collivation  of  this  particular  are  ceiare  artem.  In  one  of  his 
subtle  and  most  suggestive  criticisms  on  the  old  dramatists,  Charles  Lamb 
finely  remarks,  that  *^  we  turn  away  from  the  real  essences  of  things  to 
hunt  after  their  relative  shadows,  moral  duties :  whereas,  if  the  truth  of 
things  were  feirly  represented,  the  relative  duties  uiight  be  safely  trusted 
to  themselves,  and  moral  philosophy  lose  the  name  of  a  science."  When 
lAtdy  SosevUle,  in  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  first  novel  of  mark  and  likeli- 
hood, asks,  speaking  of  morals,  wnether  her  companion  does  not  think 
that  every  novel  should  have  its  distinct  object,  and  incfulcate,  through- 
oat,  some  one  peculiar  moral,  such  as  many  of  MarmontePs  and  Jdiaa 
Ec^worth's— <'  No !"  is  VmcefWs  prompt  and  peremptory  rqply ;  for  he 
contends  that  evefy  good  novel  has  one  greet  end — ^tne  same  in  all— via. 
the  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  heart.  It  is  thus,  he  says,  that  a 
novel  writer  must  be  a  philosopher.     Whoever  succeeds  in  showing  us 
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more  accurately  the  nature  of  ourselves  and  our  species,  has  done  scienoei 
and  consequently  virtue,  the  most  important  benefit ;  for  every  truth  is  a 
moral.  This  great  and  universal  end  is,  he  argues,  rather  crippled  than 
extended  by  rigorous  attention  to  one  isolated  moral. 

*'  Thus  Dry  den,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Progress  of  Satire,  very  rightly 
prefers  Horace  to  Juvenal,  so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned ;  because 
the  miscellaneous  satires  of  the  former  are  directed  against  eveiy  vice — 
the  more  confined  ones  of  the  latter  (for  the  most  part)  only  against  one, 
AH  mankind  is  the  field  the  novelist  should  cultivate — all  truth,  the 
moral  he  should  strive  to  bring  home.  It  is  in  occasional  dialogue,  in 
desultory  maxims,  in  deductions  from  events,  in  analysis  of  character, 
that  he  should  benefit  and  instruct.**  And  the  speaker  proceeds  to  main- 
tain that  it  is  not  enough  (''and  I  wish,"  he  says,  ''that  a  certain 
novelist  who  has  lately  [1828]  arisen  would  remember  this")  for  a  writer 
to  have  a  good  heart,  amiable  sympathies,  and  what  are  termed  high 
feelings,  in  order  to  shape  out  a  moral,  either  true  in  itself,  or  beneficial 
in  its  inculcation :  before  he  touches  his  tale,  he  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  intricate  science  of  morals,  and  the  metaphysical,  as 
well  as  the  more  open,  operations  of  the  heart.  But  he  must  not  be  de- 
monstrative of  his  ethics,  or  administer  his  morals  in  medicinal  forms,  or 
"  exhibit"  them  as  such  to  patients  who,  simply  as  novel-readers,  are 
anything  but  patient  under  any  such  infliction. 

It  may  here  be  noted,  that  more  than  twenty  years  after  Sir  fiulwer 
Lytton  had  propounded,  in  his  early  romance,  the  views  stated  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  he  produced  a  work  of  fiction — by  hx  the  most 
elaborate,  finished,  and  artistic  of  his  opera  omnia^  against  which  the 
objection  has  been  urged  by  otherwise  panegyrical  critics,  that,  rich  as  it 
('*  My  Novel")  is  in  lessons  of  wisdom,  ana  abounding  in  passages  of 
rare  beauty,  its  artistic  value  is  marred  by  the  prominence  given  to  the 
didactic  element : — ^the  characters  thereby  lose  their  spontaneity,  and 
want  the  breath  of  life ;  they  seem  not  so  much  to  have  sprung  into 
being  from  the  fervent  depths  of  a  creative  imagination,  like  the  goddess 
of  beauty  emerging  from  the  wave,  as  to  have  been  called  into  existence 
for  the  purpose  of  embodying  certain  moral  ideas.  The  moral  tone— 
his  objectors  add — should  be  felt  through  a  work  of  fiction,  like  the 
pulse  of  health  through  a  living  organism,  never  obtruding  itself  into 
notice,  but  imparting  grace  and  elasticity  to  every  movement.* 

The  question  has  even  been  agitated ,f  Should  a  work  of  Art  have  a 
moral  at  all  ?  Seeing  that  the  merely  didactic  tale  frustrates,  in  a  great 
measure,  its  own  ol^ects — ^that  the  reader  resents  having  his  pill  gilded — 
resents  having  the  leaves  of  a  religious  tract  slipped  in  between  the  pages 
of  a  novel — in  the  spirit  of  reaction  it  has  been  said  that  the  Artist  has 
nothing  to  do  with  morality.     For  instance,  that 

laige-brain'd  woman  and  large-hearted  man, 


Self-called  George  Sand4 

*  The  same  authori^  commends  the  unobtmsiveness  of  the  moral  elements  in 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  **  Ruth,**^  as  constituting  one  of  its  greatest  charms,  and  enhancing 
its  merit  as  a  work  of  art.  Yet  if  ever  book  of  fiction  was  written  '*  with  a  pur- 
pose," we  suppose  this  painful  story  of  one  purified  through  suffering,  was  so. 

t  See  WutmkuUr  Review  for  April,  1853. 

t  £.  Barrett  Browning. 
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(in  many  respects  so  consummate  an  Artist,  while  his  or  her  Morals  may 
be  algebraiciuly  expressed  by  the  minus  sign,  or  at  best  as  a?,  an  unknown 
quantity) — this  pseudonymous  Epicene  (as  Byron  called  De  StaSl)  de- 
clares that  art  cannot,  nor  should  be  expected  to,  prove  anything : — if 
the  vessel  in  ^'  Paul  and  Virginia"  had  not  been  wrecked,  would  it  have 
proved  that  chaste  love  is  always  crowned  with  happiness  ?  and,  because 
it  is  wrecked,  what  does  "  Paul  and  Virginia"  prove  ?  It  proves  that 
youth,  friendship,  love,  and  the  tropics,  are  beautiful  things  when  Ber- 
nardin  de  St  Pierre  describes  them.  If  Faust  yielded  not,  would  it 
prove  that  the  passions  were  weaker  than  reason?  and  because  die  devil 
triumphs,  does  it  prove  that  philosophy  can  never  vanquish  the  passions? 
What  does  Mitui  prove  P  It  proves  that  science,  human  life,  fantastic 
images,  profound,  graceful  or  terrible  ideas,  are  wonderful  things  when 
Goethe  makes  out  of  them  a  sublime  and  moving  picture.  So  far  Greorge 
Sand.  But,  it  is  answered,*  ^is  does  not  meet  the  question.  Although 
a  narrative  is  not  a  demonstration,  the  details  may  be  so  grouped  as  to 
satisfy  the  mind  like  a  sermon.  The  debaters  of  the  question  are  re- 
minded—of what  they  seem  to  forget — that  in  fiction  as  in  real  life, 
while  our  emotions  are  excited  by  the  narrative,  and  physical  accidents 
of  the  story,  our  moral  sense  requires  to  be  gratified ; — poetical  justice 
means  that  such  satisfaction  of  the  moral  sense  should  be  furnished  in 
the  finale.  If  we  hear  of  an  actual  injustice  done  upon  earth,  remaining 
unpunished,  we  are  indignant  and  dissatisfied,  and  exclaim,  *<  Oh !  I  wish 
I  could  punish  that  fellow.*'  So  in  a  fiction,  we  are  ang^y  with  the* author 
for  not  doing  what  our  moral  sense  demands  should  be  done.f 

Novalis  said  of  Groethe's  '<  Wilhelm  Meister,"  that  the  spirit  of  the  book 
is  artistic  Atheism.  KunsUerischer  Atheismus  ist  der  Geisi  des  Bucks, 
This  phrase,  remarks  Goethe's  English  biographer,  is  easily  uttered, 
sounds  well,  is  open  to  many  interpretations,  and  is  therefore  sure  to  find 
echoes.  **  I  take  it  to  mean  that  m  *  Wilhelm  Meister'  there  is  a  com- 
plete absence  of  all  moral  verdict  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Characters 
tread  the  stage,  events  pass  before  our  eyes,  thiuffs  are  done  and  thoughts 
aro  expressed ;  but  no  word  comes  firom  the  auttior  respecting  the  moral 
bearing  of  those  things.  Life  foreets  in  activity  all  moral  verdict  The 
good  is  beneficent,  but  no  one  praises  it ;  the  bad  works  evil,  but  no  one 
anathematises  it  It  is  a  world  in  which  we  see  no  trace  of  the  preacher, 
not  even  a  glimpse  of  his  surplice.  To  many  readers  this  absence  is  like 
the  absence  of  salt  at  dinner."  Mr.  Lewes  freely  allows  that  "  Wilhelm 
Meiflter^  is  not  a  moral  story,  that  is  to  say,  not  a  story  written  with  the 
eniress  purpose  of  illnstratmg  one  of  the  many  maxims  in  which  our 
ethical  systems  are  expressed:  hence  it  is  frequentiy  pronounced  im- 
moral. But  this  he  conceives  to  be  an  absurd  judgment ;  since,  if  the 
book  have  no  express  moral  purpose,  guiding  and  animating  all  the  scenes, 
neither  has  it  an  immoral  purpose.    It  may  not  be  written  for  tiie  edifi- 

*  VFeffin.  i2ep.  ubi  supriL 

f  French  practice  clearly  shows,  the  same  reviewer  observes,  that,  without 
fonnaliy  inciDcating  any  immoral  doffma,  the  novelist  may  very  suooessfliUy  pro« 
dooe  an  immoral  ^fiet,  **  Who  can  mistake  the  immoral  moral  which  breathes 
tinroagh  the  pages  of  Engine  Sue  ?  Who  can  mistake  the  foregone  condasioa 
employed  in  his  selection  of  main  incidents  and  characters?  in  his  flattery  of  the 
people  ....  linking  together,  as  in  necessary  connexion,  virtue  and  dirty  hands, 
maculate  consciences  and  immacolate  linen?" 

TOL.XLYI.  .  Z* 
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oaAion  of  vartiM, but  neithar  kit  wriltcn  for  the  impagtttm  of  viee.     All 
that  OMi  be  said,  he  maiateioc,  ie,  that  the  Artiit  nu  been  eoofceot  te 

K*  it  teenee  of  life  wUhout  eommemi;  and  that  tome  of  these  eeenai 
Dg  to  aa  eztmaive  class  of  sohjecls,  familiar  indeed  to  the  ezperiean 
of  all  but  ohildren,  yet  by  genssal  oonaent  DOt  moeh  talked  of  '^ib 
society."* 

(Here,  however,  aad  par  parenthese,  we  cannot  forbear  allodtog  to 
the  estimate  set  on  *'  Wilhelm  Meister^'  as  a  radically  immoral  book,  fay 
two  of  our  kading  English  ^poets,  of  ^ery  different  intellectiial  chancter 
and  social  habits — Wordsworth  and  Rogers.  "  I  inquired,'*  says  Ekner- 
son,  in  his  record  of  a  visit  to  Rydal  Mounts  "  if  he  [Wordsworth]  had 
read  Carlyle's  critical  artieles  and  translations.  He  said,  he  thought  him 
sometimes  insane.  He  proceeded  to  abuse  Groethe's  '  Wilhelm  Meistet^ 
heartily.  It  was  full  of  all  manner  of  fornication.  It  was  like  the 
crossing  of  flies  in  the  air.  He  had  ne^er  gone  farther  than  the  fisat 
part ;  so  disgusted  was  he  that  he  threw  the  book  across  the  room.  I 
deprecated  Sob  wrath,  and  said  what  I  could  for  the  book ;  and  he  cour- 
teously promised  to  look  at  it  again/'f  Such  was  the  impression  pr^ 
dnced  on  the  mind  of  the  greatest  of  Moral  Philosophera  among  ipwAo^ 
sophic  poets.  Mr.  Rogers's  opinion  is  intimated  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Table-talk :  '<  I  cannot  forgive  Goethe  for  certain  things  in  his  '  Faust' 
and  '  Wilhelm  Meister :'  the  man  who  appeals  to  the  worst  part  of  my 
nature  commits  a  great  o£fenee."|  To  both  these  Eaglishmen  of  crsdtt 
and  renown — the  one  a  placid  table-talker,  familiar  wi&  "  high  life,"  and 
contemporary  with  the  Court  of  the  Regency — the  other  a  contemplative 
recluse,  whose  daily  law  was  plain  living  aad  high  thinking — to  both  of 
them  was  the  "  immorality"  of  the  Gmnan  entf-tTcnivre  a  thing  too 
flagrant  to  be  looked  over,  as  well  as  too  patent  to  be  overlooked.) 

However,  to  return  to  tJie  management  of  the  moral  in  didactie  novels. 
Philosophic  criticism,  says  Mr.  de  Quinoey,  is  so  far  improved,  that,  at 
this  day,  few  people,  who  have  reflected  at  all  upon  such  subjects,  but 
are  agreed  as  to  one  point:  vis.  that  in  metaphysical  kngusge  the 
moral  of  an  epos  or  a  dnma  sho^  be  immaneHt,  not  trandeiU;  oc^ 
otherwise,  that  it  shonUl  be  vitally  distributed  through  the  whole  organi* 
sation  of  the  tree,  not  gathered  or  secreted  into  a  sort  of  rsd  berry,  or 
rooemcis,  pendent  at  the  end  of  its  boughs.§  Elsewhere  the  same  deeply 
meditative  critic  asserts  the  pre-eminency  over  all  authors  that  merely 
Uaeh,  of  the  meanest  that  moves;  or  that  teaches,  if  at  all,  indirectly  iff 
moving.  For,  the  commonest  novel,  by  moving  in  alkanee  with  humaa 
fears  and  hopes,  with  human  instincts  of  right  and  wroi^,  sustains  and 
quickens  those  affections — callmg  them  into  action  it  rescues  them  from 
torpor.  II  Whereas  the  directly  and  obviously  didactic  Action  chills,  y»m 
faetOf  by  the  mere  fiust  of  its  didactioism.  There  is  nothing,  as  the 
Spectator  said,  a  century  and  a  half  aso,  which  we  receive  with  so  much 
reluctance  as  adrice :  we  look  upon  ttie  man  who  gives  it  us  as  offering 
an  affront  to  our  understanding,  and  treatmg  us  luce  children  or  idiots ; 

*  G.  H.Lewet:  Life  aad  Works  of  Goethe^  vol.  a  book  vi 

t  Emerson:  English  Traits. 
BeooUections  of  the  Table-talk  of  Samuel  Rogers. 

De  Quinoejr's  Etsav  on  Milton  verMu  Souths  and  Lsndor.    

See  De  Qoincey's  Essay  on  Pope,  in  the  Jicrth  Brit.  £k».  No.  XVUL 


we  coofidev  thft  iiKN^ooAbii  fts  «b  iniilioit  oengiiM,  and  die  serf  which  ^;of 
erne  A»wB  for  oiur  good  on  suoh  aa  ocoaiioo  as  a  piece  of  presumpUon  or 
impertioMMe.  H«oc6|  *'  there  ia  nothiag  00  difficult  ae  the  art  of  making 
advice  agreeable ;  and  indeed  all  the  writers  hoth  ancient  and  moderny 
have  distingaiehed  tbemaelvee  one  among  another,  according  to  the  per^ 
faction  ai  which  they  have  arrived  in  this  art.  How  many  devices  hav9 
been  attde  uaa  o(  to  tender  this  bitter  potion  palatable  !*'*  And  almost 
it  may  be  aaidn  the  few  exceptions  proving  the  rule— -so  mas^y  devices^ 
ao  many  feilueet. 

The  eiockjuaker  of  Slickville  hits  the  mark  when  he  "  lets  out,"  in  his 
Down  Eastern  fashion,  against  the  worse  than  uselessness  of  certain 
ferms  of  controversial  literature— -what  he  says  being  thoroughly  appli- 
cable to  the  polem]CO*didacttc  novel.  ''  It  appears  to  me^'*  quoth  the 
pedlar,  *'  that  I  could  write  a  book  in  favour  of  myself  aud  my  notioni^ 
without  writin'  a^^  any  one,  and  if  I  couldn't  I  wouldn't  write  at  all,  I 
snore.  •  •  .  Writin'  only  aggravates  your  opponents,  and  never  convinces 
tbsai.  I  never  see'd  a  convart  made  by  that  way  yet.  •  •  .  You  may 
happify  your  enemies,  cantankerate  your  oppouents,  and  injure  your  oivn 
cause  by  it,  but  I  defy  you  to  serve  it."t  And  certainly  you  transport 
fiction  oat  oi  the  region  of  belles  lettres. 

The  Edntburgh  Bwiew  took  occasion,  on  the  appearance  of  one  of 
Mr.  Kingsley's  "  Christian  Socialist"  novels,  to  object  on  principle  to 
stories  written  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  an  opinion  or  establishing 
a  doctrine^  This,  it  argued,  is  an  illegitimate  use  of  fiction  ;  for  fiption 
may  be  rightfully  employed  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  an  acknow- 
ledged truth,  or  to  revise  and  recal  a  forgotten  one — never  to  prove  a 
disputed  one*  Its  appropriate  aims,  according  to  this  reviewer,  are  the 
delinea^on  of  life,  the  exhibition  and  analysis  of  character,  the  por- 
traiture of  passion,  the  description  of  nature.  Polemics,  whether  reli- 
gious, political,  or  metaphysical,  lie  wholly  beyond  its  province.  ''  The 
soundness  of  this  literary  canon  will  be  obvious  if  we  reflect  that  the 
novelist  maka  hisfacU  as  well  as  his  reasonings.  He  coins  the  premises 
from  which  his  eonchisions  are  deduced;  and  he  may  coin  exactly  what 
he  wants*"^  Nay,  it  is  further  evident,  the  writer  of  fiction  need  not 
astoally  make  his  facts ;  he  needs  only  to  select  them.  A  novelist,  in 
short,  as  Sir  Walter  Soott,  writing  of  an  old  and  now  forgotten  novelist^ 
himself  remarks — ^like  the  master  of  a  puppet-show,  has  bis  drama  under 
his  absolute  authority,  and  shapes  the  events  to  favour  his  own  opinions ; 
so  that  whether  the  Devil  flies  away  with  Punch,  or  Punch  strangles  the 
Devil,  forms  no  real  argument  as  to  the  comparative  power  of  either  one 
or  other,  but  only  indicates  the  special  pleasure  of  the  master  of  the 
motion.  § 

A  fiction  "contrived  to  support  an  opinion  is,"  scud  Lord  Jeffrey,  "  a 
vicious  composition."!  <*  I  invariably  tremble,"  writes  M.  Sainte-Beuve, 
"  when  I  see  a  philosophical  idea  explicitly  attached  to  a  novel."^  And 
elsewhere,  in  almost  piteously  plaiiUive  tones  of  pleading  and  remon- 

•  The  Spectator.    No.  DXII. 

f  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Samuel  Slick. 

X  Edmb.  Review f  January,  1851. 

i  Scott's  Miicellaneeus  Prose  Works:  Biographies— Kobert  Baje« 
EdkA,  Rev,    L.  ^  Causeries  du  Jliuudi,  t.  i* 
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Btrance :  **  Ah !  laissez,  laissez  le  lecteut  condure  sor  la  simple  histoire  ; 
il  tirera  la  moralite  lui-mSme  plus  surement,  si  on  ne  la  lui  affiche  pas."* 
The  writer  of  a  work,  which  interests  and  excites  the  spiritual  feelings  of 
men,  has  as  little  need,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  *'  to  justify  himself 
hj  showing  how  it  exemplifies  some  wbe  saw  or  modem  instaace,  as  the 
doer  of  a  generous  action  has  to  demonstrate  its  merit,  hy  deducing  it 
from  the  system  of  Shaftesbury,  or  Smith,  or  Paley,  or  whichever  happens 
to  be  th^  laYOurite  system  of  the  place  and  time.  The  instruotivenesa  of 
the  one,  and  the  virtue  of  the  other,  exist  independently  of  all  systems  o^ 
saws,  and  in  spite  of  all."f  Rarely,  Madame  de  St«el  observes,  were  the 
mythological  &bks  of  the  ancients  directed  in  the  way  of  moral  exhorta- 
tion or  edifying  example,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  the  superior 
worth  of  modern  fictions  that  these  frequently  aim  at  a  useful  restdt ;  it 
rather  argues  a  deficiency  of  imaginative  power,  and  that  they  transfer 
to  Kterature  the  tendency  which  "  business  habits"  induce,  of  constantly 
bearing  towards  a  definite  end  and  aim4 

"When  Margaret  archly  prescribes  Carduus  Benedictus  for  heartaick 
Beatrice^  the  latter  brisuy  exclaims :  *'  Benedictus !  why  Benediatiw.? 
you  have  some  moral  in  this  Benedictus."  **  Moral?"  echoes  the  otbei$3 
*<no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral  meaning;  I  meant  plain  holy* 
thi8tle."§  whatever  Margaret  did  or  did  not  mean — and  her  meanif^ 
is  pretty  clear — there  is  piany  a  moral- writing  novelist  who  might  improve 
his  wares  by  emulating,  to  some  extent,  her  suUime  abnegation  o£ 
a  moral.  ISfot  that  we  would  so  far  take  up  with  the  **  un^imon^*^  prin- 
ciple as  to  put  up  with  the  no-moral  no-meaning  trash,  in  tbe  shape  of 
novels  fashionable  and  frivolous,  vulgar  and  vioious,  nonsensioal  an<) 
nondescript,  which  come  to  market  iit>m  time  to  time,  and  ev/w  at^U} 
times — vapid,  washy  balderdash — flavourless  or  else  sooriy  uadriakablei 
with  no  **  body"  about  it,  much  less  soul — too  innpid  to  be  compai«d  ta 
*'  trifle,"  or  called  "  light  as  air,"  being  after  all  such  heavy  reading**-ito# 
milk-and-watery  to  be  likened  to  whipped  cream,  not  to  mention  the 
chalk  and  other  deleterious  ingre^ents  wherewith  the  milk  and  water 
are  combined.  M^ycvmro!  But  there  is  a  middle- terai  between  the 
extremes  of  the  dogmatically  didactic  and  the  utterly  purposeless  (unleos 
purposely  unmeaning)  product  of  shallow  pate  and  soft  brains.  We  do 
but  harp,  with  too  irregular  and  fitful  touch,  on  the  note  sounded  in  the 
^' Moral"  attached  to  Tennyson's  "Day-dream:" 

So,  Lady  Mora,  take  my  lay, 

And  ]l  you  find  no  moral  there. 
Go  look  in  anv  glass  and  sajr. 

What  moral  is  in  being  fair. 
Oh,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wildweed-flower  that  simply^blows  P 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  P 

But  any  man  that  walks  the  mead, 

In  bud  or  blade,  or  bloom,  may  find. 
According  as  his  humours  lead, 

A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind. 

*  Portraits  Contemporaires,  t  ii.  f  Carlyle's  Lift  of 

1  De  Staei:  De  rAliemagne.    Troisi^me  partie,  cfa.  !& 
I  Much  Ado  about  J^othiDg,  Act  Hit  8c.  6. 
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Aad  liberal  applicatioiu  lie 

Ia  Art,  like  mtore^  dearest  friend ; 
So  'twere  to  cramp  its  use,  if  I 

Should  hook  it  to  some  useful  end. 

Every  work  of  Art,  says  Hegel,  has  its  moral ;  but  the  moral  depends  oa 
bim  that  draws  it.  We  should  prefer,  however,  the  Tennysonian  deve- 
lopment of  that  principle*  to  the  Hegelian. 

In  hia  prefisoe  to  an  intermediate  work  between  "  Pelham"  and  "  My 
Novel" — to  boih  of  which,  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing 
pages — Sir  £.  B.  Lytton  takes  some  pains  to  discuss  the  "important 
question,"  so  much  ventilated  by  critics,  especially  in  Germany  (the 
native  land  of  criticism),  whether  to  please  or  to  instruct  should  be  the 
end  of  Fiction — whether  a  moral  purpose  is  or  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
undidactic  spirit  perceptible  in  the  higher  works  of  the  imagination :  and 
the  general  result  of  the  discussion  he  reports  to  be  in  fiavour  of  those  who 
have  contended  that  Moral  Design,  rigidly  so  called,  should  be  excluded 
from  the  aims  of  the  Poet ;  whose  Art  should  regard  only  the  Beautiful, 
and  be  oootented  with  the  indirect  moral  tendencies^  which  can  never  fail 
the  creation  of  the  Beautiful.  Sir  Edward,  for  his  part,  fully  admits  that 
to  elevate  man  ^m  life's  g^rovelling  realisms  into  a  higher  and  ideal  re- 
Mm  may,  without  other  moral  result  or  object,  satisfy  th^  Poet — mean- 
ing by  that  term  any  writer,  whether  in  verse  or  prose^  who  invents  or 
creates— «nd  may  constitute  the  highest  and  most  universal  morality  he 
can  effect:  But  he  contends,  at  the  same  time,  that,  subordmate  to  this, 
"Irfaich  is  not  the  doty  but  the  necessity  of  all  Fiction  that  outlasts  the 
hour,  the  writer  of  imagination  may  well  permit  to  himself  other  pur- 
poses and  objects,  taking  care  that  they  be  not  too  sharply  defined,  and 
too  obviously  meant  to  contract  the  poet  into  the  lecturer,  the  fiction 
into  the  homily.  ^^The  delight  in  Shylock  is  not  less  vivid  for  the 
Humanity  it  latently  but  profoundly  inculcates ;  the  healthful  merriment 
of  the  '  Tartufe'  is  not  less  enjoyedf  for  the  exposure  of  the  Hypocrisy 
it  denounces.  We  need  not  demand  from  Shakspeare  or  Moli^re  other 
morality  than  that  which  Genius  unconsciously  throws  around  it — the 
natural  light  which  it  reflects  ;  but  if  some  great  principle  which  guides 
us  practically  in  the  daily  intercourse  with  men  becomes  in  the  general 
Instre  more  clear  and  more  pronounced — we  gain  doubly,  by  the  general 
tendency  and  the  particukr  result."} 

Notwithstanding  a  foregone  plethora  of  illustration,  we  must  here 
take  note  of  the  quite  note- worthy  protests,  consistently  renewed  when- 

*  Of  Mr.  Froude's  *'  Nemesis  of  Faith''  it  was  remarked  at  the  time,  in  the 
pages  too  of  a  Review  virtually  at  one  with  himself  in  antagonism  to  orthodoxy, 
that  the  writer  seemed  to  have  been  seduced  by  the  high-flying  theory,  that  an 
author  ought  to  pour  forth  from  the  depths  of  Ms  soul  without  caring  for  a  moraL 
"This  is  idl  wdl,  if  the  soul  be  itself  in  perfect  harmony  with  truths  and  God; 
£Dr  then  the  moral  will  find  itseir :  so  again,  It  is  well  if  he  utters  in  truth  his  own 
deepest  and  most  matured  feelings;  for  it  will  then  be  our  fault  if  we  cannot 
make  a  moral  for  ourselves.  But  if  fictitious  characters  and  events  are  to  be 
paraded  before  us,  and  mere  amusement  is  not  aimed  at,  we  must  exact  some 
unity  in  the  story  and  some  truth  to  be  elucidated  by  it." 

f  By  the  way,  not  every  one  *'  epjoys"  k  Tariufe.  Not  every  shrewd,  satirically- 
disposed,  cultivated  man  of  the  world  even.  Witness  Mr.  Thackeray.  See  his 
Irish  Skeidi-Book. 

}  Preface  to  **  Night  and  Homing."    (1845.) 
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ever  occasion  arises,  by  the  most  vigarom  aad  mfiMatial  of  our  recently 
established  Reviews — which  has  next  to  no  meroy,  in  fact,  for  stories 
'<  written  for  an  instnictive  purpose*' — 'with  a  mission  to  preach  sanitary 
reform,  homoeopathy,  church  principles,  general  philanthropy,  or  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  a  decimal  coinage.  '*  Rather  would  we  wade  through  Ml 
&e  metaphysics  north  of  the  Tweed  than  encounter  one  of  these  atio- 
cious  violations  of  the  principles  of  good  ta^te  and  common  sense,  in 
which  the  facts  are  twisted  to  suit  the  argument,  and  the  argument 
weakened  to  harmonise  with  the  facts.'*  Again,  of  another  hybrid 
claas  :  <*  It  is  a  pity  that  these  untiring  preachers  cannot  appreciate  the 
distinction  between  moralising  and  inculcating  a  moral.  To  construct 
an  amusing  story  which  shall  leave  a  wholesome  lessen  engraved  on  the 
reader's  mind,  is  a  work  which  is  neither  useless  nor  ephemeral ;  but  an 
alternation  of  love^scenes  and  eopy-book  apophthegms,  an  attempt  to 
maoadamiie  a  sermon  into  a  bed  of  romance,  is  apt  to  produce  a  ten- 
dency to  somnolenoe  very  fatal  to  edification."  Elsewbeie  again :  **  The 
didactic  novel  appears  to  be  the  peculiar  heritage  of  this  generation.  .  .  . 
Jlotiuag  spoils  a  tale  like  a  moral  purpose.  As  aoon  aa  the  verisimili- 
tode  of  the  character  and  the  plot  become,  not  the  first,  but  the  second 
aonsidenttion,  they  necessarily  saffer  in  their  truth  to  nature.  It  is  impos- 
ttble  to  make  a  story  point  a  moral  without  making  the  aetens  in  it  incar- 
nations of  the  qualities  which  the  author  intends  to  reprobate  or  praise.*' 
At  the  same  ttase— in  another  place — ^this  authority  affirms  that  a  reflec- 
tive story-teller  is  never  without  a  specific  purpose — whioh  purpose  in  in- 
ferior hiusds  degenerates  into  a  moral  or  religious  leason,  wUim  the  story 
is  supposed  to  teach  ;  but,  with  a  great  writer,  it  is  nothing  but  the  out- 
pouring of  the  particular  thoughts  which  happen  to  fill  the  author's 
mmd  at  the  time  of  composition.  The  clearest  expositiony  however*  of 
tins  journal's  views  is  perhaps  contained  in  its  review  of  M.  ]Massott!s 
''  Thirty  Years  of  French  Literature,"  when  referring  to  that  gentU- 
nan's  *'  severity"  upon  the  principle  of  art  pour  Part'-^i  writing,  that 
is,  without  any  specific  moral  purpose.  Surely,  his  critic  argues,  in  so  fiv 
as  art  is  regulated  by  essential  and  eternal  rules,  it  is  its  own  justifioa- 
tion.  The  argument  is,  that  Art  is  but  a  version  of  life  so  oontrived  as 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  imagination.  "  Unless,  therefore,  life 
is  immoni],  art  can  hardly  be  so.  I^^  in  point  of  fact,  the  wicked  axe 
not  plagued  like  other  men,  neither  tormented  like  other  men,  why 
should  not  the  novelist  say  so  ?  If  the  lessons  of  history  are  sometimes 
stem  and  hard  to  read,  why  should  not  those  of  fiction,  which  is  its  shadow, 
be  so  too  ?  A  novelist  is  no  more  disrespectful  to  morality  in  simply  imi- 
tating the  world  as  he  finds  it,  than  the  analyst  is  disrespectful  to  geometry 
in  representing  the  conic  sections  under  algebraical  forms.  If,  indeed,  the 
novelist  represents  the  world  as  worse  than  it  is,  that  is  a  fault  of  art ; 
and  it  is  the  more  serious  because  it  may  have  bad  moral  oonsequencc&" 
The  reviewer  would  by  no  means  deny,  for  example,  that  French  writers  of 
fiction  have  often  erred  in  this  matter,  or  that  many  of  their  books  are 
very  immoral  indeed ;  but  they  do  seem  to  him  to  have  kept  in  view  a 
fieu^t  which  some  of  our  most  popular  English  novelists  appear  altogethw 
to  forget— the  fact  that  a  work  of  imagination  ought  to  be  considered^ 
not  as  a  child's  plaything,  but  as  a  great  and  serious  undertaking,  to  he 
executed  according  to  the  rules  of  its  own  art,  and  not  to  be  mutilated 
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tot  the  sake  of  pointing  any  moral  which  may  strike  the  fancy  of  the 
writer.* 

M.  Eugene  Poitou,  who  has  dbtinguished  hisiself  in  the  home  crusade 
against  immoral  fiction,  is  careful  against  heing  supposed  to  ask  the  novel 
to  become  a  preceptor  of  morals.  He  expressly  maintains  that  neither 
lectures  on  virtue  nor  sermons  of  any  sort  are  within  the  sphere  of 
art.  It  b  not  the  aim  of  drama  or  prose-fiction,  says  M.  Saint-Mare 
Girardin,  to  vanquish  or  extinguish  human  passions,  but  to  make  use  of 
them  as  an  exhibition  which  will  please  a  man,  because  it  moves  him 
through  the  emotions  of  others.  The  duty  of  drama  and  prose-fiction 
simply  is,  not  to  make  the  image  of  passion  more  corruptive  than  pas- 
aon  itself — not  to  mingle  with  it  sophism  or  exaggeration — not  to  turn 
pleasure  into  poison.t  This,  M.  Poitou  remarks,  is  not  asking  too  much 
firom  literature,  but  it  is  asking  a  good  deal :  let  its  pictures  be  true,  and 
ihey  will  cease  to  be  dangerous4  To  ensure  which,  however,  the 
punter  must  be  a  true  artist,  with  a  true  heart  in  his  bosom,  as  well  as  a 
true  eye  in  his  head. 

*  M.  Taine,  the  well-known  French  critic,  who  goes  un-Bnglish  lengths  in  his 
opposilfon  to  didactic  Detion,  makes  war  upon  Mr.  Thackeray  even,  for  an  afflict 
ing  teodeiKy  to  sermonise.  '*  II  nom  semble  entendre  des  instructions  de  ooll^ 
on  des  mangels  de  stfrninaire."  *'  Ces  vieillea  moraUt<^  Qooiqae  utiles  et  bien 
dites,  seatent  le  pedant  paj^  si  common  en  Angleterre,  reccl^Ustiqne  en  cra- 
vate  blanche  plants  comme  un  piquet  au  centre  de  sa  table,  et  d^bitant  pour  trois 
cent  lonis  d'udmonestations  quotidiennes  anx  jeunes  genUanen  que  les  parents  ont 
miB  en  serre  chaude  dans  sa  maisen." 

Hiia  asMdaoms  presonee  of  a  moral  intention,  M.  Taine  continues,  is  hmrtftd 
alike  to  the  romance  and  its  author.  **  Ckinfess  it  we  must :  a  volume  of  Thacka- 
rav'a  has  the  cruel  misfortune  of  repeating  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  or  Canon 
Soimidt's  tales.  .  .  .  We  have  no  wish  to  go  back  to  school :  we  shut  the  book, 

sod  leoommcnd  H  as  a  pill  to  our  little  cousin It  is  dear  from  the  first 

page  that  the  author  wants  to  make  us  affaUe,  and  we  kick  against  an  invitation 
•0  direct ;  we  have  no  fancy  to  be  scolded  In  a  novel ;  we  lose  pur  temper  at  this 
intmaion  of  the  schoolmaster.  We  meant  to  go  to  the  play,  but  have  been 
dnped  by  the  play-bUl,  and  so  we  growl  in  under  tones  at  having  to  hear  a  ser- 


'^  One  coosolation  there  is:  the  characters  of  the  story  suffer  as  much  as  we 
do  onrsdves ;  the  author  spoils  them  while  preaching  to  us  ;  they,  too,  like  us, 
are  sacriflced  to  satire.  They  are  not  beings  he  gives  life  to,  but  puppets  he 
makes  act.  .  .  .  The  events  and  sentiments  of  real  life  are  not  arranged  in  a 
manner  to  form  contrasts  so  well  calculated  and  combinations  so  dever.  Nature 
does  not  invent  thtari  jmix  de  »cme ;  we  soon  discover  that  we  are" — in  the  critic's 
own  language—*'  devant  une  rampe,  en  face  d^acteurs  fard^s,  dont  les  pardes 
sont  Writes  et  dont  les  gestes  sont  not^s."  And  then  follows  a  comparison  be- 
tween Thackeray  and  &Izac— or  rather  between  the  Hebecca  Sharp  of  '*  Vanify 
Ifair^  and  the  VaUrie  Mam^  of  ^  Les  Parents  pauvres"— which  is  far  too  long, 
not  to  say  too  invidioas  (the  constant  epithet  of  such  comparisens),  to  allow  of 
ihrther  citation.  See,  whosoever  will,  jE$$au  dt  Critique  et  cTHittoin,  par  H.  Taine 
(1858),  pp.  193  sqq, 

t  Saint-Marc  Girardln,  Court  de  LUtiraiure  dram,  t,  iii.  p.  47. 

X  Du  Roman  et  du  lli^&tre  contemporains,  par  M.  Eugdne  Poitou  (1857), 
p.  887. 


■    "flONOl^  Di:  BAiZAQ. 

IiT  those  bliulous  times,  wlien  mea  aad  wild  beuts  itooi  on  a  mora 
itunifi&T  footing  lo  each  other  tlioii  is  the  case  in  our  degenerate  dky«,  a 
mighty  hunter  tmce  showed  a  liou  a  jHCtura  gf  the  monwii  of  Ae  desert 
'being  mattrestetl  by  his  tno-Iegged  oppooent  "  Abl"  replied  the  lion, 
SBgely  appl^ng  his  claw  to  his  noie,  "  but  suppose  tbe  lion  had  pair>t«d  die 
picture  r  This  apologue  appears  to  us  specially  applicable  lo  the  relations 
subsisting  between  author  and  publisher  ;  we  have  heard  the  one  side  of 
the  story  tttgue  ad  natueam,  but  the  publisher  has  hitherto  maintained 
silence.  Authors  may  hiss,  but  he  consoles  himself  by  reckoning  up  tbe 
money  safely  stowed  away  in  his  chest.  At  lengtli,  howerer,  Miis  rule 
has  been  broken  by  M.  Edinond  Werdet,*  who  has  produced  a  tvty 
ftmnsing  and  characteristic  book  about  the  great  Freneh  author  to  vhoie 
'  l&eKet  he  owed  his  ruin.  Before  analysbg  it,  we  will  first  show  how  tlie 
'  connexion  commenced  between  Boliac  and  Werdet.  Tbe  Utter  was  en- 
gaged OS  commercial  traveller  to  a  publishing  house,  and  thus  'mtfl  eora- 
nissioned  to  make  an  offer  to  the  rising  young  author  for  a  new  book. 
So  large  was  Its  sale  that  M.  Werdet  determined  on  turning  publisber 
and  making  his  fortune  by  subsidising  the  "  future  mnrshal  df  Wench 
literature."  He  had  but  modest  resources  at  his  command-^jostlSOt-^to 
commence  the  campaign,  but  he  was  young  and  hopeful.  He  RJkde  VHe 
offer  to  De  Balzac,  who  laughed  at  him,  and  he  quitted  his  presaooe  in 
disgust.  In  less  than  a  fartnight,  however,  the  author  was  in  want  of 
money,  and  recommenced  negotiations,  which  ended  in  Werdet's  pto^ 
chasing  the  reprint  of  "  Le  M6decin  de  Campagne,"  for  which  he  paid 
hit  entire  capital.  But  this  was  not  all :  Werdet  oetermiaod  on  becoming 
exclusive  publisher  of  Balzac's  works,  and  there  was  some  di£Gcu1ty  in 
getting  them  together,  lor  the  author  had  no  less  than  six  publishers — 
probably  on  the  principle  oFthe  bankrupt,  who  had  half  a  doien  banking 
acoounU  that  he  might  overdraw  them  all.  At  last,  however,  M.  Werdet 
sooceeded  in  carrying  out  his  design,  and  for  seven  years  be  eojoved  the 
ruinous  honour  of  being  Balzac's  banker  and  publisher.  At  lenglli,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  confess  himself  ruined,  owing  to  Bailee's  delay  in  send- 
ing in  copy,  the  author  coolly  turned  on  his  heel,  saying  that  Ait  pnh^ 
lisner  must  be  a  roillionnaire,  and  resold  the  copyrights  at  an  advance  to 
another  enterprising  publisher,  leaving  to  M.  Werdet  the  glory  of  having 
been  his  sole  publisher,  and  the  costly  honour  of  his  intimacy.  la  the 
present  volume,  M.  Werdet,  then,  gives  an  animated  account  of  their  con- 
nexion, and  from  it  we  shall  be  enabled  to  draw  up  a  description  of  one 
of  the  greatest  novelists  France  has  yet  possessed. 

Honor^  de  Balzac  was  born  at  Tours  on  tbe  16th  of  May,  1799.  His 
ntber  had  been  saved  from  the  guillotine  in  1793,  by  being  amxnnfed 
commissary  to  the  army  of  the  north;  in  1 797,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  retired  to  Tours,  vrhere  he  enjoyed  an  easy 
competency.   At  the  age  of  seven,  young  Honor^  was  sent  to  the  Collie 
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de  Vend6me9  then  condncted  by  the  Oratorigns,  where  he  remained  seven 

long  yean  without  a  sinele  holiday,   ,  ^  the  e wration  of  this  time^  the 

lad  was  attacked  by  a  metes  of  c&nut,  *ana  his  &ther  bore  him  home  to 

be  cured.     Soon  after,  tne  family  remove^  to  Pai^s,  where-,  the  fa|;her  had 

been  appointed  eecomisMry^general  to  the  first  division,  and  Honof6, 

J  having  reoovered  bk  health;  was  plac(^  at  a  private  school  in  the  Marais, 

being  the  despair  of  bis  master  by  his  inattention  and  carelessness.    At 

the  1^  of  eighteen  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  anjdi  was  receiv^  as 

avocat  when  twenty.     In  obedience  to  his  fatner^s  wishes  be  entered  9» 

clerk  in  tbeoflEice  of  Goyonnet  de  Merville,  where  he  met  with  £kigi^ne 

,  Scribe  and  itilee  Janin,  both  equally  disgusted  with  their  profession ;  and 

the  result  was  that  Honor^  refused  all  the  excellent  offers  of  partnership, 

,an4  decided  on  becoming  a  literary  man.    This  decision  covud  not  have 

jl^een  airived  at  during  a  worse  moment,  for  his  father  had  been  super- 

ySadedy  iMtd  had  lost  a  heavy  amount  by  bad  speculations;  but  nothing 

.wioilld  move,  the  yonng  man  from  his  determination.     He  occupied  the 

tiaditional  garret,  receiving  an  allowance  of  five  pounds  a  months  and 

]lji§d.|^.fifie*proBpect  of  starvation  before  him.     Of  course,  he  began  with 

.fti  tr^iedy^-on  the  snbject  of  Cromwell,  which  was  read  in  family  council 

\fk  162^  aad  Andrieux,  a  literary  authority,  asserted  that  it  did  not  con- 

^t^i  tb^  digbtett  trace  of  talent     But  the  young  man  would  not  pi^n 

i^e^M ;  Cromwell  was  consigned  to  the  flames,  and  he  began  writing  a 

tff}m$in»y,hut  even  at  the  outset  his  fatal  habit  of  indecision  was  predo- 

< '  Iff  nfta  l&e  period  when  the  "Manuels  Koret "  were  creating  aa  intense  ea- 
ioitmeat.  Yotmg  Balzac,  in  a  toilet  which  required  renovation  from  head  to 
ioB^  went  one  day  to  Levavasseur,  the  publisher,  with  the  idea  of  a  wocli;^  to  be 
l^^d  **  Manoel  de  rfiomme  d' Affaires.''  The  idea  was  accepted,  and  the  author 
xec^veden  account  300  Ir.,  on  promise  of  delivering  the  copy  a  month  later.  Of 
bouxae  he  did  not  keep  his  word,  and  at  length  Levavasseur  went  to  look  up  the 
author.  Tlie  latter,  to  pacify  his  severe  craditor,  offered  to  read  him  some  pas- 
sages from  a  romance  he  was  then  writing.  The  proposition  was  accq>ted,  and 
the  pufofisber  was  so  struck  hy  the  originality  of  the  novel,  that  he  said,  "I  will 
buy  your  MS.  for  2000  fr.,  and  annnl  the  bargain  for  the  ManueL  Gome  with 
mtf  and  I  will  give  you  1000  fr.  on  account,  and  you  shall  receive  the  other 
800  fr.  the  di^  the  MS.  is  delivered  in.  Does  that  suit  you  ?"  Babuic  gladly 
aooepted,  and*  althooghthe  MS.  was  d^ayed  a  very  lon^  time,  Levavasseur  at  last 
piihnshedj  in  1829,  '*  JbaPhysiologie  da  Manage/'  which  produced  an  enormous 
sensation,    ^rom  that  day  literature  counted  a  roaster — ^France  a  new  Moli^rc. 

.  £at  before  the  new  author  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  himself  famous, 
^9  had  many  a  bitter  ordeal  to  undergo.  Pressed  by  his  family  to  under- 
take some  zespeotahle  enterprise,  he  had  accepted  the  money  a  fnend 
a^vanoedy  and  started  as  publisher  of  one-volumed  editions  of  the  French 
Classics.  On  the  failure  of  this  scheme  he  determined  on  becoming  a 
nrifter.in  partnership  with  Barbier,  neither  of  them  knowing  anything  of 
nbe  business.  Very  naturally  they  soon  raised  a  flourishing  crop  of  bad 
<llebftB.  Balaac  was  just  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  when  his  mother 
came  forward  vrith  50)000 fr.  and  saved  him.  Then  his  resolve  was  fixed : 
as  printing  had  xobbed  him  of  a  fortune,  he  must  recover  it  from  the  same 
Bonrce ;  he  buckled  resolutely  to  work,  and  by  the  year  1831  he  had  at- 
tained the  positioo  he  coveted.  It  was  at  this  period  that  his  oonneaion 
with  Weidet  commencedi  who  Balzac  glowingly  expected  would  become  the 
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GMttaUe  of  (ke  Fienbb  Wdikr  Soott  The  piiUUMr  Umh  qpatda jr  fouoA 
tlMt  he  was  BOt on  a  bed  of  roeee^  Bakae  wee  eointently  ha.  hot  water: 
the  patrieian  de  wm  evenly  oerped  again8t»  and  Bakao  was  very  prood 
of  his  fiunily  aeuloheooi  more  so  perhaps  than  h»  literary  renowii, 
although  he  was  wont  to  say,  **  Theie  are  only  thxee  men  in  France  who 
ean  write  our  language:  myself,  Th^phile  Gnutiei^  and  Victor  Hugo.^ 
Of  his  former  foible,  Philar^te  Chasles  supplies  a  suggeetiTe  anecdote : 

After  the  appearsnoe  of  M.  de  Ctutine's  work  on  Russia,  it  was  stated  that 
the  emperor  had  expressed  an  extreme  desire  to  secure  the  senrices  of  a  Fremsh 
pen  oa^>ahle  of  refuting  the  calumnies  of  the  marquis.  De  Balsac,  if  we  may 
oelieve  the  AMsbura  Qtuttte,  took  post  for  St.  Petersburg^  and,  on  aniyiog 
there,  addressed  to  Uie  emperor  a  letter  drawn  up  as  follows :  ''M.  de  Bakac 
the  writer  and  M.  de  Balzao  the  gentleman  solicit  from]  his  majesty  the  favour 
of  a  private  audience."  The  next  day,  according  to  the  same  Gazette,  an  equeny 
of  the  emperor  brought  De  Balzac  the  following  reply  in  his  majesty's  own 
handwriting:  *'M.  de  Balac  the  gentleman  and  Ji.  de  Balzac  the  writer  can 
take  the  post  again  as  soon  aa  uiey  please ;"  whereupon  De  Balzao  started 
home  again« 

Another  eril  from  wfiich  the  publisher  snffered  was  the  sadden  caprioes 
wlrieh  De  Balzac,  would  take.  Thus,  when  copy  was  earnestly  wanted  to 
sate  the  credit  of  the  honse,  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  going  straighft 
to  Vienna,  where  he  promised  to  write  like  a  tiger.  I^eedless  to  add,  that 
the  publisher  had  to  advance  the  funds.  Three  weeks  later  he  received  a 
letter  fit>m  De  Balzac  stating  that  he  was  hard  at  woric,  and  termimrting 
with  a  postscript  that  he  had  drawn  on  him  at  sight  for  1500fr.  on 
Bothschild.  When  the  author  at  length  returned  at  the  expiration  of  a 
month,  he  did  not  bring  a  line  of  MS.  with  him.  A  curious  aneodote 
oonneeted  with  the  journey  is  worth  quotation.  It  waa  told  omr  poblisher 
hj  Augoste,  the  gvest  man's  valet : 

"I  was  much  embarrassed  at  each  relay  to  pay  the  Grerman  postboys.  I  did 
not  know  a  word  of  the  language,  but  my  master  supplied  a  phui.  He  gave  me 
a  little  bag  of  silver  groschen,  and  on  arriving  at  the  post-house  the  boy  would 
come  to  the  carriage  door.  I  looked  attentively  between  his  two  ejres,  and  put 
in  his  hand  a  groscuen,  then  another,  and  another,  till  I  saw  him  smile.  Then  I 
saw  I  had  given  him  a  piece  too  much.  I  took  it  back  quickly,  and  the  man  was 

In  1885,  De  Balaac  hit  on  the  magnificent  idea  of  being  diief  editor 
of  a  grand  literary  and  critical  review  which  should  enrpass  all  othen, 
and  for  this  purpose  induced  Werdet  to  buy  for  him  the  Chronique  de 
Porta,  The  first  aothon  in  Fkris  joined  him,  as  will  be  foond  from  the 
fcUowing  OKtract ; 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  contributors :  De  Balzac,  editor-in-chief,  especial^ 

charged  with  foreign  politics ;  Jules  Bandeau,  theatres ;  Emile  R ,  light  litera- 

tnie ;  Ghistaye  Plancne  (whom  I  gained  for  the  Chromque  by  paying  his  debts  and 
bn^g  him  decent  clotlies),  serious  critiques ;  Jacques  de  Ciiaudee-Aiguea,  light 
criticism,  under  the  orders  of  his  master,  Gustavo  Phmche ;  Baymond  Brucker, 
novels  and  romances ;  Alphonse  Karr,  souibs  and  epigrams.  Ttaeophile  Gautier 
published  in  it  a  "Tour  m  Belgium,''  "La  Morte  AmoureusC:,"  and  "La 
Chaine  d'Or;"  and,  lastly.  Charts  de  Bernard  wrote  for  it  "LaPemmede 
Quarante  Ans/'  and  "  La  Aose  Jaune." 

The  Chromqua  appeared  every  Thursday  and  aunday^  and  on  the 
day  tfaa  eontributots  always  dined  with  Wasda^  in  which  thaj 
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aiver  Smki^  em  if  Aojr  forget  thw  eofj.  By  miMgiit^  htmewt, 
they  woald  have  grown  sufficiently  sober  for  seriow  worir,  and  hmmt 
writing  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco,  which  De  Bftlno  detested,  saying  -Aat 
notluDg  good  could  ooaoe  from  the  brain  of  a  maa  given  to  that  eoefeoa. 
We  can  eerily  foiesee  ifce  only  leeiilt  of  eoch  a  system,  aad,  althongh  the 
{Miigeof  Da  Bafane'e  name  sent  np  tbe  circulation  for  a  time,  his  habite 
of  idlenees  soon  gained  the  upper  hand.  The  reriew  went  down  Tery 
fiat,  and  the  editor  was  glad  to  dispose  of  it  at  last  at  a  considerable 
kes.  There  were  three  great  peculiarities  about  De  Balzac*  which  fur* 
mshed  neTcr-ending  topics  for  jeste:  these  were  his  hair,  his  mania  for 
DoUlity,  and,  h»tly«  his  jewelled  eane.  The  origin  of  the  latter,  and  the 
mysterious  rumours  spcead  about  its  Talne,  justify  us  in  examining  mote 
imely  into  its  origin.  In  the  first  plaoe,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
De  Balnc  receiTed  more  than  eleven  thousand  letters  firom  lady  ad- 
mireTS,  and  Tery  many  valuable  presents,  only  due  to  the  chivalrous 
an&or  who  so  nobly  championed  the  "  femme  de  trente  ans."  It  must 
also  net  be  forgotten  that  De  Balsac  had  an  intense  averrion  for  serving 
JD  the  Garde  Nationale^  aad  Marshal  Lobau  was  very  atact  in  oattii^ 
«Dt  aU  the  soldiers  in  their  tmm.  Numberless  were  the  evasions  te 
^ihich  De  Babae  had  veeouise,  until  one  fatal  day  a  refractory  uujaeant 
g^  boM  of  him,  aad  locked  him  up  in  the  Hdtel  des  Haricots  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  In  bis  despair  he  sent  off  for  Werdet,  who  was  to  be  sure 
sad  eorae  to  dinner^  aad  not  focgei  some  money.  A  splendid  repute 
was  sent  in  fimn  V^feur's,  and  laid  in  the  refootory,  where  they  netioedp 
to  th«r  snrpriae^  a  still  mora  magni6oent  cover  for  esie  person:  this 
belonged  to  Ei^g&ne  Sue,  who  seen  made  his  appearance.  De  Bakac 
amnted  him  to  join  ia  his  repast,  but  Sue  declined,  for  Ins  people  had 
oome  espiessly  to  w«dt  on  Inm.  This  simple  incident  qmte  destroyed 
Bakac's  good  spirits^  and  the  s^t  of  the  white«gloved  domestics  was 
meet  ind^gestibla  De  Baliao  was  evidently  defeated  on  his  own  field. 
The  neat  day,  when  Werdet  arrived  at  the  prison,  he  found  De  Bakae's 
3oam  completely  crowded  with  good  things,  sent  in  l^  his  admirers.  No 
temptatioB  wonld  mdaee  De  Balaao  to  retam  to  the  rsfoetory  and  meat 
Sae :  he  was  diagueted  with  his  aristocratio  airs  and  prstensionB,  which 
hannonised  so  ill  with  his  plebeian  name.  So  the  word  was  passed  to  ail 
Us  allies  to  virit  the  prisoner  in  his  cell,  and  help  to  demoHsh  the  dainty 
aates.  Daring  the  dinner  a  parcel  was  brought  m  for  the  host,  whioh, 
#n  opening,  was  found  to  contain  a  tress  of  hair,  passed  through  aa 
emenld  rii^  of  great  value.  A  piece  of  paper,  accompanying  it,  bore 
the  motto,  **  An  unknown  frieDd.'*  All  at  once  an  idea  struck  Babato : 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  justice  to  all  the  presents  he  received; 
he,  thererare^  determined  to  pick  out  the  handsomest  stones,  and  send 
them  to  Gosselin,  to  be  mounted  as  the  knob  of  a  cane.  This  waa  done; 
and  such  waa  the  origin  of  ^e  historic  cane. 

But  while  De  BaLme  was  the  lion  of  Parisian  society,  and  courted  by 
all  the  beauty  of  the  capital,  he  did  not  neglect  his  woric,  Wheaever 
the  *'  fiiria"  assailed  him,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  stody,  and  worked 
trsmendously  hard.  No  one  was  allowed  to  approach  him.  All  the 
letters  that  airived  were  collected  in  a  china  vase,  and  not  opened  till 
the  fit  for  writing  had  passed  off.  The  ourtains  were  drawn,  the  shut* 
aloeedf  four  wax  tmpetB,  m  silver  eand]estiok%  wave  lighted,  and 
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De  Balsac  ivrote  indefatigably  at  a  small  tabk.     Hi4  dreis  was  moat 
eiirioua,  as  our  audior  describoB  it : 

He  was  always  attired  in  the  wliite  gown  of  a  Dominican,  made  of  cacbemere 
in  sommer,  of  fine  wool  in  winter,  his  legs  free  in  their  movements,  encased  in 
wide  white  trousers,  his  feet  elegantly  covered  by  red  morocoo  slippers,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  a  lon|[  Venetian  chain  fastened  roand  his  waist, 
from  which  hung  a  golden  paper-kni£e  and  a  pair  of  scissors  of  the  same  metaL 
At  eight  in  the  evening,  after  a  light  repast,  he  usually  retired  to  bed,  and 
returned  to  his  modest  table  at  two  in  the  morning.  Until  six  his  light  and 
rapid  crowquill-pen  flew  over  the  paper,  and  was  l£e  only  sound  to  break  the 
solemn  irilence.  Then  he  took  a  batn,  in  which  he  remained  an  hour,  plunged 
in  meditation.  At  eight  o'clock  Augnste  brought  him  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  he 
swallowed  without  sugar.  Prom  eight  till  nine  I  was  admitted,  to  bring  him 
jMX>ofs  or  tear  from  him  some  copy ;  the  labour  of  composing  then  beean  again 
with  the  same  ardour  until  mid-o&y.  Then  he  breakfasted  on  plain  boued  eggs, 
and  terminated  this  temperate  repast  by  another  cup  of  coffee,  still  without 


brightened  him  up.  Prom  seven  to  eight  I  was  again 
presence,  llius  De  Balzac  lived  and  worked.  After  six  weeks  or  two  months 
of  this  oenobitic  life,  he  would  be  seen  abroad  again,  with  his  features  pale  and 
fearfolly  sunken.  He,  however,  soon  recovered,  thsmks  to  his  marvellous  con- 
stitution, and  re-entered  the  world  to  collect  fresh  colours  for  his  palette,  and. 
hum  from  flower  to  flower  like  a  bee. 

Now  and  then,  in  his  study  of  character  and  strange  search  for  quaint 
names,  which  he  assiduously  collected  from  sig^,  he  would  invito  If. 
Werdet  to  accompany  him  through  the  lower  parts  of  the  Cit^  and  hat^ 
a  regular  day's  debauch,  in  which  the  publisher  paid  the  piper.  On  one 
occasion  Balzac  invited  him  to  dine  with  him  at  Vary's  after  a  long 
day's  research.  This  was  the  bill  of  fare  which  De  Balzac  conscientiously 
selected  and  devoured  for  himself,  as  lus  companion  was  suffering  from  a 
bilious  attack :  one  hundred  Ostend  oysters ;  twelve  cutlet8>  with  parsley, 
au  natnrel ;  a  duck  and  turnips ;  a  brace  of  roast  partridges  ;  a  sole  h 
la  Normande  ;  without  counting  the  hors  d'oeuvre  and  dessert,  all  washed 
down  by  the  finest  wines.  When  dinner  was  over,  De  Balzac  aaked  the 
publisher  for  money,  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  only  forty  francs,  and 
besides,  had  been  invited  to  dinner.  Of  course  that  was  not  enough  for 
the  author,  so  he  only  accepted  five  francs,  which  were  passed  him  under 
the  table,  and  then  called  loudly  for  the  bill.  When  it  arrived,  he  took 
out  his  pencil  and  wrote  a  few  words  at  the  bottom ;  then,  handing  it 
with  the  five  francs  to  the  waiter,  he  told  him  to  give  it  to  the  dame  de 
comptolr  from  M.  Honor6  de  Balzac.  M.  Werdet,  naturally  cnrioua 
about  this  new  way  to  pay  a  debt,  inquired  what  was  the  meaning  of  it 
all  when  they  reached  the  Palais  Royal  gardens,  but  De  Balzac  merely 
told  him  he  would  find  out  to-morrow.  All  at  once,  they  met  two  friends, 
and  De  Balzac  insisted  on  Werdet  producing  some  money  for  one  of 
them  to  ^lay  with.  Twenty  francs  were  soon  lost,  while  De  Balzao  was 
entering  into  a  profound  calculation  of  how  he  would  spend  the  money 
when  the  bank  was  broken.  Then  De  Balzac  went  and  borrowed  for^ 
francs  of  lus  heraldic  engraver,  which  followed  the  others,  and  the  aothor^ 
finding  luck  was  against  him,  all  at  once  decided  on  going  to  the  Fn- 
nambules.  Here,  however,  he  became  so  excited  that  the  tUU  insisted  on 
his  being  turned  out,  and  the  party  only  saved  themselves  by  a  preciptato 
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niMat.  Last  of  M,  tbey  vtmi  t^  B(UaatfV  aad  dmnk  tea,  nhen  he 
entered  into  a  profound  explanation  of  his  inftdKble  8j«tem  to  break  ^fwf 
bank.  The  next  morning  M-.  Werdet  receiyed  an  explanation  of  the 
dinner  and  its  conaequenoes.  First,  he  was  banded  a  bill  from  Vary's  for 
six^-two  francs,  then  an  order  £rom  the  engraver  for  forty  franos ;  alto« 
grether,  the  day's  debauch  cost  him  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs. 
But  that  was  littie  enough  for  the  honour  of  having  been  in  De  Balzac's 
company  a  whole  day. 

The  jewelled  cane  led  to  many  expenses;  of  course  the  author  could 
not  go  on  foot  with  such  a  superb  ornament,  so  he  hired  a  coup6  at  20 L 
a  month.  His  liveries  were  splendid:  he  kept  a  coachman  nearly  as 
majestic  as  him  who  drove  the  British  ambassador,  and  a  groom  as 
modest  in  his  proportions  as  General  Tom  Thumb ;  he  had  his  box  at 
the  Opera  and  at  the  Italiens,  and  assumed  his  proper  place  among  the 
lions  of  the  day.  At  times,  too,  the  cane  would  be  mislaid,  and  then  t)e 
Babeae  suffered  i^nies.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  until  it  was  re- 
gained, and  everybody  of  his  acquaintance  was  sent  off  in  search  of  the 
inestimable  plaything  which  formed  so  integpral  a  part  of  the  admired 
author.  Strange  to  say,  however,  that  while  De  BaJzac  affected  a  fairy  * 
like  luxury  in  his  home,  and  went  the  most  extravagant  lengths  to 
giati^  his  sensual  fancies,  which  formed  a  portion  of  his  existence,  he 
was  frequently  utterly  neglectful  of  his  own  appearance.  Here  is  a 
cnrioif?  ii^tance : 

il  roliuned  with  him  one  day  from  «Ghaillot  in  a  hired  cab.  As  usual,  he  was 
dre^sed-^although  it  was  winter — ^in  a  brown  paletot,  well  worn,  and  which  had 
doiie  geod  service.  A  cravat  of  red  merino  was  twisted  like  a  cord  round  his 
neck.  Wide  trousers^  of  a  dark  colour,  scarcely  came  downTto  his  ankles,  ex- 
posing coarse  stockings  of  black  wool,  and  clumsy  shoes  tied  with  pieces  of 
strti^.  His  hat,  now  very  brown  on  the  brim,  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
brushed  sunee  the  day  he  bought  it.  When  De  Balzac  had  left  the  cab,  I  turned 
to  my  driver,  and  asked  him,  "  Can  you  guess  who  that  was?''  "Why,  bour- 
geois, that  is  as  clear  as  da^,"  replied  my  numbered  Automedon;  **  who  else 
could  it  be  bat  a  drover  of  Poissy  P" 

The  Wandering  Jew,  we  are  told  on  the  best  authority,  always  had 
five  sous  in  hb  pocket,  but  De  Balaac  had  never  more  than  two,  which 
Aiigtttte  always  took  care  to  provide,  for  in  those  days  you  had  to  pay  to 
pass  over  some  of  the  bridges.  During  the  time  our  author  enjoyed  his 
aeqoaintanee,  De  Balzac  only  had  three  servants — Rose,  Auguste,  and 
Ins  groom  Grain  de  Mil.  Auguste,  his  valet  de  chambre  and  factotum, 
ims  »  young  man  of  about  twenty,  very  short,  most  discreet,  and  dumb 
a»  a  vuet  ovg^t  to  be.  He  adored  his  master,  who  was  less  a  master  to 
fakn  thitt  ft  fnend;  hut  in  1840  he  leh  him  for  some  unexplained  reason^ 
and  beeaoM  clerk  in  a  linendraper's.  Rose,  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  '*k  gnmde  Nanon,"  was  a  perfect  cordon-bleu,  and  her  only  cause  of 
imha^iness  unB  when  her  master  would  not  eat  her  nice  dishes.  Often 
•ad  often  Would  she  tickle  his  olfiictory  nerves  by  a  dainty  consomme, 
which  her  master  would  rudely  repulse ;  then  she  would  cry,  and  declare 
she  would  leave  Mossieu,  as  her  talent  was  rusting  through  his  neglect, 
and  at  last,  bom  sheer  compassion,  he  would  swallow  the  consomme, 
bidding  her  not  to  let  that  happen  a^in.  As  for  the  microscopic  groom, 
he  &i  in  1897,  in  Rose's  arms,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  illness  De 
Bfttaac^n^ver  fidled  to  ymt  him  every  day. 
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M.  Werdet  eHi»«ie8  ib&t  up  Id  tlia  period  of  theif  ntplure  in  18a8» 
Do  Bakao  had  drawn  nwM  than  450,000  finacs  ftoa  bk  wodu.  Thw 
wUhout  takiog  into  aecoaat  all  he  iveeived  up  to  the  date  ef  bis  deaths 
Stimngely  enough,  he  nevwr  lost  a  single  penny  hy  one  of  hia  puUiahan* 
Money  exerted  an  irvesiatible  »ttraotion  over  himr*-Bot  aa  money,  for  he 
was  not  greedy  of  it,  hut  as  the  representative  of  a  luaary  whieh  he  loved 
almost  to  madness.  We  have  already  dluded  to  the  magnifieenoe  he 
displayed  in  his  apartments.  The  description  M.  Werdet  gives  of  hie 
looms  in  the  Rue  CMStni  will  show  that  we  have  not  exaggenited : 

The  gallery  led  into  a  small  sidoD,  lighted  hj  a  large  window :  from  this  room 
you  passed  into  the  author's  study.  On  one  side  was  the  bedroom,  on  the  other 
was  the  dining-room,  from  which  a  nrivate  staircase  led  to  the  kitchen.  I  will 
now  describe,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  oroker,  two  rooms — ^the  study  and  the  bath- 
room ;  that  will  suffice  to  make  known  how  the  other  rooms  would  be  furnished. 
Under  a  curtain,  between  the  window  and  the  wall  of  the  salon,  was  a  small 
secret  door  opening  into  the  bath-room,  whose  walls,  covered  with  white  stueeo» 
and  bath  of  white  marble,  received  light  from  a  window  in  the  roof,  of  which 
the  panes  were  pink,  and  diffused  a  rosy  hue  over  the  room.  Two  high-ba^ed 
red  morocco  chairs  were  the  sole  furniture  of  this  elegant  bath-room,  which  was 
quite  worthy  of  a  pretty  woman.  Hence  we  r^h  his  sleeping  apartment,  which 
quite  dazzled  the  visitor.  It  was  furnished  with  that  taste,  nclmess,  and  sump- 
tuousness,  so  white  and  pink,  so  perfumed  with  the  rarest  flowers,  so  glistening 
with  gold»  that  it  would  nave  been  an  admirable  nuptial  chamber  for  a  duchess 
of  fifteen.  The  study  was  furnished,  on  the  other  hand,  with  marked  simplicity : 
the  floor  was  covered  with  soft  carpeting  of  black  and  blue ;  a  handsome  ebony 
bookcase  with  glass-doors  occupied  all  one  side  of  the  wall.  This  splendid  piece 
of  fiUniture  contained  a  selection  of  rare  and  precious  books,  bound  splendidly 
in  red  morocco,  and  bearing  on  the  back  and  sides  the  arms  of  the  £ntragu£S, 
All  the  French  classics  were  there,  a  few  Latin  authors,  aDd— very  few  volumes 
of  the  most  celebrated  modem  writers.  There  was  also  a  very  cunous  collection 
of  all  those  authors  who,  like  Swedenborg  (of  whom  Be  Bahsac  was  a  passionate 
admirer),  had  written  about  mysticism,  secret  sciences,  and  the  religious  faith  of 
nations.  On  a  bracket  opposite  the  bookcase  was  a  plaster  statue  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  presented  to  Be  Hadzac  by  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  statue  on  the 
Yend6me  column.  To  the  hUt  of  the  sword  was  attached  a  small  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  the  author  had  written  in  his  minute  charaeters,  ''  Ce  qu'il  n'a  pu 
achever  par  I'^p^,  je  Tacoomplirai  par  la  plume. — ^Qonoius  j>£  Bauac."  On 
the  chimney  was  a  gbss  of  average  height,  with  a  pendule,  and  a  couple  of 
Sevres  vases.  All  over  it  were  spr^  strange  trifles,  exclusively  feminine :  here 
a  crumpled  glove,  which  seemed  to  have  betooged  to  a  child ;  there  a  little  satin 
slipper,  too  dainty  even  for  an  Andalusian  marchioness ;  further  on,  a  small  iron 
key,  quite  rusted.  When  I  asked  Be  Balzac  about  it  one  day,  he  replied  that  it 
was  his  talisman,  and  that  he  attached  great  value  to  it.  The  rest  of  the  furni- 
ture in  this  gloony  uid  peaceful  retreat  was  a  large  fauteuil  oovered  with  red 
morocco,  a  modest  vritii^-tabk  with  a  plain  green  doih,  and  fonr  high^backed 
ebony  chairs  eovered  with  brown  damask. 

So  great  was  our  author's  horror  of  being  again  arrested  for  not 
serving  in  the  Garde  Nationale,  that  he  determined  on  never  again  having 
a  local  habitation,  or  even  a  name.  He  kept  on  his  house  in  the  Rue 
Cassini,  putting  up  a  bill  for  lodgings  to  let,  and  his  friends  received  a 
password,  which  was  changed  weekly.  Then  he  hired  a  house  at  Chaillot 
under  the  name  of  Madame  Brunet,  which  he  furnished  with  the  most 
astounding  luxury.  Thence  he  was  driven  by  the  indefatigable  sergeant^ 
who  sent  him  a  note  through  the  posty  addressed  to  ''  M.  de  Balzac,  dit 


Mm.  Veara  Bmme^  homn9  ie  kttrM^  Ckmmm  dt  k  1«  Ugioo,"  ^ 
He  had  made  op  hia  mind  not  loserve^.  aad  rwaqmiaily  faaiit  at  Javdaaa 
a  apleeodid  Tilki  whieh  fiat  tha  sal^eet  of  Jnfef  J«ob'a  jokea«  <<  I  am 
sM  t<^haar  k,"  taid  tha  talantad  entiQ.  <'I  am  aartun  tka  vHU  wUl  ba 
fcr  aak  within  a  yaar,  and  I  will  buy  it."  Hia  last  abode  was  in  the 
AH^  Fortan^,  now  known  as  tha  AU^  dtt  Baittc,  whieh  waa  aajperbir 
fitted  vff  akhovgh  tha  author  was  quite  niinad.  But  than  ha  had  a  fritti 
in  his  goad  fovtuaa^  aa  will  ba  aaen  from  the  UnUowiw  anaedote,  snppliad 
bgr  Ain^d^  Holland : 

^  De  Balzac^s  fixed  idea  daring  his  whole  life  was  to  eain  milliona.  His  ambi- 
tion was  to  rival  in  luxury  MM.  Alexandre  Bamas  and  Lamartine,  who,  prior  to 
the  reroluUon  of  1846,  were  the  two  moat  luxurious  authors  in  the  world.  To 
cain  thoae  millions  he  would  hare  gone  to  Chiim ;  and  he  wanted  his  friend 
LaorentJan  to  ffo  with  him  to  tha  Grand  Mogul,  asaerting  that  he  would  give 
him  tons  of  gold  in  exdumge  for  a  ring  De^aJzao  possessed,  and  which  de* 
scended  in  a  straight  line  from  Mahomet.  He  woke  the  poor  fellow  at  three  in 
the  morning  to  impart  this  noble  project,  and  insisted  on  setting  off  at  once  in  a 
post-chaise — of  course,  at  the  expense  of  the  emperor.  He  was  seriously  augiy 
with  Laurent-Jan  for  twelve  hours  because  he  refused  to  go. 

Henri  Mooaier  also  tells  a  characteristic  aneedote  of  the  great  author* 
Afler  the  soccess  of  "  P^ra  Goriot/'  he  had  an  idea  werth  half  a  million :  it 
merely  consisted  in  opening  a  grocer's  shop  on  the  Boulevard  das 
TtslienSi  where  all  the  world  would  flock  to  buy  (torn  the  distinguished 
writer.  At  Jardies,  when  he  could  not  carry  out  his  fantasies,  he  had 
a  simple  way  of  satisfying  his  desires.  He  would  take  a  piece  of  eharcoalt 
and  write  upon  the  walls  and  ceilings  :  *'  Here  a  chimney  of  Parian 
marble;"  '^  Here  a  ceiling  painted  by  Eugene  Delacroix ;"  **  Here  a  mosaic 
flooring  made  of  all  the  rarest  woods." 

De  Balzac  was  an  indefatigable  writer:  finom  1827  to  1848  he  pub- 
lisbed  ninety-seven  works,  every  word  of  which  he  wrote  himself,  without 
the  aid  of  a  secretary  or  a  corrector  of  proofs.  For  the  theatres  he  did 
not  work  so  industriously,  owing  to  a  eertain  want  of  the  poetical  afflatus ; 
thus,  be  once  gave  Th^phile  Gautier  a  five-act  tragedy  to  put  into 
riivme,  and  was  quite  surprised  that  it  was  not  finished  in  three  daySt 
His  first  piece  was  "  Vautrin,"  brought  out  at  the  Porte  St  Martin  in 
1840,  and  suppressed,  as  one  of  the  actors  mimicked  a  very  high  pea- 
sonage.  His  next  piece  was  the  "  Ressources  de  Quinola,"  performed  at 
the  Odeon  ;  and  his  hatf  "  Mercadet,"  which  met  with  enormous  success 
at  the  Th^&tre-Fran^ais.  In  1849,  he  had  in  rehearsal  a  pUy  called 
'<  Le  Roi  des  Mendiants,"  which  was,  however,  never  performed. 

In  1850,  De  Bahsac  returned  to  Paris  with  a  wife  whom  he  adoredt 
and  whom  he  bad  loved  for  many  years,  the  Countess  Eve  de  Hanska. 
Her  fortune  would  have  enabled  lum  to  live  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  but  death  was  eager  for  its  prey.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  August 
of  the  same  year,  at  die  age  of  fifty.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  all 
the  celebrities  of  the  capital,  and  the  cords  were  held  by  M.  Baroche, 
Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  Francis  Wey.  The  funeral  oration 
was  pronounced  by  Victor  Hugo  at  Pere  Lachaise,  in  the  presence  of  an 
enormous  crowd.  He  lies  between  Charles  Nodier  and  Casimir  Dela- 
vigne,  and  his  bust  in  bronze,  by  David  d' Angers,  crowns  the  summit  of 
the  monument.     A  few  days  later,  a  special  decree  ordered  hb  bust  to  be 
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placed  in  the  museiim  at  VesMillet,  ^t  Ptntheon  of  Fnndi 
Like  B^ranger,  the  aotibor  of  the  *'  Cona^die  Hnmaine"  had  not  the 
honour  to  be  a  member  of  the  Aead6mie  Fran^aiae :  he  fiuled  twice  in  hit 
attempts  to  enter  it,  just  as  he  had  missed  the  Monthyon  prise  in  1835 
with  his  '<  Medecin  de  Campagne."  The  learned  Areopagos,  when  the 
question  of  admitting  De  Balsac  was  discussed,  gave  as  the  pretext  for 
refusal  his  want  of  sufficient  fortune.  ''  As  the  Academy  does  not  want 
me  in  my  honourable  porerty,"  the  candidate  wrote  on  this  occasion  to 
his  friend  Charles  Nodier,  **  it  will  have  at  a  later  date  to  do  without  my 
riches." 

That  De  Balzac  should  not  have  been  honoured  during  his  life  is  not 
surprising,  for  he  had  raised  himself  a  relentless  band  of  enemies  by  hia 
haughtiness  and  vanity.  No  occasion  was  neglected  to  hold  him  up  to 
ridicule :  his  smallest  and  most  harmless  weaknesses  were  branded,  and 
men  even  sought,  at  rare  intervals,  to  doubt  his  ability.  It  is  possible  that 
in  England  a  fiurer  appreciation  of  his  talent  can  be  obtiuned  than  in  his 
fiathenand,  and  what  strikes  us  most  in  his  works  is  his  thorough 
nationality.  We  know  no  other  French  author  who  reproduces  in  such 
photographic  wise  the  virtues  and  defects  of  his  countrymen  and  women, 
or  is  so  thoroughly  French  in  his  ideas  and  incidents.  For  this  reason 
his  works  will  never  become  popular  in  England,  nor  do  we  wish  to  see 
them  so,  for  the  doctrines  they  generally  inculcate  are  quite  subversive 
of  those  ideas  of  morality  which  fortunately  obtain  among  ourselves. 
Still  the  study  of  such  a  man's  life  is  interesting,  as  proving  that  the 
minutest  observer  falls  into  the  self-same  errors  which  he  ever  so 
stringently  rebukes,  and  it  is  only  another  instance  of  the  truth  of 
Bums's  lines : 

Oh !  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

Now  that  the  man  is  beginning  to  be  forgotten  in  France,  and  his  fil- 
ings reg^arded  as  amiable  weaknesses,  his  writings  are  growing  more 
popular  than  ever,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  his  peculiar  line  he  b  un- 
approachable. Whether  De  Balzac  prostituted  his  undoubtedly  great 
talents  by  the  selection  of  such  subjects  we  need  not  here  discuss,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that,  unless  the  French  people  encouraged  and  admired  such 
dangerous  books,  we  should  have  fewer  imitators  of  Balzac,  and  more 
followers  of  Souvestre.  We  regret  much,  for  the  sake  of  France,  that 
we  are  forced  to  the  conviction  that  every  work  written  by  De  Balzac 
gave  one  more  blow  to  French  morality,  and  that  the  deplorable  con* 
dition  of  society  in  that  country  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
success  of  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  arch  teacher.  The  author  of 
'^Le  P^re  Goriot"  has  passed  away  from  us,  but  the  terrible  influences 
his  pernicious  doctrines  exercised  upon  society  will  last  as  long  as  the 
reputation  of  the  author. 
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The  clocks  of  a  small  country  place  were  chiming  ten  on  a  dark  night, 
as  one,  dressed  like  a  police-inspector,  made  his  way  across  a  piece  of 
waste  land.  His  destination  was  the  Maze,  a  house  belonging  to  Lord 
Level  A  mysterious  occurrence  had  taken  place  there  the  night  pre- 
vious, which  caused  the  police  to  intrude  :  Lord  Level  had  been  stabbed 
in  his  bed.  The  officer  rang  a  loud  peal  at  the  outer  gate,  and  a  police- 
man, expecting  who  it  was,  came  from  the  house  in  answer  to  the  ring. 
He  waited  when  they  got  inside  :  he  knew  he  should  be  questioned.  His 
superior  closed  the  gate,  walked  up  the  garden  path,  and  placed  his  back 
against  a  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house. 

^  What  have  you  learnt  ?     Any  clue  to  the  assassin  ?** 

The  policeman  dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper  and  began  to  answer,  as 
though  afraid  the  very  trees  might  hear.  **  Speak  up,"  sharply  inter- 
rupted the  inspector:  '^  the  open  air  does  not  carry  tales." 

The  man  obeyed.  *'  It's  a  clear  case,  sir,  as  ever  we  came  across ; 
against  Lady  Level.*' 

It  takes  a  great  deal  to  astonish  a  police-inspector,  but  the  words 
certainly  astonished  the  one  in  question.  "  Against  Lady  Level  ?"  he 
repeated.     "  His  wife !" 

^  She's  the  one,  sir.  But  who'd  think  it,  to  see  her  ?  Only  nineteen 
or  twenty,  and  enough  beauty  to  knock  you  over,  with  blue  eyes  that 
look  you  down  in  their  haughtiness.  She's  dressed  out  like  them  high 
ladies  do  dress,  in  light  blue  silk,  with  her  neck  and  arms  uncovered. 
There^  a  gentieman  with  her  now,  some  friend  of  the  family,  and  he 
won't  let  US  go  on  with  our  investigation.  He  came  and  stopped  it,  and 
said  we  w«re  acting  agiunst  Lord  Level's  wishes." 

**  But  why  do  you  suspect  Lady  Level  ?" 

**  Look  here,  nr.  It's  a  sure  thing  that  nobody  fi^ot  in ;  the  doors  and 
windows  were  safe  when  the  house  went  to  bed,  and  safe  when  it  got  up ; 
there  baa  been  no  robbery,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and  there's  no 
suspicion  to  be  attached  to  the  servants  :  and  then  there's  the  facts  them- 
selves. The  servants  were  roused  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  Lord 
Level'a  bell  ringing  violently,  and  my  lady  screaming,  and  when  they  got 
to  Us  room,  there  he  lay,  fainted  dead  off,  stabbed  in  two  places,  and  she 
pretty  near  fainting  too,  and  dropped  down  in  a  chair  in  her  silk  dressing- 
gown,  and  the  knife  it  had  been  done  with  flung  or  carried  into  the 
chamber  opening  from  it        " 

''  An  unoccupied  chamber  P" 

''Lady  Level's;  the  one  she  had  been  sleepmg  in.  Not  a  sign  or 
symptom  was  there  of  anybody  else  being  about,  or  of  anybody's  having 
been  there.  Her  ladyship's  version  is,  that  she  was  woke  no  by  Lora 
Level  calling  to  her,  and  found  him  stabbed  and  bleeding :  that  s  all  she'll 
confess  to  knowing  of  it." 

••And  he?" 

••  He  sayi  nothing,  as  I  hear,  ezoept  that  he  won't  have  the  police 
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meddle  with  it.     But  as  he's  off  his  head,  he  mayn't  know  what  he's 
saying." 

<'  How  does  Lady  Level  account  for  the  knife  heing.in  her  room  ?" 

"  There  it  is,"  cried  the  man.  "  Whenever  these  violence-workers,  let 
'em  he  duchesses  or  chimney-sweeps,  do  a  deed,  and  think  they  do  it 
securely,  there's  certain  to  be  some  outlet  where  suspicion  can  creep  in. 
They  over-do  it,  or  they  uader-do  it  If  anybody  «ke  had  done  it,  and 
put  the  knife  in  her  room,  she  must  have  seen  it  done.— -And  why  did 
she  put  it  there  ?  They  have  got  a  &tality  on  them  and  they  can't  help 
themselves :  if  she  had  dropped  the  knife  in  his  room  and  not  taken  it  to 
hers,  things  would  not  have  looked  so  strong  against  her." 

**  But  her  motive  for  attacking  him — ^her  motive  ?    Is  any  apparent  ?"* 

^  They  were  on  bad  terms,"  said  the  policeman.  *^  The  servants  heaid 
a  violent  quarrel  between  them  that  night,  previous  to  her  going  to  her 
room." 

The  inspector  mused.  '<  Did  they  tell  yon  this,  as  oonfirmatary  of  tlMir 
suspicions  against  her  ?" 

<'  They  don*t  suspect  her,"  he  replied.  ''  I  and  Cliff  have  drawn  our 
own  deductions  by  what  they  have  siud,  and  by  self-observation." 

**  It  appears  soaroely  credible  that  a  young  woman  like  Lady  Level, 
hardly  six  months  married,  should  attack  her  husband,"  observed  the 
superior,  as  he  moved  from  the  spot.     "  Where  are  these  servants  ?" 

<'  In  the  kitchen,  sir.  This  way.  There's  no  establishment,  because 
the  family  never  Jive  here.  Lord  Level  came  down  and  got  his  knee  haii 
in  some  way,  and  then  my  lady  followed  him,  agaioist  his  will,  it'a 
whispered,  and  sent  for  her  maid  and  manHservant." 

The  lower  part  of  a  window,  close  to  where  they  had  halted  to  ^eak, 
was  hidden  by  dwarf  ahntbs,  and  the  ever^ybservant  eye  of  the  inspector, 
less  observant,  perhaps,  in  the  darkness  of  night  than  at  noonday,  had 
failed  to  detect  that  it  was  open.  Yet  at  this  open  window,  listening  to 
his  words  and  drinking  them  in,  stood  Lady  LeveL 

Partially  standing,  partially  leaning  against  a  strong  arm  which  was 
thrown  round  her  for  her  support — the  arm  of  her  early  friend,  Mr. 
Ravensworth.  Half  fainting,  she  had  listened  to  the  words  of  the  officers. 
Mr.  Ravensworth,  strangely  perplexed  and  doubtine — ^perplexed  by  the 
aspect  things  wore,  yet  unable  to  believe  her  guilty-— 3iad  besought  her  to 
teU  him  the  truth,  whatever  it  mig^t  be. 

She  quitted  Mr.  Ravensworth  as  the  men  moved  away ;  she  leaned 
against  the  side  of  the  window,  ehocked,  indignant,  terrified,  as  might 
have  been  seen  from  her  oountenanoe,  had  there  been  light  to  view  it. 

<<  Arnold,  is  this  to  be  borne  ?" 

He  folded  his  arms.  He  felt  for  her  deeply :  were  she  connected  with 
him  by  near  ties  of  blood,  he  could  not  have  been  more  anxious  to  protect 
her :  but  a  strong  doubt  that  she  might  be  guilty,  was  working  within 
him.  He  knew  thai  she  had  received  mwsk  provocaUoa  from  Lord 
Level. 

'<  How  can  tliey  dare  to  entettaia  sueh  suspieions  P  If  they — ^if  they 
— oh,  Arnold,  they  never  will  arrest  me ! — ^they  never  will  publicly  accuse 
me  1"  she  uttered,  as  a  new  phase  of  possibilities  ooeurred  to  her. 

''  Blanche,  listen.  All  that  can  be  done  for  you,  I  will  do;  but  I  can- 
not work  in  this  unoertainiy.     Toll  me  the  truth ;  be  at  good  or  be  it 
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bttd,  I  wiU  stuid  by  you ;  but,  if  I  am  to  be  of  service  to  you,  I  mntt 
know  tbe  fcmth.  Did  you— did  yoa" — be  hesitated  to  put  the  quettioii 
•0  poiiitediy--"  iias  it  you  who  etrnck  Lord  Level  ?" 

*«  No.     Have  I  not  just  told  you  so  ?" 

*<What  you  told  me  I  do  not  understand.  You  say  you  law  it 
done "* 

<'  Then  I  did  not  tee  it  done/'  she  petulantly  interrupted ;  and  no 
more  qnestione  would  she  answer. 

**  Let  me  take  von  to  the  lighted  room,"  said  Mr.  Raventworth ;  "  yon 
are  trembling  with  the  cold." 

*'  Not  with  the  cold/'  was  her  reply. 

The  fire  had  gone  low,  but  he  stirred  it  into  a  blase,  and  drew  the 
easy-chair  near  it  for  Lady  Level.     He  stood  by,  saying  nothing. 

**  Suppose  they  should  openly  accuse  me  ?"  she  began,  after  a  silenee. 
«  Would  they  take  me  T* 

''Blanche,"  be  retorted,  in  a  sharp,  ringing,  imperative  accent,  *'are 
yon  guilty  ?  Tell  me,  one  way  or  the  other,  that  I  may  know  what  to 
be  at." 

Lady  Level  rose  and  confronted  him,  her  dark  bine  eyes  wearing  their 
haughty  expression — for  the  first  time,  to  him.  "  Yon  have  known  me 
for  Boany  years,  known  me  well." 

"  I  have." 

*'  Then,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  repeat  that  question  ?  I  guilty  of 
attacking  Lord  Level !" 

"  I  would  rather  believe  myself — I  could  as  soon  believe  my  own  wife 
guilty  of  such  a  thing ;  but  why  have  you  equivocated  with  me  P  You 
have  not  told  me  the  truth,  as  to  what  passed  that  night." 

^  He  diaiged  me  not  to  tell." 

''  Five  minutes  ago  you  told  me  yourself  yon  saw  it  done :  now  yon 
say  you  did  not     What  am  I  to  think  P" 

''  In  saying  I  saw  it  done,  I  spoke  hastily :  what  I  ought  to  have  said 
was,  that  I  saw  who  did  it.  And  then,  to-day,  Lord  Level  insisted  that 
I  had  been  dreaming,"  she  abstractedly  continued.  "Arnold,  do  yon 
believe  that  we  can  see  visions  or  dream  dreams  that  afterwards  wear  to 
the  remembranee  the  semblance  of  realities  ?" 

''  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  in  riddles.  The  time  is  going  on,  those 
men  of  the  law  may  come  in  to  accuse  you,  and  how  am  I  to  defend 
you  ?     I  cannot,  I  repeat,  work  in  the  dark." 

There  was  a  long  paose :  Lady  Level  was  deliberating  with  herself. 
« It  may  be  better  that  I  tell  you  alL" 

"  You  know  that  yon  may  trust  me/'  he  replied. 

'^  I  went  to  rest  last  nig^t  angry  with  Lord  Level,  for  we  had  spoken 
imtating  words  to  each  other.  I  lay  awake,  I  dare  say  for  an  hour,  in- 
dulging bitter  thoughts,  and  then  I  dropped  asleep.  Suddenly  something 
wake  me :  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  was  :  whetlMBr  it  was  any  noise,  or 
whether  it  was  the  opening  of  the  door  between  my  room  and  Lord 
Level's.  All  I  know  is,  that  door  was  wide  open,  and  some  one  stood  in 
it  with  a  lighted  candle.  It  was  the  strangest  object,  Arnold :  it  seemed 
to  be  dressed  in  flannel,  flannel  drawers  and  a  flannel  shirt,  with  long 
hair  and  wild  eyes.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment  I  believed  it  must 
be  Lord  Levelt  and  I  was  struck  with  amazement,  for  Loxd  Level  was 
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not  able  even  to  turn  in  his  bed  without  assistance,  on  account  of  the 
injury  to  his  knee,  and  I  thought  how  long  his  hair  had  grown — that 
was,  you  know,  when  I  was  between  sleep  and  wake.  Jt  came  across  the 
room " 

''Blanche,"  he  interrupted,  *'you  speak  just  as  if  you  were  speaking 
of  a  vision.     'It!'" 

'<  That  is  what  Lord  Level  says  it  was.  Let  me  go  on.  It  came 
across  the  room  as  far  as  the  dressing-table.  I  started  up  in  bed  then, 
for  I  saw  it  was  not  Lord  Level,  the  wild  eyes  turned  upon  me,  and  at 
the  same  moment  Lord  Level  called  out  from  his  bed,  apparently  in  agi- 
tation or  pain.  The  figure  dropped  something,  turned  round,  and  darted 
back  again  through  the  open  door  to  Lord  Level's  chamber,  and  I  saw 
the  candle  fall  &om  its  hand  to  the  floor,  and  the  place  was  in  darkness 
again,  save  what  little  light  came  from  Lord  Level's  night-lamp.  Terror 
overwhelmed  me,  and  I  cried  out,  and  then  Lord  Level  called  to  me  by 
name.  I  ran  to  his  room,  flinging  on  my  warm  dressing-gown  as  I  went, 
and  there  I  found  him  hurt  in  some  way,  for  he  was  bleeding  from  the 
arm  and  from  the  side.  Arnold,  as  I  live,  as  I  breathe,  that  is  the 
whole  truth,"  she  concluded,  with  emotion. 

"  Did  you  see  the — the  figure  ?" 

''  It  was  not  there.  I  saw  no  trace  of  it.  I  remember  I  picked  up 
the  candlestick,  for  it  was  right  in  my  path,  and  I  screamed  as  I  went 
in :  I  sci^eamed  worse  when  I  saw  the  blood  upon  Lord  Level.  He 
grasped  me  by  the  arm,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  kept  me  by  him,  and  I 
saw  how  white  he  looked,  and  his  brow  was  damp.  '  What  was  it  ? 
what  was  that  ?'  I  exclaimed  to  him.  '  Say  nothing  of  what  you  have 
seen/  he  answered  ;  '  I  charge  you,  nothing.'  I  don't  quite  know  what  I 
replied ;  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  house  must  be  called,  and  the  figure 
seen  after.  He  grasped  my  arm  all  the  tighter  ;  no  wonder  it  is  black : 
I  thought  he  would  have  broken  it.  '  You  are  my  wife,'  he  went  on  ; 
*  my  interests  are  yours  ;  I  charge  you,  by  your  duty  and  obedience  to  me, 
that  you  say  nothing :  bury  this  in  silence,  as  you  value  your  life  and 
mine.'  Then  he  fainted  and  his  hold  relaxed,  and  I  screamed  out  and 
the  servants  came :  had  my  life  depended  on  it,  I  could  not  have  helped 
screaming.  What  had  been  dropped  in  my  room  proved  to  be  the 
knife." 

*'  This  is  a  very  strange  account,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ravens  worth. 

''  It  is  so  strange  that  I  lose  myself  at  times,  wondering  whether  I  was 
dreaming.     But  it  was  true,  Arnold ;  it  was  true." 

"  Did  the  figure,  as  you  call  it,  bear  a  resemblance  to  any  of  the  ser- 
vants ?     Was  it  one  of  them,  man  or  woman,  in  disguise  ?" 

**  I  am  certain  it  was  not.  It  was  too  tall  and  young  for  the  steward, 
too  short  for  Sanders ;  and  as  to  the  women-servants,  it  is  absurd  to  think 
of  them  in  connexion  with  it.  It  had  the  strangest  face;  not,  it  seemed 
to  me,  like  a  human  being's  :  I  don't  think  it  was  one,"  abstractedly  con- 
tinued Lady  Level.  '*  And  it  wore  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  and  the 
white  tapes  of  its  flannel  drawers  were  hanging  about  its  legs." 

"  And  you  saw  no  signs  of  it  afterwards  ?" 

''  None  whatever.  There  were  no  traces,  I  tell  you,  of  its  having  been 
there,  save  the  injury  to  Lord  Level,  the  knife,  and  the  fi&llen  candlestick. 
The  candlestick  was  one  left  in  Lord  Level's  room  the  previous  night,  so 
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that  it  must  have  been  seen,  and  lighted  from  his  night-lamp.     But, 
would  you  believe  it,  that  Lord  Level  wants  now  to  persuade  me  all  this 
was  a  dream  of  thp  imagination  ?" 
**  That  his  wounds  are  ?'* 

"  Not  his  wounds,  of  course — or  the  found  knife,  but  all  the  part  that 
I  saw.  He  ridicules  the  bare  idea  of  what  I  say  I  saw,  this  strangely- 
dressed  creature,  looking  like  nothing  human.  He  says  he  caught  a  full 
view  of  the  man  who  attacked  him ;  that  he  should  know  him  again,  that 
he  was  dressed  in  fustian,  and  was  no  more  wild-looking  than  I  am,  and 
he  suspects  he  was  a  poacher  who  must  have  got  in  through  one  of  the 
windows.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  fear  to  go  to  bed  to-night  ?  Whatever 
it  may  have  been,  ghost,  or  man,  or  demon,  if  it  came  last  night  it  may 
oome  again." 

Mr.  Ravensworth  pondered  over  the  tale :  and  he  could  not  help  deem- 
ing it  a  most  improbable  one.  But  that  traces  of  some  mysterious  presence 
had  been  left  behind,  he  would  have  regarded  it  as  her  husband  appeared 
to  do — a  midnight  freak  of  Lady  Level's  imagination.  '*  Yet  the  wounds 
are  realities,"  said  Mr.  Ravensworth,  speaking  aloud,  in  answer  to  his  own 
thoughts. 

**  Arnold,  it  is  all  a  reality.  There  are  moments,  I  say,  when  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  question  it,  but  in  my  sober  reason  I  know  it  to  have 
been  true.  When  one,  near  and  dear  to  us^  is  taken  by  death  from  our 
hearth,  we  have  interludes  in  our  sorrow,  when  we  say  to  ourselves,^  Is  it 
not  a  dream  ?  has  death  really  been  busy  f '  but,  all  the  while,  a  secret 
consciousness  is  with  us  that  it  is  only  too  true,  that  we  are  but  essaying 
to  cheat  ourselves.  So  it  is  with  me  in  this  :  while  I  ask  myself,  '  Was 
it  a  dream  ?'  I  hold  a  perfect,  positive  conviction  that  it  was  only  too 
terrible  a  reality." 

*'  I  have  heard,"  continued  Mr.  Ravensworth,  still  in  abstraction,  "  of 
maniacs  breaking  loose  from  their  places  of  durance  and  entering  houses 
to  do  mischief  in  the  dead  of  night.  Blanche,  did  it  look  like  a  mad- 
manr 

**  1  never  saw  a  madman,  that  I  know  of.  This  creature  looked  wild 
enough  to  be  mad.  There  was  one  thing  I  thought  curious  in  connexion 
with  the  finding  of  the  knife,"  proceeded  Lady  Level.  *'  It  was  Timms 
who  picked  it  up,  while  Sanders  was  gone  for  the  surgeon,  and  she 
brought  it  into  Lord  Level's  room,  calling  out  that  she  had  found  the 
weapon.  '  Why,  that's  Mr.  Drewitt's  knife,'  exclaimed  the  house-girl, 
Deborah,  as  soon  as  she  saw  it ;  and  the  old  steward,  who  had  but  just 
reached  the  room,  asked  her  how  she  could  assert  such  a  fiilsity.  '  It  is 
yours,  nr/  said  Deborah ;  *  it's  your  new  knife,  I  have  seen  it  on  your 
table,  and  should  know  it  anywhere.'  *  Deborah,  if  you  repeat  that  again, 
m  have  you  punished,'  sharply  called  out  the  housekeeper,  without,  you 
understand,  quitting  Lord  Level,  to  whom  she  was  attending,  to  look 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  the  knife.  Now,  Arnold,"  added  Lady  Level, 
**  ill  and  terrified  as  I  was  feeling  at  the  moment,  a  conviction  came 
across  me  that  it  was  his  knifis,  but  that  he  and  Mrs.  Eklwards  were  pur- 
posely denying  it." 

**  It  is  impossible  to  suspect  them  of  attacking,  or  conniving  at  the 
attack  on  Lord  LeveL" 

**  They  attack  Lord  Level !  they  would  rather  attack  the  whole  world 
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combined,  than  that  a  hair  of  his  head  should  sufier.  They  are  fondly, 
blindly  attached  to  him.  And  Deborah,  it  appears,  has  been  oonvinoed 
out  of  her  assertion.     Hark  I  who  is  that  P' 

''  It  was  the  inspector,  exploring  the  outlets  and  inlets,  followed  by  his 
two  men,  who  had  done  the  same  before  him." 

^*  I  thought  yon  had  forbidden  the  search,"  cried  Lady  Level.  "  Why 
are  they  disobeying  you  ?" 

<^  Blanche,  after  what  yon  have  told  me,  I  consider  there  ought  to  be 
8  search." 

**  In  opposition  to  Lord  Level  ?" 

**  I  think  that  Lord  Level  has  not  taken  a  sufficiently  serious  view  of 
the  case.  The  only  solution  I  can  come  to  is,  that  some  escaped  madman 
got  into  the  house  before  it  was  closed  for  the  night,  and  concealed  hini- 
self  in  it — and  is  in  it  now." 

"  Now !     In  it  now  ?" 

*^  Most  probably.  The  house  has  been  on  the  alert  since  it  happened, 
and  he  has  not  been  seen  to  leave  it.  Madmen  are  more  conning  than 
sane  ones." 

"  And  you  would  have  gone  ^way,  and  left  me  in  it,  Arnold !" 

He  smiled.  '*  You  had  not  told  me  then  what  you  have  now.  I  shall 
go  and  speak  to  the  inspector." 

«'  Shall  you  tell  him  this  ?" 

'*  Probably.     Or  part  of  it^" 

The  inspector  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind — that  it  was  Lady 
Level,  though  he  did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words.  Mr.  Ravenswordk 
repeated  to  him  the  substance  of  the  account  he  had  heard,  and  the  officer, 
keen  and  practical,  revolved  the  story  to  himself^  and  his  faith  grew  in  it. 
There  were  mysterious  points  about  it  he  could  not  yet  explain,  but  hb 
deemed  it  of  sufficient  weight  to  justify  a  closer  search  of  the  premises. 

Not  a  soul  went  to  bed  that  night.  Lady  Level  set  the  example  bj 
sitting  up,  and  the  servants  followed  it.  Mrs.  Edwards  was  in  attendanoe 
on  Lord  Level ;  and  the  steward,  who  appeared  most  exceedingly  to  resent 
the  presence  of  the  police,  shut  himself  in  his  rooms. 

The  inspector,  accompanied  only  by  Mr.  Ravensworth,  went  about  the 
house,  looking  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  but  nothing  wrong  eoold  Any 
find  or  discover.  Passing  Lord  Level's  room,  and  down  the  long  passage 
beyond  it,  which  was  divided  by  a  door  in  the  middle,  they  came  q] 
another  door,  which  was  fastened.  The  inspector  shook  it  "  It 
lead  to  the  back  rooms,"  he  observed,  '^  and  they  are  uninhabited." 

"  I  think  these  are  the  steward's  apartments,"  observed  Mr.  Ravens 
worth. 

Whose  ever  they  were,  nobody  came  to  the  door,  and  the  inspector 
nttled  it  again. 

It  brought  forth  Mr.  Drewitt.  They  heard  him  draw  and  fasten 
a  chain,  and  then  he  pulled  the  door  a  few  inches  open,  so  far  as  theefastn 
permitted  him. 

^  Will  you  let  us  in  ?     I  must  search  these  rooms." 

*^  Search  for  what  ?"  asked  the  old  man.  "  I  cannot  have  my  roooMl 
searched.  This  morning,  after  the  alarm,  I  went  over  them,  to  be  safe, 
and  that's  sufficient" 

**  Allow  me  to  search  for  myself,"  returned  the  oficer. 
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^'  No>  sir,"  answertd  the  steward,  wkh  dignity,  '*  nobody  oomea  in  to 
aeaich  these  rooms  in  oppoeition  to  the  wish  of  my  lord.  His  orders  to 
me  were,  that  the  affair  should  be  allowed  to  drop,  and  I,  for  one,  will  not 
disobey  him,  or  give  help  to  those  who  would.  His  lordship  believed 
that,  whoever  it  ncught  be  that  attacked  him,  came  in  and  went  out 
in :  the  country  might  be  hunted  over,  he  said,  but  not  his  house." 

^'  I  must  enter  here,"  was  all  the  answer  reiterated  to  him  by  the 
oftcer* 

"  It  shall  be  over  my  body,  then,"  returned  the  steward,  trembliBg 
with  emotion.  **  My  lord  forbade  a  search,  and  yon  have  no  right  what- 
ever to  proceed  to  it." 

<*  My  good  man,  I  am  a  police  detective." 

«  Yon  may  be  detective-general  for  all  I  care,"  retorted  the  old  man, 
^'  but  you  don't  come  iu  here.  Get  my  lord's  authority  first,  and  then  you 
ai»  welcome.  And  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  sir,"  he  added  to  Mr.  Ravens- 
worth,  "  but  I  would  inquire  what  authority  you  hold  from  my  lord,  that 
yoo  should  set  at  naught  his  expressed  wisnes?" 

The  door  was  shut  and  bolted  in  their  faces,  and  the  inspector  leaned 
against  the  wall  to  think.  '*  Did  you  notice  his  agitation  ?"  he  whispered 
to  Mr.  Ravens  worth :  *'  there's  more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye." 

He  called  his  men  to  him.  *'  There  must  be  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  looking  to  the  back,  as  well  as  these:  how  are  they  led  to?" 

How  indeed  ?  It  seemed  a  puzzle.  They  took  lights  and  went  to 
explore.  Plenty  of  rooms  looking  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  the  two 
■ides,  but  none  to  the  back ;  or,  if  there  were,  they  could  find  no  entrance 
to  them.  ''  We'll  go  outside  at  daylight,  and  have  a  look  at  the  windowi^** 
•aid  the  inspector  to  Mr.  Ravensworth. 

Eaner  said  than  done.  With  the  grey  light  of  the  November  morning 
they  were  out  of  doors,  those  two  alone.  A  high  wall,  running  from  the 
house  on  either  side,  like  two  spreading  wings,  enclosed  the  garden  at  the 
back,  and  that  wall  was  enclosed  and  sheltered  by  a  grove  of  dwarf  shrubs 
and  tall  trees.  They  found  a  door  right  in  the  corner,  completely  hidden 
by  the  shrubs  before  it  It  was  locked,  and  they  went  to  Deborah  for  the 
key.  She  knew  nothing  about  it,  she  said;  she  believed  there  was  a  key, 
bat  it  was  kept  by  Mr.  Drewitt. 

**  I  can  undo  the  door,  sir,  if  you  want  it  pndone,"  spoke  up  one  of  the 
policemen,  who  had  heard  the  colloquy. 

**  Are  you  prepared?" 

"  Ail  right,  sir." 

'Whether  he  was  possessed  of  a  skeleton  key  or  keys,  he  and  his  superior 
alone  knew.  He  opened  the  door,  and  Mr.  Ravensworth  and  the  inspector 
entered.  They  found  themselves  in  a  large  square  plot  of  ground, 
gravelled,  the  whole  enclosed  by  the  high  wall,  by  dwaif  shrubs  on  tUs 
fide  it  also,  and  by  more  lofty  trees.  The  windows  of  the  back  of 
the  house  looked  into  it,  curious  looking  windows,  long  and  narrow,  most 
of  them  whitened  over  to  obstruct  the  view,  and  all  encased  outside  with 
itnmg  iron  bars.  A  small  iron  door  was  visible  leading  to  the  garden,  but 
it  was  fast  and  firm,  and  there  were  no  apparent  means  of  opening  it. 

''  Not  much  danger  that  he  could  have  effected  an  entrance  on  this 
nde^"  remarked  Mr.  Ravensworth,  alluding  to  the  nystenoue  visitant  oC 
the  previous  night. 
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The  inspector  was  taking  a  surrey  and  sofUy  whistling  to  himself: 
now  standing  afar  off  to  gaze  up  at  the  whole^  and  now  peering  in 
through  the  lower  windows.  Of  course,  being  whitened,  he  had  hit 
trouble  for  his  pains. 

''  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  prison,*'  cried  Mr.  Ravensworth. 

'^  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  madhouse,"  was  the  laconic  rejoinder  of  the 
inspector. 

They  passed  out,  but  Mr.  Ravensworth  lingered  a  minute  behind  the 
oiher.  In  that  minute  his  eye  was  attracted  to  one  of  the  windows 
on  the  floor  above.  It  opened  down  the  middle,  like  a  French  one,  and 
was  being  shaken,  apparently  with  a  view  to  open  it — and  if  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  continental  windows,  or  windows  made  after  their  fashion, 
you  may  remember  how  long  it  has  taken  you  to  shake  a  refractory 
window  before  it  will  obey.  It  was  at  length  effected,  and  in  the  open- 
ing, gazing  with  a  vacant,  silly  expression  through  the  close  bars,  appeared 
a  face.  Just  such  a  face  as  Lady  Level  had  described,  with  wild  eyes  and 
uncouth  features,  scarcely  like  a  human  beinc;.  But  he  had  no  long  hair, 
and  appeared  to  be  fully  dressed.  He  remamed  in  view  but  a  moment ; 
the  window  was  immediately  closed  again,  Mr.  Raveosworth  thought  by 
another  hand.     What  was  the  mystery? 

That  there  was  one,  there  was  little  doubt,  and  that  the  steward,  Mrs. 
Edwards,  and  Lord  Level  were  privy  to  it.  Were  they  keeping  a 
madman  there  ?  But  who  was  he  ?  And  had  he  broken  loose  that  night 
from  keeping,  injured  Lord  Level  and  frightened  his  wife  p  Or  was  it 
some  madman  who  had  got  in,  and  was  concealing  himself  there  with 
impunity,  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  old  steward? 

Mr.  Ravensworth  held  his  tongue,  joined  the  inspector,  and  the  gate 
was  locked  again.  The  latter  took  his  departure,  to  return  again  later, 
and  the  former  sought  Lady  Level.  She  nad  changed  her  dress  for  a 
morning  one,  but  she  looked  wan  and  haggard. 

**  Lady  Level,  you  must  go  with  me  up- stairs.'' 

"  For  what  ?"  she  asked. 

*'  To  make  old  Drewitt  open  his  door.  He  will  not  do  it  for  me,  so 
yon  must  try  your  authority.  I  want  to  get  into  those  shut-up  apart* 
ments." 

Mr.  Ravensworth  was  right.  The  steward  did  not  presume  to  dispute 
Lady  Level's  mandate,  which  she  gave  somewhat  imperiously.  They  found 
themselves  in  the  old  gentleman's  sitting-room,  and  he  placed  chairs  for 
them.  ^*  I  have  not  come  to  sit,"  said  Mr.  Ravensworth,  '<  I  have  come 
to  explore  those  further  rooms." 

"  You  must  not  do  it,  sir." 

*^  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Ravensworth.  "  I  have  authority  to  act  from  Lady 
Level,  and  these  rooms  I  shall  examine."  He  penetrated  to  an  inn^ 
passage  as  he  spoke,  where  a  door  barred  his  further  progress.  **  I  will 
go  on,  if  I  use  force,"  he  continued :  <*  he  who  attacked  Lord  Level  is 
concealed  here." 

*<  Are  you  an  enemy  of  my  lord's  ?"  asked  the  old  man,  greatly 
agitated. 

*'  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  enemy  to  Lord  Level,  but  I  am  the  early 
friend  of  his  wife,  and  in  this  busmess  I  will  be  her  defender.     An  in- 
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fiunous  siiBpicion  has  been  cast  upon  her:  I  must  do  what  I  can  to 
remove  it.'' 

*^  Mj  lady,"  called  out  the  old  man,  visibly  trembling,  '*  I  appeal  to 
yoo,  as  my  lord's  second  self,  to  forbid  this  gentleman  from  entering 
these  inner  apartments.     It  must  not  be." 

*'  Be  firm,  Blanche,"  whispered  Mr.  Ravensworth,  as  she  came  for- 
ward ;  *'  I  most  enter,  and  it  is  for  your  sake.     Trust  to  me." 

She  turned  to  the  steward.  "  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Ravensworth  is 
acting  for  the  best.     Open  the  door." 

For  one  moment  the  old  man  hesitated,  and  then  he  wrung  his  hands. 
**  That  I  should  be  forced  to  disobey  the  wife  of  ray  lord !  My  lady,  I 
crave  your  pardon,  but  I  may  not  open  these  rooms." 

Mr.  Ravensworth  bade  her  remain  where  she  was,  near  the  door. 
He  then  went  to  obtain  the  skeleton  key  from  the  policeman,  one  that 
would  open  any  lock,  and  came  back  with  it.  "  Now,"  said  he  to  Lady 
Level,  **  you  will  oblige  me  by  going  down  stairs  again  to  your  sitting* 
room.     Leave  the  rest  to  me." 

The  old  man  opposed  him  with  all  his  feeble  power,  but  he  had  lost 
courage.  ''  I  am  a  determined  roan,  Mr.  Drewitt,  when  I  believe  that 
I  am  acting  in  the  line  of  duty,"  remarked  Mr.  Ravensworth,  as  he 
undid  the  door ;  **  I  think  there  is  no  necessity  to  call  the  officers  down 
stairs  to  aid  me." 

The  rooms,  Yery  large,  were  but  three,  a  sitting-room,  a  bedroom,  and 
a  bath-room,  self-supplying.  A  staircase  descended  to  those  below.  In 
one  of  them  were  some  gardener's  tools,  but  of  a  less  size  than  a  grown 
man  in  his  strength  would  use,  and  by  their  side  were  certain  toys,  tops, 
hoops,  ninepins,  and  the  like.  One  of  the  rooms  had  no  furniture,  and 
in  that,  stan^ng  over  a  humming-top,  which  he  had  just  set  to  spin  on 
the  floor,  bent  the  figure  ;  the  figure  Mr.  Ravensworth  had  seen  at  the 
window,  and  the  one,  no  doubt,  which  had  penetrated  to  the  rooms  of 
Lord  and  Lady  LeveL  He  had  a  child's  whip  in  his  hand,  and  was 
whipping  the  top,  and  making  a  noise  with  his  mouth  in  imitation  of 
its  hum. 

Half  madman,  half  idiot,  he  stood  out,  in  all  his  deep  misfortune, 
before  Mr.  Ravensworth,  raising  himself  up  and  staring  at  him  with  a 
vacant  stare.  He  was  apparently  young,  too,  not  more  than  twenty. 
The  expression  of  Mr.  Ravens  worth's  face  changed  to  one  of  pity. 
*'  Who  are  you  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  kind  tone.   *'  What  is  your  name  ?" 

^  Archie !"  was  the  mechanical  answer,  for  brains  and  sense  seemed  to 
have  little  to  do  with  it ;  and,  catching  up  his  top,  he  backed  against  the 
waU,  and  burst  into  a  distressing  laugh.  Distressing  to  a  listener;  not 
distressing  to  him,  poor  fellow.  *'  Who  is  he  ?"  asked  Mr.  Ravensworth 
'of  the  steward,  who  had  followed  him. 

**  An  imbecile." 

'*  So  I  see.     But  what  connexion  has  he  with  Lord  Level's  family  ?" 

^'  He  is  a  connexion,  or  he  would  not  be  here." 

''  Can  he  be— be — a  sou  of  Lord  Level's  ?" 

**  A  son  !"  returned  the  steward,  ^'  and  my  lord  but  just  married !  He 
never  was  married  before.  No,  sir,  he  is  not  a  son,  he  is  none  so  near 
as  that;  he  is  but  a  connexion  of  the  Level  family-      " 
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He  came  forward  firom  the  wall  where  he  was  standing,  and  held 
out  his  top  to  Mr.  Drewitt.     "Do;  do,"  he  cried,  spluttering  as  hft 

spoke. 

**  Nay,  Archie,  you  can  set  it  up  better  than  I :  my  baok  won^t  stoof 
well,  Archie.*' 

"  Do ;  dO|"  waj  the  perustent  request^  and  the  top  held  out  stilL 

Mr.  Ravensworth  took  it  and  set  it  up  agiun,  he  looking  on  in  gree^ 
eagerness,  slobbering  and  making  a  noise  with  his  mouth.  Theahis 
note  changed  to  a  hum,  and  he  whipped  away  as  before. 

*<  Why  is  he  not  put  away  in  an  asylum  p" 

'^  Put  away  iu  an  asylum  l"  retorted  the  old  man,  indignantly ; 
'^  where  could  he  be  put,  to  have  the  care  and  kindness  that  is  bestowed 
upon  him  here  ?  Imbecile  though  he  is,  madman  though  he  may  he,  he 
18  dear  to  me  and  my  sister.  We  pass  our  lives  tending  him,  doing  for 
him,  soothing  him  :  where  else  could  that  be  done  ?  You  don't  know 
what  you  are  saving,  sir.  My  lord  comes  down  to  see  him ;  my  lord 
orders  that  everything  should  be  done  for  his  comfort.  And  do  yov 
suppose  it  is  fitting  that  his  condition  should  be  made  public  ?  The  fact 
of  one  being  so  afflicted  is  slur  enough  upon  the  race  of  Level,  withotti 
its  being  proclaimed  abroad." 

"  It  was  he  who  attacked  Lord  Level." 

''  Yes,  it  was ;  and  how  he  could  have  escaped  to  the  other  part  of  tha 
house  will  be  a  marvel  with  me  for  ever.  My  sister  says  I  could  not  have 
slipped  the  bolt  of  the  passage  door  upon  him  as  usual,  but  I  know  I  did. 
He  had  been  restless  that  day;  he  has  restlese  fits,  and  I  suppose  he 
could  not  sleep,  and  rose  from  his  bed  and  came  to  my  sitting-rooin* 
On  my  table  there  I  had  left  my  pocket-knife,  a  new  knife,  the  bladai 
bright  and  sharp ;  and  this  he  must  have  picked  up  and  opened,  and 
found  his  way  with  it  to  my  lord's  chamber.  Why  he  should  ha^ 
attacked  him,  or  any  one  else,  I  know  not ;  he  never  had  a  ferocioita  fit 
before." 

*^  Indeed !"  returned  Mr.  Ravensworth. 

'^  Never.  He  has  been  imbecile  and  harmless  as  you  see  him  now. 
He  has  never  disturbed  us  at  night ;  he  has,  as  I  say,  fits  of  restlessness 
when  he  cannot  sleep,  but  he  is  sufficiently  sensible  to  ring  a  bell  eon* 
municatiug  with  my  chamber  if  he  wants  anything.  If  ever  he  has  Jnmg, 
it  has  been  to  tell  me  he  wants  meat." 

"Meatr 

The  steward  nodded.  ''But  I  have  never  given  it  him.  He  is 
cunning  as  a  fox,  they  all  are,  and  were  we  to  begin  giving  him  food  a| 
night  we  must  continue  it»  or  have  no  peace.  Eating  is  his  one  enjo^r- 
meut  in  lifci  and  he  devours  everything  set  before  him — the  kitchen-maid 
thbks  I  eat  all  that  comes  up,  and  sets  me  down  as  a  cannibaL  He  has 
a  hot  supper  every  night :  about  a  year  ago  we  got  to  think  it  might  be 
better  for  him  to  have  a  lighter  one,  and  we  tried  it  for  a  week,  bat  he 
moaned  and  cried  all  night  long  after  his  hot  meat,  and  we  had  to*give 
it  him  again.  The  night  this  happened  he  had  had  veal  cntlets  and 
bacon." 

"  Do  ;  do,"  interrupted  the  imbecile,  holding  out  his  top  again. 

''  I  shall  never  be  sible  to  account  for  it,  I  say,"  proceeded  the  stewad^ 
*^  for  he  has  never  shown  symptoms  of  violence.    We  put  him  in  a  warm 
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it 


btdi  yesterdaj  sod  cot  Im  hair  close,  bat  I  saw  no  ferocity  about 
After  attacking  my  lord,  he  most  have  come  quietly  back  to  his  roomy 
tor  I  heard  nothing  and  knew  nothing,  until  Mrs.  Edwards  ran  to 
awaken  me  and  tell  me  what  had  happened.  I  looked  after  him ;  ha 
was  in  hia  own  bed»  and  burst  out  laughing  when  he  saw  me.  '  I  got 
your  knife,  I  got  your  knife,'  he  called  out,  as  if  it  were  a  feat  to  be 
proud  of." 

The  steward  stopped  at  an  exclamation  from  Mr.  Rarensworth.  Lady 
Lerel,  like  a  true  daughter  of  Eve,  instead  <^  going  down  stairs  as  Mr. 
Ravensworth  requeated,  had  lingered  to  peep  and  to  listen.  Her  curiosity 
was  excited  by  Mr.  Rarensworth's  determination  to  enter  these  doaed 
apartments,  and  by  the  steward's  agitated  refusal.  She  looked  aftar 
them;  growing  bolder,  she  followed  them,  cautiously  peeping  here  and 
there,  nid,  guided  by  the  sound  of  voices,  she  had  gone  down  the  stairs. 
She  was  standing  now  inside  the  door,  her  eyes  fixed  in  affright  at  the 
object  stooping  there  over  his  top.  With  a  wild  cry  of  alarm,  she  sprang 
for  protection  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Ravensworth. 

*^  Oh,  Blanche !  how  could  you  come  here  ?"  he  whispered. 

''  It  is  the  same  I  saw !  I  know  it  is  the  same  I  saw !"  she  uttered  ia 
her  terror :  **  but  he  had  long  hair  then." 

^*  He  will  not  harm  you,"  said  Mr.  RarenswoTth.  **  Do  not  tremble. 
Reassure  yourself.     Seie  :  he  is  playful  and  imbecile,  but  not  fierce." 

"  Who  and  what  can  it  be  ?" 
My  lady  sees  now  why  I  could  not  permit  these  rooms  to  be  entered," 
~  the  steward,  with  a  tone  and  air  that  seemed  to  say  he  washed  his 
hands  of  the  consequences.     "  It  is  a  connexion  of  the  Level  family,  my 
kdy." 

He  whipped  his  top  too  hard  and  it  ceased  to  spin.  Catching  it  from 
the  fioor,  he  stalked  up  as  before,  **  Do  ;  do."  LMly  Level  shrieked  out 
as  he  neared  her,  and  tamed  to  fly  from  the  room,  drawing  Mr.  Ravens- 
worth  with  her.  The  unfortunate  being  followed  them  np :  **  Do  ;  do  f* 
and  Lady  Levd  sobbed  eonvukively  in  her  agony  of  terror. 

^  Set  his  top  going  for  him,"  hastily  exclaimed  Mr.  Ravensworth,  as 
he  tossed  it  to  the  steward.     '*  I  most  take  Lady  Level  from  here." 


n. 

That  same  day  they  stood  round  Lord  Level's  bed,  who  was  then 
bimadf  again ;  Lady  Lsvel,  Mr.  Ravenaworth,  the  steward,  and  Mxt. 
EdwardsL  A  scene  of  reerimination  was  going  on :  it  had  been  told  to 
Lord  Level  that  the  closed  apartments  ha4  bcm  penetiated,  and  he  wai 
abasing  them  all  right  and  1^ 

'<  Go  further  off,  every  one  of  you,"  he  suddenly  exdaimed  in  a  lull  of 
the  atorm,  '<  I  most  speak  alone  with  Mr.  Ravensworth.  Now  then,"  he 
OQOtinucd  to  lum,  as  the  rest  moved  away,  "  you  must  awear  that  what 
yon  have  seen  there  shall  never  escape  your  lips." 

"  On  the  ooDtrary,  it  is  my  intention  to  proclaim  it,"  fearlessly  replied 
Mr.  Rlivensworth.  <'  The  diBgraeeful  suspicion,  that  she  was  the  at- 
teoker,  has  fallen  upon  Lady  Level,  and  she  must  be  cleared  from  it" 

'*  I  am  obliged  by  the  anxiety  you  express  for  Lady  Level's  interests,'' 
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ironically  rejoined  the  peer,  "  but  I  belieye  I  am  capable  of  taking  care 
of  them  myself.     Paha !  she  is  my  wife,  sir ;  is  not  that  sufficient  ?" 

'*  Yes,  my  lord,  if  you  will  allow  it  to  be :  but  this  cruel  suspicion  has 
attached  itself  to  Lady  Level,  and  you  seem  inclined  to  let  it  remain  upon 
her.  I  promised  her  father  to  protect  her  in  t&is  matter :  if  you  will  do 
it,  my  interference  is  unnecessary." 

''  Pray  what  may  be  your  motive  in  all  this  ?"  demanded  Lord  Level, 
as  sarcastically  as  before. 

**  Motive  !  My  lord,  I  can  have  but  one  motive ;  Lady  Level's  com- 
fort and  welfare :  and  surely  I  may  say  your  own,  for  your  interests  and 
hers  are  identical.  It  is  imperative  that  this  should  be  cleared  up,  and 
the  truth  made  known  abroad.'' 

Lord  Level  lay,  regarding  him  with  a  keen,  searching  eye:  he  saw 
that  he  had  a  spirit  to  deal  with  every  whit  as  resolute  as  his  own. 
*' You  look  true-hearted  enough,"  he  exclaimed  at  length:  '*I  have  a 
great  mind  to  make  a  confidant  of  you.  Would  you  reply  to  it  in  a 
generous  spirit  ?" 

"  No  confidence  placed  in  me  was  ever  ill  repaid,"  replied  Mr.  Ravens- 
worth. 

'*You  harp  upon  this  ridiculous  suspicion,  which  you  say  has  been 
cast  to  my  wife;  why,  it  would  be  rejected  at  once  by  any  mind  of  common 
sense  :  her  interests  really  lie,  and  mine  also,  in  the  matter's  being  kept 
a  secret." 

''  You  say  so  to  stop  my  mouth.  Lord  Level.     It  will  not  avail." 

*^  No  I  don't.  You  must  stop  your  mouth,  whether  or  not :  and  that 
shall  be  proved  to  you.     Mrs.  Edwards." 

«  My  lord  ?"  she  answered,  coming  from  the  opposite  room ;  and,  at  a 
sign  he  made,  bending  down  her  head  to  listen  to  some  whispered  words. 
Then  he  waved  her  and  Mr.  Ravensworth  away. 

''  And  Blanche,  do  you  come  here,"  he  added  to  his  wife.  He  put 
out  the  hand  and  arm  he  was  able  to  use,  as  she  approached,  and  drew 
her  close  to  him.     '*  Do  you  wish  this  affair  noised  abroad  ?" 

"  I  did  wish  it,"  she  replied.  '*  Think  what  it  is  for  me  to  be  sus- 
pected of  such  a  thing !  But  if  you  are  so  very  much  opposed  to  it, 
why  let  it  go  untold." 

*'  The  best  refutation,  Blanche,  will  be  our  cordiality  with  each  other." 

'^  Your  own  conduct  has  put  that  out  of  the  question,"  she  returned, 
tears  of  pride  and  vexation  filling  her  eyes. 

*'  Don't  be  a  little  simpleton.  What  was  it  you  said  to  me,  the  other 
night,  about  wanting  a  separation  ? — or  else  I  imagined  it  in  the  fever. 
Have  you  ever  thought,  Blanche,  what  it  is  for  a  wife  to  be  separated 
firom  her  husbands—separated  by  the  law,  so  that  they  do  not  meet,  and 
may  not,  if  they  would  ?  A  wife  may  entrench  herself  in  her  anger, 
whde  the  legal  steps  are  in  progpress ;  her  temper,  bitterly  indulged, 
buoys  her  up  and  urges  her  on  ;  but  she  does  not  reflect  upon  the  future 
of  her  lonely  days ;  her  repentance,  her  sad  isolated  state,  far,  hx  more 
bitter  and  more  hopeless,  more  wearying  than  aught  she  had  to  put  up 
with  in  her  wedded  life.     Have  f/ou  reflected  on  what  it  would  be  ?" 

Lady  Level  did  not  answer.  Some  such  gloomy  doubts  had  penetrated 
to  her  mind ;  and  what  with  the  fright  she  had  undergone,  and  what 
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irith  other  things,  she  had  a  little  cooled  down  fi*om  her  heroics.  He 
was  her  husband,  after  all,  as  she  had  said  to  Arnold  Ravensworth. 

"  Blanche,"  he  continued,  drawing  her  half-reluctant  face  close  to  his, 
<*  you  have  something  to  forgive :  but  it  is  not  as  black  as  you  think.  I 
am  not  strong  enough  yet,  but  when  I  am  we  will  have  a  long  talk  to- 
gether." 

'*  You  cannot  explain  away  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  London." 

'<  I  can  explain  away  a  dark  part  of  it  that  you  have  wrongly  got  hold 
of :  and  don't  I  tell  you,  Blanche,  you  have  something  to  forgive  ?  We 
must  live  more  for  each  other." 

**  If  you  would  only  treat  me  as  you  are  doing  now,  with  confidence, 
and  not  as  though  I  were  a  child,  I  should  have  no  wish  but  to  live  with 
you,  and  for  you.     What  other  wish  had  I  when  we  married  ?" 

"  I  know.  Well — we  must  try  and  get  along  'better  for  the  future. 
But  a  man  is  not  an  angel  of  perfection,  Blanche,  or  a  woman  either.  If 
he  has  his  failings,  she  has  her  aggravating  temper." 

"  Oh,  Lord  Level !  I  am  not  Ul-tempered." 

"  Not  unless  you  get  it  in  your  head  that  you  are  provoked  to  be  so, 
and  then  up  it  rises.  Let  us  forget  what  has  been  amiss  in  the  past,  and 
do  you  forgive.     Will  you,  love  ?"  he  softly  whispered. 

Her  tears  rained  on  his  face  as  she  kissed  him.  *'  Only  let  me  see 
that  you  thus  csire  for  me,  and  you  may  make  me  what  you  will,  Archi- 
bald." 

Lord  Level  threw  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  held  her  there. 
<<  What  is  there  in  this  world,  after  all,  like  a  true-hearted  English  wife,*' 
thought  his  lordship. 

But  where  was  Mr.  Ravensworth  ?  Listening  to  a  tale  of  astonish- 
ment that  went  very  near  to  make  his  hair  stand  on  end.  ^*  We 
were  abroad  in  Italy,'*  Mrs.  Edwards  had  said  to  him  :  "  the  late  lord 
went  for  his  health,  which  was  declining,  though  he  was  but  a  middle- 
aged  man,  and  I  and  my  brother  were  with  him,  his  personal  attendants, 
but  treated,  sir,  more  like  friends.  The  present  lord,  Mr.  Archibald, 
named  after  his  father,  was  with  us — he  was  the  second  son,  not  the  heir ; 
the  eldest  son,  Mr.  Level — Francis  was  his  name— -had  been  abroad  for 
years,  and  was  then  in  another  part  of  Italy.  He  came  to  see  his  father 
when  we  first  got  out  there,  but  he  soon  left  again.  '  He'll  die  before 
my  lord,'  I  said  to  Mr.  Archibald  ;  for  if  ever  I  saw  consumption  on  a 
man's  face,  it  was  on  Mr.  Level's.  And  I  remember  Mr.  Archibald's 
answer  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday :  '  That's  just  one  of  your  fancies, 
nurse :  Frank  says  he  has  looked  the  last  three  years  as  he  looks  now.' 
But  I  was  right,  sir  ;  for,  before  the  death  of  my  lord,  we  received  news 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Level :  and  then  Mr.  Archibald  was  the  heir." 

<<  Did  the  late  lord  die  in  Italy  ?" 

"  He  died  at  Florence,  sir.  My  lord — I  speak  now  of  Mr.  Archibald 
— was  in  no  hurry  to  move  from  it,  and  we  stopped  there  three  months 
afler  his  fadier's  death.  *  Level  stops  for  the  beaux  yenx  of  the  Tuscan 
women,'  the  world  said — but  you  know,  sur,  the  world  always  was 
censorious  ;  and  young  men  will  be  young  men.  However,  we  were  on 
the  move ;  everything  was  packed  and  prepared  for  leaving,  when  there 
arrived  a  young  woman,  with  some  papers  and  a  little  child,  two  years 
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old.  Its  face  frightened  me  when  I  saw  it :  it  was,  as  a  child,  what  it  is 
now  as  a  man :  and  you  have  seen  it  to-day,*  slie  added  in  a  whisper. 
« <  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?'  I  asked,  for  I  could  speak  a  little 
Italian.  '  He's  a  bom  natural,  as  yet,'  she  answwed,  *  but  the  doctors 
think  he  may  outgrow  it  in  part.'  *  But  who  is  he  ?  what  does  he  do 
here  P'  I  said.  ^  He's  the  son  of  Mr.  Level,'  she  replied,  '  and  I  have 
brought  him  to  the  family,  for  his  mother,  who  was  my  sister,  is  also 
dead.'  '  He  the  son  of  Mr.  Level !'  I  uttered,  knowing  die  spoke  of 
Mr.  Francis,  '  then  how  can  you,  for  shame,  briog  him  here,  and  parade 
him  off  before  us?  we  English  don't  recognise  <^ildren  that  are  not 
bom  in  wedlock.'  ^  They  were  married  three  years  ago,'  she  coolly  an- 
swered, '  and  I  have  brought  all  the  necessary  papers  to  prove  it.  Mr. 
Level  was  a  gentleman,  and  my  sister  was  a  peasant ;  but  she  was  beau- 
tiful and  good,  and  he  married  her,  and  thu  is  their  child.  They  died 
within  two  months  of  each  other.' " 

**  Was  it  true  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ravensworth. 

^'  It  was  true,  sir,  every  word  she  said.  I  remarked  that  it  was  strange 
Mr.  Level  should  not  have  mentioned  it  to  his  iamily,  but  she  said  he 
was  ashamed  of  the  child«  not  being  like  others,  and  he  did  not  think  he 
was  going  to  die.  He  would  say  when  he  had  a  boy  bom  worthy  of 
being  shown  to  his  father,  then  he  would  declare  it,  she  told  me :  and 
one  morning  he  got  up  in  his  usual  health,  broke  a  blood-vessel,  and  was 
gone  in  an  hour.  The  woman  left  the  child  and  the  papers  with  my 
lord ;  that  he  might  have  his  rights,  she  said,  though  in  evident  ignorance 
what  those  rights  were:  and  she  left  again  the  same  evening." 

*^  Then  that — that — ^poor  wretch  down  there,"  pointing  with  his  hand 
to  the  back  apartments,  "is  the  true  Lord  Level!" 

^  Had  my  lord  not  denred  me  to  inform  you  of  thia^  I  should  have 
shrunk  from  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Edwards.  *^  That  unfortunate  creature 
is  the  true  Lord  Level !" 

'^  Tlie  present  peer  no  peer — a  usurper  1"  murmured  Mr.  Ravensworth 
to  himself.     <*  What  a  secret !"  he  uttered  aloud. 

"  Sir,  you  will  be  true  to  my  lord  and  keep  it,"  she  returned,  with  a 
dignified  but  yet  a  half-defiant  glance,  born  of  her  love  to  Lord  Level. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  betray  it,"  he  slowly  replied.  "  It  has  been  con- 
fided to  me,  and  I  will  hold  it  sacred.     But  I  wish  I  had  not  known  it." 

'*  My  lord  kept  on  the  title,  kept  on  his  vestiges  of  rank  and  fortune, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  true  peer,  which  he  had  believed  himself  to  be. 
There  was  gpreat  excuse  for  this,"  she  impressively  added,  ''  for  the  poor 
little  thing  was  a  helpless  imbecile,  and  we  none  of  us  thought  it  would 
live  through  the  year.  Our  plans  were  dianged  then,  and  I  and  my 
brother  stayed  abroad  with  the  child.  He  got  no  better,  but  he  lived 
on,  and  was  hearty,  and  when  he  was  five  years  old  we  brought  him 
here :  and  here  he  has  ever  since  been.  It  would  have  been  a  hard  thing, 
almost  a  sin,  for  my  lord  to  have  divested  himself  of  his  rank  and  wealth 
for  one  who  could  not  understand  the  one  or  enjoy  the  other.  Archi- 
bald has  every  kindness  shown  him,  he  wants  for  nothing,  and  my  lord 
upholds  the  honours  of  his  house.  I  and  my  brother  have  acted  through- 
out under  my  lord's  orders,  and  we  have  not  repented  it,  for  it  seemfi 
to  us  that  it  would  be  a  cruel  wrong  to  dispossess  him  for  a  being  so 
fated." 
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**  Is  it  a  secret  to  tbe  neighbourhood,  his  being  here  ?** 

'<  Sir,  joa  might  have  gathered  that.  Even  Deborah  has  no  idea  of 
it  whatever.  And  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  prying  questions, 
tiMmgh  they  could  do  no  harm,  would  not  be  pleasant.  My  lord,  my 
brother,  and  myself,  are  the  sole  keepers  of  the  secret." 

**  Has  she  informed  you  ?**  demanded  Lord  Level  when  Mr.  Ravens- 
worth  returned  to  him. 

"  Of  all/' 

''  Yoa  perceive  then  why  I  have  trusted  you ;  wiry  it  is  expedient  that 
the  existence  of  Aichibald  should  not  be  suspected." 

"  I  da  I  shall  tell  ay  firiend,  the  inspector,  that  I  hare  become  a 
ooovert  to  Lord  Leveies  view  of  the  mystery,  aad  am  iirmly  persuaded 
the  intruder  was  no  other  than  a  poacher." 

^  Yoa  must  not  betray  it  to  Blandie.  I  have  told  her  he  is  a  poor 
relation  taken  care  of  in  the  house  to  avoid  disgrace,  and  she  is  satisfied. 
Bmveofwortfa,  you  will  forget  this  tale :  if  not  tor  my  sake,  for  that 
ef  Blanche,  and  the  duldren  she  may  have." 

^  On  my  good  faith  as  a  man,"  replied  Mr.  Raveniwoith.  *'  There's 
my  hand  upon  it." 

*^  A  pretty  fellow  yon  are,  to  send  on  an  etnmd  of  life  and  death,'' 
gmmbled  Major  Canen  when  Mr.  Rafeoeworth  got  back  to  London. 
**  A  iHiole  night  aad  a  liay  away,  and  I  waiting  upon  thonis !  What 
the  dickens  kept  you  ?" 

**  We  were  kwking  afbr  die  fellow." 

*^  Was  it  Blanche  did  it  ?"  whispered  the  old  man,  with  eomprened 

**  Blanche,  indeed !     No,  Ant  it  was  not,  and  yoo  oaght  to  take 

shame  to  yourself,  major,  fer  suspecting  her.'' 

The  major  brightened  up,  and  swung  on  his  trailing  cloak  more 

jawtily.    •«  Then  who  was  k  ?" 

"8ome  scapegraee  of  a  poadier,  who  managed  to  get  in — as  Lord 

Level  suspects.     He  says  he  should  know  him  again." 
^'  And  are  my  lord  and  my  lady  at  loggerheads  still?" 
^  Not  a  bit  of  it     I  left  them  better  friends  than  they  ever  were." 
^  Hurrah !"  shouted  the  practical  major,  "  then  I  diall  hope  for  some 

more  tin  out  of  him  when  I'm  hard  up  :  if  Blanche  had  turned  agMust 

him,  there  was  good-by  to  it.     But  women  are  not  such  fools  to  act,  as 

they  are  to  talk :  and,  talk  as  fest  as  they  will,  Aey  generally  come 

down  right,  in  the  long  nn." 
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THE  STOEY  OF  FEANCESCO  NO^^LLO  DA  CAEEAEA. 

AN  EPISODE  IK  ITAUAN  HISTOBY. 
II. 

Fkakcesco  Noyello  was  of  a  noble,  generous  nature  when  com- 
pared with  his  contemporaries.  He  was  affectionate,  courageous,  and 
possessed  of  a  spirit  of  great  determination  and  perseverance.  He  would 
have  been  well  deserving  of  a  life  exposed  to  fewer  vicissitudes  and  pri- 
vations, and  yet  it  was  his  misfortunes  which  brought  out  all  the  better 
parts  of  his  character,  and  handed  down  his  name  to  posterity  as  com- 
manding our  admiration  and  respect. 

In  personal  appearance  he  was  not  prepossessing,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  coins  of  the  period.  Gataro  describes  him  as  being  of  the  middle 
stature,  well  made,  though,  with  advancing  years,  he  was  somewhat 
inclined  to  corpulence.  His  complexion  was  dark,  and  his  expression 
thoughtful  and  grave  even  to  severity.  Francesco  Novello  was  an  ac- 
complished man,  and  his  attainments  were  varied  for  the  time  in  which 
he  lived.  He  married  Madonna  Taddea,  a  daughter  of  Niccolo,  Marquis 
of  Ferrara,  whose  fortitude  and  courage  amidst  dangers  and  privations 
evinced  that  she  was  worthy  of  her  illustrious  descent,  and  of  the  lively 
affection  of  her  noble  husband. 

One  of  the  old  chroniclers  gives  an  entertaining  account  of  the  cere- 
monies before  and  after  the  marriage,  which,  though  occurring  some 
years  back,  may  not  be  thought  out  of  place  here  : 

On  May  the  28th,  1376,  Francesco  Novello,  with  a  large  concourse 
of  gentlemen,  departed  firom  Padua  and  rode  to  Ferrara,  where  he  re- 
paired to  the  palace  of  the  marquis,  his  intended  father-in-law,  and  was 
honourably  received  by  him. 

On  Sunday,  the  last  day  of  May,  he  was  married  to  the  marchesa 
with  great  splendour.  There  was  a  royal  tournament  immediately  after- 
wards, and  on  Monday  jousts,  after  which  he  quitted  Ferrara  and  returned 
to  Padua. 

On  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  June,  a  company  of  very  beautiful  women 
left  Padua  for  Moncelise,  to  greet  the  Lady  Madonna  Taddea,  and  arrived 
there  on  the  following  day.  The  news  of  this  movement  was  conveyed 
to  Francesco  Novello,  who  immediately  set  out  likewise  for  Moncelise. 

On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  June,  six  large  barges,  filled  with  citizens,  also 
repaired  to  that  town,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  honour  of  the 
young  bride — ^feasting,  tournaments,  jousts,  &c. 

Several  troops  of  soldiers,  clothed  m  cendal  and  taffeta  and  ridi  silks, 
with  their  horses  similarly  caparisoned,  proceeded  to  the  Piazza,  and 
there  drew  up  in  order  on  either  side.  Each  troop  was  preceded  by  its 
band,  which  kept  up  a  continual  trumpeting. 

Then  came  the  bride,  mounted  upon  a  horse  covered  with  white  doth, 
she  herself  being  clothed  in  pore  white  embroidered  with  coral.     Over 
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her  heftd  was  a  canopy,  carried  by  divers  gentlemen,  and  six  knights 
managed  her  horse.  The  damsels  who  accompanied  her  were  robed  in 
white,  and  walked  beside  her  to  the  Piazza. 

No  bride  had  been  so  attended  before^  unless  indeed  she  had  been  an 
empress. 

The  Lady  Taddea  dismounted  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  tribunal, 
whilst  on  either  side  stood  a  goodly  company  of  knights  and  ladies.  The 
crowd,  which  pressed  around  her,  was  composed  of  the  merchants,  grocers, 
and  drapers  of  the  city,  clad  in  gowns  half  scarlet  and  half  blue.  There 
was  great  delight  amongst  them,  and  unirersal  rejoicing. 

The  women  stayed  to  partake  of  supper,  which  was  most  abundant ; 
all  sorts  of  viands  were  provided,  and  so  goodly  an  entertainment  had 
not  been  witnessed  for  long.  The  next  day  another  tournament  was 
given,  which  ended  these  noble  festivities. 

We  must  now  turn  from  this  scene  of  prosperity  to  a  more  trying 
and  dangerous  period  for  the  house  of  Carrara.  Let  us  remember  that 
Francesco  Novello  has  long  been  married,  and  that  he  is  now  about  to 
commence  a  new  career,  fraught  with  adventure,  hardships,  and  per- 
plexities. The  power  which  his  father  had  transferred  to  him,  by  abdi- 
cating in  his  favour,  was  but  nominal.  A  council  of  the  people  was 
called,  as  in  the  times  of  the  republic  of  Padua,  and  they  assembled  in 
the  palace,  there  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  their  lord  the  insignia  of  the 
seigfniory,  which  he  had  inherited,  and  which  he  now  resigned  without 
stipulating  for  any  conditions. 

Seventy  years  of  oppression  had  stifled  any  feeling  of  affection  or 
loyalty  in  the  hearts  of  the  Paduans,  and  they  regarded  this  abdication 
with  indifference.  Francesco  Vecchio  was  universally  hated,  and  they 
cared  little  for  his  son,  yet  they  quietly  invested  him  with  the  seignioiy 
without  reserving  to  themselves  any  privileges,  or  attempting  to  check 
the  tyranny  to  which  they  had  so  long  been  exposed.  On  the  29th  of 
June,  1388,  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara  was  declared  to  be  lord  of 
Padua  in  lieu  of  his  father. 

The  b&ton,  the  gonfalon,  the  book  of  statutes,  and  other  insignia  of 
office  were  placed  in  his  hands.  They  were  but  the  paltry  shadow  of  a 
power  which  was  sliding  from  him,  and  which  the  morrow  might  take 
away. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  June,  Francesco  Vecchio  set  out  for 
Treviso,  the  sovereignty  of  which  town  was  reserved  to  him  by  right  of 
acquisition,  and  on  the  same  day  two  trumpets  of  defiance  were  sent  to 
Francesco  Novello  from  the  allied  forces  of  Venice  and  Milan. 

Visconti,  in  his  manifesto,  appealed  to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and 
invoked  Divine  protection.  He  accused  his  adversary  of  being  the  ag^ 
gressor,  and  of  having  provoked  the  consequences  by  ids  treason. 

Carrara  replied  with  dignity  to  these  unjust  accusations  ;  he  informed 
ihe  Comte  de  Vertu-of  the  cnange  that  had  taken  place  in  Padua,  and. 
concluded  that  the  defiance,  as  it  could  not  apply,  was  a  mistake,  and 
not  intended  for  him. 

No  answer  in  writing  was  vouchsafed  to  this  remonstrance,  and  the 
Paduan  envoy  was  commanded  to  qmt  the  city  without  loss  of  time ; 
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wbilst  VisooAti  was  heftid  saPcasticaUy  to  remark^  "  Che  chi  da  gaUtf 
naacey  soroi  pigluu"* 

Peace  was  far  from  the  policy  of  Gaovanni  Galeasio :  he  aimed  at  tha 
destruction  of  the  lord  of  Padua,  and  cared  not  for  the  jnstioe  of  his 
qause,  although  he  wished  others  to  believe  that  he  acted  uprightly.  Ha 
deluded  the  Veoetians  with  fair  promises  of  gain  in  the  CTent  of  the  fall 
of  Carrara,  which  seemed  inevitable.  The  republic  might  hare  taken 
warning  by  the  treachery  which  the  Comte  de  Vertu  had  practised  on 
the  elder  Carrara,  in  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  in  the 
war  with  Delia  Scala,  but  they  were  blinded  by  a  hope  of  vengeance,  and 
gladly  seiaed  this  opportunity  of  annihilating  an  old  enemy  without  con- 
sidering the  danger  to  whicn  they  exposed  themselves  by  aiding  to  m^ 
crease  the  territory  of  so  formidable  a  power  as  that  of  the  Visoonti. 

War  began  in  earnest,  the  Venetians  entering  their  victim's  dominioni 
by  the  Brenta  and  the  Adige,  whilst  the  forces  of  Galeazzo  penetrated  in 
the  direction  of  Padua  from  the  cities  of  Verona  and  Vicenza. 

These  last  were  stopped  in  their  progress  for  a  time  by  the  clever 
generalship  'of  the  Count  of  Carrara,  a  natural  son  of  the  ex-lord  of 
Padua ;  but  though  he  succeeded  in  checking  the  advance  of  the  Mi- 
lanese, he  could  not  keep  them  at  bay  for  long.  Treason  was  rife 
in  his  own  camp,  desertions  weakened  his  forces  from  hour  to  hour, 
and  so  great  was  the  dread  of  the  invaders,  that  where  treason  was  not, 
a  panic  possessed  the  troops,  who  fled  before  the  enemy  without  waiting 
for  the  combat.  Towns  and  castles  surrendered  without  a  struggle,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Padua  threatened  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to 
the  enemy  if  peace  were  not  immediately  concluded. 

Pressed  on  all  sides,  deserted  by  his  own  followers,  and  threatened  by 
his  subjects,  there  was  but  one  course  left  to  Carrara,  that  of  throwing 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  Knowing  the  implacable  hatred  of 
the  Venetians  to  his  house,  he  chose  rather  to  trust  to  the  generosity  of 
Giovanni  Galeazzo  than  to  them,  and  for  this  purpose  he  demanded  a 
safe-conduct  from  Giacomo  dal  Verme,  that  he  might  journey  to  Pavia, 
and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Comte  de  Vertu.  It  was  not 
till  he  saw  that  all  hope  of  making  resistance  was  vain,  that  he  agreed 
to  undertake  this  step,  but  the  citizens  of  Padua  were  against  their  lord, 
and  had  resolved  to  surrender  to  Visconti  at  all  hazards.  He  was  there- 
fore driven,  in  a  g^reat  measure,  to  act  as  he  did.  It  was  the  only 
honourable  course  left  open  to  him,  and  though  councillors  were  not 
wanting  to  advise  his  capitulating  unconditionally  to  Dal  Verme,  he  re- 
jected their  insidious  proposals,  and  was  strengthened  in  his  resolve  by 
the  Lady  Taddea. 

**  I  think,  my  lord,"  she  ssud,  when  asked  her  opinion,  "  that  it  is 
better  to  die  free  than  to  live  in  bondage.  I  approve,  therefore,  of  your 
setting  forth  immediately  on  this  journey,  before  these  unworthy  coun- 
cillors betray  us  to  our  foes.^' 

Carrara  conducted  hb  family  on  board  some  barges  that  weie  lymg  in 
the  river,  and  having  placed  the  most  valuable  of  his  possessions  under 
their  care,  he  despatched  them  to  Ferrara,  and  started  himself  en  rouie 
for  Verona.    As  he  was  quitting  the  town  where  his  family  iiad  Jtved 

*  "  Sons  of  cats  are  fond  of  mice." 
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00.4  goveined  for  the  last  seventy  jears,  he  had  the  mortification  of  wit- 
nesssiDg  the  joyfid  preparations  wmch  his  subjects  were  making  for  the 
reception  of  his  enemies.  Wherever  he  went  he  found  the  people  in 
fovolty  and  at  Moncelise  and  Este  he  was  greeted  with  the  insulting 
criee  of  "  Viva  il  C<»te  di  Virtu." 

The  unsympathising,  nay,  offensive,  conduct  of  his  own  subjects  did 
Qioie  to  dispirit  the  ill-fated  lord  of  Padua  than  the  overwhehning 
power  of  his  numerous  enemies.  He  felt  that  he  was  unjustly  con- 
demned by  them,  and  pursued  his  journey  with  a  heavy  heart. 

At  Verona  and  Brescia,  where  he  might  have  expected  to  receive  in- 
sults from  the  populace,  be  was  greeted,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  rank  and  to  his  misfortunes.  It  was  the  same  also  at 
Bilan,  and  Carrara  naturally  began  to  hope  more  from  his  enemy  than 
from  his  own  people.  Doubtless  his  reception  was  part  of  the  deep-laid 
9cheme  which  Galeazzo  was  intent  on  carrying  out.  He  wished  to  lull 
Carrara's  suspicions  and  to  entertain  him  honourably,  as  a  guest  of  dis- 
tinction should  be.  Everything  was  done  at  Milan  that  hospitality  could 
suggest,  and  it  was  not  till  after  repeated  excuses  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  conference  at  Favia,  and  the  refusal  of  Visconti  to  allow 
tbe  Lady  Taddea  to  join  her  husband,  that  Francesco  da  Carrara  per- 
cttved  that  his  safe^onduct  was  broken,  and  that  though  apparently 
&ee,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  most  powerful  prince  of 
the  north  of  Italy. 

Whilst  thus  detained  at  Milan,  a  similar  plot  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  person  of  his  father  was  being  planned  by  the  wily  Visconti.  The 
ex-lord  of  Padua  was  urged  by  the  principal  envoy  of  the  Milanese, 
Spineta,  to  visit  Galeazzo  at  Pavia,  where  he  pretended  a  treaty  was 
being  entered  into  for  the  protection  of  his  territory. 

Spineta  protested  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Francesco  Novello, 
and  that  his  son  recommended  him  to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  his 
enemy. 

The  elder  Carrara  was  in  a  still  more  dangerous  position  at  Treviso 
than  his  son  had  been  at  Padua.  He  was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  hard 
pressed  by  the  forces  of  Venice  and  of  Visconti ;  he  had  to  guard  against 
ihe  knife  of  the  assassin  and  the  treachery  of  the  Trevbans,  who  were 
me  for  revolt.  Having  retired  into  the  fortress,  nothing  seemed  left  for 
bun  but  to  await  in  patience  the  cruel  death  which  would  be  sure  to 
overtake  him  if  captured  by  force. 

Perplexed  by  tne  overwhelming  nature  of  bis  misfortunes,  the  old 
man  listened  to  the  fair  speeches  of  the  envoys.  Tears  of  agitation 
stood  in  his  ^es,  and  his  hands  were  convulsively  clasped  together. 
Silence  reigned  in  the  assembly :  it  was  for  the  old  man  to  reply  to  the 
proposal  that  had  been  made  to  him.  He  strove  to  compose  himself,  to 
gaze  on  those  who  surrounded  him  with  his  usual  unmoved  countenance, 
Aod  grave,  dignified  bearing.  He  spoke  with  difiBculty,  however ;  he  felt 
that  the  step  which  now  alone  remained  open  to  him  was  fraught  with 
danger,  ana  yet  he  saw  no  alternative.  He  told  the  envoys  this,  or 
something  to  the  same  effect^  and  demanded  a  safe-conduct,  the  condi- 
iians  of  which  Spineta  swore  to  observe  inviolate.     Vain  Italian  oath  I 

If  the  old  man  eould  have  seen  the  dreary  years  of  close  imprisonment 
vbicb  wero  dcstinod  to  ribxoud  his  future  in  the  |^oom  of  suffering,  be 
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might  not  have  been  tempted  to  trust  to  an  oath  of  so  Uttle  meaning,  hut 
would  rather  have  chosen  the  speedy  death  from  which  he  sought  to  save 
himself.  He  trusted,  doubtless,  to  the  integrity  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo', 
tnmply  because  compelled  to  do  so ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he 
could  have  had  any  real  confidence  in  a  prince  who  had  already  deceived 
him. 

Francesco  Vecchio  called  for  Giacomo  dal  Verme,  and  having  giveii 
up  the  citadel  of  Treviso,  he  started  with  the  envoys,  as  he  thought,  for 
Pavia. 

The  old  man  was  greatly  changed  by  adversity;  his  spirit  was  broken; 
and  when  the  mournful  cavalcade  reached  Verona,  and  he  was  unex- 
pectedly greeted  by  the  Lady  Madonna  Taddea,  who  cast  herself  at  his 
feet,  weeping,  he  could  not  restrain  his  tears,  but  raising  her  from  the 
ground,  he  fell  upon  her  neck  and  wept  like  a  child.  It  was  a  most 
affecting  spectacle,  and  those  who  stood  near  could  not  help  bein^ 
touched  with  compassion  for  the  fallen  tyrant.  They  forgot  what  he  had 
been,  and  saw  only  his  suffering  and  that  of  his  fair  daughter-in-law. 

On  the  morrow,  feeling  himself  refreshed  from  the  fatigues  of  the  piv> 
vious  day,  he  proposed  that  they  should  continue  the  journey  without 
further  delay,  but  was  respectfully  informed  that  he  could  not  be  peit- 
mitted  to  proceed  till  the  envoys  had  orders  from  Visconti.  The  Met 
Carrara  bowed  his  head  submissively  ;  he  saw  that  he  was  a  prisonei<) 
that  he  could  no  longer  exercise  his  own  will,  and  thlt  the  safe^eondnet 
which  had  been  granted  to  him  was  a  vain  form.  There  was  no  remedy, 
no  alternative,  but  to  obey,  and  to  await  the  pleasure  of  his  treaohcMMB 
enemy  who  had  robbed  him  of  all  his  worldly  possessions, andnow sooglit 
to  deprive  him  of  liberty. 

The  city  of  Treviso  was  for  a  time  in  the  power  of  the  Mtlaaese 
general,  Giacomo  dal  Verme,  who,  careless  of  the  treaty  which  asngned 
it  to  Venice,  planted  the  standard  of  Milan  upon  the  citadel.  Thu  pro- 
ceeding enraged  the  inhabitants,  and  crie^  of  ^^  Viva  San  Marco  f*  re- 
sounded through  the  streets. 

In  vain  Dal  Verme  threatened  military  punishment ;  the  cttisefis  ttai 
to  arms  and  barricaded  the  different  thoroughfares,  determining  to  hold 
out  till  the  arrival  of  the  Venetians  should  put  an  end  to  the  strife. 

Popular  feeling  was  so  evidently  against  him,  that  Dal  Verme  thought 
it  best  to  desist  from  his  meditated  treachery,  and  to  deliver  up  the 
town  with  the  greatest  apparent  frankness  to  his  allies. 

The  conduct  of  the  Milanese  general  alarmed  the  Venetians.  They 
saw  their  worst  fears  about  to  be  realised,  and  began  already  to  repent 
having  assisted  Visconti  to  obtain  possession  of  the  territory  of  Fadoa, 
which  brought  him  so  close  to  the  dominions  of  the  republic. 

The  lords  of  Verona  and  Padua  had  been  too  weak  in  themselves  lo 
be  dangerous  to  Venice,  and  had  acted  as  outworks  against  her  more 
powerful  neighbour.  They  had  now  with  their  own  hands  removed  this 
barrier,  and  their  territory  lay  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  an  army  whioh, 
though  allied  with  them,  only  sought  some  excuse  to  break  the  alliance 
and  turn  against  them.  It  was  not  difficult  to  penetrate  into  the  deeper 
designs  of  Visconti.  The  goal  towards  which  he  was  directing  all  his 
energies  was  the  subjugation  of  the  north  of  Italy ;  and  when  the  deputies 
of  Padua  were  ititroduced  into  his  presence,  that  they  might  tender  theur 
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homaffe  to  hiiOi  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  truth,  but  remarked 
that,  if  fire  years  of  life  were  accoraed  to  him,  he  would  make  the  Veae* 
tiaus  their  equals,  and  thus  put  au  end  to  the  jealousy  which  Padua  had 
so  long  &lt  towards  a  city  half  submerged  in  me  Adriatic. 

The  standard  of  the  Comte  de  Vertu  floated  before  Venice,  and 
rumours  of  his  dark  designs  made  the  inhabitants  of  the  republic  tremble 
and  look  back  upon  their  conduct  with  regret. 

The  power  of  Milan  was  daily  increasing ;  victory  crowned  their  arms 
wherever  they  turned  them,  and  yet  Galeazzo,  their  ruler,  never  showed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  or  exposed  his  person  to  any  danger. 
He  even  took  means  to  protect  himself  against  his  guards  in  the  interior 
of  his  own  palace. 

Aware  of  the  treachery  he  himself  practised  upon  others,  it  was  little 
wonder  that  he  should  be  suspicious  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  and 
£eel  nnwilling  to  repose  that  trust  in  them  which  he  knew  no  one  could 

eice  in  him.  If  he  judged  of  human  nature  by  his  own  heart,  it  must 
ve  appeared  black  indeed.  Despite  his  naturally  suspicious  tempera- 
ment,  Galeasio  was  too  wise  to  cripple  his  generals  by  the  exercise  of  it : 
he  trusted  in  them,  because  he  saw  that  it  was  eood  policy  to  do  so,  and 
testified  great  skill  in  his  choice  of  those  whom  he  raised  to  offices  of  dis- 
tinction. The  character  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti  would  in  itself 
form  an  interesting  study.  Many  contradictions  were  apparent  in  it :  he 
was  sospieious,  but  not  mean  ;  cautious,  but  not  cowardly.  Ambition  was 
his  most  prominent  characteristic,  and  with  it  he  coupled  cruelty,  deter* 
mination,  and  rapacity.  He  yearned  for  power,  and  he  knew  the  right 
means  by  which  to  attain  it,  and,  what  was  more  effectual,  he  knew  how 
to  preserve  it  when  attained. 

His  vices  were  numerous,  and  yet  he  possessed  qualities  which  gave  a 
degree  of  grandeur  to  an  otherwise  depraved  character. 

To  all  appearance  occupied  entirely  by  schemes  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  still  he  protected  men  of  letters,  collected  books,  had  a  taste  for 
the  arts,  and  raised  glorious  monuments  of  his  magnificence  (amongst 
which  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  founded  by  him  in  1389,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous). He  knew  how  to  appreciate  talent,  both  political  and  military, 
and  it  was  universally  admitted  that  his  councillors  and  generals  were  the 
best  that  Italv  could  produce  at  that  period  of  its  history. 

Giovanni  Graleazzo  married,  first,  Isabella  of  France,  and  afterwards,  his 
cousin  Catarina,  daughter  of  Bemabo  Visconti,  the  uncle  whom  he  had 
dethroned  and  murdered. 

Of  all  the  petty  seigniories  which,  since  the  fall  of  the  republics,  had 
existed  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  but  four  remained  un- 
spoiled by  the  Visconti.  These  four  were  the  houses  of  Savoy,  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  of  Gonzaga,  and  of  Este.* 

Am6  VH.,  sumaroed  the  Red,  Count  of  Savoy,  was  so  entirely  occupied 
by  the  intrigues  and  wars  of  France  that  he  carefully  avoided  any  collision 
with  the  Comte  de  Vertu. 

Theodore  IL,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  from  whom  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
had  seized  Asti  and  several  other  important  places,  was  himself  a  prisoner 
in  some  sort  at  the  court  of  the  lord  of  Milan.     Francesco  Gonzaga 

*  Sismondi :  '*  Histoire  des  Republiques  Italiennes,"  tome  v.  p.  60. 
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^Vfvmiiu  Mmtttft  only  oy  Mtmnttnig^  to  6Vftry  wini  of  Gsiheceo  8|  bbu  dT 
entering'  into  eterj  fldliance,  whatever  its  eonditiom.  Thos  lie  had  tafcen 
{mrt  in  M  the  wars,  witliout  expectation  of  deriviii|;  any  advantage  ssfe 
that  of  retarding  the  moment  when  he  himself  should  he  despoiled. 

Albert,  Mafqnis  of  Este,  had  succeeded  his  hrother  NicftoAas,  to  the 
pt«]ttdiee  of  dnzso,  son  of  an  elder  brother,  who  had  died  before  his  ac« 
cession.  At  the  suggestion  of  Galeazzo,  Albert  had  beheaded  both  Obbaxf 
said  his  mortier,  whom  he  accused  of  treachery  to  his  own  person.  Not 
oontont  with  this  act  of  cruelty,  he  ordered  the  wife  of  his  unfortunate 
nephew  to  be  burned  to  death,  and  one  of  his  uncles  to  be  hung.  After 
such  atrocities  as  these  bad  been  perpetrated,  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  wwi 
rightly  held  in  abhorrence  by  his  subjects,  and  there  was  no  one  to  whom 
he  could  trust  himself  save  to  the  instigator  of  these  crimes,  Gioranni 
Galeaszo.  Thus  the  bond  of  union  between  these  houses  was  crime,  and 
it  was  Albert  of  Ferrara's  interest  implicitly  to  obey  the  councils  of  Ae 
knd  of  Milan.  This  explains  to  us  why  the  Lady  Taddea  had  no  con- 
nexion with  her  family — why  her  uncle  gave  her  no  asastance  in  her  mis- 
fortunes, but  sided  with  the  enemy  of  her  husband. 

It  was  Visconti  only  who  benefited  by  the  war  with  Delia  Scala  ftnd 
by  the  spoliation  of  the  unfortunate  lord  of  Padua,  for,  with  the  except 
^on  of  the  Trevisian  territory,  all  had  Mien  into  his  hands.* 

Venice  might  well  tremble  before  so  powerful  a  riyal. 

The  communities  of  Tuscany,  if  they  had  been  tmited  by  a  sense  of 
their  danger,  might  have  been  strong  enough  to  prevail  over  their  common 
enemy ;  but  they  were  divided  by  separate  interests,  and  Florence  alonn 
resisted,  whilst  the  rest  rather  aided  Visconti  from  their  excessive  jealousy 
to  the  Florentine  republic,  than  sought  to  limit  his  encroachments  upon 
their  liberties. 

Well  was  it  for  Italy  that  this  ambitious  prince  had  to  combat  ihb 
upright  and  courageous  republic  of  Florence,  together  with  the  implacable 
hatred  of  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara,  for  thus  the  spark  of  Itafiaii 
fiberty  was  kept  alight — at  least  for  a  time. 

We  may  appear  to  our  readers  to  have  digressed  considerably  from  the 
subject  of  onr  biography  by  entering  into  these  details,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  before  us  the  circumstances  and  characters  which  exercised  so 
powerful  an  influence  over  Carrara,  that  we  may  the  better  understand 
his  difficulties. 

*  The  names  of  the  various  families  stripped  hy  Visconti  of  tfadr  possessloM 
were  as  follows:  the  Correggio,  Rosti,  Scotti,  Pelavicini,  Ponioni,  Cavakabo, 
Benzoni,  Beccaria,  Languschi,  Rusca,  and  the  Brosati.  Some  existed  no  longer^ 
whilst  others  had  lost  sdl  authority  over  the  towns  which  had  belonged  to  their 
ancestors. 
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Thv  CaucMQS  IB  the  rery  conntTy  for  a  poet  and  romancer.  From  the 
vemote  epoch  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonaut!  to  the  modem  feats  of  a 
Schany],  that  glorious  mountain  range,  with  its  flEtr-spreading  spurs  and 
ittUeys — ^the  natural  frontier  of  Europe  and  Asia — has  been  me  abode  of 
iralour  and  beauty,  the  home  of  mystery  and  originality.  Imagine  a 
gemns  like  that  of  Alexandre  Dumas  taking  flight  into  snch  a  region ! 
Every  step  is  a  sniprise,  and  eveiy  new  scene  is  a  vision.  As  to  feats  of 
daring,  lore,  and  adventure,  there  is  enough  to  surfeit  on.  M.  Dumas 
arrived  at  Kisslar,  the  frontier  town  of  Russia  on  the  Terek,  on  the  7th 
of  November,  1858.  The  great  poet,  romancer,  traveller,  and  historian^ 
had  laid  aside  all  these  characters  to  become  a  soldier.  In  a  semi-barbaroos 
stete  the  sword  takes -precedence  of  the  pen — arms  of  letters.  M.  Dumas 
bad  found  the  necessity  before  this  of  adapting  himself  to  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  country  in  which  he  was  travelling,  and  he  had  assumed  the 
costume  of  a  Muscovite  militiaman,  over  which  he  had  placed  the  star  of 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and,  thus  accoutred,  he  passed  off  vexy  well  at  the 
inns  and  post-houses  for  a  French  general. 

At  Kisslar,  renowned  for  its  g^d  wine  and  brandy,  dress,  however, 
was  of  less  importance  than  good  arms.  A  motley  population  of  Arme- 
nians, Tartars,  Kalmucks,  Nogays,  and  Jews,  all  clad  in  their  national 
costume,  fill  the  streets  of  the  marvellously  picturesque  bnt  very  unsafe 
town,  and  which  M.  Dumas  compares  with  Paris  in  the  time  of  Henri  IIL 
TIm  Tartiuv  were,  in  ftict,  bandits  within,  the  Tchetchenses  plundered 
eveiy  one  without,  and  the  Cossacks  kept  up  a  perpetual  wamre  with 
both.  At  the  Terek  the  traveller  parts,  indeed,  from  all  security  and 
safety,  save  that  which  is  obtained  by  superiority  of  numbers  or  arms. 
M.  Dumas  and  his  companions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  badly  pro- 
Tided  ;  they  had  among  them,  besides  their  kandjars,  or  daggers,  three 
dovble-barrelled  fowling-pieces,  two  rifles,  one  of  which  carried  exploding 
halls,  and  a  revolver.  They  had,  besides,  an  escort  of  six  Cossacks,  not^ 
withstanding  which  it  was  deemed  necessary,  to  inspire  awe,  that,  in 
making  the  start,  each  should  have  a  double-barrelled  gun  on  his  knee. 
M.  Dumas's  companions  were,  it  is  to  be  observed,  Moynet,  an  artist,  and 
Kalino,  a  young  Russian,  obtained  as  an  interpreter  from  the  university  of 
Moscow.  At  Sukoiposh  the  sun  broke  through  the  fog,  and  displayed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  mighty  Caucasus,  '<  the  theatre  of  Uie  first  drama 
of  the  first  dramatic  poet  of  antiquity,"  to  their  astonished  gaze.  For  a 
time  the  Tdietchenses  were  lost  to  memory;  even  the  successive  villages^ 
with  their  posts  of  Cossacks,  and  each  its  own  terrible  and  sanguinary 
legend,  were  disregarded.  There  was  before  them  that  which  they  de- 
dare  to  have  surpassed  alike  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees — one  of  the  most 
colossal  works  of  the  Creator. 

All  the  men  they  now  met  with  on  the  road  were  armed.  They  also 
hove  the  outward  appearance  of  men  who  are  accustomed  to  pUoe  reliance 
«B  their  personal  courage.  At  one  of  the  post-houses  Kalino  had  nused 
hm  whip  at  a  yemehik.  **  Ttke  care !"  said  the  latter,  patting  his  hand 
«D  Us  kandjar;  ^yon  are  not  in  Russia  now.'*    Arrived  at  Schoukovaia, 
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a  branch  ezcurnon  was  made,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  eleren  Coasaeksy 
to  Tchenrelonaiay  a  charming  village  of  Cossacks^  alike  celebrated,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  for  ^'  the  constancy  of  the  men,  the  complacency  of 
parents,  and  the  beauty  of  the  women."  First  in  renown  among  the 
latter  was  one  Eudozia  Dogadiska,  whose  portrait  Moynet  was  to  take. 
On  the  way,  as  on  several  occasions  before  and  afterwards,  the  sight  of  i| 
covey  of  partridges  tempted  our  traveller  out  of  his  path.  He  had  shot 
one — and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  he  always  describes  himself  as  taking 
two  barrels  to  accomplish  that  feat — when  the  discharge  of  a  gun  was 
heard  close  by,  and  a  ball  cut  off  the  twigs  of  a  bush  in  still  closer 
proximity.  ''Nous  ^treunions  enfinT'  exclaims  our  romancist,  who 
I4p|>ear8  to  have  long  sighed  for  an  adventure.  Four  Cossacks  went  off 
m  advance  to  cover  Che  party,  the  horse  of  a  fifth  lay  down  ;  the  ball  had 
broken  its  thigh.  M.  Dumas,  after  exchanging  ball  for  small  shot^  ra* 
mounted  his  steed ;  seven  men  were  visible  on  the  side  of  the  Terek. 
The  Cossacks  hnrried  in  pursuit  with  a  cheer.  But  whilst  these  six  or 
seven  fled,  another  rose  up  from  amidst  the  bushes,  from  whence  he  had 
fired,  and  brandbhing  his  gun  over  his  head,  he  shouted,  ^'Abreck! 
abrock  I" 

**  Abreck !"  repeated  the  Cossacks. 

**  What  doee  he  mean  by  abreck  ?"  inquired  M.  Dumas  of  his  iater* 
*preter. 

The  answer  was  ominous :  *^  He  is  a  fanatic,  and  he  defies  any  one  to 
single  combat." 

"  Well,"  said  Dumas,  '*  tell  the  men  there  are  twenty  roubles  for  him. 
who  accepts  the  challenge." 

The  Cossack  whose  horse  had  been  crippled  claimed  the  privilege. 
Dumas  provided  him  with  his  own.  Another  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
follow,  in  case  of  accident. 


In  the  mean  time  his  companion  had  hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
moantabeer.  As  he  advanced  he  fired.  The  Abreck  made  his  horse  caper ;  it 
received  the  ball  in  the  shoulder.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  jnountaineer 
fired  in  his  tarn ;  the  ball  carried  off  the  papak  from  his  adversary's  head.  Both 
threw  their  carbines  over  their  shoulders.  The  Cossack  drew  his  schaska^  or 
sword,  the  mountaineer  his  kandjar.  The  mountaineer  manceuvred  his  horse, 
albeit  wounded,  with  infinite  address,  and,  although  the  blood  was  fiowing  down 
its  chest,  the  animal  did  not  appear  to  be  weSened  thereby,  his  master  en- 
couraging him  with  his  knees,  hands,  and  voice.  At  the  same  time  he  loaded 
his  adversary  with  insults.    The  two  combatants  met. 

I  thouffht  for  a  moment  that  our  Cossack  had  transfixed  his  adversary  with 
his  schaska.  I  saw  the  blade  glitter  behind  his  back.  But  ho  had  <mly  pierced 
his  white  tcherkess.  From  that  moment  we  saw  nothing  but  a  group  of  two 
zaen  struggling  body  to  body.  But  at  the  expiration  of  a  minute  one  of  the  men 
slipped  from  his  horse ;  that  is  to  say,  the  trunk  of  a  man  only,  for  his  head  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  adversary. 

The  adversary  was  the  mountaineer.  He  proclaimed  his  triumph  with  a  wild 
and  terrific  shout,  shook  the  gory  head,  and  then  swung  it  to  the  bows  of  his 
saddle.  The  horse,  deprived  of  its  rider,  fled,  and,  after  having  made  a  turn, 
came  back  to  us.  The  decapitated  body  remained  motionless.  Then  to  the 
shout  of  triumph  of  the  mountaineer  there  succeeded  another  shout  of  defiance. 

I  turned  towards  the  Cossack  who  had  asked  to  follow  his  comrade.  He 
was  0^0%  smoking  his  pipe,  but  he  nodded  his  head.  "  I  am  going,"  he  theo 
added*    xiien  in  his  turn  he  uttered  a  shout,  signifying  that  he  accepted  the 
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challeDge.  The  monntaineef  ,  who  was  gomg  through  some  fantastic  evolntioiifl^ 
stopped  them  to  see  what  new  chain])ion  was  comisf  to  him.  "Gome/'  said  I 
to  the  Cossack,  "  I  increase  the  premium  by  ten  rouoles." 

This  time  he  only  answered  me  by  winking  his  eyes.  He  seemed  to  be  laying 
in  a  stock  of  smoke,  inhaling  but  not  expiring  it.  He  then  suddenly  dashed  on 
full  speed  at  the  Abreck,  and  when  he  had  got  within  forty  paces  of  him  he 
sl^ouldered  his  carbine  and  pulled  the  trigger.  A  slight  smoke  that  enveloped 
his  face  made  tis  all  thiuk  that  the  carbine  had  flafihed  in  the  pan.  The  Abreck 
thought  the  same,  for  he  rushed  at  him  at  once,  pistol  in  hand,  and  £red  at  ten 
paces.  The  Cossack  avoided  the  ball  by  a  sudden  movement  of  his  horse,  and 
then  rapidly  bringing  his  carbine  to  his  shoulder,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  us 
all  who  haa  not  seen  him  prime  again,  he  fired.    A  violent  movement  on  the 

Eart  of  the  mountaineer  showed  that  he  was  struck.    He  let  go  the  bridla  of  his 
orse,  and,  to  prevent  himself  falling,  he  placed  both  his  arms  round  tkt 
animal's  neck.    The  poor  creature,  feeling  itself  thus  at  libertT  and  yet  en»  > 
cambered,  rexed  also  with  its  own  wound,  made  off  through  the  bushes  in  the>' 
diaeedon  of  the  Terek. 

The  Cossack  hurried  in  pursuit,  and  we  were  about  to  join  iu  the  chase,  when* 
we  saw  the  body  of  the  mountaineer  gradually  relaxing  its  hold,  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  .  The  horse  stopped  as  lus  riaer  fell.  The  Cossack,  uncertain  if  it  was. 
not  a  feint,  and  if  the  mountaineer  was  not  pretending  to  be  dead,  described  a 
wide  circle  before  he  approached  him.  He  was  evidently  seeking  to  make  Out' 
his  adyersary's  features,  but,  whether  br  design  or  by  accident,  nis  enemy  lay 
iHil^'lu»fdc0  totbegiound.  The  Cossacx  kept  getting  nearer;  ^  Inoontaineer 
did  not  stir.  The  Ck)ssack  had  his  pistol,  which  he  had  not  used,  in  his  hand*. 
Aj!riy«d  Ti^ithin.  ten.  paces,  he  fired  on  the  prostrate  Tchetchen.  But  still  the 
mountaineer  moved  not.  It  was  a  ball  thrown  away.  The  Cossack  had  fired 
at  a  coi;pse«  Jumping  from  his  horse,  he  adyanced,  drew  forth  his  kanc^ar^ 
beiit  over  the  dead  man,  and  rose  a  moment  afterwards  with  his  head  in  his 
hand. 

rreti^  well,  to  begin  with !  Needless  to  explain  that  the  CossacVs- 
carbine  had  not  flashed  in  the  pan.  He  had  let  off  the  smoke  fi^m  his 
mouth  to  deceive  his  enemy — a  trick  that  would  not  have  taken  with  a 
Sed  Indian, 

Tchfinrelonaia,  whither  our  travellers  were  wending  their  way  whea 
tins  adventnre  befel  them,  is  the  oldest  stanitza,  or  station,  of  the  line  of 
llie  Grebenskoi  Cossacks,  who  descend  from  a  Russian  colony.  The 
Tchervelonaises  present  hence  a  speciality  which  partakes  At  once  of  the 
Russian  and  mountaineer  type.  Their  beauty  has  rendered  the  stanitza 
which  they  inhabit  a  kind  of  Caucasian  Capua ;  they  have  the  Musco- 
vite face,  but  "  the  elegant  forms  of  the  Highlands,  as  they  say  in  Scot*- 
land."  "When  the  Cossacks,  their  fathers,  husbands,  brotners,  or  lovers 
start  upon  an  expedition,  they  vault  up  on  one  stirrup,  which  the  rider 
leaves  disengaged,  and  holding  on  by  the  rider's  waist  or  neck,  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  in  the  other  hand,  they  accompany  them  thus  three  or  fbur 
miles.  When  an  expedition  is  returning  tney  go  out  to  meet  it,  and 
come  hack  in  the  same  fantastic  fashion  to  the  stanitza.  This  frivolity 
of  manners  presents  a  strange  contrast  to  the  severity  of  the  Russians 
and  the  rigidity  of  the  Orientals.  Several  of  these  Tchervelonaises  have 
inspired  Russian  officers  with  a  passion  that  has  ended  in  marriage; 
others  have  furnished  themes  for  anecdotes  that  are  not  devoid  of  a 
certun  originality.     As  an  example  : 

A  woman  of  Tchervelonaia  gave  such  serious  cause  of  jealousy  to  her  husband, 
who  was  deeply  attached  to  her,  that  the  latter,  not  having  the  courage  to  wit- 
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tbe  happhifiSB  of  so  numy  rivalB  that  he  could  not  eren  count  them,  deaeitod 
in  despair,  and  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  he  took  seiriGe  agamat  the  Ra»- 
aians.  Having  been  made  prisoner  in  an  engagement,  he  was  leoognxaed,  tded, 
ffmdemned,  and  shot. 

We  were  introduced  to  his  widow,  who  herself  related  to  us  this  lamentahie 
faistoiy,  accompanied  by  some  details,  which  took  away  in  no  small  degree  finom 
whatever  there  was  that  was  dramatic  in  the  story. 

"  What  is  most  shocking,"  she  said  to  us,  "  w:as  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
mention  me  on  the  trial.    But,  with  that  exception,  he  died  likft  a  molodete 

are^evil).  I  went  to  see  his  execution ;  the  poor  dear  man  loved  me  so  mnoii 
t  he  wished  me  to  be  there,  and  I  did  not  like  to  grieve  his  last  moments  hj 
my  refusal.  He  died  well,  tliere  is  nothing  to  say  about  that.  He  requested 
that  Ms  eyes  should  not  be  bandaged,  and  he  solicited  and  obtained  the  favour 
to  give  the  word  to  fire ;  when  he  nimself  gave  the  word,  and  fell,  I  don't  know 
how  it  was  that  it  affected  me  so  much,  but  I  actually  feU  also,  only  I  got  tm 
again ;  but  it  appears  that  I  must  have  remained  some  time  helpless,  for  when  i 
came  to  myseli  ne  was  almost  entirely  buried ;  so  much  so,  that  only  his  £eet 
were  seen  peeping  out  of  the  ground.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  red  morocco  boots, 
quite  new,  ana  I  was  so  agitated  that  I  forgot  to  take  them  off,  and  they  were 

Hiese  boots,  thus  forgotten,  were  more  than  a  regret  to  the  poor  widow — 
they  were  a  remorse. 

At  the  very  time  that  our  travellerB  arrived  at  this  original  stanittty 
an  execution  was  just  about  to  take  place.  A  Cossack  of  TcherveloiUB% 
with  a  wife  and  two  children,  had  been  two  years  previously  made 
priiooer  by  the  Tchetchenses.  He  was  indebted  for  his  life  and  liberty 
to  a  beautiful  girl  of  the  tribe,  and  be  repaid  the  interest  taken  in  his 
fate  by  a  devoted  affection.  One  day,  however,  news  came  of  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners ;  the  Cossack  had  to  return  to  his  stanitza.  But, 
made  miserable  by  the  memory  of  his  beloved  mountaineer,  he  deserted, 
and  not  only  turned  Mussulman,  but  promised  to  deliver  over  Tcherve- 
lonaia  to  toe  Tchetchenses.  To  accomplish  this  he  first  visited  the 
stanitza  by  night.  He  approached  in  so  doing  his  own  home^  and,  look- 
ins^  in,  he  saw  his  wife  on  her  knees  praying  to  God  for  his  safe  return. 
The  sight  so  overcame  him,  that  he  entered  the  house  and  took  his  wife 
to  his  bosom.  After  embracing  her  and  his  children,  he  hastened  away 
to  the  sotzky,  or  commandant  of  the  station,  and  warned  him  that  that 
Tory  night  the  place  was  to  be  attacked  by  the  Tchetchenses.  The 
stanitza  was  saved,  but  the  inconstant  Cossack  was  condemned  to  death. 
Tliis  was  the  man  they  were  about  to  execute  when  our  travellers  ar- 
rived. A  few  minutes  after  they  entered  the  stanitza  they  heard  the 
rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  renegade  was  no  more  ;  his  wife  was  a  widow, 
and  his  children  were  orphans.  With  the  Tchetchenses  his  memory  win 
be  held  in  detestation  as  that  of  a  double*dyed  tndtor ;  but  how  seldom 
can  men  determine  the  motives  that  may  have  actuated  their  fellow- 
creatures  in  what  appears  to  them  to  be  the  grossest  criminality  ! 

The  melancholy  proceedings  that  greeted  their  arrival  did  not  prevent 
our  lively  travellers  from  asking  the  way  to  the  house  of  Eudoxia 
Dogadiska. 

**  Oh !"  was  the  answer,  "  dead  long  ago ;  but  her  sister  fills  her  place, 
and  that  very  advantageously  too  !" 

They  were  accordingly  shown  ihe  way  to  the  house  of  Gnveha,  wbo 
filed  EndoxiaVi  place  so  satisfactorily,  and  were  w^comed  by  htr 
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tfpwnMt  |R0nNxi|  Itsb  DogMhMny  upon  concbtioin  nnt  reniindoci  nnni 
of  the  kotpitality  reeeired  by  Anteaor  at  the  Greek  philoeophcnr'iv 

Tbese  TchertekniMBes,  to  renowned  for  their  beauty  and  Ecentiotv- 
MM,  sre  eijaaHy  difltmgaished  by  their  oonn^.  One  day,  all  the  men 
betay  absent  on  an  expedition,  the  Tchetdienaes  took  advantage  of  the 
euvnoMtanee  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  place.  The  Amazons  imme- 
diately held  a  conncil  of  war,  and  resolved  to  defend  the  stanitza  to  the 
faiet  extremity.  The  siege  lasted  five  days,  and  thirty  mountaineers  were 
laid  low,  three  women  were  wounded,  and  two  were  killed. 

The  road  from  the  river  Terek  to  the  pass  of  Darial  lies  between  the 
Tecek  and  ihe  Kuban ;  there  are  stationa  or  forts  every  twelve  mileiy 
and  all  along  the  wayside  nprighi  stones,  with  radely-earved  turbana  or 
simple  crosses,  mark  where  MMSolmans  or  Christians  have  fallen.  So  it 
WM  aleo  from  Kisrfar  to  Derbend,  on  which  route  these  trophies  were 
S9  numerous  that  the  wayside  appeared  like  one  continuous  cemeteiy. 
They  were  well  received  at  Kasanourta,  the  first  station  on  the  way,  aa 
indeed  everywhere  else,  by  the  authorities,  who  knew  M.  Dumas,  as  he 
appears  to  have  been  known  eveiywhere,  by  his  worka.  Nay,  a  yoaAli 
at  Kaaafioorta  actually  knew  hia  node,  the  general. 

**  It  is^  I  believe^''  said  the  yomig  genttemaa,  **  M.  Dumas  that  I  am 
syeahing  to." 

•*  P^rasely  so,  sir." 

''  I  am  the  son  of  General  Grabb^." 

"  The  victor  of  Akoulgo !     Allow  me  to  present  my  compliments.'^ 

**  Your  father  did  in  the  Tyrol  what  my  father  aocoraplished  in  the 
CaHoaens,  so  we  may  dispense  with  all  ceremony." 

And  thna  was  £nesklly  intmiacy  eveiywhere  established.  Perpetoal 
koilifities  ars  being  carried  on  at  this  advanced  post ;  scarcely  a  dvf 
seems  to  pass  but  the  mountaineers  capture  some  child  or  adult,  and  drag 
Aem  away  at  their  horses*  tails  for  sake  of  the  ransom.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  war  of  extermination  (marked  by  the  right  ear)  is  carried  on  by 
the  Cossacks  against  the  bandits.  While  sitting  at  table  with  the  com* 
mandant,  a  Tartar  woman  brought  in  two  right  ears,  for  which  she  to* 
oeived  a  gratuity  of  twenty  roubles  :  no  questions  were  asked  as  to  how 
she  became  possessed  of  them.  Yet  once  a  premium  was  paid  in  Russia 
for  wolves'  tails.  In  1857  it  was  found  that  the  enormous  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  roubles  had  been  thus  paid  away.  This  caused  an 
investigation  to  be  made,  and  it  was  found  that  were  were  regular 
manufactories  of  wolves'  tails.  Can  there  be  manufactories  of  right  ears 
of  Tchetchenses  ?  Some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these  ears  are  ob* 
tained  will,  however,  be  arrived  at  by  an  accoont  which  M.  Dumas  gives 
of  a  nocturnal  expedition  made  from  this  very  plac6— Rasafiourta— -in 
pOFSttit  of  the  robbers.  The  early  part  of  the  night  had  been  spent  in 
revelry,  amidst  music,  hit  Circassian  dancers  and  champagne,  of  which 
more  is  drank  in  Russia  alone,  Dumas  tells  us,  than  two  provinces  like 
Champagne  could  produce ;  and  at  midmght  they  started  to  join  a  party 
OA  ike  proposed  adventuroua  expedition.  Each  of  the  travellers  was 
aceempaaied  by  a  Cossack.  Thus  they  issued  forth  firom  the  foittam 
Ml  the  dead  ci  night,  their  way  lying  along  the  right  bank  ef  the 
fiver  Yaiak  Su.    The  sovnd  of  the  pebbles  borne  ak)ng  by  that  rapid 
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mountain  stream  effectually  drowned  whatever  noise  was  made  hy  their 
horses'  feet.  It  was  a  splendid  night,  clear  and  starry,  and  the  moun- 
tains rose  up  like  a  hlack  mass  in  front  of  the  expeditionists.  Passing 
Knezarnaia,  a  Russian  station  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  they  forded 
the  Yarak  Su,  and,  following  a  pathway  through  a  shrubhy  distnct,  they 
reached  a  wider  and  deeper  river,  the  Axai.  Fording  this,  the  Cossack 
Bageniok,  the  leader  of  the  party,  changed  the  direction,  and  led  the  way 
down  the  right  bank,  leaving  two  and  two  at  distances  of  about  one  hun- 
dred paces  from  one  another,  and  finally  taking  up  a  station  himself  in 
company  with  M.  Dumas. 

He  laid  himself  down^  and  made  signs  to  me  to  do  the  same.  I  accordiii{;ly 
took  up  a  recumbent  position  behind  a  bush.  The  cries  of  the  jackals  rovmff 
on  the  mountains  sounded  like  the  lamentations  of  children.  Tliese  cries,  and 
the  murmuring  of  the  waters  of  the  Axai,  alone  broke  the  silence  of  night.  We 
were  too  far  from  Kasafiourta  to  hear  the  striking  of  the  clocks,  and  from 
Knezarnaia  to  distinguish  the  challenge  of  the  sentmels.  All  the  sounds  that 
we  could  hear  at  the  point  where  we  then  were,  must  be  made  by  enemies,  be 
ihej  men  or  animals. 

I  do  not  know  what  passed  through  the  minds  of  my  companions,  but  that 
which  struck  me  most  was  the  brief  space  of  time  that  is  necessary  in  life  to 
bring  about  the  strangest  contrasts.  Barely  two  hours  ago  we  were  in  the  heart 
of  a  town,  in  a  warm,  well-lighted,  cheerful  room.  Leila  was  dancing  and 
coouetting  with  her  arms  and  eyes,  i^macieff  was  playing  the  fiddle.  Bageniok 
ana  Mikaelouk  were  doing  vis-a-vis.  We  were  beating  time  with  our  hands  and 
feet :  we  had  not  a  thou^t  that  was  not  lively  and  ga^. 

Two  hours  had  elapsed.  We  were,  on  a  cold  dark  night,  on  the  hanks  of  an 
unknown  river,  upon  a  hostile  soil,  rifles  in  hand,  daggers  by  the  side,  not,  as 
had  before  happened  to  me  twenty  times,  waiting  for  the  passage  of  some  wild 
animal,  but  in  ambuscade,  waiting  to  kill  or  to  be  killed  by  men  made  like  our- 
selves, in  the  likeness  of  their  Creator,  and  we  had  entered  without  a  thought 
upon  this  enterprise,  as  if  it  was  nothing  to  lose  one's  blood,  or  to  shed  that  of 
others! 

It  is  true  that  the  men  whom  we  were  waiting  for  were  bandits,  men  who 
pillaged  and  murdered,  and  who  left  behind  them  desolation  and  tears.  But 
these  men  were  bom  fifteen  hundred  leagues  from  us,  with  manners  that  were 
different  from  our  manners.  What  they  did,  their  fathers  had  done  before  them, 
and  their  ancestors  before  their  fathers.  Could  I,  under  these  circumstances, 
ask  Heaven  to  protect  me,  if  overtaken  by  a  danger  which  I  had  come  so 
uselessly  and  so  unpmdently  to  confront  ? 

What  was  incontestable  was,  that  I  lay  behind  a  bush  on  the  Axai,  that  I  was 
waiting  there  for  the  Tchetchenses,  and  that,  in  case  of  attack,  my  life  depended 
upon  the  correctness  of  my  aim  or  the  strength  of  my  arm.  Two  hours  slipped 
by  thus.  Whether  it  was  that  the  night  grew  clearer,  or  that  my  eyes  became 
more  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  I  couM  see  much  better  than  at  first,  and 
could  plainly  distinguish  objects  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river. 

I  was  looking  in  that  direction  when  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise  to  my  right. 
I  looked  at  my  companion;  but  either  he  did  not  hear  it,  or  it  had  no  import  to 
him,  for  he  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  it.  But  the  noise  became  more 
audible.  I  thoueht  I  heara  the  sound  of  several  footsteps.  I  crept  close  up  to 
Bageniok,  and,  placing  one  hand  on  his  arm,  I  stretched  out  the  other  in  the 
direction  from  whence  the  sounds  came. 

"Nicevo,*'  he  muttered. 

I  knew  enough  of  Russian  to  understand  "  It  is  nothing."  But  I  d^d  not  the 
less  keep  mj  eye  fixed  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  came.  I  then  saw  a 
large  staff  with  splendid  antlers  coming  down  to  the  water  to  drink,  followed  by 
a  doe  ana  two  fawns.  It  was  nothing,  as  Baceniok  bad  said.  It  was  not  tlie 
game  that  we  were  waiting  for.    Still  I  coula  not  help  taking  aim.    Oh !  had  I 
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onlv  l>6eti  aUe  to  pull  the  trimr,  it  most  certainly  wotdd  have  been  mine. 
Soctdenl?  the  animal  raised  itsl^ad,  stretched  forth  its  neck  towarda  the  oppo- 
site bfuiK»  inspired  the  air,  sent  forth  the  sound  of  danger,  and  hurried  bacK  to 
cover.  I  was  too  familiar  with  the  habits  of  wild  animals  not  to  understand  that 
all  this  pantomime  meant  that  something  was  approaching  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

I  tamed  towards  fiageniok.  "  Sminno,"  he  said  this  time.  I  did  not  know 
the  wordy  but  I  understood  by<his  gestures  that  I  was  not  to  move,  but  to  make 
myself  as  scarce  as  possible  behind  my  bosh.  So  I  obeyed  him.  As  to  the 
Cossack,  be  glided  away  like  a  snake  down  the  bank  of  the  river,  and,  con- 
sequently, away  from  myself  and  the  rest  of  the  party.  I  followed  him  with  my 
eyes  as  long  as  I  could.  When  I  lost  sight  of  him,  I  began  to  examine  into 
what  was  going  on  on  the  other  side  of  the  Axai.  There,  at  the  same  moment 
that  I  made  out  the  sounds  of  a  horse  ealloping,  I  also  distinguished  in  the 
obscurity  a  larger  group  than  could  have  oelonged  to  a  single  horseman.  This 
group  kept  nearing  me,  without  my  beine  the  more  able  to  make  it  out. 

What  I  understood,  however,  by  the  oeating  of  my  heart,  more  than  by  the 
testimony  of  my  eyes,  was  that  an  enemy  was  before  us.  I  took  a  look  in  the 
direction  of  Ipiacieff ;  no  one  was  stirring.  One  would  have  thought  that  the 
bank  of  the  nver  was  deserted.  I  then  looked  towards  Bageniok ;  he  had  di9> 
appeared  lon^  afo.  X  then  oarried  my  eyes  back  again  to  the  other  side  of  the 
nver,  and  waited. 

The  horseman  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Axai.  His  profile  was  towards 
me,  so  that  I  could  see  that  he  dragged  a  peison  behind  him,  attached  to  the 
tail  of  Us  horse.  It  was  a  male  or  female  prisoner.  At  the  very  moment  that 
he  urged  his  horse  into  the  river,  and  that  the  person  behind  liad  to  follow,  a 
piteous  cry  was  heard.  It  was  that  of  a  woman.  The  whole  group  was  then 
immersed  in  the  stream,  not  above  two  hundred  paces  below  where  I  lay. 
.What  was  I  to  do? 

As  I  addressed  this  query  to  myself,  the  bank  of  the  river  was  suddenly  lit  up, 
and  the  explosion  of  a  rifle  followed.  The  horse  beat  the  water  convulsively 
with  its  feet,  and  the  whole  group  disappeared  in  the  tempest  thus  stirred  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  river.  At  we  same  time  a  second  cry  of  distress,  like  the  nrst, 
and  uttered  by  the  same  voice,  was  heard. 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but,  getting  up,  I  hurried  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  drama  that  was  now  being  enacted.  In  Uie  midst  of  the  confusion  that  still 
agitated  the  waters,  another  flash  illumined  the  darkness — ^another  shot  had  been 
fired.  This  was  followed  a  moment  afterwards  by  a  third,  and  then  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  person  jumping  into  the  river ;  I  saw  something  like  a  shadow  making 
its  way  towards  the  middfe  of  the  river ;  I  heard  shouts  and  curses,  miugled  with 
cries  of  distress ;  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  noise  and  movement  alike  ceased. 

I  looked  around  me;  my  companions  had  joined  me,  and  stood  around, 
motionlesa  as  myself.  We  then  saw  something  making  towards  us,  which 
it.  was  impossible  to  rec^pise  in  the  obscurity,  but  which  gradually  became 
more  and  more  distinct.  When  the  group  had  arrived  within  ten  paces  of  us  we 
distinguished  and  we  understood. 

The  moving  party  was  Bageniok ;  his  kandjar  was  between  his  teeth ;  with 
hia  right  arm  ne  supported  a  female,  who  had  fainted,  but  who  had  not  let  go  a 
child  she  held  in  her  arms ;  and  with  his  left  he  held  by  the  lock  of  hair  that 
remained  at  the  top  of  the  cranium  the  head  of  a  Tchetchen,  dropping  bbod  and 
water. 

He  threw  the  head  on  the  green  sward,  and  then,  laying  down  the  woman 
and  child  more  cautiously,  he  said,  in  a  voice  in  which  not  the  slightest  emotion 
betrayed  itself: 

"  Now,  friends,  who  has  got  a  drop  of  vodka  f' 

Do  not  imagine  that  it  was  for  himself  that  he  asked  for  the  brandy.  It  was 
for  the  woman  and  child. 

Two  hours  afterwards  we  were  in  Kasafiourta,  bringing  back  the  woman  and 
the  child,  perfectly  restored  to  life,  in  triumph.    But  I  still  ask  myself  some^ 
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times  if  one  has  a  right  to  place  oneself  in  ambuscade  to  kiU  a  lom  as  ozie  wonid 
do  a  stag  or  a  wild  boar  P 

The  next  day  the  party  left  Kaaafiourta  wiA  an  eecort,  ia  oovpanj 
<with  Colonel  Cogniard,  a  host  of  joung  offieers,  and  fifty  men,  to  pay  «i 
Tisit  to  the  Tartar  prince  Ali-6ultan.  Thenee  they  proceeded  to  Tchi- 
riourth,  where,  initiated  in  the  profuseness  of  Russian  hospitality  and  the 
yalue  of  a  European  if  not  a  cosmopolitan  fame,  M.  Dumas  proceeded^ 
irithout  introduction,  at  once  to  the  mansion  of  Prince  Dundukoff  Kar*> 
fakoff,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Nijnei  Novgorod  Dn^goons,  aad  ooe 
of  the  most  distinguished  oorps  in  all  the  Russias.  Beyond  this  poist 
die  frontier  of  the  Lesghian  territory  is  attained.  Stopping  en  the  way 
to  explore  a  moving  mountain  of  sand,  near  which  was  the  Tartar  en- 
campment of  Unter  Kalah,  they  experienced  here,  for  the  first  time,  the 
ferocity  of  the  nomades'  dogs,  familiar  to  all  EUstem  travellers  who  have 
encamped  beyond  the  precincts  of  towns  and  villages.  The  attack 
appears  to  have  discomposed  M.  Dumas  and  his  friend  Moynet  eonakler- 
ably,  for,  had  they  continued  to  retreat,  he  asserts  that  ibey  had  been 
infallibly  devoured!  At  a  station  beyond  was  a  grove  with  twenty- 
five  crosses.  These  commemorated  the  same  number  of  Russian  soldiers 
who  went  to  sleep  there,  and  whom  the  Tchetchenses  never  allowed  to 
wake  up  again.  In  the  same  evil  neighbourhood  they  had  to  put  up  at 
a  Cossack  post-house,  a  mere  hut,  whitewashed  outside,  and  full  inside  of 
vermin  of  all  descriptions.  The  arrival  of  a  European  with  Uood-vessels 
more  easily  attained  than  such  as  are  protected  by  a  Tartar  or  even  ^ 
Muscovite  hide,  is  a  Shrove  Tuesday,  a  general  festival,  with  such  per- 
tinacious evils.  Neither  was  there  anything  to  eat,  save  the  cock  that 
acted  as  timekeeper  to  the  post.  This  cock  was  not  like  one  whose  his- 
tory is  told  in  connexion  with  the  Cossack  post  of  Schoukovaia,  and  who 
would  not  sound  his  matins  because  he  had  no  hens.  The  cock  sacri6ced 
on  this  occasion,  although  compared  with  the  "  fameux  eoq  vierge  dont 
parle  Brillat  Savarin,"  was  a  regular  chanticleer,  thereby  easting  doubts 
upon  M.  Dumas's  previous  assertion,  haiarded  to  the  effect  that  *'  les  coqs 
et  les  tenors  n'ont  aucun  rapport  entre  eux."  The  cock  was  replaced  by 
another  and  four  hens  at  Temir  Khan — the  **  Iron  Khan"  (pity  M. 
Dumas  was  no  Orientalist,  for  some  of  these  names  are  alike  signincant 
and  suggestive),  a  marshy  station,  near  which  the  tarentasse  got  stuck  in 
the  mud,  and  Moynet  had  a  return  of  ague,  and  which  ha*  been  besieged 
and  sacked  by  Scnamyl  and  his  gallant  lieutenant  Hajji  Murad.  Our 
travellers  contemplated,  with  mingled  surprise  and  admiration,  several 
large  encampments  of  Tartars  in  this  part  of  the  eonntry.  M.  Dumas, 
transporting  a  word  from  Algeria  to  tne  Caucasus,  calls  them  **  aouls,^ 
but  the  Tartars  call  them  '*  ordu."  One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  theae 
was  a  mountain  fortress  inhabited  by  the  Champkal  Tarkoviky,  another 
was  the  village  of  Helly,  perched  on  a  hill  between  two  mountainsy  and 
with  two  charming  wooded  valleys.  This  latter  pretty  village  was,  Immv*- 
ever,  disturbed  by  Lesghian  depredators.  The  Coasaeks  hkd  gene  out 
in  pursuit  of  some  of  these  mountaineer  bandits  at  the  very  time  when 
the  travellers  arrived  there,  and  they  hastened  aflber  them^  on  the  read  to 
Karabadakent.  The  tarentasse  had  to  be  driven  right  acxois  country. 
They  soon  fell  in  with  two  parties,  the  first  of  which  was  liuided  with 
heads  and  ears,  the  other  acoompanied  tibe  wounded.  Tbey  then  pur- 
~  their  way.to  the  ravine  of  Zilhig-Kakay  where  Am  eambai  had 
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place.  It  presented  a  horrid  sieht,  but  M.  Dumas  enriched  his  historical 
collection  of  arms  with  a  real  Lesghian  kandjar-— one  that  had  seen 
senrice. 

Our  partj  were  received  and  entertained  at  Bouinaky  by  Prinoe 
Bagratioay  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Georgia.  This  gallant 
and  inost  hospitable  prince  insisted  upon  their  retracing  their  steps  to  a 
certain  distance  to  visit  the  ravine  of  Rarany.  It  was  a  terrible  and  yet 
a  sublime  scene,  a  ravine  with  cliffs  some  seven  thousand  feet  perpen- 
dicular. The  valley  below  (and  it  made  them  giddy  to  look  at  it)  was 
watered  by  two  Koa  Sus.  Beyond  was  the  village  of  Guimry,  with  its 
orchards,  whose  fruit  the  Russians  have  ouce,  and  only  once,  tasted.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  Sohamyl.  Little  columns  of  smoke  indicated  the 
ates  of  other  mountain  fastnesses,  among  which  were  Akoulgo,  where 
IKemel  Eddin,  the  son  of  Schamyl,  was  made  prisoner,  and  in  the  far 
distance  was  the  country  of  the  Tuschins,  a  Christian  race,  at  war 
with  the  Caucasians.  The  same  evening  M.  Dumas  was  unanimously 
elected  an  honoraiy  member  of  Prince  Bagration's  regiment  of  **  In- 
digenous Mountaineers,"  not  Lesghians  or  Tchetchenses^  but  "des 
pauvres  diables  qui  ont  fait  une  peau.  Lisez :  qui  out  trou6  une 
peau."  The  prince,  whose  Georgian  hospitality  surpassed  even  that  of 
the  Russians,  had  a  uniform  made  at  the  same  time  for  his  guest  by  the 
regimental  tailor,  a  circumstance  which  M.  Dumas  appears  to  forget, 
when,  arrived  at  Tiflis,  he  describes  himself  as  denuded  of  all  garments 
in  which  to  present  himself  in  fashionable  society,  and  as  clipped  by  a 
barber  so  closely,  that  Moynet  declared  that  he  would  do  to  exhibit  at 
Constantinople  as  a  new  species  of  seal  fished  up  from  the  Caspian — a 
comparison  the  truth  of  which  is  admitted  by  our  great  romancer,  but  for 
which  he  comforts  himself  by  asserting  that  all  men  have  a  latent  like- 
ness to  some  member  or  other  of  the  animal  kingdom, — a  suggestion — ^if 
there  is  anything  new  in  it — the  priority  of  wliich  we  are  in  a  position 
to  dispute  even  with  so  eminent  a  man  as  M.  Dumas. 

They  were  now  truly  in  a  region  of  picturesqueness :  snow-dad 
mountains  on  the  one  hand;  rich  valleys,  clad  in  their  garments  of 
summer  green,  around  ;  the  steppe  beyond,  and  the  blue  Caspian  in  the 
distance,  like  a  prolongation  of  the  desert.  Prince  Bagration  acted  as 
guide,  and,  under  such  excellent  protection,  they  were  not  long  in  reach- 
mg  the  great  pelasgic  wall,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  massive  gate- 
way, and  the  inevitable  Oriental  accompaniments  of  a  fountain  and  a 
cemetery,  bars  the  passage  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  at  Derbend— 
the  pass  par  excellence — for  there  are  many  other  celebrated  Derbends 
in  the  East,  but  none  more  so  than  this,  which  is  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  Europe  and  Asia:  Beyond  the  wall  was  the  town,  with  mosoues  and 
bazaars  side  by  side  with  European  barracks  and  edifices.  Tartars^ 
Tcherkessians,  Georgians,  Persians,  and  Armenians  jostling  Muscovite 
and  Cossack  rulers.  The  same  reception  which  everywhere  awaited  VL 
Dttmas  was  reserved  for  him  at  this  remote  corner  of  the  world.  The 
inhabitants  of  Derbend,  or,  at  all  events,  a  portion  of  them,  had  read  the 
iUostrious  poet  and  romancei^s  works  in  the  Russian  language,  and  thej 
waited  upon  him  in  a  deputation  to  assure  him  that  tiis  presence  in 
Derbend  would  never  be  forgotten,  as  they  hoped  he  also  would  not 
forget  that  old  site  of  the  Scythians.  This  was  truly  a  pleasing,  as  it 
a  genuine  and  rare,  triumph  of  letters ! 
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From  Derbend  to  Baku,  the  road  coasting  the  Caspian,  there  is  no 
danger,  yet  the  usual  escort  had  to  be  provided,  and  the  usual  prepara- 
tions for  defence  werd^Miade^  .  HH^e  ttk  tdA^^tliAntaxa  torrents  to  cross, 
villages  of  Jews,  descendants  of  the  captives  of  Senacherib,  Tartar  en- 
^CAifiipnlfnti^caraMuteifA  tk^dftte  fmrnihe.  Hme  'of  8hA  Abbas,!  and 
..tho  loug.headkmd.of'ApQberoQ,  on  the  vraj.  •  The^ioiite  wtts  not  iadead 
^aaiiQg'iA  tha  vamty,  0gki  the  MnKMr«clad  winitoittf  of  theCawMsug  vvieite 
la^ya  in  the  rf»r. 

Tbete  ace  two  Boktn  aa  there  are  two  Derbends,  a  bls»k  Bak«  (Kara 

.Baku)  and  a  white  Baku  (Ak  BakuX  the  dark  poHion  being  tedaoted  by 

.Qnaatalsi  the  naw  aad  li^iter  portion  by  Europeans.     Tweaty«ttx  versus 

froot-Baku  are  thecelebmted  burning  fountains  of  naphtha  (Ai^eah-Gdi), 

.]Ki$h  a  teiaple  served  by  Parsaes,  the  fire- worshippers  of  old.    The  aaa 

gives  off  incandescent  gases  also  in  parts,  and  we  Imve  a  long*  desotiptiaa 

iof  |he  aurioos  aod  b^utifui  effects  produced  by  their  Uluodaatlon. 

Within  the  town  thero  are  the  fortifications,  the  baaaars,  th^-  mobtfom 

andtahurehes,  the  Matdea's  Tower,  with  a  legend,  and  the  foot  af'^feeh 

sia/bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Caspian,  the  palace  of  the  khaasy  atidr4l|e 

Wolfs  Gate,  to  see.  •'.^^ 

.    At  Baku  the  Caspian  was  left  behind,  the  road  Wing  io  the  westward 

kf.  Schoumaka  and  Nouka  to  Tifiis.   The  rosd  was  also  na  lan^l*  sa  .tafc| ; 

,  it  was  more  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  was  infested  by'Lasi^ttn. 

'^ohoiMnaka  itself,  the  olden  capital  of  Shirvan,  is'depopulaledf4iy  fii»ar|, 

•aartbquakes^  and  revolutions.     There  was  not  much  to  be' ^e4viii  this 

ill-fated  town,  but  they  had  a  pleasant  evening  at  a  welilthy  Ikalai^ 

hausa— Mahmud  Bey  by  name — ^who  treated  them  bo  a'Beffsim'inpi]^ 

and  a  **  8ob6e  de  bayaderes."     Unfortunately,  the  bayad&rea  'oS  •Schou- 

«iaka,  onoe  so  celebrated,  were  like  the  Parsees  of  the  fiM*>tetBpla'  qf 

Baku,  reduced  to  three— two  females  and  a  boy  !  .    .i     r«   * . 

M.  Dumas  obtained,  however,  at  this  place,  some  curious  trifotiMiflnii 
rs^tding  Schamyl,  firom  a  Russian  officer  who  had  been  his  priaatte?. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  about  sixty  years  of  age,  tall,  with  a  aiiki  bdt 
imposing  look.  He  is  pale,  with  black  eyebrows,  apparently  liatleaB  ^jvas, 
but*  easily  roused  like  the  lion's,  and  a  red  beard.  He  wears  a  dodk  of 
green  or  white  Lesghian  cloth,  and  a  turban  of  white  muslin  tnon  a  rad 
papak,  with  a  goldea  tassel.  In  winter  he  wears  a  cloak  or  erimsoti 
cloth  lined  with  a  black  sheepskin.  He  is  a  perfect  horseman,  aad'ai(- 
tremely  spare  in  his  diet— rseldom  partaking  of  meat.  He  Haaiwo  wives, 
Zaid^e  and  Chouanette.  Zaid^e  is  the  youngest  and  the  pet.'  Clk>a^- 
•  natte  is  tbirty-six  years  of  age.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Ama- 
nian  of  Masdok.  Some  twenty  years  ago^  Schamyl  captured  the  dX^ 
and  took  the  fair  Anna,  with  other  prisoners,  to  Dargo.  An^ba  becanaa  a 
Mussulman,  married  Schamyl,  and  was  called  Chouanette.  Sim  is  the 
guardian  angel  of  Schamvrs , Christian  prisoner^  and  the  Prineaases 
Tchavtehavadae  and  Orbehani,  who  were  made  eaptives  io  ofbldui'tha.iv- 
Jease  of  Djemel  Eddin,  were  infinitely  indebted  to  her.  Dargo '  has 
since  been  burnt  by  Woronzoff,  and  Schamyl  has  had  to  withdraw  to 
Yeden.  The  patriarch  of  the  Caucasus  had  two  other  wives,  Andnetaa, 
the  {irettiest — ^renvoy^  poor  cause  de  sterilite,  but,  more  probablrr  by 
the  jealousy  of  Zaidee  and  Chouanette — and  the  modier  of  Djemdi 
Eddin,  who  died  of  grief  when  her  son  was  made  prisoner  by  tka  Ros- 
sians,  at  the  siege  of  AkoulgOy  in  1839. 
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Tkb  booming  of  riled  gnol  gnat  nmi  ikm  thorp  ping  of 
mutkots  liOTO  CMod  lor  a  wMlo.  F«tigao  liiri  Inal,  thint  and  putrid 
ffevon^  irovads  and  death,  have  oombinody  wHh  pioeeore  from  withoat, 
to  stay  the  arm  of  the  two  great  belKgereiit  powers,  bat  it  is  atiH  wordi 
whfle  to  contemplate  (or  a  moment  those  weapons  so  ooncisely  described 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  at  the  onset  of  the  war  as  '*  armes  de 
preeisioii,"  and  the  introdaction  of  which  have  brought  about  ahnest  a 
revohitioii  in  military  tactics  and  strategy,  and  that  not  only  for  iSke 
wonderfal  results  produced,  but  as  a  lesson — and  that  a  most  important 
one,  toe*— for  the  future. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  progress  in  the  state  of  gnnneiy  and  small  arms, 
eoasbiaed  with  that  of  steam  navigation,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  re* 
consider  not  only  naval  and  military  general  engagements,  but  also  the 
nriaeiple  ef  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  as  also  of  coasts  and 
narboura. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  result  will  be,  that  the  greatly  increased 
paster  of  etdnance,  in  length  of  range,  penetration,  and  aocoraey  of  fire, 
will  give  mvch  more  advantage  to  the  attack  of  fortresses  and  fortified 
posts  than  to  their  defence.  Towers,  old  castles,  and  escarp  walls  in 
ganesalv  that  are  exposed  to  view,  will  be  readily  ruined  from  greater 
distaneeSk  Although  the  new  shot  and  shells  are  not  adapted  to  afford 
the  regular  effects  of  a  ricochet  fire,  works  will  be  subject  to  all  the  other 
evil  eoBsequences  of  enfilade,  and  that  from  much  greater  distances ; 
parapets  will  be  penetrated  and  ruined  with  greater  fscility ;  the  interior 
of  works  will  be  plunged  into  from  heights  at  greater  ranges  than  have 
lutkerto  been  practicable  ;  and  where  magastnes,  barracks,  or  other  im* 
portent  military  establishments  are  exposed  to  such  heights,  and  have 
nitherto  been  safe  from  them,  they  will  now  be  liable  to  direct  cannonade 
or  bombardment. 

The  first  approaches  to  fortified  posts  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  these 
advantages ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  these  effects  can  be  counteracted  by 
any  alteration  in  the  system  of  fortification;  they  will  only  admit  of 
pailiatives» 

Gans  and  ramparts,  particularly  those  of  flanks  that  cannot  be  opposed 
by  any  distant  direct  fire,  will  require,  more  than  ever,  to  be  under  bomb* 
pcoofcover;  parapets  must  be  thickened ;  openings  of  embrasures  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  strengthened  by  such  applksa- 
tiotts  loond  them — of  iron,  timber,  and  masonry — as  shall  be  found  most 
efiective ;  escarp  walls  and  buildings,  and  masonry  in  general,  must  be 
nofw  covered  than  ever ;  defensive  mining  will  also  be  of  more  influence 
than  hitherto,  as  that,  at  least,  will  be  unaffected  by  this  improvement 

The  advantages,  then,  will  be  considerable  during  the  first  preliminary 
operations  against  a  fortress ;  and  although  Sir  John  Burgoyne  is  inclined 
to  think  that,  when  in  well  covered  fortresses  the  contest  liecomes  closer, 
which  ia  the  more  important  period  in  every  formal,  protracted  siege,  there 
win  be  Uttle  or  no  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  species  of  ordnance, 
still  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  gain  that  will  be  obtained  in 
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breaching  power  will  be  more  than  equivalent  to  any  extra  expense  in- 
curred in  employing  them,  if  that  extra  expense  would  not  be  at  once 
defrayed  by  the  smaller  number  required  to  do  the  work. 

In  defence  of  fortresses  the  advantages  of  this  new  species  of  ordnance 
will  be  smaller.  A  slight  increase  of  profile  to  the  parallels,  approaches, 
and  batteries  of  the  attack  will  neutralise  the  increased  power  of  penetra- 
tion in  the  missiles  ;  enfilade  is  impracticable ;  and  such  direction  will  be 
given  to  the  besiegers'  embrasures,  with  a  little  increased  cover,  as  to 
expose  them  to  the  least  possible  direct  fire. 

Almost  the  only  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  in  a  garrison  would 
be  the  power  of  greatly  annoying  and  impeding  reconnoitring  and  other 
parties  of  the  besiegers'  force  that  might  be  engaged  in  traversing  the 
open  country  within  sight ;  and  also  of  throwing  shot  and  sfaells  into 
their  encampments,  and  thus  forcing  them,  in  many  cases,  to  the  inoon- 
venience  of  taking  post  at  much  greater  distances ;  and  these  advantages 
may  be  obtained  by.  a  very  light  class  of  these  weapons. 

A  very  decided  direct  effect,  however,  will  be  produced  by  these  gtms 
in  contests  between  batteries  and  ships,  the  advantage  being  most  im- 
portantly in  favour  of  the  shore  batteries.  The  weight  of  metal,  power 
of  penetration,  and  accuracy  of  fire,  will  cause  the  ships  to  be  cut  to  pieces 
at  very  considerable  ranges,  from  whence  their  own  fire  would  be  very 
ineffective  against  the  battery;  while,  for  any  close  conflict,  the  present 
armament  of  men-of-war  would  be  nearly  as  efiicient.  The  imporimce 
of  small  batteries  or  towers,  with  two  or  three  Armstrong  gnns  in  them 
at  all  the  minor  harbours  or  landing-places  along  the  coast,  is  made 
manifest  by  this  fact.  The  uncertainty  of  attacking  fortified  places  like 
Cherbourg  with  ships,  is  shown  at  the  same  time.  Ships  v.  Batteries  will 
probably  long  remain  one  of  the  great  vexata  questiones  of  the  day,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  legitimate  use  of  our  fieets  is  to  command  the 
sea.  If  they  waste  their  strength  and  reduce  their  efficiency  by  oontests 
with  land  defences,  while  the  enemy's  fleets  may  be  secure  in  haxinmr, 
they  incur  the  risk  of  losing  that  for  which  they  are  peculiarly  wanted. 
They  give  the  enemy  a  double  chance,  and  risk  resources  of  vital  import- 
ance for  partial  triumphs  of  little  or  no  comparative  value. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  bearing  of  ^e  rifled  guns  to  its  will 
be  the  exposure  of  great  naval  arsenals  to  a  thoroughly  effective  fire  from 
ranges  that  were  before  unattainable.  It  being  now  ascertained  that 
these  guns  can  throw  shot  and  shells  as  far  as  nine  thousand  yards,  and 
with  considerable  accuracy,  it  becomes  a  matter  for  urgent  considenitton 
how  these,  and  such  extensive  and  important  establishments,  can  be  best 
protected  from  their  destructive  effects. 

Upon  this  point  Sir  John  Burgoyne  and  General  Shaw  Kennedy  are 
agreed  that  the  most  effective  defences  irould  be  fortifications,  either 
detached  or  otherwise,  for  a  complete  circuit,  or  even  for  sndi  distance  as 
will  be  out  of  eight  for  that  limit.  But  Sir  John  Burgoyne  fears  that 
the  cost  of  construction,  maintenance,  and  armaments  of  such  an  extent 
of  works  would  be -so  great  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  recurring  to 
such  protection,  and  he  would  attempt  to  avert  the  increased  danger  bj 
the  more  extensive  use  of  bomb-proofs  and  screens  of  earth.  But  the  cost 
of  such  fortifications  need  not  necessarily  be  so  enormous*- witness  what 
the  Russians  did  at  Sebastopd  ;  and  even  if  they  were,  if  essential  to  the 
security  of  our  arsenals  against  rifled  guns,  the  question  of  proceeding  to 
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their  •  eonsbntctiaa  is  wiareely  a  matter  of  ch<Nee.  It  is  obvious  that 
haring  recourse  to  bomb-proofs  and  screens  of  earth  is  a  mere  palliative, 
and  the  only  plan  admitted  on  both  sides  to  be  really  efficient  ought  to 
be  forthwith  adopted  and  commenced  being  put  in  practice,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  acrangements  for  the  safety  of  the  most  precious  e£kcts  and 
fltarei^  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  always  considered  necessary  for 
niagaiines,  troops,  stores,  and  provisions ;  for  an  army  in  garrison  would 
require  new  consideration,  so  as  to  adapt  their  dimensions  and  dbtribu- 
tion  in  the  most  economical  manner  consistent  with  convenience  for  the 
service. 

An  objection  to  the  construction  of  additional  fortresses  might  be 
uiged  upon  the  admitted  grounds  that  we  may  anticipate  a  time,  and  at 
AC  distant  period,  when  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  use  in  siege  shells 
id  such  increased  weight  and  power  as,  by  a  vertical  action,  to  crush 
all  ordinary  arti6cial  bomb-proof  cover,  such  as  has  been  adopted  to  resist 
the  heaviest  of  the  existing  kinds,  and  by  their  explosions  ruin  ramparts 
and  even  overturn  escarps.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  admits  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  foresee  what  species  of  remedy  can  be  provided  against 
so  vast  and  novel  a  power  when  once  established,  and  it  will  tend  to 
reduce,  in  an  enormous  degree,  the  power  of  resistance  of  existing  for- 
tresses; and  more  particularly  of  such  as  are  small.  But  such  a  power 
must  be  met  somehow  or  other,  and  the  question  is,  if  met  by  another 
€qual  power,  say  our  Armstrong  guns,  would  they  not  be  fought  with 
greater  advantages  in  fortified  embrasures  than  in  the  open  field? 

This  leads  to  the  last  consideration  connected  with  the  rifled  guns  : 
their  use  in  general,  or  partial  engagements.  The  result  of  the  experience 
gained  in  the  war  in  Italy  has  fully  attested  their  infinite  importance.  It 
is  admitted  that  their  influence  was  almost  decisive  at  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino.  The  Austrians  were  forced  to  evacuate  Solferino  itself  by  the 
irresistible  fire  of  rifled  guns.  General  Torgeot*s  battery  forced  back  the 
Austrian  columns  that  advanced  to  turn  the  right  of  the  Piedmontese. 
The  horse  batteries  of  Desvaux's  and  Partouneaux's  divisions  took  the 
Austrian  cannons  en  echarpe  in  the  advance  of  the  Duke  of  Magenta, 
reduced  them  to  silence,  and  soon  forced  them  to  fall  back.  The 
artillery  of  the  Guard  played  an  almost  equally  important  part  at 
Cavriana.  Medola  fell  in  the  same  way.  General  de  Luzy  was  pre- 
ceded by  his  artillery.  An  attack  on  Ymoy's  division  was  thwarted  by 
the  fire  oiforiy-iwo  pieces  of  artillery,  directed  by  General  Soleile,  at  a 
distance  of  little  more  than  two  hundred  yards !  "  It  voas^"*  says  the 
Freach  official  report  of  the  battle,  ''  our  new  artillery  that  produced 
the  most  terrible  effects  on  the  Austrians.  Its  balls  went  to  distances 
which  iJieir  guns  of  the  largest  calibre  could  not  respond  to^  and  strewed 
the  plain  with  dead,**  It  is  obvious  that  no  amount  of  personal  courage 
can  compete  with  such  weapons.  They  can  only  be  encountered  by 
their  like.  It  is  in  vain  for  an  army,  however  well  equipped,  how- 
ever perfectly  drilled  and  manoeuvred,  and  however  brave,  to  gain  a 
battle  in  the  present  day  unless  it  is  equal  to  the  enemy  in  the  improve- 
ments in  its  arms,  rifled  g^ns,  rifles,  and  sword-bayonets.  An  in- 
cident is  related  of  the  battle  of  Solferino  by  a  correspondent  to  one  of 
the  daily  papers  that  strikingly  illustrates  the  efficiency  of  the  new 
rifled  gana  in  the  open  field : 

o2 
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General  Desvaux  saw  in  the  distance  about  thirty  squadrons  of  cavalxr,  eon* 
darting  of  halaiui  and  drttOdtti;  fii«itag>hito  Miissd^  tniibdsr 

down  upon  the  HpufSt:  of  Sfemmd^i-  dimiosu  -  Xlifi  daofffsr  was  inunmftnt  atti 
gmvei,  lor  the  Pj^BQh  UwV^  M  tNi^^  .4M(s,€pn\pr4M[Mfi9^ and  wene  in  iiopt  .q( 
an  Austrian  1)attei^^f|r.hich  worried  t}iem  with  Sprap^. .  .Gen^csL  !Ue;)yaux  pointed. 
out  the  danger  to  Uoptain  rlst, /x)iiimander  of  the  $lh  haUeiy  of  the  lOth  regi- 
ment of  Arullerj'^  wub  at  once  established  a  battery  of  rifled  cannon  upon  a 
sxhall  eminence  m  the  plaiu,*  and^red  four  rounds  of  shelis«  containing  forty 
balls,  a  distance  of  ttiotie  ihUa,  ilwb  thodsiind  jards.  The  effect  produced  seemed 
Hke  lh«  irork  of  enohmtthetttL  •  The  captain  saw»  in  the  'Ant  place,  that  ivide 
gap»  had  been  tnade  ixLike  enem/a  ranks ;  then  all  of  a  audden  that  this  terrible 
it^aas  of  catalry- waa4ispersk)g  in.  every  directioiw  uttedy  disordered,  and  witi>> 
opthe^ding  orders  or  i^yins  at  the  word  of  commandL  Twenty  thousand  of 
the  Austrian  cavalry,  upon  whose  aid  every  reliance  had  been  placed,  were  thus 
rendered  useless,  ana  it  was  directly  after  this  catastrophe,  it  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed, that  the  Bmperor  Francis  Joseph  abandoned  the  camp  'with  tears  of' 
ve»iti6n  and  despair  in  his  eyes.  '  ' 

'        .  .  ..■'■'* 

.  Although  na  direct  answer  could  be  obtained  to  Adnucal  Sic  Chftilei 

Nafaer*fi  queatioa,  on  voting  the  estimates,  whether  the  French  had  rifle4: 

gttofl  on  board  their  ships,*  still  it  was  satisfactory  to  bear  CaptaisK  3iei?vi«. 

a^aertt  that^  notwithstanding  all  that  might  be  stated  to  tba  oox^traryi  ihi^> 

country  was  ahead  of  every  power  in  the  world  in  the  fuauufac|ur«) 

of  jrifled  guns.     Wa  do  not,  however,  agree  with  Captain  Jervifi,:iin 

believiag  that  the  French  have  no  such  weapons  as  rifled  sif^,^o%  aia4. 

that  it  was  for  tliat  reason  that  when  they  got  between  the  Quadrit^iteml 

tb^y  failed  to  attack  those  great  fortresses.     One  of  these  fortresseai  wm. 

already  besieged,  and  would  soon  have  been  reduced  by  rifled  ^iins,  frQQ^< 

floatinff  batteries.     Mantua  would  have  been  attacked  in  the  same  y^^yu 

from  the  Po»     Eided  siege  guns  were,  we  believe,  on  their  way  fop:  qsa^atfi 

Verona,  aad,  in  the  mean  timCi  we  have  already  explained  the  advamtaged 

gained  by  rifled  field  ordnance  in  the  first  approaches  to  fortified  paqta^j 

It  appears,  also,  that  at  the  end  of  the  current  year  we  shall  have  100,' 

Axmstrong  guoa,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  $00.     Is  thia, 

equal  to  the  emeigenoy  ?  or,  by  the  time  the  300  are  ready,  may  oot  tl^t 

fat0  of  the  country  be  sealed  ?    It  is  but  too  true,  as  Sir  Henry  Verney  . 

stated,  that  if  military  and  naval  matters  are  in  such  a  wretched,  helpless^ 

and  inadequate  condition,  it  is  not  the  fault  solely  of  military  and  naval 

men,  but  ihe  want  {^liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Houee  of  Commons^  • 

tmdof  coiwrag0  on  the  part  ofministere^  to  lay  the  matter  jQl^  btfore  the , 

public. 

Improvements  in  small  arms  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  briJ9g . 

about  as  g^at  a  revolution  in  military  tactics  and  operations  as  will: 

inevitably  be  produced  by  the  introduction  of  rifled  guns.     It  is  astoniab- 

ingf  even  in  toe  present  day,  what  a  deal  of  firing  there  is  in  a  general 

engagement  compared  with  the  mischief  done ;  but  it  is  nothing  in  com** 

parison  with  what  existed  in  olden  times.   And  this  unplea3ant  comparison 

will  go  on  diminishing — ^unless  things  so  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 

man,  as  battles,  are  done  away  with — till  the  event  is  reduced  to  a  nHnt- 

mum  of  expenditure  with  a  maximum  destruotion  of  human  life.   Tlus  is, 

afler  all,  what  is  sought  for  in  all  proposed  improvements  in  arms  or 

weapons  of  destruction.     Colonel  Schlimmbach,  a  distinguished  officer  q{ 

*  The  daily  papers  are  constantly  repeating  that  the  most  noticeable  feature  ix( 
the  French  arsenals  is  the  effort  made  to  prepare  rifled  oBdnanoe  for  the  navy! 
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MKd  cf  «iigagenent9jdurifi||^  tbevrov*  oflit^  A^'Nn0ieon,<tbat,'Oii/Bii 
fii^hig^,  let  ttMnV'Wtt  it^ig^ht  in  haS,  whd  btt  titnr^  fii!)  inr^ieht  in  iron;' 
^^t^  con^xtied  fbr  ^ae&  individual ^lud^  Aoi^i^  d^cimihai. 

Mr.  Bfans  Busk,  First  iieuienant  of  the  Vict<iria  S{9es,  an^  author  of 
several  well-Lnow^  liit)^  works  ,od  the  rifle  and  op  ri^^  ^orps^  calculates 
i|f^.his.work^  "the  RiJBe/'*  that  at  Yittoi:i%  i^  tbogood  old,  jays  of. 
'>/£jK>wn  BeM,"  there  was  not  above  ondimuaimiibaU.iii  800'«hM)h  wa« 
iM  utterly  thrown  away.  To  show  that  onvinftuitrf  of  idsfli  linie^^Ba 
latbkr  ttfl  1851,  had  not  noade  much  {m>|;t6s»  itt  tihe  ti8i^''of'  the  old 
ihuaK^  it' is  also  mentioned  t^at  a  patrollrdg  narW  at  the  Ca^e;  iii  the; 
mont^  of  August  of  that  year,  expended  80,000  ball  ciirtridges  in  kWing 
Of  (fabling  25  naked  savages ;  just  3200  rounds  io  eadi  J^ffir.  Inhere 
was,  however,  as  much,  and  more,  mismanagement  in  this,  ,than.  WAnt  of 
results  solely  to  be  attributed  to  inefficiency  of  weapons.  It  is  evident 
tiDitiAMJ  men  were  neither  trained  as  marksmen,  nor  taught  Op  mad^  to 
^^ki  Wh  in  the  field.  Put  the  same  weapon  into  the  hatids  of  a  B^tf 
d^ii'^allB^,  with  whom  every  load  is  a  serious  consideration,  and  fie  woilkl^ 
dfiwiiKVeiy  dif^rent  results  from  it.  No  wonder  that  such*  a  Dno^erallV* 
e6lidit(^ted'war  cost  us  for  a  long  period  3800/.  per  day.  •  •    .      i  " 

>  I  ^Rs^ld'ilnd  earelesli  firing,  erroneous  estimation  of  distancer,  lo^  Vatige^, 
fiti^''  m^Md^t  target  practice,  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  ejiOMiou^' 
(kfeifih^iet^  WF  animtmition  in  battle-fields,  compared  with  the  effdcV  pWM 
difci^/'"Oenebkl  Gassendi  estimates  that  3000  cartridges  areeirpended 
t(^bi%iy 'man';dTsabled;  Decker  fixes  the  lowest  limit  at  ]0;000  foK  eacAf 
itm'.  '  Itr  the  French  attack  upon  Algiers,  in  1830,  which  dosed  in' 
fifteM'  days,  8,000,000  cartridges  were  consumed  with  comparatively 
IkS^'iAaiighter.  The  French  are  said  in  the  Crimea  to  have  expended 
25i€IOO,0W' Small  arm  cartridges,  without  having  put  25,000  Bus^ans 
U^i  de*€omhdi.  The  operations  of  the  American  forces,  more  praottsed' 
in'^e^lise  of  fiie-atms,  showed  a  better  result.  At  the  batUe  ^f  Chum- 
htAtOj  daring  the  Mexican  war,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Amerksans 
etpei^ded  only  125,  and  the  Mexicans  800,  rounds  of  cartridge  to  each 
sMdier  disabled  on  the  opposite  side.l 

'^'Sihcef  1850  many  modifications  and  improvements  have  taken  place  in* 
xk^'  <$Mtstruction  of  fire-arms.  ^'  Brown  Bess,"  formeriy  in  such  high 
repht^,  has  not  only  lost  her  once-boasted  attractions,  but  one  t^  least  «^' 
her  successors  has  been  superseded,  and  several  of  her  rivals  have  been- 
cdil^^letely  beaten  by  younger  competitors.  If  we  are  still  fav  ft^m 
httving  attained  absolute  perfection,  there  is  now  no  doubt  but  thair 
a -Weapon  will  shortfy  be  produced  that  will  unite  every  qnality  which  it' 
i^^deiiirable  a  rifle  should  possess.  The  greatest  range  really  requisite  ftr> 
atfthe  i^irpbses  of  war  has  been  reached  (unless  some  persons  may  be-«o' 

eii(U!titlg  as  to  wish  to  aim  with  telescopes),  and  it  is  only  in  minute' 

L  .       '  ■ 

-^  ne  l^fle:  and  How  to  Use  It.    Comprising  a  Description  of  that  valuable' 
Weapoa  in  all  its  Vaxietiea,  and  an  Account  of  its  Origin*    By  Hans  Bosle^  M.A^' 
¥kst  Lieutenant  of  the  Victoria  Kifles,  Deputy  Lieutenant  for  Middlesex.    Bout<- 
lepge  aiid  Co. 

'f  The  battle  of  Solftrlno  was  not,  comparatively  speaking,  softital,  however,  as 
many  of  its  predecessors,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  rifled  guns  and  rifles.  The 
average  losses  at  Leipsfc,  Moscow,  Bautzen,  Wagram,  Esling,  Austerlitz,  Jena, 
and  Waterloo,  amounted  to  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  whilst  at  Solferino  they  did 
net  exceed  15  per  cent. 
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matters  of  detail — as  in  weight,  mode  of  loading,  length  of  barrel,  form  of 
stock,  and  arrangement  of  sights — that  difTerenoea  of  opinion  exist,  and 
that  further  improvement  appears  to  be  desirable.  There  seem,  however^ 
to  be  no  two  opinions  but  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  breech-load- 
ing and  repeating  pnnciples  should  be  brought  to  higher  perfection  than 
at  present,  so  as  to  be  generally  adopted.  In  such  a  case  the  weight  of 
the  rifle  will  be  diminished  by  the  abolition  of  the  clumsy  loading-rod, 
while  its  effioacy  will  be  materially  enhanced  by  the  increased  facility, 
rapidity,  and  force  given  to  the  discharge.  . 

In  the  sense,  in  fact,  of  the  capability  of  firing  so  many  rounds  in  a 
given  time,  one  man  may  be  made,  by  such  a  weapon,  to  represent  several 
armed  according  to  the  old  system.  But  this  would  be  equalised  by  the 
opponents  being  armed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  only  result  that  woold 
then  be  arrived  at,  supposing  two  conflicting  armies  to  be  supplied  with 
the  most  improved  guns  and  small  arms,  would  be  the  destruction  of  a 
greater  amount  of  life  in  less  time  and  at  less  cost.  That,  as  before  re* 
marked,  seems  to  be  all  that  is  sought  for  in  the  present  day,  while  im« 
provements  are  still  ever  going  on,  in  the  hopes  of  a  preponderance  being 
obtained  by  one  party  over  another,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  French  over 
the  Austrians,  by  the  neglect  on  the  other  part,  from  want  of  pecuniary 
means  or  of  sufficient  intelligence,  in  procuring  the  same  improvements 
for  their  service. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  bad  as  they  intrinsically  were, 
the  cannon  and  small  arms  used  by  the  English  during  the  last  wara 
were  better  served,  and  were  superior  to  the  more  faulty  implements  of 
destruction  then  in  use  among  their  antagonists.  This  state  of  things, 
however,  no  longer  exists.  During  the  last  thirty  years  vast  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  French,  not  only  in  their  artillery,  bnt 
more  especially  in  their  small  arms;  and  it  can  no  longer  be  presumed, 
merely  upon  the  faith  of  what  has  already  been  done,  that  the  result  of 
future  wars  will  infallibly  resemble  the  past.  French  artillerymen  of 
1859  are  no  longer  what  they  were  in  1815.  In  accuracy  of  aim  they 
are  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  our  own  ;  while,  as  marksmen,  th^r 
troops  of  the  line,  and  more  especially  their  riflemen,  are  very  far  our 
superiors.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  assigning 'the  true  cause  for  this. 
The  lighter  and  more  efficient  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  French  in- 
&n try-man,  together  with  the  incessant  practice  to  which  he  is  subjected, 
account  perfectly  for  the  fact. 

It  will  never  be  desirable  to  place  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  soldiers 
generally,  whose  chief  advantage  consists  in  its  length  of  range,  unless  it 
be,  at  the  same  time,  as  simple  as  possible  in  construction,  little  likely  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  be,  moreover,  divested  of  all  complicated  appliances.  The 
short  Enfield  rifle  is  admitted  to  be  open  to  few  objections  in  these  respects; 
and  therefore,  for  the  present  at  least,  its  introduction  should  be  gladly 
hailed  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Strength,  moderate  length,  light- 
ness, durability,  are  among  the  primary  essentials  of  the  infantry  musket; 
precision  and  accuracy  of  fire  are  the  next  considerations.  Troops  do  not 
halt  in  an  enjg'ogement  for  the  purpose  of  firing  at  each  other  at  the 
greatest  possible  range.  The  tactics  of  war  present  a  series  of  move- 
ments, the  object  of  wiiich  is  to  close  in  upon  an  adversary  or  to  out-flank 
him,  and  to  deliver  at  a  distance  of  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  an  effective  fire  into  his  ranks.     A  cloud  of  light  troops, 
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however,  says  Jomini,*  ahould  always  accompany  the  moyement  of  a 
column.  But  even  these  would  not  be  able  long,  except  under  special 
circumstances,  to  fire  at  long  ranges.  People  are  too  apt  to  forget  or  to 
ignore  that,  in  a  general  engagement,  what  between  gun  firing  and 
firing  in  files,  the  field  speedily  becomes  obscured,  and  it  is  often  utterly 
impossible  to  single  out  an  object  even  at  one  hundred  yards'  distance. 
The  writer  has  been  in  an  engagement  wliere,  after  the  first  few  rounds, 
except  the  men  hit  around,  the  first  event  that  really  became  visible  was 
the  enemy  advancing  through  the  smoke  line  a  mile  off  to  the  left.  As  at 
present  constructed,  distant  range  is  only  attainable  by  a  somewhat  complex 
arrangement  of  sights,  of  such  delicate  workmanship  that,  in  the  rough 
hands  of  recruits,  or  even  of  ordinary  troops,  they  would  speedily  become 
useless ;  besides,  they  require  careful  and  deliberate  adjustment,  and  con- 
aderable  expertness,  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers. 

Two  separate  and  distinct  classes  of  weapons  are  consequently  needed : 
ooe  light  and  powerful,  and  effectiYC  at  six  hundred  yards,  without  any 
complication  of  sights,  for  regiments  of  the  line  ;  the  other,  more  care* 
folly  finished,  with  sights  ranging  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
yaids,  suitable  for  rifie  regiments  and  light  companies.  The  most  im- 
portant consideration  connected  with  the  first  is  the  stocking.  It  is  ah 
surd  to  serve  out  the  same  length  of  stocks  to  a  short  as  to  a  tall  man. 
The  second  is  the  hayonet :  the  present  regulation  arm  requires  as'  much 
modification  as  in  1670,  when  the  steel  blade  and  wooden  handle  that 
fixed  into  the  muzde  of  the  gun  was  replaced  by  an  elbow  and  socket. 
But,  above  all  things,  practice  is  wanted.  The  supply  of  practice  ammu- 
tion  should,  under  reasonable  regulations,  he  unlimited,  and  the  ardour  of 
the  aspirant  should  be  encouraged  by  small  prizes. 

The  introduction  of  the  rifle  into  war  as  an  arm  of  importance,  dates, 
strange  to  say,  hut  a  few  years  hack.  The  best  troops  of  France  had 
been  beaten  by  the  Tyrolese  peasants,  just  as  we  had  suffered  at  Bunker's 
Hill  and  been  defeated  at  New  Orleans,  without  either  France  or  Eng- 
land adopting  the  weapon  by  which  these  results  had  been  brought 
about.  But  at  length  the  painful  experience  of  what  the  long  Arab 
muskets  could  effect  in  Algeria  brought  about  the  introduction  of  the 
rifle  as  a  more  extended  arm  in  the  service.  The  late  Duke  of  Orleans, 
before  repairing  to  Africa,  organised  a  battalion  of  Tirailleurs  de  Vin- 
cennes  (then  called  Chasseurs  d'Afrique)  to  take  with  him.  This  was  in 
1838.  The  rifle  then  adopted  was  M.  D^lvigne's,  which  has  since  been 
mach  Improved.  In  1 842,  there  were  ten  battalions  of  these  tirailleurs 
provided  with  what  was  then  thought  the  perfection  of  a  rifle.  In  1852, 
when  Sir  Charles  Shaw  roused  the  attention  of  military  men  in  this 
country  to  the  prodigious  increase  of  this  arm  of  the  service  in  France, 
there  was  a  force  of  fourteen  thousand  men  armed  with  the  1846  model 
rifie,  that  *' unerring  and  murderous  weapon,  with  its  cylindro-conic 
hollow  ball." 

Although  the  Mini6  rifle  here  alluded  to  has  been  since  considerably 
modified,  if  not  altogether  superseded,  it  was  at  that  time  so  effective  an 
arm,  that  Captain  Minie  would  undertake  to  hit  a  man  at  a  distance  of 
1420  yards  three  times  out  of  five  shots.  Let  any  one,  to  have  an  idea 
ofthe  distance,  mark  out  1420  good  paces  on  a  level  ground.     One  of 

*  Prdcis  de  TArt  de  la  Guerre,  chap.  iv.  art.  31. 


Uie  first  improTBmepU  upon  t]ie  Jlioit,iiie,W#*  tJ>B,c«i»lHn»i  tigSi  or 
pyi«  Kfle  of  Colonel  "TTiouveui",  with  a  cyJiD^ror*"""*^  ''**^    -^  ""*■ 
was  Mr.  AVilkinsaa's,  whloli  proEes.'^ea  t(>  <;Qn)i>u*e  aU  the  adwiUgo  «f 
UiB  carabine  :V  tige,  tlieMioie,  and  the  SwiM  methods,  and  to  avtHcT  thw 
defecu  ;  at  the  same  time  reducuig  ihe  ifeight  of  the  miuket  and  iMjvmt 
from  U  lbs,  to  8  lbs.,  ivUIIs  the  preiiom  length  of  barrel  is  TetoioeOt  aad 
ueigbt  of  bullet,  with  greater  thicknc^Bof  metal  and  increased  atrengthi 
The  ammimitloii    Mr.  Wilkinaon   iistj  is    the  " cyliBdro-ogivale,  eaajrt 
loading,  aelf-ex  pan  ding,  sdIlJ  bullet."     The  Pnisuan  Zuudnadel^wiiu'w 
or  neci!Ie-g<iu,  is  a.  must  effective  wenpon  In  slulful  handi,  but  it  ii  m 
complicated,  and  requites  so  much  care  and  attention,  as  not  to  be  adapted, 
for  general  military  purposes.     Mv.  Lancaster  bas  improved  this  xMioate- 
arm  by  suhaiituting  for  the  sbarp  needle,  which  perforated  the  carti4seH 
a  small  blunt  bult,  which  strikes  the  copper  base  of  the  cutridBe  caBtsinT| 
ing  the  fulniioating  [lowder.     Before  reloading,  the  empty  and  unpUwedi 
cartridge  id  withdrawn,  leaving  the   eharaber,  breech,  and  indeed  tJw. 
barrel,  perfectiy   unsoiW.     The  irivriition  is  important,  and  is  likdy; 
to  bnujj  about  a  complete  revuliuiuii  in  the  constnictloti  of  fint^nm,'. 
bat  it  is  at  present  oul^  cousidcrod  applicable  to  shot-guns.     Hx.  i4Mi! 
caster  has  been  equally  successful  in  his  system  of  elliptic  l>orinK<'Ui 
wen  as  in  the  general  system  of  boring  for  smooth  barrels.     Lord  ElshO,. 
at  &  meeting  held  the  other  day  to  found  acorps  of  rlftemea,  to  be  wJleid' 
the  London  Scottish  Volunteers,  recommeudeil  that  the  arms  to  ba  uMd 
should  be  the  Lancaster  smooth  oval-bored  riSe,  similar  to  that  OMd  J)y> 
the  Sappers  and  Miners,  but,  his  lordship  also  added,  that  they  akoiiJ4'J' 
if  possible,  be  breech-loaders.     It  is  admitted  on  all  bauds  that,  as  fiuia»: 
perfection  of  construction  goes,  where  expense  Is  no  object,  and  f,  &f*ir  • 
rate   implement  is  wanted — especially  for  a  shot-gun — Liwcaater  pAni 
he  fully  depended  upon.     But  there  are,  of  course,  many,  both  LoMtpftu 
and  pn>vincml  makers,  who  can  turn  out  a  good  serviceable  lifle,  lespfct-., 
able  in  appearance  and  efficient  enough  In  the  field,  especially  if  akiUulljf 
handled,  at  a  much  less  cost.     The  cost  price  of  the  common  EnfieU  riu 
iafrom  32.  8a.  to  3/.  10s.  Mr.  Knns  Busk,  in  his  httle  hook,  "BifleVoIun-  . 
teers  :  how  to  Organise  and  Drill  them,"  says  that  Mr.  Daw,  of  Threadr' 
needle-street  (who  niBQufactured  nearly  the  whole  of  the  many  experir-. 
mental  arms  used  by  the  late  General  Jacob),  will  supply  a  6rst-rate  rifle, 
for  practice  for  H.  lOs. ;  but  Mr.  Busk  is  one  of  those  who,  withall  otbar,' 
far-seeing  persons,  advocates  for  actual  service  the  best  form  of  breech-., 
loader ;  and  for  this  good  reason,  that  a  body  of  men  armed  with  Hieh  a  < 
weapon  are  at  once  a  match,  so  &r  as  rapidity  of  loading  is  concenipd, 
for  five  times  their  number  if  provided  only  with  the  old  duma;  munis-. , 
loaders. 

The  repeating  principle  has  as  yet  been  applied  almost  solely  to  piatels' 
and  riSea  carbines.  It  is  to  our  Transatlantic  friends  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  perfection  of  these  weapons,  for  though,  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  various  attempts  were  made  to  produce  a  secies  of  sueoea-  - 
sive  discharges  from  one  arm  without  the  necessity  for  reloading,  It  Is  to., 
Colonel  Colt's  perseverance,  energy,  and  mechanical  skill,  that  the.mant 
is  due  of  having  successfully  vanquished  all  the  difficulties  that  presented 
themselves  in  their  construction.  The  report  published  hy  order  uf  the, 
House  of  Commons  of  the  select  committee  on  such  arms,  is  saljsfaetory 
ai  to  the  merits  of  Colt's  revolvers.     Colt's  cavalry  pistols  are,  in  bet, 


pockot  tiiea.  Thcy'W'inliy'ii  inifi\ea  iaTteayCH^ iaA  will  kiil  aiqaDftt 
fi*«  hundred  fAtia,  A  Stock  ir  niiw  sDjppliea  with  ttiese  pirtols  wtilch 
OBD-ti*  attaclivd  and  dtoMcAed  id  a  moment.  It  u  ^  excellent  cootrivaoce, . 
and  &t  once  courettflihe  pocket  arm  into  A  cailiuie  of  jfrp^t  range.  Tha 
D-mnid  whieli  a  tonitaS  bullet  from  one  of  Colt's  revolvers  iufJicta  is  ter- 
ri9e,  driting  before  it,  as  it  does,  a  cylindrical  j,Iug  of  muscle  or  bone ; 
the  bemorrfaa^  or  ihock  to  tbe  system  is  «o  great  that  deatli  ensues  in 
the  majority  oF  cases.  No  one,  indeed,  who  hus  not  had  «odiu  ex|>erieace 
iritii  "these  dimimitire  rifles  can  fonii  any  ide:i  vf  their  capabilities,  A 
{VeBchmsn  named  Anqiietil,  and  M,  Mange^^  ,i  Belgian,  have  endea- 
Vmned  td  underrate  their  performances,  in  paiii|<!>let9  cbiuflv  written  to 
rfkn*  that  modern  6re-arms,  as  used  Tor  purpo_-t^  nf  war,  are  juet  now  in 
atlMiMtion  state; — a  fact  which  is  pre-eminently  palpable.  But  the  rc- 
potritlon  flf- rwoh'era  is  now  too  well  establl^)ii:il  lo  be  susceptible  of 
(Mtn^e.  It  is,  indeed,  a  subject  of  unmitli;iiii.'d  astonishment  to  all 
net'  intiKnte  vith  official  parsimony  and  httn.^riness,  thnt,  with  the 
gtMrt  and  acknowledged  advantages  of  revolvers,  5i>  little  ^ihuuld  have 
b«M''d{ihe  towards  Aimishing  any  regiments  of  cavalry  with  an  arm 
wUeA  *fould  at  once  enhance  its  efficiency  nxfold.  It  ia  maoiTwl^ 
that  luch  being  the  result*,  there  would  be  a  positive  saving  by  l^e 
ado^tiiW  of  such  a  tveapon  instead  of  an  increase  of  expenditure.  Ii( 
tfasarbeu  fiught  in  India  on  the  18th  J  une,  1 858,  a  body  of  one  hundred, 
lAiaMrsi'' provided  with  revolvers,  effected  tremendous  execution,  upoa 
ov**h«Imt^  maues  of  the  rebel  army,  headed  by  the  Ranee  of  Jhanu.. 
Th^'M)^  ma  few  minutes,  four  hundred  dead  upon  the  field.  In  case. 
oParrVasioD,  every  cavalry  man,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  should . 
cairy'  ft  Colt's  rerolrer  and  one  of  Prince's  breech-loading  cerlnnet. 
ThMr  'effirieney  would  thus  he  more  than  quadrupled,  A  great  variety 
of 'Mrotven  are  now  manufactured  in  this  country,  among  which  those 
of"  Adams  and  Deane  are,  perhaps,  most  in  repute.  General  Jacob  and 
Mr.  Hana  fiusli  give,  however,  the  preference  to  Mr.  Daw's  last  improved 
nvoher.  The  best  now  commonly  vended  by  most  gunmaiiers,  alUiough 
origJDally  the  contrivance  of  a  Birmiugham  lock-61er,  are  munly  dia- 
tirtgoiBhed  by  a  very  admirable  but  simple  piece  of  mechanism,  which 
causes  the  actual  insertion  of  a  portion  of  the  barrel  into  the  chamber 
at  the  instant  of  firing.     By  this  means  oil  possibility  of  the  lateral  . 

Knetratton  of  tbe  flame  into  the  adjoining  chambers  is  obviated;  die 
nrroer,  too,  is  so  formed  that  it  admits  of  an  uninterrupted  line  of  aim 
being  taken  along  the  barrel. 

Among  the  principal  modern  inventions  for  increasing  the  range  and  , 
powefof  rifled  fire-arms,  must  be  noticed  the  well-Iinown  Genera]  Jacob's 
improved  Mioie  balls  without  cups,  which,  Gred  out  of  the  same  officer's 
pattern  rifle,  are  accurately  effective  up  to  twelve  hundred  yards,  and 
at  fourteen  hundred  yards  the  percussion  shells,  made  of  the  same  shape, 
eipUdffwell.  These  last- mentioned  percussion  rifle-shells  are  termed  ny 
tbe  great  experimenter  of  Jacobabad,  "  the  most  formidable  missile  ever 
invented  by  man."  The  merit  of  having  first  originated  the  application 
of  the'pereussion  principle  to  elongated  missiles  and  rifie-shells  lies,  how- 
ever, with  another  galUnt  ofiicer.  Captain  Norton,  of  the  34th.  Captain 
Norton  completed  an  elongated  rifle  shot  and  shell,  the  former  precisely 
upon  the  prtnciple  of  the  Minie  ball,  in  1824.  Captain  Norton  was  also 
the  first  to  Hiow  that  a  conical  ball  will  not  carry  its  point  foremost  unless 
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the  centre  of  gravity  be  in  the  forepart  o£  the  shot.  It  can,  moreover, 
be  satisfactorily  proved  that  Captain  Norton  not  only  devised,  but  freely 
offered  to  the  government  almost  all  the  improvements  that  are  now 
being  generally  adopted,  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but 
unfortunately  in  vain. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  utility  of  lifle-shells  was  afforded  in  the  Persiaa 
campaign  of  1856.  The  troops  were  about  to  quit  their  entrenchments 
at  Burasjun,  when,  in  the  words  of  Captain  Hunt,  '*  After  moving  a  few 
hundred  yards  clear  of  the  entrenchment,  the  troops  were  halted  to  witness 
the  explosion  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  enemy's  powder,  stated  to 
be  36,000  lbs.,  and  a  most  magnificent  as  well  as  an  eztraordtnair 
spectacle  it  oocasioned.  The  evening  was  darker  than  usual,  and  the  rush 
of  one  mighty  column  of  flame  into  the  heavens,  with  cloud  over  cloud  of 
blight  silvery-looking  smoke,  mingled  with  shells  bursting  like  sky-rockets 
in  the  midst,  attended  by  a  report  that  made  the  hills  echo  again,  and  a 
ooDeussion  which  shook  the  ground  even  where  the  advance-guard  stood, 
formed  altogether  an  event  of  life  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  any  who 
beheld  it.  The  pile  of  ammunition  was  fired  by  Lieutenant  Gibbard,  of 
the  Horse  Artillery,  and  Lieutenant  Hassard,  the  adjutant  of  the  2nd 
European  Light  Infantry,  with  rifles  and  shell-bullets  of  Colonel  Jacob's 
invention,  from  a  distance  of  about  150  yards.  Both  these  oflScers  were 
thrown  down  by  the  shock  of  the  concussion.  Did  any  doubt  previously 
exist  of  the  formidable  character  of  this  new  weapon  and  projectile,  the 
occurrence  described  fully  removed  it."* 

The  weapon  at  present  in  course  of  general  adoption  throughout  the 
swvice  is  the  Enfield,  or  EufiekL-Pritchett,  rifle.  In  this  the  rifling 
is  effected  by  three  grooves,  cut  slightly  deeper  at  the  breech  than  at 
the  muzzle,  and  making  one  complete  revolution  in  78  inches.  The 
barrel  is  3  feet  3  inches  long ;  the  weight,  4  lbs.  2  oz.  The  total  weight, 
with  bayonet,  9 lbs.  3oz.;  length,  6  feet  1  inch;  without  the  bayonet, 
4  feet  7  inches.  This  rifled  musket  can,  it  is  said,  be  turned  out  at 
Enfield  at  an  expense  of  about  3/.  4s.  When  su^^lied  by  contract,  it 
coats  somewhat  more.  It  will  doubtless  be  the  weapon  with  which  the 
troops  of  the  line  will  be  armed  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  for  that 
purpose,  perhaps,  few  oljections  can  be  urged  against  it.  An  ordinary 
marksman  can  make  good  practice  with  it  at  800  yards,  but,  in  the  skilled 
hands  of  a  more  experienced  shot,  a  much  greater  range  is  attainable. 
The  regulation  projectile  is  a  modification  of  the  Minil,  smooth  at  the 
sides,  and  having  a  box-wood  instead  of  an  iron  cup  fitted  into  a  cavity 
at  its  base.  But  even  this  cup  may  be  dispensed  with  without  any  very 
perceptible  diminution  in  the  accuracy  of  the  fire.  Mr.  Pritchett,  who 
has  turned  out  many  thousands  of  these  muskets,  and  has  devoted  great 
attention  for  many  years  to  the  perfecting  of  them,  recommends  that  no 
cup  should  be  used,  but  that  a  small  hollow  only  be  left  at  the  end  of  the 
buUet,  just  sufficient  for  its  lateral  expansion.  This  rifle  loads  readily, 
balancea  well,  and  is  not  too  heavy  to  be  manageable  by  any  man  of 
ordinary  stature  and  strength.  While  it  will  easUy  pick  off  a  man  at 
800  yards,  its  volleys  tell  with  deadly  effect  upon  masses  at  1500  to 
2000  yards-— that  is,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The  greatest  improve- 
ment that  time  will  effect  will  be  to  have  three  classes  of  stocks,  and  to 

*^  Oatram  and  Haveloek's  Persian  Campaign.    By  Captain  G.  H.  Hunt,  78th 
Highlaaders,  pp.  208,  209. 
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load  at  the  breeoh.  This  would  increase  their  efficienoy  at  onee  sixfold. 
The  Enfield  rifle  confers  a  saving  of  3  lbs.  in  weight  each  soldier  has  to 
carry,  the  strength  of  the  weapon  is  increased,  as  is  also  the  precision  in 
firing;  the  quality  of  the  lock  and  the  mode  of  attaching  the  barrel  to 
the  stock  are  improved,  and  the  bayonet  (which  weapon  is  open  to  im- 
provement to  rival  the  French  sword-bayonet)  fixes  in  a  lock-ring  instead 
of  loops  and  pins. 

The  use  of  the  Enfield  rifle  in  skilled  hands  was  sufficiently  attested  by 
lieutenant  Godfrey's  feat  at  Balaklava,  as  reported  by  Lord  Raglan 
himself: 

"  The  fourth  division,"  wrote  his  lordship,  ^'  had  advanced  close  to  the 
heights,  and  Sir  George  Cathcart  caused  one  of  the  redoubts  to  be  re* 
occupied  by  the  Turks,  affording  them  his  support ;  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  assist  with  his  riflemen  in  silencing  two  of  the 
enenoy's  g^ns. 

"  That  service  was  accomplished  by  Lieutenant  Grodfrey  (1st  battalion 
Bifle  Brigade),  who,  proceeding  in  advance  of  his  battalion  with  a  few 
men,  under  the  cover  of  a  ridge,  made  such  excellent  shooting  at  the 
Rofisian  gunners  (at  six  hundred  yards),  the  men  handing  him  their 
rifles  as  fast  as  he  fired,  that,  in  his  own  words,  '  We  got  the  credit  of 
silencing  them.  None  of  our  men  were  hurt,  though  at  one  time  the 
shot  came  through  us  pretty  fast  and  thick.' " 

It  is  not  only  as  employed  against  gunners  that  the  rifle  finds  a  new 
field  of  utility,  but  also  in  sieges.  It  has  always  been  the  practice  to 
employ  select  bodies  of  marksmen  at  such  against  the  artillerymen  of  the 
gairison.  ^'  With  the  old  musket,"  says  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  in  a  paper 
given  to  Lord  Raglan  during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  and  published  in 
his  '^Military  Opinions,"  on  the  employment  of  riflemen  at  sieges,  *'  they 
posted  themselves  at  different  distances,  not  usually  exceeding  two  hundred 
yards,  from  the  enemy's  battmes ;  and  their  effect  was  such  as  v^y 
commonly  to  silence  absolutely  the  guns  immediately  opposed  to  them. 
With  rifles  and  the  modem  Mini^  muskets,  in  the  hands  of  good  shots, 
the  effects  may  be  produced  at  much  greater  ranges."  At  Sebastopol  it 
is  well  known  that,  in  order  the  better  to  protect  the  trenches  from  the 
effects  of  the  fire  of  the  garrison,  as  also  in  order  to  dose  with  the 
artillery  as  easily  as  possible,  parties  of  riflemen  were  established  in  dis- 
persed order  in  distinct  pits  sunk  at  night  in  front  of  the  besiegers'  works, 
and  where  two  men  remained  all  day  under  cover  of  the  earth  excavated 
and  some  sand-bag  loopholes.  These  men,  although  they  had  no  covered 
communication  with  the  trenches,  would  occasionally  run  to  and  firo 
without  much  loss. 

Although,  to  conclude,  reference  must  be  had  in  the  selection  of  any 
particular  arm  to  the  service  for  which  it  is  destined,  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  devise  a  weapon  that  shall  be  equally  suited  for  military  purposes, 
for  a  Scotch  deer-forest,  for  an  Indian  jungle,  and  for  match-shooting 
at  a  target,  still  we  can  but  rest  assured,  that  a  muzzle-loader  such  as 
General  Jacob  has  perfected,  a  breech-loader  of  the  kind  patented  by 
Mr.  Prince,  or  a  revolver  of  the  latest  form  manufactured  by  Colonel 
Colt,  will  at  least  equal  in  all  essentials,  if  not  prove  superior  to,  evety 
denomination  of  similar  weapon  as  yet  before  the  pubUo,  be  the  maker 
who  he  may.  Further  improvements  are  at  the  same  time  daily  going 
on,  and  that  at  a  much  greater  rate,  in  a  country  so  disting^shed  for  its 
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tnechonical  slcill  as  this  is,  than  even  on  the  Continent,  irbere  Kven- 
mghthiof  the^vaaeeicifrfrt>4[|d'f<)ie?csiue|iiw)e  to^ptj  tomilituy 
matters. 

Mr.  Terry,  of  Bimi'ipglMun, :hfu  Jately'hfougbt  out  *.  bncok-lMding 
lifle,  tbe  plan  of  whii.fr,  ^s  dts(inct  froni  Prince'a.  In  the  Ult«r,  the 
whole  of  the  barrel  looves  forward;  in  Tarry 'b  it  is  fiied,  ud  the 
admissioQ  of  tbe  ixiruidge  ii  effected  throu^  «n  opening  «t  the  %U9- 
of  the  breech,  Mr.  W'eitley  Bichardt  haB.ftUo  pariccted  a  braeofa-loadiag 
carbine,  nbich  has  been  tried  at  Hythe  vUh  highly  tatitfiuitory  reiult*. 
Great  things  are  nlso  anticipated  by  Whitworth's  nfle,  and  it  mil  be  «, 
inatter  of  surprise  to  do  one  vbo  is  acquainted  with  that  geutlamaa'a 
scientific  attainments,  and  with  the  mechanical  apphaoces  he  MS-bHog! 
to  Ip  a^,  if,  when  his  experiment!  are  coooluded,  he  should  be  «o*b)edi 
t^  exhibit  a  rlHe  capable  of  beating  all  its  predeeeuon  i  u  nucdi  *«paiwr> 
to  the  old  ^Itiiii.S  fiir  eianiplc,  as  Annstrong's  gnn  will  he  to  tiiBw«tMin.i 
that  has  accomplisticd  fluch  wonders  on  the  Po,  tbe  T«»no,.  tmtlllM 
3i)[iacio.  The  most  curious  queition  of  all  connected  with  evf^vpngttWS- 
in£  impravementi  in  fire-arms  is,  What  will  it  all  end  in?  Giattnit 
Jacob,  whose  experience  upon  these  matters  was  unnTaUedi  oaniidaiwll 
that  we  are  even  yet  far  from  having  reached  the  greatest  range;  (rfiOaaJJit 
artns,  while,  with  respect  to  heavy  ordnance,  he  says:  " Judging. fiiOD)^ 
efperimeats  made,  as  an  old  artillery  ofHcer,  as  well  as  a  riBeiniittiaiMt  0; 
practical  mechanic,  I  am  deliberately  of  opinion  that «  four-gpnwed  rifljidd 
iron  £un  of  a  bore  of  four  inches  in  diameter,  weighing,  not, lots  tMD'l 
twenty-four  hundred- weight,  could  be  made  to  throw  shot  t4  a  :diMMtMK 
of  ten  mites  and  more,  with  force  and  accuraoy."  If  this  auBnireAhAddil 
eventually  prove  well  founded — and  we  cannot  hut  accept  .wiflt  enet^K 
consideration  a  statement  coming  from  such  a  quarter  upon  a  sul^flfA  tas 
which  no  one  was  better  qualified  to  judge — it  may  be  praotiflhUMi  (tbac 
dietance  at  which  an  object  is  visible  on  a  level  horizon  being  iKily.Mibuc 
miles),  at  no  distant  day,  for  a  fleet  to  bombard  a  city,  the  loiialMtHtS'i 
of  which  may  be  unable  during  the  operation  even  to  descrytheic  •>- 
sailants !  .    .  .1) 

It  is  all  these  various  improvements  that  destroy  possihilitiea  of  csl^; 
culation.  In  previous  struggles  there  have  been  mathematicaL  plMU^^ 
laid  down,  founded  on  practical  experience,  by  which  the  oliances .  e(f  A 1 
field  or  a  naval  engageuient,  or  of  a  eiege,  could  be  estimaledi  the  i»-ii 
sources  of  defence  and  attack  have  been  re^rded  as  so  toauy  .fiaedr 
quantities  constituting  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  a  partJanUr  -ntetbodf 
within  a  given  number  of  days,  weeks,  or  months  ;  but,  in  our  days,  with 
a  necromantic  range  of  artillery,  deadly  small  arms,  a  grooved  siege  tniui„ 
and  shells,  of  which  each  might  be  described  as  a  flying  utftnm,  bU  i 
traditional  reliance  upon  the  working  of  human  strategic  law*  ia  anui-'i 
hilaled.  This,  too,  at  a  time  when  we  learn  diat,  amidst  tlio  labonn  and  > 
SRCfifices  demanded  by  one  war,  the  French  ministry  of  marine  ts  engaged  ■ 
with  redoubled  activity  upon  maritime  armaments  for  another.  At  the  ' 
same  time  that  the  Ocean  fleet  is  being  so  energetically  increased,  the 
arsenals  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  and  Toulon  are,  we  are  told,  buay  construct- 
ing a  number  of  new  transports,  which  shall  be  able  to  convey  to  aaotiier 
pomt  six  thousand  men  each.  For  whose  benefit  are  all  these  improw  1 
ments  in  transport,  gunnery,  and  strategy  intended? 
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JtJST  two  tvMmiy  badir  iir«  I^  our  read^  f6t'  a  Walk  Ihrhugh  d  portipn 
of  lihe  CMytinett  hitherto  left  unTisUed  bj  the  hieW  of  ETngKsh  travellers. 
WUh  them  we  invaded  the  sequestered  valleys  of  Stivdy,  and  showed  them 
wbaf  deKglit  a  German  tMYeller  derived  from  wandermg  '<Here  and 
There  in  8afdinia«^    Fortune  has  again  favoured  lis  most  unexpect^ly, 
ft^  we  are  enabled  to  make  a  more  secladed  tOur  through  a  portioh  of 
Qermany  which  hardly  any  Englishman  has  traversed,  and  yet  wTiicA* 
dcaer<*ea  irttention  fully  as  much  as  those  well-trodden  passes  of  Swifter- 
lattd' Whleh  (he  AlfMue  Club  has  again  brought  into  ^uch  promitVent 
iMoHety.    We  allude  to  the  Bregenzer  Wald,  through  which  M.  Andt'eas' 
Oppetiis«tm  wandered  only  last  year,  and  has  described  his  rambles  in  a 
siinfi^  i^olttme;  which  will  serve  as  our  guide  through  the  present  paper.*' 
BiM  frsi,  a  word  as  to  the  locality. 

^%ii  foMt  of  Bregenz  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Oeittteate,  iiieMlittg  behind  the  k>fty  peak  of  the  Lorena,  and  forms  the 
flbwkHitk^,  a^it  were,  of  the  Vorarlberg.  Although  the  mountains  arie 
fll^Sonfi  b^g  the  highest  in  the  Tyrol,  they  attain  a  very  respectable 
elet^tiOHi'  -  The  Cani^ueis  above  six  thousand  feet,  while  the  widd^'r- 
slekij 'Which  separates  the  forest  from  the  valley  of  the  Lech,  reaches  a 
libig4it  tof  neilliy  eight  thousand  feet.  The  valley  of  the  Bregenzer  Acii 
fovM  ^e^  c^nhFtre  of  the  forest:  that  river  rises  in  the  wild  ravines  near 
SelR^iik^nf  aiid  fiills  into  the  Lake  of  Constance  after  various  strange 
bbii^gS'iii'1^  vicinity  of  Bregenz.  It  is  a  fine  mountain  torrent,  and 
a^tiiiieff'prodiiOeS'cotisiderable  injury  by  carrying  away  masses  of  rock  ' 
aad  ttpitfoeting  trees.  The  houses  are  built  after  the  Swiss  fashion,  and 
ax«'  tenMiable  for  their  cleanliness,  while  the  Bregenzer  themselves  enjoy 
s*>degtee  of  jnaterial  comfort,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
ofiiMiy  peasant  lifb  in  Germany. 

"Oor  author  set  out  on  his  tour  from  Liudau,  the  Bavarian  port,  and 
from  personal  knowledge  we  can  endorse  his  account  of  the  panorama  be- 
tw^WQ  that  ^aoe  and  Bregenz  as  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  Germany. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  after  leaving  Bregenz  and  ascending  the 
Ofelfcai^,  where  even  the  unpoetical  Mr.  Walter  White  broke  out  into 
ecMhsitfis  at  the  view,  as  teste  his  «  Walk  through  the  Tyrol."  M.  Opper- 
nimm^  6M«'halt  was  at  the  village  of  Bregenz,  and  the  following  scene 
ai'tbe  ffm  will  give  an  idea  of  the  peasant  life  in  the  forest : 

*Twb^bmen  were  seated  at  a  comer  table  in  the  keeping-rooin.    One  of  them  ^ 
w^ir6nii^4reitty-eight  to  thirty  years  of  age — a  tall,  nobly-built  figure,  clad  in  * 
the  Blaci:  Forest  garb.    I  cannot  describe  what  a  pleasant  e£fect  the  costume 
produoed'mpai  me,  and  then  tbe  graceful  woman,  with  her  antique  profile,  her 
iot«ij  light  hair  woven  ia  a  coronet  round  her  moefui  head,  the  pleasant  gossin  < 
a]]4|^rBUl&£n)m  the  little  mouth,  round  whi(£  a  merry,  almost  roguish,  laugh 
Gca^bmucjUy  played,— all  this^  I  confess,  pleased  me  at  the  first  glance.    The 
guests  seemed  must  respected  at  the  inn  of  6chwsjzach^  for  the  finest  linen  was 
spread  over  the  table,  the  best  cofiee-service  was  produced,  and  plenty  of  fresh 

*  Avs  dem  Bregenzer  Wald.  Von  Andreas  Oppermann.  Breslan:  Eduard 
Tiewnswllfc 
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tarts  filled  the  plates.  I,  too,  took  my  place  at  the  table ;  the  conyersation 
began  immediately,  and  was  carried  on  with  such  grace  and  condescension  by  the 
forest  dame,  that  T  might  have  fancied  myseK  in  the  first  society,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  garb,  and  her  own  statement  that  she  kept  the  Crown  Inn  at  Hiittesau. 
I  began  jesting  with  her,  and  she  never  wanted  an  answer,  although  never  ctow- 
ing  coarse :  the  answers  came  like  lightning,  and  I  found  some  difficnlW  in 
parrying  her  wit.  On  this  occasion  I  learned  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  wmt 
forest,  in  which  Hiittesan  lies,  is  proud  of  his  pleasant  country,  while  he  lodes 
down  on  the  backwoodsman  because  he  is  poorer,  and  his  ground  not  so  well 
tilled.  When  we  parted,  and  the£rst  Bregenz  woman  I  had  met  cordially  shook 
my  hand,  with  an  invitation  to  visit  her  soon  at  the  Crown,  and  though  the 
forest  might  please  me  better,  I  should  nowhere  find  a  better  reception  than 
from  her,  I  fancied  myself  removed  into  real  German  life  from  the  garbh  world 
of  fashion. 

The  sun  was  sinking  deeper,  the  summits  of  the  fniit*)aden  trees  gvew 
more  golden-hued,  the  irind  came  moxe  coolly  over  the  meadows  wiiere 
the  flocks  were  pasturing,  the  bells  rang  out  more  gladly,  and  the  moan- 
tains  threw  violet  shadows  further  over  the  golden  sunny  Talleyy  as  oar 
author  set  out  for  Alberschwende,  the  first  mountain  village.  As  the 
bells  pealed  from  the  monastery  of  Bildstein,  which  glistened  from  the 
mountain  in  the  sunset,  and  the  mowers  and  shepherds,  turoing  towards 
the  6un,  muttered  their  evening  prayer,  he  looked  down  again  into  the 
glorious  Rhine  valley,  and  his  bosom  heaved  at  the  blessings  nature  had 
so  lavishly  bestowed.  One  step  further,  and  a  turn  in  the  road  hid  the 
sunny  vaUey.  A  cooler  breeze  met  the  wanderer  from  the  naixow  pass 
he  had  entered,  and  the  mountain  path  gradually  ascended  between  the 
gloomy  heights,  whose  pines  quivered  in  the  golden-green  lig^t.  Still 
narrower  became  the  road,  the  tone  of  the  scenery  grew  deeper,  oaly 
forest  gloom  and  green  dancing  water.  Here  and  there  houses  peeped 
out  from  amid  the  pines,  while  along  the  torrent  were  small  huts  far 
grinding  stone,  where  the  workmen  seemed  still  busied.  GraduaUy  it 
grew  darker ;  a  storm  passed  across  the  mountain  valfoy,  the  fiiwtMes 
looked  gloomier,  and  the  top  of  the  pass  was*  hidden  in  grey,  spectml- 
looking  cloud  masses.  Down  poured  the  rain,  and  our  aij^dior  was  glad 
to  take  refuge  in  the  nearest  house. 

During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  Swedes  were  stationed  in  the 
Vorderwald  ;  they  had  separated  from  the  main  army,  and  found 
themselves  very  comfortably  off  in  this  prosperous  country.  Hwy  ate 
the  peasants'  eggs  and  fowls,  took  the  cream  from  his  milk,  kilUL 
his  oxen  and  drank  his  wine,  abused  his  maids  and  thrashed  his  beys, 
so  that  at  the  last  the  Catholic  Bregenaer  lost  all  patience^  But^  as  it 
frequently  happens,  the  men  were  more  patient  under  oppression  and 
brute  vidence  than  the  women.  The  Bregens  maidens  could  not  hit  it 
off  at  all  widi  the  soldiers;  they  were  never  partial  to  that  breed,  nor  an 
they  so  now.  Hence,  when  a  young  Swedish  officer  dishononred  the 
daughter  of  the  Landamman,  aroused  to  frenzy  by  the  insult  die  had 
suffered,  she  called  together  her  countrywomen  to  take  terrible  revenge. 
Armed  with  picks  and  javelins,  they  marched  at  daybreak  on  the  HoUen- 
bach,  where  the  head-quarters  of  the  Swedes  were.  When  the  latter 
suddenly  noticed  in  the  fog  the  white  petticoats,  they  fancied  that  the 
Austrian  tioops  were  on  them,  and  fled.  The  women  and  maidens  fol- 
lowed them,  and  killed  them  to  the  last  man.     The  Landamman's 
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daughter  wounded  the  SwedMi  officer,  acd  mfIimi  he  lay  defenceless  at 
her  feet  she  was  suddenly  moved  by  a  deep  affection  for  him.  6he  bore 
him  from  the  field,  and  both  disappeared  from  that  moment.  The  battle- 
field is  still  pointed  out,  and  is  called  the  •''  red  or  bloody  comer,"  and  in 
memorj  of  this  heroic  deed  the  belb  of  Andelsbuch  and  Schwarzenberg 
are  rang  erery  afternoon  at  two,  the  hour  when  the  defeat  of  the  Swedes 
was  ended. 

The  next  station  was  Schwarzenberg,  celebrated  above  all' eke  because 
the  church  contains  some  of  the  earliest  fresco  paintings  of  Angelica 
Kaufmann,  who  gained  an  enormous  reputation  in  England  during  the 
last  century,  and  whose  pictures  we  remember  during  our  youth  as  de- 
corating our  National  Gallery. 

Angelica  Kaufinann  was  the  daughter  of  an  artist,  whose  home  was 
Sdiwanenbeig,   and  there  he  resided  until  a  commission  from  the 
bishop  drew  him   to  Chur,  where  he  married,  and  his  daughter  was 
bom  there  in  1741.     At  an  early  age  we  find  Angelica  on  the  Lake 
of  Como,  and  the  scenery  at  that  lovely  spot  exercised  a  deeided  in«- 
floence  over  her  future  artistic  career.     Thence  she  proceeded  to  Milan, 
where  she  studied  the  old  masters,  more  especially  Leonardo  da  Vinci* 
In  her  sixteenth  year  she  lost  her  mother,  and  went  with  her  fiither 
to  Schwarzenberg,  where  she  assisted  in  decorating  the  new  church. 
Hefe,  too,  she  practised  fresco  painting,  which  is  not  usual  for  a  female. 
Thence  she  proceeded  to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol, 
•ttd  Upper  Italy,  and  did  not  revisit  her  forest  home  till  twenty  years 
iater,  on  her  return  from  England.     Her  memory  is  still  fragrant  there, 
owing  to  the  abundant  charity  she  displayed  towards  her  poorer  country- 
folk.    Next  we  find  her  resident  at  Florence,  and  aflterwards  at  Rome, 
where  she  visited  Winkelmann,  and  executed  a  splendid  copper-plate  por- 
taiit  of  the  great  German.     Before  long  she  proceeded  to  London,  ^ere 
die  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation,  but  was  destined  to  undergo  a 
hitter  trial.     She  married  there  an  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Count 
fiom,  who  was  detected  and  found  to  have  been  afaready  married.     He 
fled  the  country,  and  Angelica  suffered  deeply  from  the  deception,  until, 
in  her  forty-sixth  year,  she  was  induced  by  her  father  to  marry  his  old 
friend,  the  artist  Zuochi.     In  1781  she  returned  to  Italy,  where  she 
lesided  tranquilly  at  Rome  till  her  death  in  1807,  after  suffering  a  heavy 
]o3B  of  fortune  by  the  revolution.     During  the  last  years  of  her  life  her 
iMmse  was  the  meetiiig  place  of  all  the  celebrities  of  the  age,  and,  among 
othere,  she  made  the  acquaintanee  of  Goethe,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
faaaed  a  very  warm  attachment  lor  her. 

On  again  we  wander  with  our  author  to  the  merry  village  of  An, 
where  he  arrived  late  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  fi^und  it  busied  in  pre- 
paring  for  the  festivities  of  the  next  day. 

In  the  afternoon  a  pleasant  scene  was  presented  at  the  village  inn,  and 
to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  been  present  at  village  festivals  in 
Ciermany,  the  contrast  presented  by  the  Bregenzer  Wald  is  most  striking. 
Here  our  author  found  none  of  that  stifling  tobaooo-smoke,  noise,'  and 
intoxication  which  are  the  components  of  rustic  merriment  in  Bavaria 
or  Suabenland ;  on  the  contrary,  all  was  quiet  and  clean,  and  the  young 
girls  danced  with  a  grace  only  to  he  found  in  its  perfection  in  the  Tyrol. 
One  maiden  specially  attracted  our  author's  attention  by  her  beauty  and 
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• 
graoe,  and  wben  ihe  notioed  it— for  women  in  ikfl  M|p«ot  ase  aliiM  all 
over  tbe  world — ihe  whispered  a  few  words  to  her  partner.  He  led  ber 
up  straight  to  the  stranger^  and  begged  him  to  danee  with  her  as  often 
as  he  liked,  if  he  were  fond  of  that  amusement.  This  example  was  soon 
followed  by  the  rest,  and  he  naturally  passed  a  moat  pleasant  evening. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  that  jealousy  so  natural  on  such  occasions  in 
Germany,  but^  on  the  contrary,  all  the  young  fellows  strove  to  do  honour 
to  the  stranger. 

Away  to  Schoperau,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Bregeoier  dell«  and  a 
pleasant  gossip  under  a  centennial  pine-tree,  with  a  party  of  milk- 
maidens  returning  to  milk  the  cows  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Cheese- 
mnking  is  the  staple  trade  of  the  forest,  and  this  cheese  is  exported  aU 
over  the  world.  Like  many  of  the  Germans,  the  Bregenxer  foresters  are 
of  a  roving  turn  of  mind,  and  they  can  all  make  a  livelihood  by  carving; 
All  through  the  forest  the  houses  are  decorated  by  native  artbts,  and 
some  mi^nificent  specimens  of  wood -carving  may  be  found,  which  wonU 
command  enormous  prices  in  London  or  Paris.  This  carving  is  the 
general  winter  occupation  of  the  foresters.  "While  conversing  with  the 
girls,  accident  brought  up  the  name  of  one  Troddel  Tony,  and  the  tiUry 
of  hb  life  is  so  characteristic  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it, 

THE   8T0RY   OF   TRODDEL  TOmr. 

At  the  time  when  the  brave  Hotx  had  his  head-quarters  at  Bregeo«» 
in  the  year  '90,  the  forest,  which  had  long  been  spared  the  horrors  of 
war,  began  to  grow  very  disturbed,  the  Austrians  marched  aeross  the 
mountains,  and  the  Frencn  followed  ihem  at  full  speed.  Many  a  cow  w^ 
stolen  from  the  meadows,  many  a  chftlet  burnt,  and,  wherever  a  long- 
haired Frenchman  came,  there  was  g^ef  and  trouble  in  the  house.  Many 
great  stranger  gentlemen  had  come  to  Hotz*s  head-quarters  with  their 
servants.  One  of  these  gentlemen  went  one  day  to  die  village  of 
Schnepfau,  where  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  had  been  heard  the  whole 
morning  from  the  Rhine  valley,  and  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents* 
Under  his  cloak  he  had  a  child — it  was  Troddel  Tony.  The  gentleman 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  child  at  any  price,  and  asked  the  sexton  of 
Schnepfau  to  take  care  of  it,  and  bring  it  up.  For  this  purpose  the  in* 
terest  of  a  capital  sum  of  1000  florins  would  be  employed,  which  the 
great  gentleman  handed  to  the  sexton,  and  if  the  boy  lived  to  come  of 
age,  the  capital  would  be  laid  out  in  buying  land  for  him ;  if,  however* 
Tony  were  to  die,  or  leave  no  children  at  his  death,  the  capital  wonid 
fall  to  the  sexton  or  his  children.  Perhaps  it  was  this  that  induced 
the  sexton  to  take  to  the  boy,  and  the  great  gentleman  was  never  seen 
again  in  the  forest  Tony  (the  narrator  siud)  I  first  learned  to  know  aA 
school,  for  till  then  he  had  not  often  left  the  sexton's  house.  At  school 
he  was  at  first  called  the  "  Frenchman,"  for  the  boys  believed  that  the 
strange  gentleman  who  brought  him  belonged  to  that  country.  He  was 
a  quiet  lad  and  very  timid,  he  looked  at  you  very  sorrowfully  with  hie 
large  black  eyes,  and  his .  face  was  always  pale.  As  the  other  children 
would  not  play  with  him,  he  always  kept  away  from  them,  and,  at  last, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  had  forgotten  how  to  talk.  At  last  it  occurred  to  one 
of  the  boys  to  call  him  Troddel  Tony,*  and  the  name  stuck  to  him  all 

*  Much  the  same  as  our  Simple  Sim<m. 
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hh  me.  ^tpfctTlfflbwIie  wilsri*t  an  ioiot,  for  one  day,  when  I  went  out  of 
file  ffHage,  I  Kran3"Tony  sitting  By  the  water-side,  and  crying.  liVhen 
I  asked  him  what  Che  jnalter  was,  he  said  to  me,  *'  If  I  was  to  tell  you) 
yoti  'wotilcf  not  thiderstand  it,  for  you  don't  know  how  it  hurts  to  have  no 
oHe  in  tl^e  worfd'lo  love  you.**  Bat  he  said  it  with  sucti  a  force,  and  such 
iin  expression  in  his  eyes,  that  I  was  ready  to  cry  too.  Since  that  time  I 
know  that  Troddel  Tony  was  no  troddel.  He  minded  cows,  Jeamed  how 
to  make  cheese,  but  was  fondest  of  carving*     When  he  was  twenty-one 

SHM  of  age  tTle  800  florins  left  of  his  capital  were  laid  out  in  buying 
m  a  house  and  a  few  cows,  but  for  all  that  he  remained  a  stranger  in 
tAe  Tillage.  No  one  had  anything  to  do  with  him,  and  he  was  himself 
portly  to  blame  for  it,  as  he  never  gave  anybody  a  good  word.  He  tried 
itiore  than  once  wbether  one  of  the  girls  in  the  village  wouldn't  have 
HIkn,  but  each  rejected  him  with  a  laugh,  and  said  he  might  be  filcbed 

S*  why  from  the  village  as  quickly  as  he  had  been  brought  there,  and  then 
ll<$  ^iild  be  left  withont  a  husband. 

^-'Oile  iAy  Troddel  Tony  disappeared,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  he  had 
M^  taken  awky  in  the  night ;  out  at  the  end  of  a  week  he  came  hack^, 
IfMrg'iti  a  Kttle  waggon,  and  had  an  extraordinary,  woman  with  hira. 
She  was  very  beftnti^i,  but  not  like  other  women ;  her  face  was  wild,  and 
her  black  eyes  flashed  terribly ;  her  raven  hair  hung  down  her  back  in 
lone  ringlets,  and  she  did  not  wear  the  dress  of  the  foresters,  but  the 
"*"*^*'  'ebkmr^,  green  and  red.  Folk  said  she  was  a  ripsy,  and  that 
rt'Tony  had  formed  her  acquaintance  over  away  in  Bludenr,  where 
HAf  lfAd'<!dnie  from  Italv,  and  she  had  run  away  from  her  band  by  night 
IfM  IMihfed  *hlm ;  while  others  said  they  were  not  married  at  all,  and  I 
dM^'belfeve  that  anybody  asked  them  for  their  certificate. 
\  •Bwwe^cr  thi!!'  may  be,  another  life  began  for  Troddel  Tony  since  his 
^VMc^  f  be  seemed  very  fond  of  his  wife,  and  she  of  him,  for  they  were 
ll^ryliappy  together.  It  is  true  this  happiness  had  something  uncommon 
lifi^nt  it,  for  no'  one  knew  how  they  really  lived,  as  they  were  often  not 
8#iftt  for  days  together.  Tony  became  more  silent  than  ever,  but  at  the 
9tttne  time  prouder.  No  one  had  anything  to  do  with  his  wife,  for  they 
k&d  she  only  spoke  a  sort  of  Italian,  and  could  only  make  herself  under- 
tHfoA  to  her  htisband,  whom  she  had  taught  her  jargon ;  and,  in  truth, 
^ten  any  one  passed  their  hut,  and  heard  them  talking,  not  a  word  could 
%B  tinderstood.  Tony  only  felt  happy  at  home,  and  be  made  a  splendid 
k'oin^  of  that  in  whicn  they  lived.  The  walls  were  painted  green,  with 
Mf  dhiaments;  he  carved  all  the  beams  beautifully,  and  had  trained 
An^^ng-j/lahts  all  round  the  house,  which  grew  over  a  gaily -painted  and 
flmr^HClirV^d  ffentee.  The  garden  in  front  of  the  house  was  shut  in  by 
^^^ees,  ^  thkt  no  one  could  see  through,  and  Tony  grew  there  a  number 
if'  Strang  plants,  "which  no  one  knew  hereabouts.  A  great  number  of 
dn^^'^bbds  hung  about  the  house  in  cages,  and  the  windows  were  so 
MlddtHby  foliage  that  they  could  not  be  seen  from  the  outside.  In  the 
IbVely  snmmer  nights,  when  the  whole  valley  was  silent  as  death,  singpng 
atMi  playing  would  be  heard  from  Tony's  strange  house;  the  lights 
sfMrkled  like  emeralds  through  the  windows ;  and  when  all  in  the  house 
iifM  quiet,  it  seemed,  at  midnight,  as  if  it  were  full  of  nightingales, 
4&  loudly  did  they  sing  and  complain  in  their  cages. 
Troddel  Tony's  wife  was  looked  upon  as  half  a  witch ;  some  one  had 
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crept  up  to  the  hooBe  late  at  mght,  and  p^erad  through  Ae  window  into 
the  brilliantly-lighted  soom.  Here  he  caw  Tony's  beaotifui  wife,  qiloii. 
didly  illuminated  by  a  torch,  dressed  in  a  gay  aft^  and  glistening 
stones,  standing  at  a  table,  and  reading  fioia  a  laige  book  all  sorts 
a£  inooropxehensible  stuff.  I  cannot  say  anything  true  about  this ;  but 
so  much  is  certain  that,  after  her  arrival,  Tony  was  never  seen  again  at 
chureh. 

Tony  worked  very  litde ;  he  paid  all  his  attention,  gave  all  bis  time,  to 
ornamenting  his  house.  He  carved  figures  to  support  the  roof  instead  of 
beams ;  and  all  his  love  was  devoted  to  his  house  and  hia  wile,  over  which 
he  forgot  the  outer  world  and  its  cares. 

So  he  went  on  for  a  long  time.  Once  a  year  he  went  to  Lindan  or 
Borguez,  as  folk  said,  to  sell  the  jewels  and  stones  his  wife  had  brought 
him,  to  a  goldsmith;  but  the  money  could  not  have  suffioed  fior  their  rap- 
port, for,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  Tony's  house  and  knd  were  publicly 
sold  to  pay  his  debts.  The  purchaser  pulled  down  all  his  deoorations,  and 
made  it  look  again  like  any  other  house  in  the  village.  Troddbl  Tony 
could  not  yield  to  his  fioite,  and  he  tried  several  times  to  take  foreihle  pos- 
session of  the  house  that  had  once  belonged  to  him,  for  which  he  was,  of 
course,  arrested  and  imprisoned.  All  at  once  he  Uh  the  village,  and  was 
not  seen  or  heard  of  there  for  seven  long  years,  although  some  shepherds 
declared  he  must  be  in  the  forest,  for  Uiey  had  seen  mm  setaral  times, 
although  a  long  distance  off.  At  length  the  secret  was  discovered.  Tony 
had  built  himself  a  hut  of  wood  and  moss  in  one  of  the  wiest  wviaes^ 
under  a  projecting  rook.  People  say  that  the  forest  oot  looked  most 
pleasant  amid  the  savage  horror  of  the  precipices.  A  hunter  who  nought 
a  wounded  chamois,  and  strayed  into  the  ravine  at  the  peril  of  his  U£e, 
made  the  discovery.  Tony  implored  him  most  earnestly  not  to  betray 
him,  for  not  a  soul  had  yet  found  his  faiding-plaoe ;  and  he  was  so  happy 
here  with  wife  and  child,  if  people  heard  of  it  they  would  be  suae 
to  drive  him  out.  But,  in  spite  of  the  hunter's  promise^  everybody  soon 
knew  where]  Tony  lived;  and,  as  it  was  justly  suspected  that  he  lived  bf 
poaching  and  burning  wood  belonging  to  the  state,  he  vras  arrested  by 
thegen&na«,  u  a  vagabond,  with  «U  his  femUy,  uid  loek«d  ap  &r 
woodsteakng. 

But,  for  all  that,  he  could  not  follow  the  Laadamman's  adviee  and 
live  in  lodgings;  he  suddoily  disappeared  again  from  the  village,  and 
people  said  he  was  hid  away  somewhere  in  the  forest. 

At  that  time  there  lived  in  the  village  a  man  of  the  name  of  "  Red 
Jacob,"  a  wild  and  spiteful  fellow,  full  of  all  sorts  of  strange  trieks,  and 
had  formerly  always  teased  Tony.  This  man  Tony  met  one  night  acci- 
dentally, and  told  him  confidentially  that  he  had  gone  into  housekeeping 
again,  but  no  one  would  discover  him  unless  he  himself  showed  the 
gendarme  the  way,  and  so  he  only  came  out  after  dark.  Bed  Jacob,  who 
wanted  to  have  his  fun  again  with  poor  Tony,  advised  him  to  take  the 
winding-sheet  off  a  newly  buried  body  at  midnight,  and  then  he  could 
come  out  safely  by  day,  as  it  had  the  power  of  rendering  him  invisible. 

The  malicious  fellow  was  delighted  at  the  n<rtion  how  Tony  should 
walk  straight  into  the  gendarme's  anns  in  his  long  garment  of  deaths 
hut  he  did  not  suspect  that  he  would  supply  the  winding-sheet  That 
very  same  nighty  as  he  was  going  home,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  tumbled 
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into  the  Aoh ;  three  day$  later  he  was  buried,  and  then  Tony  set  to  work, 
uneartbed  him,  and  took  possession  of  his  friend  Red  Jacob's  sheet. 

Tony,  thenceforth,  went  about  openly  in  his  fiew  garb,  and  that  natu- 
rally betrayed  hios.  The  gttndanaef  surprised  hka  oae  day  close  by  hts 
hut.  He  walked  quietly  towards  them,  and  was  no  little  confounded 
when  he  found  that  he  was  seen  in  qpite  of  his  sheet.  He  surrendered 
with  a  cry  of  grief  at  the  deception  he  had  suffered  from,  and  was  yester- 
day carried  off,  with  wife  asd  ehildren,  to  the  prison  at  Bezan. 


By  the  time  this  mournful  stoxy  was  ended  twilight  had  set  in,  and 
our  traTcUer  started  for  Schrocken,  his  night's  resting-place.  He  was 
hospitably  welcomed  at  the  inn,  and  on  looking  OTcr  the  strangers'  book 
he  noticed  to  how  few  the  Bregenzer  Wald  was  yet  knbwn.  One  name, 
however,  struck  him — ^it  was  that  of  the  late  Kmg  of  Saxony,  who  was 
so  imd  of  ike  Tyrol,  and  whom  the  eovntry  folk  had  learned  to  love  for 
Ua  eaadeieeBsitp*  *Said  a  peasant  to  <mr  author  at  Lennos,  "  He  wasn't 
stiaXl  like  m  Iring;  hewas  a  man,  and  ferthat  raaaon  we  all  kamed  to 
l0ve  him."  Lit&e  did  he  suspect  the  profesmd  truth  oonreyed  in  his 
words*  At  Rente,  on  the  Tyrol,  the  host  ehowed  Heir  Oppermaim  a 
wktm9  joi  lihe  aaonaioh,  and  Miind  it  two  leaves,  still  sprinided  with  his 
olood^  and  taken  from  the  spot  where  the  melancholy  accident  occurred. 

^Kie  nUage  of  Schrbeken  is  itself  Soar  thousand  feet  aimve  the  aea.  It 
oonsists  of  seven  houses,  scattered  round  the  ciiurah  on  «  meadow,  about 
tfasee  hanJiwd  paees  in  diameter,  wfaieh  fbms  the  aoannit  of  a  precipice, 
asROBBded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  ravine.  Opposite  rise  the  colossal 
granitse  masses  which  tslose  in  toe  Brmncer  Thai,  and  about  three 
xiflea*  shots  beyond  frown  the  rocky  sides  of  the  Widderstein,  ike  Aarhom, 
andihe  Botbhom,  which  tower  some  fesr  thousand  feet  above  ike  Kttle 
vBlaga.  ItJeeras  to  iie  the  end  of  the  worid;  fer  while  the  dark  pine 
amnmits  project  from  the  gloomy  rarmes  around,  the  tremendous  moun- 
taina  frown  above^  on  which  ooly  a  littie  patch  of  verdnre  is  here  and 
there  visible.  Only  two  narrow  paths  lead  oat  of  this  desolate  region : 
one  past  the  Widderstein  to  Kumbaoh,  the  other  over  the  Aaihom  to 
the  valley  e£  the  Lech. 

And  here  we  will  say  adieu  to  the  Bregenaer  Wald,  for  it  is  not  oar 
uttyeeo  to  aceeaipaay  our  traveller  into  the  Tyrol.  Still,  before  parting 
from  our  leadcits,  we  can  eordiaily  assure  those  of  them  who  love  unso- 
phislieated  hiimaaity,  and  like  a  change  from  the  humdrum  of  routine,  or 
those  (to  quote  frtmi  Longfellow) 

Who  love  the  haunts  of  nature, 
Love  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow. 
Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest. 
Love  the  wind  among  the  branches. 
And  the  nun-shower  and  Ihe  snow-stoon^ 
And  the  rushing  of  great  rivers, 
Xbroogh  their  palisades  of  pine-trees^ 
And  the  tiiunder  in  the  mountaiDS, 

that  a  week  bestowed  on  the  Bregenaer  Wald  would  siot  be  wasted.  At 
any  rate,  it  woold  be  fer  aaoro  satisfeetory  than  an  ezcnndon  to  the  blood« 
stained  plains  of  Lombarchr,  whither,  we  understand,  eager  sight-seers 
oin  now  book  themsdvas  throagh  firom  Paris. 
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A  8T0BT  OF  OUR  OWH  TIMB. 

Bt   Dddlet   Costello. 


CHAPTER  v. 
PHBOBTHK. 

Thbbe  was  a  reason  for  the  absence  of  Madame  Lalouette  and  Maries 

While  the  landlord  of  the  Coq  d'Or  was  haranguing  his  friend*— •more 
for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  himself  talk  than  for  any  deep-*8eated  interaat 
in  the  question  under  discussbn — ^his  wife  and  daughter  heard  tfa^Toioe 
of  Louis  calling  them  to  come  down. 

Hastily  obeying  the  summons,  they  left  the  room,  and  met  Looii  oH 
the  staircase. 

**  Ah !  you  are  returned  just  in  time—''  began  Madame  Laloaette^ 
but  she  was  interrupted  by  her  son. 

^*  Mother/'  he  said,  **  here  is  a  lady  who  has  been  traTelling  M  ni|ght 
She  is  worn  out  with  &tigue  and  want  of  rest.  I  must  leave  her  with 
you,  as  I  have  to  go  back  to  a  gentleman  who  is  xninding  Fleorette  and 
the  patache" 

While  Louis  was  speaking,  Madame  Lalouette  and  Marie  bad  nottoed 
a  lady  standing  in  the  passage.  They  now  hurried  forward,  and  begged 
to  know  what  service  they  could  render  ? 

"  A  sleeping-room,"  said  the  stranger,  faintly,  **  is  all  I  wtA  ibr  at 
present.     Can  I  have  one  ?" 

'*  Certainly !"  was  the  reply  from  both ;  Marie  observing  that  there 
was  a  charming  apartment  looking  out  on  the  public  square,  which  evecyw 
body  liked,  it  was  so  gay !  ' 

'*  Not  that,  Marie !"  said  Louis,  quickly,  <Mt  is  too  exposed.  Madame 
wishes  to  be  quite  private."  Then,  lowering  his  voice,  he  added :  '*  You 
must  say  nothing  of  this  to  any  one.  It  is  to  be  kept  quite'  secret*  I 
have  promised  that  already !" 

Madame  Lalouette  and  her  daughter  looked  surpxiaedi  but  made  no 
remark,  and  Louis,  turning  to  the  stranger,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
begged  permission  to  leave  her  now,  assuring  her  that  she  was  in  complete 
security. 

"  But,"  said  the  lady,  **  taking  out  a  richly  embroidered  purse,  *'  I  have 
not " 

"  Pardon  !"  returned  Louis, — "  that  is  for  by-and-by,  when  Madame's 
journey  is  ended.  I  must  go  for  the  patache,  Fleurette  will  be  impatient 
1  shall  be  back  directly.     Remember,  Marie,  what  I  told  you !" 

So  saying,  Louis  made  a  profound  bow  and  took  his  leave. 

We  have  seen  why  he  did  not  return  so  speedily  as  he  had  promised. 

In  the  mean  time,  after  taking  counsel  for  a  moment  with  her-motheff) 
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Marie  conducted  the  lady  up-stairs,  leaving  Madame  Lalouette  to  prepare 
some  break&st  for  her  guest. 

Marie  was  a  damsel  whom  Nature  had  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
tacitomityy  and  she  chattered  all  the  way  she  went. 

"  It  was  a  thousand  pities  that  Madame  could  not  occupy  the  chamber 
she  had  first  mentioned ;  but  then,  if  Madame  wanted  'repose,  that  was 
different ;  the  other  side  of  the  house  was,  certainly,  quieter ;  there  were 
only  the  pigeons  in  the  dovecot,  the  poultry  in  the  yard,  the  horses  in 
the  stable,  tne  great  dog  that  was  chained  up, — ^nothing  else  made  any 
noise  ;  and,  after  all,  they  were  only  animals;  what  they  did  was  of  no 
consequence !  And  Madame  had  travelled  all  night  in  the  patache,  which, 
in  truth,  was  not  the  same  as  an  easy-chair.  No  doubt  Madame  must  be 
greatly  tired,  for  she  had  not  the  appearance  of  being  accustomed  to 
£EUigiie,  which  was  a  pity.  Otherwise  Madame  might  have  witnessed  the 
prodAmation  of  the  republic  in  the  market-place,  and  the  fSies  which 
would  besQperb,*-so,  at  least,  all  the  world  declared.  There  were  to  be 
great  rejoioiags  all  over  France,  which  was  quite  right,  for  had  they  not 
got  risi  o£a  tyrant,  one  who  massacred  the  people  of  Paris  in  the  public 
streets  ?  Yes,  it  was  quite  time  that  he  should  depart— he  and  all  his 
€mi]y-^if,  indeed,  they  were  allowed  to  depart  without  being  massacred 

in  their  turn,  and  it  even  was  said But  Madame  looked  dreadfully 

pale»*-*w*s  she  ill? — ah,  she  feared  that  Madame  was  going  to  faint. 
Some  water !  Yes  I  in  an  instant ;  they  were  now  at  the  door  of  the 
8p«rtmeiit^-*-iwoald  Madame  lean  upon  her  ?     There !" 

Marie's  ap^rehenrion  was  just.  They  had  hardly  crossed  the  threshold 
when^  bat  for  her  support,  the  lady  would  have  fallen  on  the  floor.  As 
it  was,  she  had  only  strength  enough  left  to  reach  a  chair  before  she 
£unted  away. 

JSmtit  was  greatly  distressed,  but  remembering  at  the  right  moment 
what  Louis  had  said,  she  did  not  call  for  assistance.  To  have  done  so 
miglit  have  made  others  aware  of  the  stranger's  arrival  besides  her 
mother,  and  the  idea  suddenly  struck  her  that  the  secret  she  had  been 
tM  to  keep  was  one  of  importance.  It  could  not  be  doubted,  since  she 
had  obeerved  her  more  closely,  that  the  lady's  air  was  most  distinguished; 
her  dress,  too,  though  torn  and  dirtied,  twas  of  the  finest  materials — and 
in  oneidng  her  collar,  as  she  lay  back  in  the  chair,  a  miniature,  sus- 
penaed  from  her  neck  by  a  small  flexible  gold  chain,  escaped  from  her 
tx>9om.  It  was  the  portrait  of  an  old  man,  whose  features,  made  familiar 
by  multiplied  busts  and  pictures,  could  not  be  mistaken  for  any  but  the 
king's;  while,  engraved  at  the  back  of  the  miniature,  were  a  prince's 
eorotiet  above  the  cipher  "  V.  O."  Who,  thought  Marie,  would  wear 
an  ornament  like  this  but  one  connected  with  royalty — perhaps  a  royal 
personage?  However  that  might  be,  the  stranger's  present  condition 
claimed  her  immediate  care.  Water  was  fortunately  at  hand,  and  after 
being  freely  sprinkled,  the  lady  sufficiently  recovered  to  utter  thanks  for 
Marie's  kind  attention. 

(<  Do  not  speak  of  it,  Madame,"  said  Marie ;  "  indeed,  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  speak  at  all:  it  is  too  much  for  your  strength,  until  you  have  taken 
some  refreshment." 

"No!"  returned  the  lady,  <* something  I  must  say;  one  question  I 
must  ask.     Have  you-— have  you  heard — is  there  any  news  from  Paris 
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of  yesterdaj'-^what  m  the  latest  thing  that  has  happened  ?     Yon  made  a 
remark  just  now *' 

<<  Ah,  Madame,  I  knew  nothing ;  do  not  alarm  yourself  again.  I  do 
not  helieve  that  harm  has  hefiJlea  anybody — sinee  the  first  moment  of 
surprise* 

^'  If  I  coidd  be*siii»  of  tihatl  But  no,  these  apprehensions  are  teniUe 
— irorse  than  actaal  dangers.     How  oan  I  learn  the  truth  ?" 

^*  I  will  find  out  all  I  can,  Madame,  ihe  moment  I  leave  you.  And 
here  is  my  mother  arriving  with  breakfast,  fie  content,  Madame,  nobody 
dse  will  appffoaeb  you  till  I  return." 

Marie  met  her  mother  as  she  entered.  ^*  The  poor  lady  has-  been; 
imwell,  but  is  better  now,''  she  said,  aloud,  and  in  a  whisper  added  one  or 
two  hasty  words  which  nearly  had  the  effect  of  making  Madame  Li^ 
louette  m>p  the  tray  she  was  caxrying ;  Ae  recovered  herself  however, 
and  crossed  the  room  safely  with  her  freio^fat,  and  Marie,  locking  the  door 
behind  her  and.  taking  the  key,  hurried  down  stairs. 

The  crowd  still  thronged  the  market-place.  Monsieur  Lalouette  had 
not  yet  relinquislied  his  oratorical  position,  and  Marie  was  just  leaving 
the  house,  when,  locking  down  the  street,  she  saw  one  of  her  fenude 
aequaintances  coming  towards  the  Coq  d'Or. 

**  Good  morning,  Phrosyne,"  she  said,  smiling ;  ''  you,  like  all  the 
worid,  are  curious  to  see  what  is  going  on !" 

But  Mane's  smile  was  not  returned,  friendly  though  the  rehrfttons  were 
— ^nay,  more  than  friendly — that  subdsted  between  the  two.  A-  red  spot 
was  burning  on  Phrosyne  s  cheek  which  was  not  caused  by  the  quiiekiiess 
of  her  pace,  and  she  answered,  in  anything  but  an  amicable  tone: 

^<  Without  being  too  curious,  Muie,  L  can  see  what  is  going  on,  e^a. 
if  I  sit  at  my  window." 

*^  That  is  a  strange  thing  in  Amiens,"  replied  Marie,  piqued  at  the 
manner  of  her  friend ;  '*  people  who  live  in  the  Rue  du  Loup  do  net 
usually  see  more  than  others. 

^<  That  depends.     I  believe  I  can  trust  my  own  eyes." 

**  Very  possibly.     But  what  have  they  beheld,  Phro^ne  ?" 

**  What  have  they  beheld  ?  But  it  is  to  your  brother  Louis  that  I  nuist 
speak."  • 

'<  Louis  is  not  here." 

**  Not  here !     Where,  tiien,  is  he  gone  ?" 

«  How  shonld  1  know,  Phrosyoe  ?  He  oomes  uid  goos  without  uaiag 
me." 

<<  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Marie,  that  Louis  has  not  been  here  tide 
morning?" 

He  went  two  days  ago  to  Senlis^"  said  Marie,  evading  the  questkntu 
Nor,"  continued  Phrosyne,  her  colour  deepening  and  her  dark  wfm 
flashing,  <<  that  he — came*— here — with  a  young  person— «s  for  yoaiig» 
I  know  not,  but  definitively  a  woman  ?  lu>u  are  not  capsble  of  denying 
that !" 

"  I  am  capable,  Phrosyne,  of  denying  everything  that  I  do  not  witaess. 
For  that  I  am  a  veritable  Saint  Thomas." 

'*  You  are  capable  of  much  more,  Marie,"  retorted  the  other^  wliese 
ang^  was  fast  increasing.  "  But,  until  this  hour,  I  did  not  suppose  that 
a  sister  could  encourage  her  brother  in  infidelity  towards  hisbetxDlfaed." 


it 
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**  You  ate  deeeiv^d,  Phrosjoe/*  said  Mane,  who  hit  that  she  had  a 
difficult  card  to  pkj ; — "  or,  rather,  you  saj  things  of  which  I  do  not 
anderstaiid  the  meaning.'* 

**  And  jet  my  meaning  is,  I  thinkf  suffioienily  plain,  I  will  npeak  ovt 
then*  I — ^I,  myself — ^I,  who  speak  to  you,  Marie — not  half  an  hour  ago 
I  saw  your  bfouieT  Louis  conduct  a — a  person— -past  my  door.  Oh,  hut 
80  caranUy ! — perhaps  I  am  not  wrong  if  I  obserre— tenderiy !  Does 
he  not  know  where  I  live  ?  Has  he  ever  gone  by  befoie  without  lo<^ng 
up  ?  But  this  person  occupied  all  his  attentioD.  I  watched  him  to  the 
end  of  the  street*  Not  once  did  he  turn  his  head»  and  when  they  reached 
the  Rue  de  rOiutoixe  he  took  this  direetion.  And  now — having  oon- 
^[uesed  my  first  enietion — for  I  do  not  envy  him  his  draggle-tail*— she 
merit*  no  greater  oompliment — ^I  decide  upon  addressing  you,  his  sister 

and  I  am  told,  as  if  I  were  a  child  who  could  not  understand — ^that  he 
has  never  been  here.  This  is  a  baseness  unparalleled,  which  I  will  not 
tamely  endure  !** 

**Aj  good  Phroqmey"  said  Marie,  endeavouring  to  soothe  her  friend 
without  betraying  h^  brother's  secret,  which,  after  what  she  had  seen, 
she  felt  heiaelf  doubly  bound  to  keep — "  my  good  Phrosyne,  there  is  no 
baseness  in  the  matter.  Bethink  yourself  an  instant  I  What  interest 
littve  I  in  screeiiing  an  unknown  ?  I  swear  I  know  no  one  but  you  with 
whom  Louis  is  intimate.  Had  he  brought  anybody  into  Amiens  there 
waa  the  paiaeke  in  which  she  might  have  been  concealed  from  you  as 
from  all  the  world.  But  the^Ki/iieAe — where  is  it  ?  Not  in  our  stable 
any  more  than  Louis.  That  paiaehe  is  as  well  known  in  Amiens  as  the 
statue  of  King  Dagobert  over  the  cathedral  door.  Ask  who  has  seen  itw 
Nobody  r 

<'  For  all  Uiat^  you  cannot  persuade  me  out  of  my  eyesiffht,"  replied 
Phrosyne^  moodily.  ^  But  1  will  find  out  where  he  hides  nimself,  if  I 
search  all  Amiens  through.  Adieu,  Mademoiselle.'*  And  with  a  haughty 
toss*  of  the  head  Phrosyne^  turned  away,  and  moved  towards  the  Much^ 
auxHerfaes. 

**  Star  I  stay  I**  exdaimed  Marie.     **  Do  not  leave  me  so  angrily." 

But  rhrosyne  took  no  notice  of  her  words,  and  walked  on. 

Marie  followed  her  with  her  eyes  to.the  comer. 

**  She  was  always  of  a  jealoua  diqiositBony"  she  said ;  **  and  now  ihere 
seems  to  be  some  ground  for  it.  How  unfortunate  that  Louis  should 
have  gone  down  the  Hue  du  Loup  t  How  unlucky  to  have  brought  that 
lady  here!  But  there  is  no  help  for  it.  We  must  do  what  we  can ! 
And  first  I  have  to  get  some  news  of  the  revolution  in  Paris." 

To  judge  by  the  outcry  that  suddenly  arose  while  Marie  waa  solilo« 
^uiringi  oae  might  have  thought  tiiat  the  revolution  at  Amiens  had 
catesed  a  new  poBse.  Suofa,  indeed,  it  might  be  considered^  for  by  Ae 
time  the  injured  Phrosyne  reached  the  square,  evdybodv  knew  the  canas 
of  the  disturbaBce  of  which  Monsieur  Lalouette  had  called  for  an  expla- 
iiation»  and  hearing  that  there  were  *^  prisoners,"  rushed  towards  the 
Plaee  de  la*  Mairici  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  March^  aux  Herbes. 
Amongst  the  most  eager  was  the  innkeeper  of  the  Coq  d*Or,  and  faoi 
toRuog  his  headi  saw  Phros^me  at  a  little  distance  entangled  in  the 


*^  Ah  I  my  ehiU  !*'  cried  he,  '*  yon  shall  see  as  well  as  the  rest." 
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.  'With  thb  he  elbowed  hiftwftytdiirAidsJier^uldplMrini^iMrannbeneadi 
kW,  dragged  her  aloi^  hdbn  the  wnAi  offer  any  seastaoce^  Monsieur 
Lalonetta  did  aot  kn<iw  Aathe  led  an  unwilJng  companion,  and  though 
ihe  anawefed  act  »  -wari  to  what  he  8aid>  attribvied  her  silenee  to  the 
hubbub. aroand  hiB)»«h]oh«  in  fiMt,  was  enough  to  diown  even  a  more  da- 
mouTous  ipeaker  than  he,  could  such  a  one  have  been  found.  There  was 
bNathing-lime»  bowever,  and  lets  noise  when  they  anived  at  the  verge 
of  the  square,  and  then  ^hroayne  reooveted  her  voice. 
.    *^  Ahi  mon  Dbu !"  she  crie^  *^  it  is  Louis  whom  they  take  to  prison  i" 

<<  Who  ?  what  ?"  shouted  Moneievr  Lak>uette.  *'  Bigre !  But  it  seems 
prokaUs.  One  doea  not  comoMvnIy  take  a  morning's  walk  with  a  gen- 
daime  at  each  elbow  !  And  see,  Phrosyne,  there  is  my  patache  /*-4hat 
is  a  prisoner  too.  Diable!  into  what  scrape  has  the  foolish  boy 
Anmbled  ?" 

'<  Leperfide  f  muttered  Phrosyne ;  but  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears^ 

'^  Cheer  up,  mj  child,''  said  the  innkeeper,  in  his  lively  way,  ^*  Loais 
will  come  to  no  harm.  Tell  me,  my  friend,"  he  continued,  addressing 
hia  nearest  neighbour,  *'  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?" 

*^  It  means,"  replied  the  person  spoken  to,  who  happened  to  be  one 
Nicolas  FAcheux,  a  notary's  clerk — '*  it  means,  Monsieur  Laiouette,  that 
your  son  has  been  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  republic,  one  and 
indivisible — he  and  an  Englishman,  his  accomplice,  whom  you  see  behind 
him.  They  are  being  taken  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville  to  be  judged,  and  as 
you  will  not  be  allowed  to  speak  to  him  there,  I  advi$e  you  to  go  round 
to  the  Conciergerie ;  you  will  find  him  in  the  Preau  before  dinner^tNae, 
or  I  know  nothing  of  the  law." 

^'  I  hope  you  don't.  Monsieur  F4cheux,"  said  the  innkeeper ;  "at  all 
■  events,  I  shall  put  off  that  viat  till  I  have  heard  the  aoousatiOD.     Keep 
close  to  me,  Phrosyne.     We  shall  manage  to  get  in.     With  your  pet- 
oiisnon,  most  learned  Monsieur  FAcheux." 

Once  more  dsaving  the  press,  Monsieur  Laiouette  pushed  forward, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  prediction  of  the  notary's  clerk,  succeeded  m- getting 
into  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  with  Phrosyne,  no  l<mger  reluctant,  clinging  to 
his  aim. 

CHAFTBB  yi. 

THB  MATOB's  ADJOniT. 

A  Faekch  Court  of  Justice  is  a  very  formidable  affair :  imposing  in 
its  aspect,  severe  in  the  dignity  of  its  officials,  and  not  so  mild  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  as  to  make  even  an  innocent  person  desirous  of 
being  brought  before  it.  Our  English  tribunals — in  spite  of  robes  and 
horsehair  wigs,  and  ponderous  ushers  with  stentorian  voices — lack  some- 
thing of  the  majesty  which  surrounds  the  bench  in  France.  With  us  the 
judge  may  jest  and  the  counsel  convulse  the  court  with  laughter,  even  in 
the  most  important  cases,  but  our  neighbours  order  this  matter,  as  they 
do  most  others,  if  not  better,  at  all  events  differently.  We  are  called  a 
serious  nation,  and  they  are  accused  of  levity,  but  in  everything  that 
concerns  the  law  the  French  are  ten  times  more  serious  than  the  English. 
Rigid  as  Rhadamanthus,  with  The  Code  at  his  fingers'  ends,  a  French 
President  would  as  soon  think  of  joking  while  he  enforced  its  decrees  as 
the  prisoner  himself — who  also  has  The  Code  by  heart — whose  life. 
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pfivhapSy  depends  upotk  tiha  iattie<  o£-tbe  tnal*  T»  be  '^^h^d  Up*  berfore 
tlie-Lord  Major  of  London  is  a  Mag  of  -smaM  acooant  ia  tlie  cittinalMNi 
of  a  Brituh  opimiiial>  for  fao  it  sum  that  somediii^  "jolly''  or  *'  spiey*' 
will  reliera  the  mooolony  of  the  ^rooeoding^;  but  Mm  wDBuniitation 
before  Monneur  le  Maire  holds  ooi  no  saeh  exjjieoiaition'to  theGallte  de- 
linqiieiit 

.  There  bein^ no exoeptioo  to  thie  role  in  France^  tii^^not  to  be'4Nip- 
po6ed  that  the  court  over  whieb  Mooiieiir  Bantcreau,  tbe  Mayor  of 
Amiens,  presided,  was  in  any  degree  deficient  in  solemniiy^  Sphere  was 
binselfy  and  his  tricolorsd  scarf^  to  begin  vitb;  there  were  hi»  three 
adfoinis,  similarly  decorated--one  of  the  three.  Monsieur  ClatiaedentSy 
being,  in  this  iDStance,  the  public  accuser;  there  wers  present  at  least 
iwelre  out  of  the  thirty  municipal  councillors ;  the  secretaty*in-ohief  sat 
below  the  mayor,  commissaries  of  police  took  their  station  on  either  hand, 
and  the  judicial  array  was  completed  by  a  host  of  sergens  de  vitte,  shorn, 
it  ia  true,  of  some  of  the  glory  which  anciently  shone  out  in  their  costume, 
,biii  still  a  class  of  functionaries  for  gamins  to  look  upon  and  tremble. 

With  respect  to  the  court  itself,  nmplicity  was  its  princ^>al  attribute. 

•The  numerous. windows,  opening  on  the  square,  had  no  decoration,  unless 

their  eaUemal  gratings  from  top  to  bottom,  cradle  fiishion-*-«a  remnant  of 

:  Spanish  rule*— might  be  so  considered.     The  walls  were  quite  bwe,  save 

ton  one  side,  over  the  presidential  chair,  where  hung  an  enormous  picture, 

having  for  its  subject  The  Judgment  of  Brutus, — and  if  the  design  of  tbe 

:  municipality  in  pladng  it  there  was  to  terrify  all  who  cast  their  eyes  upon 

the  gaunt  and  livid  consul,  and  his  equally  gaunt  and  livid  sous,  it  must 

be  owned  that  they  fully  accomplished  their  purpose.    Altogether  the 

I  eourt  was  not  a  cheerful  place,  but  to  make  it  so  was  no  part  of  the  design 

of  JiAiose  who  had  converted  the  ground-floor  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  into  a 

ball  of  Themis. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  upon  the  free  play  of  a  lively  imagi- 
^jmtioa,  the  two  persons  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  them  were  probably 
theJeast  eonoemed  of  all  present: — ^Louis  Lalouetto  on  aoeount  of  his 
easy  temper,  and  the  Englishman  Gumey  because  of  bis  imperturbable 
resolution.  The  former  recognised  his  father  in  the  crowd,  and  gave  ium 
a  pleasant  nod,  but  Phrosyne  was  hidden  from  his  sight  by  some  one  who 
stood  before  her :  otherwise  his  equanimity  might  not  have  been  so  well 
preserved.  As  to  Mr.  Gumey,  be  seemed  to  be  chiefly  occupied  in 
criticising  The  Judgment  of  Brutus,  and,  to  judge  by  the  expression  of 
bis  countenance,  it  may  safely  be  infenned  that  he  thought  the  picture 
detestable ;— no  additional  claim,  had  they  known  his  thoughts,  to  the 
fiftvourable  opinion  of  his  judges. 

When  silence  had,  with  considerable  difficulty,  been  obtoined,  the 
premier  adjoint^  Monsieur  Ciaquedents,  opened  the  proceedings.  It  is 
unoecessary  to  say  that  he  started  with  The  Code — "  Art  CCLXVII. : — 
Of  the  respect  due  to  the  law," — which  he  cited  in  eatenao,  not  sparing 
bis  auditory  a  single  sentence.  He  then  went  on  to  apply  the  quoteUon 
in  the  terms  of  his  accusation. 

^'  At  a  moment,"  he  said,  **  when  the  hearts  of  all  loyal  citisens— and 
those  of  Amiens  in  particular — were  beating  with  the  rapture  of  new-bom 
liberty,  when  the  revival  of  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  country  was 
causing  an  electric  thrill  from  one  extremity  of  France  to  the  other,  at 
that  supreme  moment-^which  he  wanted  words  adequately  to  describe — 
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SD  individual^a  foreigner — a«ed  he  sa^  an  Efigiishman  ? — furtively  intro* 
duced  into  the  city  by  another  iadividual,  who,  he  regretted  to  obserfsei 
ma  a  FreochmaDy  seized  the  oecaaon  to  deaiODStrate»  by  an  insolent  sup«- 
preaaioa  of  sympathy  the  ee&tempt  he  daied  to  entertain  for  the  will  of 
an  enlightened  and  magnanimous  people !" 

Shoots  of  applause — ^'bruyants  applaudissements  "•— of  coune  fol- 
lowed this  introduction^,  and  FlUshewLy  the  nottfy*s  derie,  who  had 
managed. to  creep  dosa  to  the  elder  Laloneite,  remarked  to  the  latter: 

^<  Monsieur  le  [ureraiar  anoint  is  in  great  foree  to  day !  It  will  go  hard 
with  .those  two  *  individual^'  as  he  justly  oallathem.  Deoidedlyi  a  eaaa 
tor  penal  ooBviction." 

The  innkeeper  made  no  reply  to  thia  fnendly  observation,  bat,  shifting 
his  positioB,  aecideiiEtally  brougkt  the  whole  of  hb  weight—- and  he  was  a 
very  tall  roanr— to  bear  upon  the  toes  of  the  notary'a  clerks  as- he  ooTored 
them  with  one  of  his  large  feet.  Monsieur  Fieheux  vmthed  with  pain, 
and  almost  aereamed  oiitrighty  esoiaimfing: 

'^  Saor6  mitin  I  youb  me  massaerea  les  doigts  !  Ne  savea-Toui  pasy 
monsieur,  que  vons  marohea  sur  mes  pieds !" 

"  Ah,  pardon  T'  returned  the  innkeeper,  ooelly,  **  I  did  not  know  yoa 
were  there^  Monsieur  FAefaeua ;  your  diminative  figure  pievented  ma 
firam  seeing  yon." 

A  grovi4  from  the  notary's  derk  waa  cut  shortt  by  a  sergeiU  da  vUU 
who  stood  near,  and-  who-threatened  to  tarn  him  oat  of  the  ooart  for  con- 
duct which  he  charaeterised  asiadecentk 

This  brief  episode  past,  Monmur  Claquedenta  resumed  his- oration. 

«( Engaged. in  the  exercise  of  his  functions^  imequal  though  he- was  to 
lepiesent  the  eisdted  magistrate  in  whose  presence  he  had  now  the  honour 
of  standmg,  he  (the  adjoint)  had  promptly  interrogated  iitM  contemner  cf 
the  infant  republic,  and  the  answers  he  received  were  suffieient  of  them- 
advea  to  satisfy  him  that  the  motives  which  had  brought  him  to  Amiens 
were  at  onoe  dangerous  and  subversive.  But  there  were  other  cireom- 
atanees  that  ooafinned  tfaia  opinion.  ,  An  intelligent  and  vigilant  citiaeny 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  duties-*--dutie8  admirably  performed  '  wae 
entrusted  with  the  surveillance  of  one  of  the  city  barners-^n  efiael»  the 
gendarme  Jean.Philibert  Malotro-— recognised  the  stranger,  from  hemng 
meek  him  arnve  only  a  short  time  before  at  Ae  Barriere  de  No3fon  in  a 
pataeke  driven  by  one  Louis  Labaette,  a  eitiaen  of  Amiens,  and  at  that 
moment  in  custody,  together  with  the  Englishman,  whoseimme,  he  vwuld 
permit  himself,  to  remark,  waa  Gouznay." 

^'Gumey  I"  interposed  the  person  misnamed,  in  a^olear  roioe,  witboul 
dianging  a  musde  of  his  countenance. 

**  Silenoe,  prisoner!"  eocekumed  the  Atiuner  of  the  court 

«<Goaniay,  or  Gamay,"  pursued  Monsieur  Claquedents^  ^  was  all  the 
flame :  the  appellation  was  indifferent;  it  denoted  the  person  inculpated* 
These  two— this  Gamay  and  Louis  Lalouette-^were  both  engaged  in  the 
same  enterprise;  for  what  remained  behind?  Mom  than  the  eourt 
anticipated.  The  gendarme,  Jean  Philibert  Malotru,  had  dug  round  fab 
memory— 4f  he  might  be  pardoned  an  agricultural  illustration— and  the 
result  was  a  distinct  recdleetion  of  having  notioed  a  female  figmre  in  the 
recesses  of  Lelouette's  paiache  wfaea  it  stopped  for  a  momttit  at  the 
barrier.  He  had  paid  little  attentum  to  that  fkctat  the  time,  foi^  in  its 
isolated  condition,  it  waa  simply  an  ordinary  oceurzenoe;  but  when 
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it  became  apparaat  from  tbe  inteiTogaiioiis  to  which  tha  EogliAmaa 
Gamay"-^"  Gidimj,"  repeated  the  clear  Toiee)— *'<  was  sobiaitt^  that  a 
desire  existed  on  hb  part  to  conceal  the  aifivol  of  a  female  in  his  com- 
pany, the  fact  ceased  to  be  trivial,  and  assumed  important  dimensions. 
It  appealed  by  Gamay'a  pi^rs— -for  he  waa  provided  with  a  passport 
obtained  in  Pari»— -that  he  was-  traveling  with  his  wife,  thongh  he  (the 
adjoM)  did  not  pat  any  £Edth  in  this  feature  of  the  case.  And  why  ? 
He  would  reply  to  that  question  by  another.  Was  it  usual  for  man  and 
wife,  when  they  travnlled  together,  to  separate  chmdeatinely  on  entering 
a  csty  in  which  they  ware  strangers  ?  Sacb  might  be  the  custom,  per- 
haps, in  Bngiand,  where  history  told  him  (the  Oii^ami)  that  wives  were 
pablkly  SM  at  market  with  hailtere  round  iheir  necks^'  (strong  sensation 
m  the  court) ;  *'  but  irueh  a  custom,  Diea  mero^  had  never  obtmned  ia 
f^rance.  Its  observance  was,  at  any  rate^  open  to  the  eravest  suspicion. 
And  wiiatifoliowed  ?  Not  only  was  there  no  female  in  uie  pataehe  when 
that  vehicle  was  amated,  and  became  ft^^ileee  dt  cofmeiiom^—(^^  Ma  panwa 

Ctaehe  T  mumrared.  the  innke^er)— '*  but  its  driver,  Louis  Lalouette, 
d  equally  disappeared!  For  wfasi  purpose  had  he  infringed  the  six 
hundivd  and  sevenfy-eighth  article  of  the  Code  rvraly  which  specdfically 
prehibkff  the  drrvee  of  any  public  carriage  from  leaving  his  chaigv? 
en  route  ?  Taken  in  its  general  bearings  uie  act  was  one  of  oomplicityy 
as  weU  a»  of  legal  infraction,  for  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  Lotus 
Lalooette  was  the  person  who  had  oenveyed  away  the  unknown  female.^ 
Of  complicity,  he  repeated,  whether  he  served  the  objects  of  the  English- 
many  Gamay,  or  his  own.  Of  Louis  Ltdouette's  private  character  he 
(the  adj(Ani)  knew  nothing.  He  might  be^  and  in  all  probability  was,  a 
person  of  dissolute  life;  and,  supposing  this  to  be  the  oase^  the  aaemtiaB 
ef  tiiia  female  might  be  easily  explained-—^'' 

(A  deep  sob  was  heard  in  court,  in  the  direction  where*  the  innkeeper 
stood,  and  every  one  turned  to  see  whence  it  proceeded ;  but  the  intCD* 
fuption  waa  momentary  only,  and  Monsieur  Claquedents  continued :) 

^'-^^bnt  thia  explanation,  however  true,  did  not  exonerate  the  English* 
man  Gamajr,  or  relieve  Louis  Lalonelte  from  the  charge  of  aiding  and 
abetting'  in  a  penal  fraud,  which  he  called  upon  tha  court  to  vuat  with 
the  aBfciesl  parashment.  Had  he  finished  witn<tfaift  oonacientioua  desire  ? 
No !  His  dntv  to  hia  country-— that  beautiful  repnhHean  Franoe,  which 
they  aU  adored'  urged  him  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  hia  feUow* 
eitiaena»  Crime  was  deprived  of  only  half  ita  noxiovsness  as  long  as 
some  of  its  hideous  features  remained  obscure.  It  must  be  dragged  to 
the  light)  of  day.  Its  foul  lineaments  minst  be  exposed  to  every  virtuous 
eye.  The  piicerjttttificatn>e$j  on  whidi  he  founded  hia  accusation,  were 
yet  incomplete;  they  must  continue  to  be  so  until  the  female  who  had 
absconded  was  discovered*  Introduced  into  the  city  in  bioad  dayH^t, 
die  had  not  melted  away  like  a  vapour !  Surely  some  one  in  Amian 
must  have  seen  herl" 

**  Cost  vrai,  c'est  vnu  T  cried  a  female  voice,  <'  moi,  je  Fai  vue!'' 

That  time  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  who  had:  intereopted  the  proceed- 
iBgBi.  Bhvosyae'a  energy  had  cleared  a  qmee  around  her,  and  she  stood 
confesaedas  tha  spsdier; 

"  In  that  case,"  s»d  Monsieur  Claquedents,  ^'  I  invite  you,  Made* 
■MMaattc}  to  testify  against  the  prisoner  Laleuetta*" 

''  Ah,  what  have  I  sud  ?"  she  exclaimed,  making  an  effort  to  escape 
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from  the  court,  but  her  passage  was  int^oepied  by  the  notary's  clerk, 
whose  resfect  for  the  law  was  too  great  to  permit  the  evasion  of  a  witness: 
perhaps,  however,  he  may  have  had  some  other  peason. 

Fhroeyne  was  accordingly  brought  forwaid,  and  there  she  stood,  the 
unhappy  accuser  of  her  own  lover.  Poor  Louis  grew  pale  when  he  saw 
her,  and,  withdrawing  his  glance,  met  that  of  Gurney :  he  returned  it 
with  a  firmness  which  said,  "  No  matter !  They  shall  get  nothing  out 
of  me!" 

The  Adjoint's  oration  was  at  an  end,  and  now  the  examination  suc- 
ceeded. It  began,  of  course,  by  a  notable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mayor 
to  establish  the  criminality  of  the  accused,  following  here  the  fixed  pre- 
cedent of  all  French  courts  of  law,  which,  though  they  do  not  counte- 
nance mirth^  make  a  joke  of  a  prisoner's  allegations,  and  might  so  far, 
vrith  advantage,  take  pattern  by  ours.  Mr.  Gurney  and  his  companion 
im  misfortune  absolutely  refused,  however,  to  criminate  themselvea,  and 
the  witnesses  were  called  upon  to  depose.  The  gendarme  gave  his  evi- 
dence with  the  matter-of-fact  stolidity  of  his  class,  but  that  of  Phrosyne 
was  wrung  from  her  piecemeal,  and  her  broken  voice  made  it  unin- 
teU^ible  to  half  the  auditory.  Not  so  to  Monsieur  Claquedents  and  the 
vest  of  the  officials.  The  fact  which  her  resentment  had  caused  her,  in  a 
momeat  of  passion,  to  betray,  was  fully  recorded  against  Louis. 

At  this  point  the  innkeeper  stepped  forward.  He  was  so  well  known 
ia  the  city  that  his  request  to  be  heard  was  granted  at  once. 

**  Monsieur  le  premier  Adjoint,"  he  said,  **  had  been  hard  upon  his  son. 
Louis  was  a  good  boy,  though  he  might  have  his  failings,  like  6ther9 ; 
but  he  was  too  honourable — his  engagement  to  Phrosyne  Santerre  was 
too  sacred — to  lead  him  into  follies  that  could  give  her  pain.  He  (Jean 
Lalouette)  saw  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
helped  a  lady  in  a  little  difficulty.  Eveiy  Frenchman  would  have  done 
the  same.  Louis  had  seen  her  to  the  end  of  the  street,  had  pointed  out 
to  her,  no  doubt,  the  direction  in  which  she  wanted  to  go,  and  there  the 
a&ir  terminated :  the  proof  of  that  was  his  immediate  return  to  the  place 
where  he  was  arrested.  If  there  had  been  any  sinister  design  he  would 
have  placed  her  in  security  somewhere,  and  to  do  this  he  must  have  been 
longer  absent ;  for  Monsieur  Malotru,  by  his  own  admission,  had  hardly 
reached  the  spot  when  Louis  came  in  sight.  Besides,  where  was  his  son 
to  go  to  p  Only  to  his  own  home ;  ana  if  Monsieur  le  premier  Adjoint 
&ncied  that  anybody  was  hidden  there,  he  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
institute  a  search." 

Somebody  pulled  the  innkeeper  by  the  sleeve  as  he  uttered  these  last 
words.  He  looked  round  and  saw  his  daughter  Marie.  She  held  her 
finger  to  her  lips.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  notary's  clerk  saw  the 
action.  Quick  as  a  lizard  he  glided  up  to  the  table  where  Monsieur 
Claquedents  was  sitting. 

*^  Take  him  at  his  word,"  he  whispered,  and  then  fell  back  again. 

The  Adjoint  rose. 

"  In  the  name  of  public  safety,"  he  said,  addressing  the  mayor,  "  I 
demand  that  the  house  known  as  the  Hdtel  du  Coq  d*Or,  of  which  Jean 
Lalouette  is  the  owner  and  occupant,  be  subjected  to  a  domiciliary 
visit." 

The  mayor  signified  his  assent  to  the  proposition,  and  at  the  instance 
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of  the 'Adjoint  the  fkr^oeedmg*  of  the  c€fmi'weft^  Mdpended,  and  tbe 
geacUnrmeB  who  gwarded  Mr.  Gttrnrf.and  Loai»  conducted  them  to  the 
GoDcierg^rie  untU  tha  result  of  the  s^roh  waft  kaewn* 

Weeping  iMtterlf^  poor  Phrosyne  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Marie 
Lalouette,  and  was  led  by  Imt  to  her  own  home. 


CHAPTEB  YII. 
TUB  COlOasaABY  OF  FOUCE. 

fifxisYiNO  that  all  was  plain  sailings  and  feeiiog  certain  that  hieson-i 
arrest  could  not  last  long  after  the  matter  had  l^en  fairly  looked  into» 
Monsieur  Lalonette  proceeded  to  the  Coq  d'Or  with  no  abatement  of  his 
natural  gaiety.  He  should  have  a  good  laugh  at  the  premier  adjoint, 
and  as  to  little  Fftcheux — no,  he  was  not  so  well  disposed  to  laugh  at 
him,  for  he  had  acted  maliciously — perhaps  he  might  faTour  him  with 
some  mote  substantial  mark  of  hu  disapprobation  the  first  time  he  met 
him  aloue* 

'*  Though  he  is  scaively  worth  a  coup  de  cravache,"  said  the  innkeeper, 
pursuing  his  train  of  thought,  '*  he  is  a  miserable  little  fellow,  and  PhrcH 
syne  would  have  refused  to  marry  him  even  if  Louis  had  not  asked  her 
€asu  She  was  a  silly  girl  to  take  that  jealous  fit  into  her  head,  and  I 
dare  say  now  she  would  rather  have  bitten  off  her  tongue  than  have 
spoken  in  the  way  she  did.  I  must  make  it  up  between  them  by- 
and-by." 

Arrived  within  his  own  territory.  Monsieur  Lalouette's  first  inquiry 
was  for  his  wife,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found;  and  Marie,  for  reasons 
of  her  own,  kept  purposely  out  of  the  way,  Phrosyne's  state  of  mind  being 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  her  absence. 

Monsieur  Lalonette  had,  therefore,  to  do  the  honours  alone  to  the 
eommissary  of  police  and  his  assistants. 

They  came  in  formal  array,  and  in  their  train  came  Nicolas  FAchemr; 
the  notary's  clerk,  whose  services  had  been  accepted  to  draw  up  the 
ptoee9  verbal^  the  proper  functionary  being  wholly  occupied  that  day 
with  the  all«important  business  of  the  republic  Moreover,  being  an 
habUue  of  the  Coq  d'Or,  Nicolas  Fftcheux  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
premises,  and  could  be  useful  in  case  of  need. 

Monsieur  Lalouette,  who  stood  on  the  perron  of  h'ls  hotel,  reoeived  the 
officers  with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  but  when  the  notary's  dei^ 
attempted  to  follow,  he  barred  his  passage. 

^  You  are  not  wanted  here,  Monsieur  Fdcheuz,"  he  said ;  "  I  advise 
you  to  stay  outside." 

"Excuse  me,"  returned  F^heux,  imperiously,  "  I  am  the  delegate  of 
authority.     I  must  come  in !" 

Observing,  however,  that  Jean  Lalouette  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
admit  him,  he  raised  his  voice  in  appeal  to  the  commissary. 

'*  It  is  true/'  observed  the  latter,  "  Monsieur  is  associated  with  our 
duties." 

Thereupon  Jean  Lalouette  offered  no  further  opposition,  and  with  a 
malicious  grin  the  notary's  clerk  triumphantly  passed  on. 

"  What  does  it  matter?"  said  the  landlord  of  the  Coq  d'Or  to  him- 
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F,  ^^thania  nobodgrlierel  iLot  lum  «nter  «ad'^mri0Oiiiei  But,''  he 
oantinacd,  ipyolatttirily.dflnohing'  hm  *fist8,  with  wh«6  hk  eount^men 
call  a  <' oriBpatlon  de  mbTs  *^'^^* Iw  wiUnot  always beon duty— •end'tfaan ! 

The  Tisitation  now  began :  one  of  the  aaMstaate  sMiooad  hiimalf  at 
the  front  door  of  the  hotel,  the  other  at  the  back,  in  order  that  no  escape 
might  be  effected  while  their  principal  was  above.  The  reZ'de'chatusee 
offered  nothing  in  the  shape  of  diaootery ; — it  was  the  same  with  the 
premier, — ^the  same  with  the  second, — all  the  principal  rooms  were 
searched,  indeed  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  were  left  to  examine,  and  Mon- 
Bieur  Lalouette  diowed<so  muA  gvod  ftith  that  the  commissary  was  about 
to  descend  quite  sa^fied  with  the  perqaisition  made,  wlran  Nieolas 
F&eheux  43ireeted  his  attention' to  a  smidl  oonidor  whieli  had  not  been 
enteMQ* 

*'  You  win  find  finother  room  there,"  remarked  FAobenz. 

*'  I  see  no  door,"  replied  the  eommtsssry)— *4lie  oehre  whiah  atained  tke 
walls  being  uniform  thronghont  the  gallery. 

"  But  there  is  a  keyhole,  at  any  rate,"  sud  Facheuz.  "  I  see  the  ligtit 
beyond.     Besides,  I  know  there  is  a  room.     It  looks  oat  upon  the  kaase^ 
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Jean  Lalouette,  who  had  lingered  in  one  of  the  cfaambefs  last- visited, 
now  came  up. 

*^Any  more  apartments  P^  asked  the  commisaary,  officially  desirous 
that  the  party  interrogated  should  criminate  himself  if  possibie. 

'*  Oh  yes,"  answered  Monsieur  Lalouette,  cheerfully,  *'  there  is  a  amaU 
bedroom  which  we  seldom  use.  Permit  me.  I  will  open  it.  Ah,  it  is 
loeked,  I  see.     I  wiU  go  and  fetch  the  key." 

<<Do  so,"  said  the  eommisaary;  '<  we  will  remain  till  you  vetnm." 

Nicolas  F&cheux  waited  till  Monsieur  Lalouette  had  turned  his  faaek. 
Tlien  he  -spoke. 

<<  What  do  you  think  ?  The  only  ont-of*the^way  place  skvt  up  I  I 
have  my  sus^cions.     Hem !" 

''  Listen,"  said  the  eommisaary,  holding  up  his  finger.  **  I  thought  I 
heard  a  voiee.     Be  attentive !" 

The  commissary  was  not  wrong.  Words  issued  through  the  key 
h^e. 

<'  Is  that  you,  Marie  ?"  inquired  the  voiee.  1/^y  did  you  lode  the 
deor  ?     What  has  wade  you  #o  long  ?     Reply  then,  Marie  r 

Bioohs  FAcheox  made  a  sign  to  the  oommissaxy,  and  said,  in  an  under 
tone: 

^  It  is  Madame  Lalouette.     She  addresses  her  daughter." 

^'  Counterfeit  the  guVs  voice  if  you  can.  At  all  oventa,  speak  in  a 
whisper.     Say  whatever  yon  nleaae.     I  confide  in  your  disorelion." 

The  notary's  clerk  crouchea  down — ^not  that  he  had  &r  to  stoop— and 
tapped  gently  at  the  door. 

Again  Madame  Laknietto  was  heard : 

«<  Why  do  you  aot-open,  Marie  ?" 

"  Unfortunately  I  cannot,"  said  the  pretended  Marie.  "  I  was  agitated 
by  Ae  news  I  heard,  and  oa«e  without  the  key." 

"  What,  then,  is  the  news?" 

^Ahs!  all  is  known!" 
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<<KMini!  Thit  tli»«tmige  bdy»  kere!  CHi,  I  wnsfc  wdre  lien 
She  is  Btoeping  now.  But,  no !  P6fflttip0  tkeve  may  Iwiilie  fSMiui  of  eon- 
aniiingiwr «lSl.    Sim* dMro,  Iteie !    Cietthekey  andlttt  me  oat !*' 

<*  I  go  this  moment.'* 

Ifierits  EMmux  ran. 

*'  We  have  them  safe  P  he  said. 

The  oommissary  was  quite  nikuA, 

^  Yen  iiave  deaerfod  well  of  te  wyiMie,  Monsiear  FAAeaac  Ah, 
here  comes  the  husband." 

<^  I  am  sorry,"  said  MoBne«r  Laloaette,  ^*  that  l^e  key  of  that  room  is 
mislaid.     My  wife,  who  is  from  home^  must  have  taken  it  with  her !" 

**  Come,  sir,"  ratnmed  the  oommissaiy,  ksitthig  his  brows,  ^'  it  is  time 
Ass  comedy  should <  finish.  I  am  in  possession  of  yomr* secret.  Your  wife 
is  BK>t  firom  home.     She  is  in  that  room !     Already  she  has  spoken  l** 

<<Bigre!"  ezoknmed  the  host  of  the  Coq  d'Or,  <4t  is  imposnUe  she 
can  have  locked  herself  in  there  !     For  what  purpose  ?" 

*<  Of  that  we  shall  judge  pesentiy.  If  toe  key  is  not  prodvoed,  the 
door  must  be  forced.  Hola,  there,''  he  shouted,  over  the  balustrade  to  his 
assistants,  ^  ascend,  Bosc,  Campiche,  both  of  yon !" 

Monsieur  Lalouette  became  excited.  Affairs  were  taking  a  turn  which 
he  conkl  aot  oomprdhend.  Was  it  the  faet,  after  all,  that  aome  one  was 
osneealed  in  his  house  ?  He  jesolvod  to  know  the  worst,  and  west  himsdf 
to  the  door.     *'  Art  thou  there,  asy^wife  ?"  he  nriad. 

"  Ah,  Jean !  it  is  thou  1"  xospoMed  his  helposste.    ^*  Thou  hast  been 
kMg  m  ooaung  I 
•Jean  Lakmette  staggcnsd  haek,  astonished. 

**  Long !"  he  echom.    '^  It  seems  I  am  OMich  too^soon !     Let  me  in !" 

^  He  ^ys  the  iaaooentweU,"  observed  the  notary's  dcvk  to  the  oom- 
misssry.     *'  It  is  tisae  fer  me,  I  think,  to  begin  the  proees  verbed" 

So  saying,  Nicolas  iMnux  preduoed  a  poitfoBo  a»d  writing  materials, 
suad  pmeeded  to  diasr  op  his  toport 

While  he  was  thus  «Bgaffod,  Messieoss  Bosc  and  fCampiehe  made  their 
appearance  from  below,  and  the  commissary,  after  -pronouneiag  ^e  neces- 
sary formula  for  setts^  die  law  in  motion,  or^eved  tfaam  to  proceed  ''par 
voie  de  fait."  For  an  instant  Jean  Lalouette  assumed  a  menacing  atti« 
tnde,  but  reflecting,  probably,  that  resistanee  was  useless,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  consequences  which  might  arise  from  his  opposition,  he  contentea 
hknself  with  cautioniag  his-wsfe  to  stand  away  iivin  the  door,  m  violence 
was  about  to  be  employed  to  open  it,  and  stepped  on  one  side.  Just,  how- 
aver,  as  the  officers  were  advancing  to  obey  their  chief,  their  footsteps 
wore  arrested  by  a  load  cry  from  behind.  It<  was  Maiie  LakMoratte,  who 
had  arrived  in  breatiiless  liaste. 

''fitey,  stay,  messiears  T  she  exckined,  '<  it  is  I  who  have  the  kev.  If 
it  was  any  harm  to  lock  that  door,  the  fault  was  mine.  My  parents  knew 
nothing  of  my  intention." 

**  You  are  welcome,  Madeoioiselle,  to  leak  aU  the  doors  in  the  house,'' 
said  the  commissary,  coldly,  ''  provided  you  open  them  for  us  when  wo 
loqaire  it.  What  degree  of  culpability  attaches  to  your  parents  is  a 
matter  for  the  law  to  determine.  I  permit  myself,  however,  to  make  the 
observation  that  one  of  them,  at  least,  must  have  had  a  motive  for  retard- 
ing the  operations  of  justice." 
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'<  Oh|  my  poor  mother !''  sobbed  Marie,  at  she  gaye  up  the  key,  '*  this 
visit  has,  indeed,  broagfak  us  misfortune." 

Mesrieurs  Bosc  and  Campicbe  now  made  way  for  the  commissary,  who 
himself  performed  ''  the  office  of  Saint  Peter." 

He  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the  room,  when  Madame  Lalouette 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

«  You  cannot  come  in,''  she  said,. firmly. 

**  How,  Madame  !"  exclaimed  the  commissary,  ^<  is  it  you  who  venture 
to  resist  authority?*' 

''There  is  a  sick  person  here,"  she  replied,  ''on  whom  I  am  at- 
tending." 

'^  The  law,"  said  the  commissary,  ''  knows  nothing  of  individual  sick- 
ness. The  health  of  the  state  is  its  sole  concern.  In  the  name  of  the 
Republic,  I  demand  immediate  admission."  Then,  turning  to  Nicolas 
Fftcheux,  he  said :  ''  Insert  that  the  wife  of  the  Sieur  Lalouette  has 
ofiered  opposition." 

"  1  have  already  done  so,"  answered  the  notary's  clerk,  without  look- 
ing up. 

*'  bigre !"  muttered  the  host  of  the  Coq  d'Or,  "  you  shall  pay  for  this, 
my  fine  fellow !" 

"  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,"  said  the  commissary,  sternly,  **  I 
order  you  to  obey.  Monsieur  Lalouette,  invite  your  wife  to  withdraw, 
or  I  shall  be  compelled  to  employ  force ^" 

'*  There  will  be  no  necessity,  sir,  for  doing  so,"  said  the  object  of  the 
commissary's  search,  coming  suddenly  forward.  "  I  thank  you  sincerely, 
Madame,  for  your  kindness  towards  a  stranger,  but  I  cannot  suffer  that 
your  compassion  should  involve  you  in  troubles  that  ought  to  be  mine 
only.  I  presume,  sir,"  she  continued,  addressing  the  commissary,  ''  that 
your  visit  is  intended-  for  me.     May  I  ask  to  know  with  what  motive  ?" 

There  was  so  much  dignity  in  the  lady's  gestures,  her  air  was  so  noble, 
and  her  tones  so  full  of  command,  that  the  commissary  and  his  assistants 
involuntarily  drew  back  and  took  off  their  hats  as  she  spoke :  even 
Nicolas  F&cheux  forbore  his  occupation,  and  started  to  his  feet. 

But  the  commissary  soon  recovered  his  official  aplomb.  He  took  out 
Mr.  Gurney's  passport. 

'<  Your  name,  Madame,"  he  said,  ''  is  the  same  aa  that  which  appears 
on  this  paper?" 

The  lady's  colour  mounted,  but  she  did  not  reply,  and  the  commissary 
went  on : 

-  "  The  manner  of  your  arrival  in  Amiens,  an  evasion,  to  all  appearance 
premeditated,  and  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  require  your  presence, 
madame,  before  the  authorities  of  the  city.  It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you 
that  you  will  be  confronted  with  your  husband,  who  is  now  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie." 

*'  Mon  Dieu !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  forgetting  to  whom  the  commis- 
sary referred,  "  is  the  duke  in  your  power  also !  Tell  me,  sir,  are  my 
children  with  him !" 

The  commissary  smiled.  "  You  are  not,  then,  the  wife  of  the  English 
prisoner.     I  supposed  as  much." 

"  No,  sir !"  said  the  lady,  proudly,  '<  that  gentleman  is  my  faithful 
friend.     My  husband  is  the  Duke  de  Nemours." 


IS  THE  PEACE  PEACEFUL  ? 

The  Peace  of  Villafranca  very  much  resemble«  the  last  chapter  of  the 
History  of  Rasselas :  it  is  "  a  conclusion  in  which  nothing  is  oonoluded." 

Perhaps,  by  tins  time,  the  Plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  M.  Bauer's 
hotel — "  by  tne  margin  of  Zurich's  fair  waters" — have  formed  the  same 
opinion  of  the  results  of  the  imperial  inter?iew  on  the  1 1th  of  last  July; 
for,  to  judge  by  that  which  is  not  declared  but  which  readily  transpires, 
the  only  progress  made  at  the  Conference  on  the  subject  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Italian  question,  is  the  progress  of  disagreement. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  cede  the  territory 
of  Lombardy  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  easier  still  for  the  latter 
to  hand  over  that  province  to  the  King  of  Sardinia :  but  Lombardy  was 
like  an  Irish  estate^  encumbered  with  a  heavy  debt,  and  with  '<  the  dirty 
acres"  went  the  obligation  to  clear  off  the  mortgages  upon  them — ^a  pro- 
cess which  Count  Colloredo  very  naturally  insists  upon,  and  the  Cheva* 
lier  Desambrois  greatly  objects  to.     Apart,  too,  from  the  mere  geogra- 

SMcal  distinction,  where  a  frontier  is  formed  by  the  course  of  a  river, 
ere  remained  to  be  settled  the  relative  civil  rights  of  those  who,  with 
the  soil,  were  transferred  from  one  government  to  another,  whedier  it 
suited  their  views  to  remain  peacefully  conservative  or  become  intensely 
radical.  These  hitches,  it  is  said — ^by  the  favourers  of  the  Conferentiai 
proceedings — are  neither  dissidences  nor  differences,  but  whatever  any 
one  chooses  not  to  call  them, — and  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  and  Sar- 
dinian ministers  are  not — officially — on  speaking  terms,  looks  little  like 
agreement, — they  appear,  at  all  events,  to  have  stopped  the  way;  and 
before  the  still  more  important  points  decided  on  at  Villafranca  are 
approached  at  Zurich,  events  have  already  anticipated  and  subverted  the 
prepared  issue.  '*  The  Tuscan  and  Modenese  governments,"  said  the 
telegram  which  announced  the  peace,  ''  return  to  their  states  ;"  but  the 
Legislative  Assemblies  of  Florence  and  Modena,  in  solemn  conclave  met, 
dedare  the  exact  contrary.  By  their  decrees  the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lor* 
raine  has  not  only  ceased  to  reign  over  the  several  duchies,  not  only  are 
all  its  members  banished  from  them  for  ever,  but  the  annexation  of  the 
duchies  ''  to  the  monarchical,  constitutional,  and  glorious  kingdom  of  the 
dynasty  of  Savoy,  under  the  magnanimous  sceptre  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,"  is  formally  pronounced.  **  L'id^e  d'une  nationalitiS 
Italienne,"  said  Louis  Napoleon  at  St.  Cloud,  after  his  return  from  the 
two  months'  campaign — "  I'id^e  d'une  nationality  Italienne  est  admise 
par  ceux  qui  la  combattaient  le  plus."  Yes !  This  idea  of  Italian  na- 
tionality is,  indeed,  admitted,  but  not  precisely  in  the  sense  of  the  Villa- 
franca programme.  Whether  the  proprietor  of  ^<the  magnanimous 
sceptre"  will  be  able  to  protect  his  new  subjects  against  the  friendly 
interference  of  his  armed  ally — ^for  fifty  thousand  French  bayonets  still 
remain  in  Italy,  though,  according  to  Lord  John  Russell,  speaking 
lago-fashion,  ^*they  mean  no  harm" — ^is  a  question  for  some  future 
Conference,  or  Congress,  to  determine:  it  will  never  be  settled  at 
Zurich. 
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We  have  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  a  Congress,  and  if  we  may  rely 
upon  the  opinions  expressed  in  a  recently  published  pamphlet  by  M.  Felix 
Germain — an  eloquent  and  earnest  partisan  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance 
— without  a  Congrress  the  reorganisation  of  Italy  on  any  solid  basis  is 
utterly  impossible.  The  Patrie  also,  making  the  groundwork  of  its 
arguments  the  opposite  views  of  Italian  independence  entertained  by 
Fraaee  and  Austria^  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  a  European  Con- 


Leaving  the  peacefiilness  of  this  peace  to  resolve  ito  own  meaning,  we 
turn  to  the  pacific  attitude  of  our  immediate  neighbours  in  relation  to 
ourselves. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that^  mere  alarmists,  we  harp  ineesaaotiy  on  one 
string,  in  continuing  to  advocate  the  necessity  lor  putting^  our  house  in 
order,  by  prosecutiag  without  remissioB  the  efforts  alreafy  begun  for 
placing  the  kingdom  in  a  perfect  state  of  defence.  We  are  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  tbs  present  views  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ave  paidfic : 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  has  no  immediate—perhaps  no  proapective — inten* 
ticm  of  waging  war  with  England.  I^either  are  we  stirred  by  the 
rhapsodies  of  obscure  Freneh  journalists  writing  in  a  hostile  spirit,  if  not 
by  order,  at  least  without  chedc.  Were  such  the  case,  we  imgfat  found 
our  text  on  the  following  lively  passages  from  the  pen  of  IML  Ajn^d6e  de 
Cesena,  in  whom  the  Anglophobia  seems  to  have  reached  its  height : 

France  (he  says)  will  never  forget  Waterloo :  she  will  remember  it  always, 
•olourmg  with  an^r  and  weeping  in  despjair.  The  name  will  never  fade  from 
her  memory.  This  idea  will  possess  her  in  the  midst  of  her  triumphs  and  her 
/fiesy  unless  it  be  vouchsafed  to  her  to  tear  the  bloody  page  (written  by  treason 
and  fate)  from  her  history,  with  her  victorious  sword.  They  who  think  that 
France  has  forgotten,  that  she  can  forget  Waterloo,  know  nothing  of  her  soul 
and  her  genius.  They  cannot  understand  her.  She  works  her  way  calmly,  but 
she  remembers.  Let  her  be  made  richer  than  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
haa  ever  been,  she  will  still  remember.  Let  evetything  be  given  to  her— glory, 
power,  liberty — she  wiU  always  remember.  But  let  her  oe  sent,,^  one  day  only, 
to  take  a  last,  a  real  revenge  for  Waterloo— then  she  might,  she  would  forget. 

We  might  ask  this  Gallic  Bobadil  whether  **  one  day  only  ^  would 
suffice  for  doing  all  that  France  so  earnestly  desires,  or  whether  she  might 
not  have  another  recollection  to  add  to  what  she  so  retentively  remembers, 
but  it  would  be  waste  of  words  to  bestow  them  on  such  a  rhapsodist.  The 
best  way  to  serve  M.  Am^d^e  de  Cesena  would  be  to  carry  out  Hotspur's 
design,  and  have  a  stariing 


-taught  to  speak 


Nothing  but  Waterioo,  and  give  it  him, 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

Nevertheless,  as  ''  out  of  the  mouth  of  foohr  eometh  wiadom,*'  so  from 
these  boute-feux  may  be  learnt  the  propriety  of  being  prepared  for  every 
contingency.  Imperial  sagacity — ^let  us  even  say  personal  predilection — 
may  seek  to  avoid,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  postpone  a  war  with  England ; 
those  decrees  may  be  rincerely  meant  which  lay  up  fleets  at  Toulon  and 
dismiss  to  their  homes  the  threatening  excess  of  ^^  those  heroic  battalions 
who,  in  the  name  of  France,  have  shed  their  blood  without  reserve ;"  but 
the  reader  of  histcuy  will  bc^r  in  mind  that  of  all  the  "  ^ood  intentions," 
which  pave  a  certain  place,  those  are  the  least  to  be  relied  on  that  depend 
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upoB  tlie  parpetual  amity  of  nations.  There  aeyer  yet  was  a  Mjnister 
whose  poUc^  was  wuxe  essentially  peace  than  tihat  of  Mr.  Ktt,  none  who 
argued  with  greater  eaaneBtBess  than  he  in  favour  of  extended  cobh 
mennal  relations^*de  fisnest  basis  on  which  peace  can  rest-— but  Pitt, 
notwithstanding,  wsa  eompelled  by  circumstances  to  enter  into  the  longest, 
the  most  ^oipensive,  and  the  bloodiest  war  in  winch  England  has  ever 
been  engaged-— with  France,  too^  ^  country  whose  friendsmp  he  declared 
was  a  political  necessity  for  maintainiag  the  welfare  of  the  wotld,  and 
whose  enmity  was  the  sure  signal  for  general  disocder.  What  happened 
to  Mr.  Pitt  may  happen,  from  a  different  cause,  to  the  Emperor  Loais 
Napoleon.  And  if  it  should  happen,  what  then  p  We  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  e^ent,  and  iiua  can  only  be  done  by  that  yirtual  ^'reconsfcrae- 
tion ''  of  the  navy  which  Sir  John  rakington,  who  employed  the  phrase, 
so  strenuously  endeavoured  to  accomplish. 

Amongst  the  numerous  v?orks  which  have  lately  been  written  on  the 
all-engrossing  topic  of  the  national  defences,  none  are  more  valuable  than 
Mr.  Hobs  Bosk's  '^  Navies  of  the  World."  Witii  no  timorous  eagerness 
to  press  into  his  service  the  arguments,  however  plaudble,  of  the  pessi- 
mists who  look  upon  England^  naval  reputation  as  a  phantom  of  the 
past,  nor  disposed,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  slightest  deg^ree  to  under- 
rate the  progress  made  by  her  rivals,  Mr.  Busk  calmly  and  carefnliy 
discusses^  with  the  most  authentic  data  before  him,  the  probabilities 
wiierahy  me  may  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  event  cf  a  rapture 
with  Franee.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  adduce  the  numerous  proofe  in 
support  of  his  statements  which  are  set  forth  in  Mr.  Busk's  volume ;  but 
the  following  extracts  wiU  show  on  what  grounds  reliance  is  placed  in 
Franoe,  on  the  success  which  is  anticipated  by  Frenchmen,  should  the 
much-deprecated  struggle  begin:  ^ 

The  French  Commission  of  1851,  on  the  state  of  the  navy,  before  determinme 
the  actual  strength  to  be  ^en  to  it,  a^eed  that  it  was  necessary,  first  to  establish 
the  number  of  ships  that  Fnmce  ought  to  foe  able  to  put  to  sea  the  moment  that 
war  should  be  declared.  ^'On  this  head,''  said  M.  Colias,  the  seeretarv,  "we 
have  a  certain  basis.  Our  adDersary  is  Imomn — it  can  onfy  be  England!  This 
s^ows,  pretty  intelligibly,  with  what  view  all  the  augmentations  of  the  Foench 
fleet  have  since  been  made.  At  the  sitting  of  the  Gsmmissioners,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1S51,  they  came  unanimously  to  the  resolution  that  twenty  first- 
class  foQ-nower  steam-frigates  should  be  constructed  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, ana  that  all  other  available  sailmg  frigates  should  be  provided  with 
auxiharv  propellers;  fifty  corvettes,  with  screws,  were  also  to  be  furnished; 
twenty  large-sized  steam  transports  were  to  be  constantly  held  in  readiness,  to 
meet  any  exigencies  that  might  occur.  An  examination  of  the  dotes  of  the 
French  vessels,  built  and  commenced  since  that  period,  shows  that  these  resolu- 
tions have  been  more  tlum  complied  with.  .  .  .  From  the  renort  of  the  Com- 
mission itself — a  very  few  copies  of  which  have  been  allowea  to  escape  from 
official  hands,  and  probably  not  more  than  one  or  two  have  found  their  way  to 
this  countiT — ^it  would  seem  that  the  intention  is  to  keep  a  tolerably  strong 
saua(hx)n  oi  reserve  at  each  of  the  ports  of  Dunkirk,  Havre,  Cherbourg,  St. 
Malo,  Brest,  Lorient,  and  St.  Nazaire ;  to  maintain  constant  conununication 
between  all  these  by  means  of  fast  steam  cruisers  constantly  threatening  the 
British  shores,  and  thus  blockading  to  a  certain  extent  all  our  southern  and 
western  ports.  The  reserves  are  to  be  sufficiently  formidable,  to  enable  a 
sudden  descent  to  be  made  upon  England,  should  a  favourable  opportunity 
occur,  when  France  shall  have  resolved  to  make  the  spring. 
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It  may  be  urged,  in  opposition  to  those  who  apprehend  danger  from 
France,  that  the  recommendations  of  the  French  oommissbners,  and  the 
preparations  which  ensued,  belong  to  a  period  dating  eight  years  ago— 
that  since  that  time  France  and  England  have  been  allied  in  arms  against 
a  common  enemy — ^that  the  late  war  in  Italy  had  a  special  purpose  only, 
which  is  now  accomplished — and  that,  consequently,  our  apprehensions 
are  groundless.  Let  us  hear,  however,  what  a  well-informed  writer  in 
the  Daily  News  observed  only  ten  days  ago : 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  an  alleged  disarmament,  the 
efficiency  of  every  branch  of  the  J^rench  marine  is  daily  increasing,  and  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  the  construction  of  every  man-of-war  and  transport  now 
upon  the  stocks  is,  while  we  write,  prooeecung  with  the  same  alacrity  and 
energy  that  cliaracterised  its  progress  two  months  ago. 

Of  the  animus  by  which  the  French  are  stimulated,  hear  also  what 
Mr.  Hans  Busk  says: 

"  Our  great  aim,  for  years  back,"  said  a  French  naval  officer,  conversing,  not 
long  since,  somewhat  unreservedly  with  the  author  upon  this  topic,  ''  has  been 
gradually  to  increase  our  Marine,  so  as  to  enable  us  at  any  time  to  be  fully  on 
a  par  ^ith  your  country  in  any  contest  for  maritime  supremacy.  A  resolution 
formed  in  the  year  1§46  determined  what  our  naval  policy  should  be;  and 
although  we  have  had,  as  you  know,  many  changes  since  then  in  our  govern- 
ment, still  nothing  has  occurred  to  alter  the  line  of  action. prescribed  in  the 
ordonnance  passed  twelve  years  ago.  On  the  contrary,  eelui  gue  noui  avons 
maintenant  is  as  fally  bent  as  any  man  in  this  empire  can  be  upon  the  humilia- 
tion of  your  country.  He  considers  it  his  destiny  to  accomplish  that  work,  and 
he  knows  full  well  that  the  first  blow  to  be  struck  is  one  which  must  crush 
once  and  for  ever  your  naval  power.  Be  assured  that  he  will  not  attempt  to 
hurry  on  matters  till  he  finds  himself  in  a  position  to  fully  execute  this  che- 
rished desi^  with  every  prospect  of  prompt  success ;  so  as,  in  fact,  to  be  able 
to  dictate,  m  a  few  days  after  striking  the  blow,  such  a  peace  from  St.  James's 
Palace  as  shall  best  smt  the  interests  and  pretensions  of  France." 

And  the  belief  in  this  foreshadowed  catastrophe,  Mr.  Busk  adds, 
"  may  be  regarded  as  the  main  article  in  the  creed  of  the  great  body  of 
French  ofi&cers;"  and  to  show  that  it  is  so,  he  adduces  many  pertinent 
examples. 

Menaced,  then,  we  are ;  and  whether  the  peril  of  invasion  be  immediate 
or  remote,  is  little  to  the  purpose.  We  have  ourselves  admitted — ^it  has 
been  the  theme  of  evexr  debate  in  parliament,  of  every  discussion  out  of 
doors — that  the  state  of  our  defences,  naval  and  military,  is  inadequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  our  position.  We  may  or  may  not  be  capable  of 
dealing  with  a  foe  like  France  on  a  footing  of  physical  equality,  if  all  her 
forces  were  mustered  for  the  purpose  of  invasion — into  that  argument  we 
do  not  enter;  but  this  much  is  certun — the  possibility  of  our  being 
unequal  to  the  great  occasion  should  never  for  one  instant  be  made 
a  question. 
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HOW   THE  BiAJOB   LOST   AND  WON. 
BY   OUIDA. 

L 

nriBODUCES  xajob  telfbb  of  thb  6(fta  daseulwat  hussabs. 

The  softest  of  loanging-chairs,  an  unexceptionable  hubble-bubble 
bought  at  Benares,  the  last  BelTs  Life,  the  morning  papers,  chocolate 
milled  to  a  T,  and  a  breakfast  worthy  of  Francatelli, — what  sensible 
man  can  ask  more  to  make  him  comfortable  ?  All  these  was  my  chum, 
Hamilton  Telfer,  Major  (50th  Dashaway  Hussars),  enjoying,  and  yet  ho 
was  in  a  frame  of  mind  anything  but  mild  and  genial. 

**  The  deuce  take  the  whole  sex !"  said  he,  stroking  his  moustache 
savagely.  **  They're  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief  going.  The  idea 
of  my  father  at  seventy-five,  with  hair  as  white  as  that  poodle's,  making 
such  a  fool  of  himself,  when  here  am  I,  at  six-and-thirty,  unmarried ;  it's 
abominable,  it's  disgusting.  A  g^l  of  twenty,  taking  in  an  old  man  of 
his  age,  for  the  sake  of  his  money        " 

''  But  are  you  sure,  Telfer,"  said  I,  ''  that  the  afiair's  really  on  the 
tapis?" 

<(  Sure !  Yes,"  said  the  major,  with  immeasurable  disgust  "  I  never 
saw  her  till  last  night,  but  the  governor  wrote  no  end  of  rhapsodies  about 
her,  and  as  I  came  upon  them  he  was  taking  leave  of  her,  holding  her 
hand  in  his,  and  saying,  '  I  may  write  to  you,  may  I  not  ?'  and  the 
young  hypocrite  lifted  her  eyes  so  bewitchingly,  '  Oh  yes,  I  shall  long  so 
much  to  hear  from  you !'  She  coloured  when  she  saw  me— well  she 
might !  If  she  thinks  she'll  make  a  fool  of  my  father,  and  reign  para- 
mount at  Torwood,  ^ve  me  a  mother-in-law  sixteen  years  younger  than 
myself,  and  fill  the  house  and  cumber  the  estates  with  a  lot  of  wretched 
little  brats,  she'll  find  herself  mistaken,  for  I'll  prevent  it,  if  I  live." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said  I.  "  From  what  I  know  of  Violet 
Tressillian,  she's  not  the  sort  of  g^rl  to  lure  her  quarry  in  vain." 

^^  Of  course  she'll  try  hard,"  answered  Telfer.  *'  She  comes  of  a  race 
that  always  were  poor  and  proud ;  she's  an  orphan,  and  hasn't  a  sou, 
and  to  catch  a  man  like  my  father,  worth  15|O0OZ.  a  year,  with  the 
surety  of  a  good  dower  and  jointure  house  whenever  he  die,  is  one  of  the 
best  things  that  could  chance  to  her ;  but  I'll  be  shot  if  she  ever  shall 
manage  it." 

"  Nous  verrons.  I  bet  you  my  roan  filly  Calceolaria  against  your  colt 
Jockeyclub  that  before  Christmas  is  out  Violet  Tressillian  will  be  Violet 
Telfer." 

"  Done !"  cried  the  major,  stirring  his  chocolate  fiercely.  "  Youll 
lose,  Vane ;  Calceolaria  wUl  come  to  my  stables  as  sure  as  this  mouth- 
piece is  made  of  amber.  Whenever  this  scheming  little  actress  changes 
her  name,  it  shan't  be  to  the  same  cognomen  as  mine.  I  say,  it's  getting 
deuced  warm — one  must  begin  to  go  somewhere.    What  do  you  say  to 
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going  abroad  till  the  12th  ?  Fve  got  three  months'  leaye — ikat  will  gire 
me  one  away,  and  two  on  the  moor.     Will  you  go?" 

"Yes,  if  you  like;  town's  emptying  graaually,  and  it  is  confoundedly 

hot.     Where  shall  it  be? — Naples — Paris " 

"  Paris  •  in  July !  Heaven  forbid  !  Why,  it  would  be  worse  than 
London  in  November.  By  Jove !  FU  tell  you  where :  let'«  go  to  Elssellau." 
"  And  where  may  that  be  ?  Somewhere  in  the  Arctic  regions  I  hope, 
for  I've  spent  half  my  worldly  possessions  already  in  sherry  and  selteer 
and  iced  punch,  and  if  I  go  wnere  it's  warmer  still,  I  shall  be  utterly 
beggared." 

"  Esselkni  is  in  SwlM^  ah  you  ought  to  know  by  this,  you  Groth. 
It's  Marc  Toa  Edeabargh's  place,  And  a  very  jolly  place,  too,  I  can  tell 
you;  the  sport's  first-rate  there,  and  the  pig^stickiog  reftUy  splendid. 
He's  just  written  to  ask  me  to  go,  and  take  any  fellows  I  like,  as  he's 
got  some  English  people — some  friends  of  his  mother's.  (A  drawback 
diat — I  wonder  woo  they  are.)  Will  you  come.  Vane  ?  I  «an  promise 
you  some  fun,  if  only  at  the  treDte-et-quaraiile  tables  in  Pipesandbeefs- 
bad." 

**  Oh  yes,  I'll  eome,^'  said  I.  '^  I  hope  the  English  won't  be  some 
horrid  snobs  he's  picked  up  at  some  of  the  balls,  who'll  be  scraping  ac- 
quaintanee  with  us  when  we  come  back." 

"  No  fear,"  said  Telfer  ,*  **  Marc's  as  English  as  you  or  I,  and  knows 
the  good  breed  when  he  sees  them.  He'd  keep  as  clear  of  the  Smith, 
Brown,  and  Robmson  style  as  we  should.  It's  settled,  then,  youll 
come.  All  right !  I  wish  I  could  settle  that  confounded  Violet,  too, 
first.  I  hope  nothing  will  happen  while  I'm  in  Essellau.  I  don't  think 
it  can.  The  Tressillian  leaves  town  to-day  with  the  Carterets,  and  the 
governor  must  vtick  here  till  parliament  closes,  and  it's  sure  to  be  late 
this  year." 

With  which  eouselatoiT  reflection  the  Major  rose,  ^stretched  himself, 
yawned,  sighed,  stroked  his  moustaohe,  fitted  on  his  lavender  gloves,  and 
mng  to  order  bis  tUbory  rotmi 

Telfer  was  an  only  son,  and  when  he  heard  it  reported  that  his  father 
intended  to  give  him  a  belle-mere  in  a  young  lady  as  attractive  as  she 
was  poor,  who,  if  she  caught  him,  would  probably  make  a  fool  of  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  he  natmally  swore  Tery 
heartily,  and  anything  but  relished  the  idea.  Hamilton  Telfer,  senior, 
iiad  certainly  been  a  good  deal  with  Violet  that  iseason,  and  Violet,  a 
girl  poor  as  a  rat  and  beautiful  as  Semele,  talked  to  him,  and  sang  to 
htm,  and  node  with  \um  more  than  she  did  witii  any  of  us;  so, people 
talked  and  talked,  and  «aid  the  old  member  would  get  caught,  and  the 
Major,  when  he  heard  it,  waxed  fiercely  wroth  at  the  folly  has  parent  had 
fallen  into  while  he'd  been  off  the  scene  down  at  Dover  with  his  troop, 
hut,  like  a  wise  man,  said  nothing,  knowing,  both  by  experience  and 
observation,  that  oppo^ion  in  such  affiiirs  is  like  a  patent  Vesta  among 
hayricks.  Telfer  was  a  particular  chum  of  mine  :  we'd  lounged  about 
town,  and  shot  on  the  moors,  and  campaigned  in  India  together,  and  I 
doi't  believe  there  was  a  better  soldier,  a  cooler  head,  a  (pucker  eye^  or 
a  steadier  hand  in  the  service  than  he  was.  He  was  six-and-thirty  now, 
and  had  seen  life  pretty  well,  I  can  tell  you,  for  there  was  not  a  get^t-aUe 
comer  of  the  gbbe  that  he  hadn't  looked  at  through  his  eye-^^ass.    Tall 
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and  mascular,  with  a  stem,  handsome  &oe^  with  the  pro^Mct  of  Torwood 
(where  there's  some  of  the  best  shooting  in  England,  I  give  you  my 
word),  and  15,000i!.  a  year,  Telfer  was  a  great  cm  in  the  matiimoDial 
line,  but  hadn't  let  himself  be  played  as  yet,  for  the  petty  trickery  the 
women  used  in  tiyine  to  get  him  dealt  to  them  disgusted  him,  and  small 
wonder.  Men  liked  him  cordially,  women  thought  him  cold  and  sarcastic; 
and  he  was  much  more  genial,  I  admit,  at  mess,  or  at  lansquenet,  or  in 
the  smoking-room  of  the  U.  S^  than  he  was  in  boudoirs  and  ball-xoems, 
as  the  mere  knowledge  that  mammas  and  their  darlings  were  tiying  to 
hook  him  made  him  get  on  his  stilts  at  once. 

^*  I  don't  feel  easy  in  my  mind  about  the  governor,"  said  he^  as  we 
drove  along  to  the  South-Eastern  station  a  few  days  aflber  on  our  way  to 
Essellau.  ''  As  I  was  bidding  him  good-hy  this  morning,  Soames  brought 
him  a  letter  in  a  woman's  hand.  Heaven  knows  he  may  have  a  score 
of  fair  correspondents  for  anything  I  care,  but  if  I  thought  it  was  the 
Tressillian,  devil  take  her '* 

**  And  the  devil  won't  have  had  a  prettier  prize  since  Proserpine  was 
stolen,"  said  I. 

'*  No,  confound  it,  I  saw  she  was  handsome  enough,"  swore  the  Major, 
disgusted;  "  and  a  pretty  face  always  did  make  a  fool  of  my  father,  ao- 
coraing  to  his  own  telling*  Well,  thank  God,  I  don't  take  ihat  wealmess 
after  him.  I  never  went  mad  about  any  woman.  You've  just  as  much 
control  over  love,  if  you  like,  as  over  a  quiet  shooting  pony;  end  if  it 
don't  suit  you  to  gallop,  you  can  rein  up  and  give  over  the  sport.  Any  man 
who's  anything  of  a  philosopher  needn't  fall  in  love  unless  he  likes." 

'<  Were  you  never  in  love,  then,  old  boy  ?"  I  asked. 

'*  Of  course  I  have  been.  I've  made  love  to  no  end  of  women  in  my 
time  ;  but  when  Que  love  was  died  out  I  took  another,  as  I  take  a  cigar, 
and  never  wept  over  the  quenched  ashes.  You  need  never  fall  in  love 
unless  it's  convenient,  and  as  to  caring  for  a  girl  who  don't  care  for  yon, 
that's  a  contemptible  weakness,  and  one  I  don't  sympathise  with  at  all. 
Come  along,  or  the  train  will  be  o£F."  # 

He  went  up  to  the  carriages,  opened  a  door,  shut  it  hastily,  and  tamed 
away  with  the  frigid  bow  with  which  Telfer,  in  common  with  every 
other  Briton,  can  say,  "  Go  to  the  devil,"  as  pk^y  as  if  he  spoke. 

<*  By  Jove !"  said  I,  *'  what's  that  eccentric  move  P  Did  you  see  the 
Medusa  in  that  carriage,  or  a  baby  P" 

'*  Something  quite  as  bad,"  said  he,  curtly.  ''  I  saw  the  Tressillian 
and  her  aunt.  For  Heaven's  sake  let's  get  away  from  them.  I'd  rather 
have  a  special  train,  if  it  cost  me  a  fortune,  than  travel  with  that  girl, 
boxed  up  for  four  hours  in  the  same  compartment  with  such  a  littie 
intrigante." 

«Calm  your  mind,  old  fellow;  if  she's  aiming  at  your  governor  she 
won't  hit  you.  She  can't  be  your  wife  and  your  mother-in-law  both," 
kughed  Fred  Walsham,  a  good-natured  littie  chap  in  the  Canbiniers,  a 
friend  of  Von  Edenburgh,  who  was  coming  with  us. 

''  I'll  see  her  shot  before  she's  either,"  said  Tel£er,  fiercely  stroking  his 
moustache. 

*'  Hush  I  the  deuce  I  hold  your  tongue,"  said  Walsham,  giving  him  a 
push.  For  past  us,  so  close  that  the  curling  plumes  in  her  hat  touched 
the  Major^s  shoulder,  floated  the  '^  littie  intrigante  "  in  question,  who'd 
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come  out  of  her  earriage  to  see  where  a  pug  of  hers  was  put.  She'd 
heard  all  we  said,  confound  it,  for  her  head  was  up,  her  colour  hright, 
and  she  looked  at  Telfer  proudly  and  disdsdnfulljr,  with  her  dark  eyes 
flashing.  Telfer  returned  it  to  the  full  as  haughtily,  for  he  never  shirked 
the  consequences  of  his  own  actions  ('pon  my  life,  they  looked  like  a  great 
stag  and  a  little  greyhound  challeng^g  each  other),  and  Violet  swept 
away  across  the  platform. 

"  You've  made  an  enemy  for  life,  Telfer,"  said  Walsham,  as  we 
whisked  along. 

"  So  much  the  better,  if  I'm  a  rock  ahead  to  warn  her  off  a  marriage 
with  the  governor,"  rejoined  the  Major,  smoking,  as  he  always  did, 
under  the  officials'  very  noses.  "  I  hope  I  shan't  come  across  her  again. 
If  the  Tressillian  and  I  meet,  we  shall  be  about  as  amicable  as  a  rat  and 
a  beagle.  Take  a  weed,  Fred.  I  do  it  on  principle  to  resist  unjust 
regulations.  Why  shouldn't  we  take  a  pipe  if  we  like  P  ^  A  man  whose 
olfactory  nerves  are  so  badly  organised  as  to  dislike  Cavendish  is  too 
great  a  muff  to  be  considered." 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  when  we  crossed  to  Dover,  who  should  cross, 
too,  but  the  Tressillian  and  her  party— aunt,  cousins,  maid,  courier,  and 
pug.  Telfer  wouldn't  see  them,  but  got  on  the  poop,  as  far  away  as 
ever  he  could  from  the  spot  where  Violet  sat  nursing  her  dog  and  reading 
a  novel,  provokingly  calm  and  comfortable  to  the  envious  eyes  of  all 
the  malades  around  her. 

*'  Good  Heavens !"  said  he,  "  was  anything  ever  so  provoking  ?  Just 
because  that  girl's  my  particular  aversion,  she  must  haunt  me  like  this. 
If  she'd  been  anybody  I  wanted  to  meet,  I  should  never  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her.  For  mercy's  sake,  Vane,  if  you  see  a  black  hat  and  white 
feather  anywhere  again  tell  me,  and  we'll  change  the  rente  immediately." 

Change  the  route  we  did,  for,  going  on  board  the  steamer  at  Dusseldorf, 
there,  on  the  deck,  stood  the  Tressillian.  Telfer  turned  sharp  on  his  heel, 
and  went  back  as  he  came.  "  I'll  be  shot  if  I  go  down  the  Rhine  with 
her.  Let's  cut  across  into^France."  Cut  across  we  did,  but  we  stopped 
at  Brussels  on  our  way ;  and  when  at  last  we  caug^ht  sight  of  the  tops  of 
the  fir-trees  round  Essellau,  Telfer  took  a  long  whiff  at  his  pipe  witn  an 
air  of  contentment.  **  I  should  say  we're  safe  now.  She'll  hardly  come 
pig-sticking  into  the  middle  of  Swabia." 

II. 

VIOLET  TBESSnJUAH. 

Essellau  was  a  very  jolly  place,  with  thick  woods  round  it,  and  the 
river  Beersbad  running  in  sight;  and  his  pretty  sister,  the  Comtesse 
Virginie,  his  good  wines,  and  good  sport,  made  Von  Edenburgh's  a 
pleasant  house  to  visit  at.  Marc  himself,  who  is  in  the  Austrian  service 
(he  was  winged  at  Montebello  the  other  day  by  a  rascally  Zouave,  but 
he  paid  him  off  for  it,  as  I  hope  his  countrymen  will  eventually  pay  off 
all  the  Bonapartists  for  their  galimatias) — Marc  himself  was  a  jolly 
fellow,  a  good  host,  a  keen  shot,  and  a  capital  6carte  player,  and  made 
us  enjoy  ourselves  at  Essellau  as  he  had  done  before,  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing with  Telfer  down  at  Torwood. 

(<  I've  some  countrywomen  of  yours  here,  Telfer,"  said  Marc,  after 
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we'd  talked  over  his  English  loTes,  given  him  tidings  of  duchesses  and 
danseuses,  and  messages  from  no  end  of  pretty  women  that  he'd  flirted 
with  the  Christmas  before.  '*  They're  some  friends  of  my  mother's, 
and  when  they  were  at  Baden-Baden  last  year,  Virginie  struck  up  a 
desperate  young  lady  attachment  with  one  oi  them        ■" 

"  Are  uiey  good-looking  ? — ^because,  if  they  are,  they  may  be  dry- 
salters'  daughters,  and  I  shan't  care,"  interrupted  Fred. 

Telfer  stroked  his  moustache  with  a  contemptuous  smile — he  wouldn't 
have  looked  at  a  drysalter's  daughter  if  she'd  had  all  the  beauty  of  Am- 
phitrite. 

"  Come  and  see,"  said  Marc.  "  Virginie  will  think  you're  neglecting 
her  atrociously." 

Horridly  bored  to  be  going  to  meet  some  Englishwomen  who  might 
turn  out  to  be  Smiths  or  Joneses,  and  would,  to  a  dead  certainty,  spoil  all 
his  pleasure  in  pig-sticking,  shooting,  and  ecart^,  by  flirting  with  him 
whether  he  would  or  no,  the  Major  strode  along  corridors  and  galleries 
after  Von  Edenburgh.  When  at  length  we  reached  the  salon  where 
Vii;g^nie  and  her  mother  and  friends  were,  Telfer  lifbed  his  eyes  from  the 
ground  as  the  door  opened,  started  as  if  he'd  been  shot,  and  stepped 
back  a  pace  or  two,  with  an  audible,  *'  If  that  isn't  the  very  devil !" 

There,  in  a  low  chair,  sat  the  Tressillian,  graceful  as  a  Sphakiote 
girl,  with  a  toilet  as  perfect  as  her  profile,  dark  hair,  like  waves  of  silk, 
and  dark  eyes,  full  of  liquid  light,  that,  when  they  looked  irresistible, 
could  do  anything  with  any  man  that  they  liked.  Violet  certainly  looked 
as  unlike  that  unlucky  o^  and  scapegoat,  the  devil,  as  a  young  lady 
ever  could.  But  worse  than  a  score  of  demons  was  she  in  poor  Telfer  s 
eyes :  to  have  come  out  to  Essellau  only  to  be  shut  up  in  a  country- 
house  for  a  whol^month  with  his  pet  aversion! — certainly  it  was  a  hard 
case,  and  the  fierce  lightning  glance  he  flashed  on  her  was  pardonable 
under  the  circumstances.  But  nobody's  more  impassive  than  the  Major : 
I've  seen  him  charge  down  into  the  Sikhs  with  just  the  same  calm,  quiet 
expression  as  he'd  wear  smoking  and  reading  a  novel  at  home ;  so  he  soon 
rallied,  bowed  to  the  Tressillian,  who  gave  him  an  inclination  as  cold  as  the 
North  Pole,  shook  hands  with  her  aunt  and  cousins  (three  women  I  hate : 
the  mamma's  the  most  dexterous  of  manoeuvrers,  and  the  girls  the 
arrantest  of  flirts),  and  then  sat  down  to  a  little  quiet  chat  with  Virginie 
von  Edenburgh,  who's  pretty,  intelligent,  and  unaffected,  though  she's  a 
belle  at  the  Viennese  court.  Telfer  was  pleasant  with  the  little  comtesse ; 
he'd  known  her  from  childhood,  and  she  was  engaged  to  the  colonel  of 
Marc's  troop,  so  that  Telfer  felt  quite  sure  she'd  no  designs  upon  him, 
and  talked  to  her  sans  gency  though  to  have  wholly  abstained  from  bit- 
terness and  satire  would  have  been  an  impossibility  to  him,  with  the  ob- 
noxious Tressillian  seated  within  sight.  Once  he  fixed  her  with  his 
calm  grey  eyes,  she  met  them  with  a  proud  flashing  glance ;  Telfer  gave 
back  the  defiance,  and  guerre  k  outrance  was  declared  between  them. 
It  was  plain  to  see  that  they  hated  one  another  by  instinct,  and  I  began 
to  think  Calceolaria  wasn't  so  safe  in  my  stables  afier  all,  for  if  the 
Major  set  his  face  against  anything,  his  father,  who  pretty  well  wor- 
shipped him,  would  never  venture  to  do  it  in  opposition ;  he'd  as  soon  think 
of  leaving  Torwood  to  the  country,  to  be  turned  into  an  infirmary  or  a 
museum. 
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That  wliole  day  T^er  was  agreeable  to  the  Von  Edenbui^  distantly 
oourteouB  to  the  Cartereta,  and  utterly  oblivious  of  the  very  existence  of 
the  TressUtian.  When  we  were  smoking  together,  after  dinnery  be 
began  to  unburden  himself  of  his  mighty  wrath. 

''  Where  the  deuce  did  you  pick  up  tnat  girl,  Mare  ?"  asked  he,  as  we 
stood  looking  at  the  sun  setting  over  the  woods  of  JEIssellau,  and  crimson- 
ing the  western  clouds. 

''  What  girl  ?"  asked  Marc. 

^*  That  confounded  Tressillian,**  answered  the  Major,  eloomily. 

**  I  told  you  the  Carterets  were  friends  of  my  mother^  and  last  year, 
when  the  TressiUian  came  with  them  to  Baden,  Yirginie  oiet  her,  and 
they  were  struck  with  a  great  and  sudden  love  for  one  another,  a£ter  the 
insane  custom  of  women.  But  why  on  earth.  Teller,  do  you  call  her 
such  names  ?    I  think  her  divine ;  her  eyes  are  something^——" 

*^  I  wish  her  eyes  had  been  at  the  devil  before  she'd  bewitched  my 
poor  father  with  aiem,"  said  Telfer,  pulling  a  rose  to  pieces  fieroely.  '^  I 
give  you  my  word,  Marc,  that  if  I  didn't  like  you  so  well,  I'd  go  straight 
off  home  to-morrow.  Here  have  I  been  tummg  out  of  my  route  twenty 
times,  on  purpose  to  avoid  her,  and  then  she  must  turn  up  at  the  very 
place  I  thought  I  was  sure  to  be  safe  from  her.  It's  enough  to  make  a 
man  swear,  I  should  say,  and  not  over  mildly  either." 

<<  But  what's  she  done  ?"  cried  Von  Edenburgh,  thinkinr,  I  dare  say, 
that  Telfer  had  gone  clean  mad.  *' Refused  you — jilted  you-^whot 
is  it  ?" 

"  Refused  me !  I  should  like  to  see  myself  giving  her  the  chance^" 
said  the  Major,  with  intense  scorn.  '^  No !  but  she's  done  what  I'd  never 
forgive — tried  to  coaen  the  poor  M  governor  into  marrying  her.  She's 
no  money,  you  know,  and  no  home  of  her  own ;  but,^^  all  that,  for  a 
girl  jof  twenty  to  tiy  and  hook  an  old  man  of  seventy^five,  to  cheat  him 
into  the  idea  that  he's  made  a  conquest,  and  chisel  him  into  the  belief 
that  she's  in  love  with  him — faugh !  the  very  idea  disgusts  one.  Wiiat 
sort  of  a  wife  would  a  woman  make  who  could  act  such  a  lie  ?" 

As  he  spoke,  a  form  swept  past  him,  and  a  beautiful  face  full  of  soain 
and  passion  gleamed  on  him  aux)ugh  the  demi-lumiere. 

*'  By  Jove  I  you've  done  it  now,  Telfer,"  said  Walsham.  ''  She  was 
behind  us,  I  bet  you,  gathering  those  roses ;  her  hands  are  full  of  theso, 
and  she  took  that  -means  of  showing  us  she  was  within  eanhot.  You 
have  set  your  foot  in  it  nicely,  certainly." 

'^  Ce  m'est  bien  ^gal,"  said  Telfer,  haughtily.  *'  If  she  hear  what  I 
say  of  her,  so  much  the  better.  It's  the  truth,  lihat  a  young  girl  who'd 
sell  herself  for  money,  as  soon  as  she's  got  what  she  wanted  will  desert 
the  man  who's  g^ven  it  to  her ;  and  I  like  my  lather  too  well  to  stand 
by  and  see  him  made  a  fool  of.  The  TressiUian  and  I  are  open  foes 
now — we'll  see  which  wins." 

"  And  a  very  foir  foe  you  have,  too,"  thought  I,  as  I  looked  at  Violet 
that  night  as  she  stood  in  the  window,  a  wreath  of  lilies  on  her  splendid 
hair,  and  her  impassioned  eyes  lighting  into  joyous  laughter  as  she 
telked  nonsense  with  Von  Edenburgh. 

'*  Isn't  she  first-rate  style,  in  spite  of  your  prejudice  ?"  I  said  to  Telfer, 
who'd  just  finished  a  game  at  ecart6  with  De  Tintiniac,  one  of  the  best 
players  in  Europe.  If  the  Major  has  any  weaknesses  ^carte  is  one  of 
them.     He  just  glanced  across  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 
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^  Well  got  up,  of  coime ;  bo  are  all  actresses— on  the  stage." 

Then  he  dropped  his  glass  and  went  back  to  his  cards,  and  seemed 
to  notice  the  splendid  TressilliaD  not  one  whit  mere  than  he  did  her 
pup. 

Whether  his  disconrteons  speeches  had  piqued  Yiolet  into  showing  off 
her  best  paces,  or  whether  it's  a  natural  weakness  of  her  sex  to  shine  in 
all  times  and  places  that  they  can,  certain  it  was  that  I  neyer  saw  the 
TresiilKan  more  brilliant  and  bewitcfaiDg  than  she  was  that  night.  Waltz- 
ing with  Yon  Edenburehy  singing  with  me,  taUdn?  fiin  with  Fred,  or 
menlj  lyiag  back  in  her  chair,  playing  lazily  wim  her  'bouquet^  she 
was  eminendy  dangerous  in  whatever  she  did,  and  there  wasn't  a  man 
in  the  castle  who  didn't  gather  round  her,  except  her  sworn  foe  the 
Mftjor.  £yen  De  Tintiniae,  that  old  campaigner  at  the  green  tablesi 
who  has  long  ago  giinen  orer  any  mistress  save  hazard^  glanced  once  or 
twiee  at  the  svperb  eyes  beaming  with  the  droit  de  oonqn^,  but  Telfer 
nerer  looked  up  from  his  cards. 

Telfer  and  she  parted  with  the  chilliest  of  ^*  good  nights,"  and  met 
i^;ain  in  the  morning  with  the  most  frigid  of  '^  good  mornings,"  and  to 
that  simple  exchange  of  words  was  their  colloquy  limited  ibr  an  entire 
fixrtnight.  Unless  I'd  been  witness  of  it»  I  wouldn't  have  credited  that 
any  two  people  could  live  for  that  space  of  time  in  the  same  country- 
ho«]8»  and  keep  so  distant.  Nobody  noticed  it,  for  there  were  no  end  of 
guests  at  EsseUau,  and  the  Tressillian  had  so  many  liege  subjects  rea^ 
to  her  slightest  biddiDg,  Aat  the  Major's  lese-majestl  wasn't  of  sucn 
consequante.  Bat  when  day  after  day  eame>  and  he  spent  them  all 
boar-hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  or  playing  rouge-et-noir  and  roulette  at 
the  gaming-tables  in  PipesandbeersmKl,  and  when  he  was  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  at  EsseUan  Ae  saw  him  amusing  and  agreeable,  and  unbending 
t&  every  one  but  btoself,  I  don't  know  anything  of  woman's  nature  if 
I  didn't  see  Violet's  delicate  cheek  flush,  and  her  eyes  flash,  when- 
ever she  caught  the  Mayor's  cool,  contemptuous,  depreciating  glance, 
moch  harder  to  her  sex  to  bear  than  spoken  lidicole  or  open  war.  Oe- 
easionally  he  cast  a  sarcasm,  quick,  shatrp,  and  relentless  as  a  Mini^  bait, 
at  her,  which  she  fired  back  with  such  rifle-powder  as  she  had  in  her 
flask ;  but  the  return  shot  fell  as  harmlessly  as  it  might  have  done  on 
Achilles's  breast. 

'^  A  man  is  very  silly  to  marry,"  he  was  saying  one  evening  to  Marc, 
«  since,  as  Emerson  says,  from  tne  beginning  of  the  world  such  as  are  in 
the  in^liftntioii  want  to  get  ont,  and  such  as  are  out  want  to  get  in." 

Tiolet,  sittine  near  at  the  piano,  turned  half  round.  **  If  all  others 
are  of  my  opimon,  Major  Telfer,  you  will  never  be  tempted,  for  no  one 
will  be  wiliiofi^  to  enter  it  with  you." 

The  shot  fell  short  Telfer  neither  smiled  nor  looked  annoyed,  bat 
answered,  tcanqniUy, 

^  Poesibly ;  but  my  time  is  to  come.  When  I  own  Torwood,  ladies 
will  be  as  kmd  to  me  as  they  are  now  to  my  father ;  for  it  is  wonderful 
what  a  diann,  to  renew  youth,  reform  rakes,  buy  love,  and  make  the 
'Beast  the  Beauty,  is  '  un  pen  de  poudre  d'or,'  in  the  eyes  of  the  bean 


The  Tressillian  flashed  scarlet^  but  soon  recovered  herself. 
**  I  have  heard,"  she  said,  pulling  her  bouquet  to  pieces  with  impa* 
tience,  *'  that  when  people  look  through  smoked  glass  the  very  sun  looks 
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dusky,  and  so  I  suppose,  through  your  own  moral  perceptions,  you  view 
those  of  others,  l^u  know  what  De  la  Fayette  wrote  to  Madame  de 
Sahl^ :  '  Quelle  corruption  il  &ut  avoir  dans  Tesprit  pour  ^tre  capable 
d'imaginer  tout  cela !'  ^ 

**  It  does  not  follow,''  answered  Telfer,  impassively.  '*  De  la  Fayette 
was  quite  wrong.  Suard  was  nearer  the  truth  when  he  said  that  Roche* 
foucauld,  '  a  peint  les  hommes  comme  il  les  a  vus.  H  n'appartenait  qu*^ 
un  homme  d'une  reputation  bien  pure  et  bien  distingu^e  d*oser  fl^trir 
ainsi  le  principe  de  toutes  les  actions  humaines.' " 

**  And  Major  Telfer  is  so  unassailable  himself  that  he  can  mount  his 
pedestal  and  censure  all  weaker  mortals,"  said  Violet,  sarcastically. 
<*  Your  judgments  are,  perhaps,  not  always  as  infallible  as  the  gods'." 

"  You  are  gone  very  wide  of  the  original  subject.  Miss  Tressillian," 
answered  Telrer,  coldly.  ^'I  was  merely  speaking  of  that  common 
social  fraud  and  falsehood,  a  manage  de  convenance,  which,  as  I  shall 
never  sin  in  that  manner  myself,  I  am  at  liberty  to  censure  with  the  scorn 
I  feel  for  it." 

He  looked  hard  at  her  as  he  spoke.  The  Tressillian's  eyes  answered 
the  stare  as  haughtily. 

<^  Some  may  not  be  all  manages  de  convenance  that  you  choose 
to  call  such.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  because  a  g^rl  marries  a  rich 
man,  that  she  marries  him  for  his  money.  There  may  be  love  in  the 
case,  but  the  world  never  gives  her  the  grace  of  the  doubt." 

"  What  hardy  hypocrisy,"  thought  Telfer.  "  She'd  actually  try  to 
persuade  me  to  my  face  that  she  was  in  love  with  the  poor  old  governor 
and  his  gout!" 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  with  his  most  cynical  smile.  ''  In  attributing 
disinterested  affection  to  ladies,  I  think  ^quelque  disposition  qu'ait  le 
monde  k  mal  jug^r,  il  fait  plus  souvent  gr&ce  au  faux  m^rite  qull  ne 
fait  injustice  au  veritable.'  " 

The  Tressillian's  soft  lips  curved  angrily ;  she  turned  away,  and  beg^ 
to  sing  again,  at  Walsham's  entreaty.  Telfer  got  up  and  lounged  over 
to  Yirginie,  with  whom  he  laughed,  talked,  waltzed,  and  played  chess 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 


III. 

FROM  WmCH  IT  WOULD  APPEAR,  THAT  IT  IS  SOKBTDIES  WELL  TO  BEGIN  WIXU  A 

LITTLE  AVERSION. 

After  this  split,  Telfer  and  the  Tressillian  were  rather  further  off  each 
other  than  before;  and  whenever  riding,  and  driving,  at  dinner,  or  in 
lionising,  they  came  by  chance  together,  he  avoided  her  silently  as  much 
as  ever  he  could,  without  making  a  parade  of  it.  Yiolet  coula  see  very 
well  how  cordially  he  hated  her,  and,  woman-like,  I  dare  say  mine,  and 
Edenburgh's,  and  Walsham's,  and  all  her  devoted  friends'  admiration  was 
valueless,  as  long  as  her  vowed  enemy  treated  her  with  such  careless 
contempt. 

One  morning  the  two  foes  met  by  chance.  Telfer  and  I,  after  a  late 
night  over  at  Pipesandbeersbad,  with  lansquenet,  cheroots,  and  cognac, 
had  betaken  ourselves  out  to  whip  the  Beersbad,  whose  &h,  for  all  their 
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boiling  by  the  hot  springs,  are  first-rate,  I  can  assure  yon.  Telfer  tells 
you  he  likes  fishing,  but  I  never  see  that  he  does  much  more  than  lie  full 
length  under  the  shadiest  tree  he  can  find,  with  his  cap  over  hb  eyes  and 
his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  doing  the  dolce  lazily  enough.  A  three-pound 
trout  had  no  power  to  rouse  him;  and  he's  lost  a  salmon  before  now  in 
the  Tweed  because  it  bored  him  to  play  it !  Shade  of  old  Izaak !  is 
that  liking  fishing  p  But  few  things  ever  did  excite  him,  except  it  was 
a  charge,  or  a  Kaffir  scrimmage ;  and  then  he  looked  more  like  a  con- 
centrated tempest  than  anything  else,  and  woe  to  the  turban  that  his 
sabre  came  down  upon. 

The  part  of  the  stream  we'd  tried  first  had  been  whipped  before  us,  or 
the  fish  wouldn't  bite ;  and  I,  who  haven't  as  much  patience  as  I  might 
have,  went  up  higher  to  try  my  luck.  Telfer  declined  to  come ;  he  was 
comfortable,  he  said,  and  out  of  the  sun ;  he  preferred  "  Indiana"  and  his 
cheroot  to  catching  all  the  fish  in  the  Beersbad,  so  I  bid  him  good-by, 
and  left  him  smoking  and  reading  at  his  leisure  under  the  linden-trees. 
I  went  further  on  than  I  had  meant,  up  round  a  bend  of  the  river,  and 
was  too  absorbed  in  filHng  my  basket  to  notice  a  storm  coming  up  from 
the  west,  till  I  began  to  find  myself  getting  wet  to  the  skin,  and  the 
lightning  Hying  up  and  down  the  hills  round  Essellau.  I  looked  for  the 
Major  as  I  passed,  the  lime-trees,  but  he  wasn't  there,  and  I  made  the  best 
of  my  way  back  to  the  castle,  supposing  he'd  got  there  before  me ;  but  I 
was  mistaken. 

^'  I've  seen  nothing  of  him,"  said  Marc.  '*  He's  stalking  about  the 
woods,  I  dare  say,  admiring  the  lightning.  That's  more  than  the  poor 
Tressillian  does,  I  bet.  She  went  out  by  herself,  I  believe,  just  before 
the  storm,  to  get  a  water-lily  she  wanted  to  paint,  and  hasn't  appeared 
since.  By  Jove !  if  Telfer  should  have  to  play  knight- errant  to  his  *  pet 
aversion,'  what  fun  it  would  be." 

Marc  had  his  fun,  for  an  hour  afterwards,  when  the  storm  had  blown 
over,  up  the  terrace  steps  came  Violet  and  the  Major.  They  weren't 
talking  to  each  other,  but  they  were  actually  walking  together ;  and  the 
courtesy  with  which  he  put  a  dripping  rose  branch  out  of  her  path  with 
his  stick,  was  something  quite  new. 

It  seems  that  Telfer,  disliking  disagreeable  sensations,  and  classing 
getting  wet  among  such,  had  arisen  when  the  thunder  began  to  g^wl, 
and  slowly  wended  his  way  homewards.  But  before  he  was  half  way  to 
Essellau  the  rain  began  to  drip  off  his  moustache,  and  seeing  a  httle 
marble  temple  (the  Parthenon  turned  into  a  summer-house  I)  close  by,  he 
thought  he  might  as  well  go  in  and  have  another  weed  till  it  grew  nner. 
Gro  in  he  did ;  and  he'd  just  smoked  half  a  cigar,  and  read  the  last  chapter 
of  **  Indiana,"  when  he  looked  up,  and  saw  the  Tressillian's  pug,  looking 
a  bedraggled  and  miserable  object,  at  his  feet,  and  the  Tressillian  herself 
standing  within  a  few  yards  of  him.  If  Telfer  had  abstained  from  a  few 
fierce  mental  oaths,  he  would  have  been  of  a  much  more  pacific  nature 
than  he  ever  pretended  to  be;  and  I  don't  doubt  that  he  looked  hauteur 
concentrated  as  he  rose  at  his  enemy's  entrance.  Violet  made  a  move- 
ment of  retreat,  but  then  thought  better  of  it.  It  would  have  seemed  too 
much  like  fljing  from  the  foe.  So  with  a  careless  bow  she  sank  on  one 
of  the  seats,  took  off  her  hat,  shook  the  rain-drops  off  her  hair,  and  busied 
herself  in  sedulous  attentions  to  the  pug.  The  Major  thought  it  incumbent 
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oa  bim  to  speak  a  few  sentences  about  tbe  thunder  tbat  was  cvBtiking  over 
tbeir  heads;  Violet  answered  him  as  brieflv ;  and  Telfer  putting  down  his. 
mgar  with  a  sigh,  sat  watching  the  storm  m  silence,  not  troubling  himself 
to  talk  any  more. 

As  she  bent  down  to  pat  the  pu^  she  canght  his  ejes  on  her  with  a 
cold,  critical  glance.  He  was  thinking  how  pure  her  profile  was  and 
how  exquisite  her  eyes,  and — of  how  cordially  he  should  hate  her  if  his 
father  married  her.  Her  colour  rose,  but  she  met  his  look  steadily, 
which  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do  if  you've  anything  to  conceal,  for  the 
Major's  eyes  are  very  keen  and  clear.  Her  lips  curved  with  a  smile  half 
amuged,  half  disdainful.  ^'  What  a  pity,  Major  Telfer,"  she  said,  with  a 
silvery  laugh,  "  that  you  should  be  condemned  to  imprisonment  with  one 
whb  is  unfortunately  such  a  bSte  noire  to  you  as  I  am  !  I  assure  you,  I 
feel  for  you  ;  if  I  were  not  coward  enough  to  be  a  little  afraid  of  that 
lightning,  I  would  really  go  away  to  relieve  you  from  your  sufferings. 
I  should  feel  quite  honoured  by  the  distinction  of  your  hatred  if  I  didn't 
know  you,  on  principle,  dislike  every  woman  living.  Is  your  judgment 
always  infallible  ?" 

Beyond  a  little  surprise  in  his  eyes  Telfer's  features  were  as  impassive 
as  ever.  ''  Far  firom  it,"  he  answered,  quietly.  '^  I  merely  judge  people 
by  their  actions." 

The  TressiUian's  luminous  eyes  flashed  proudly.  ''  An  unsafe  guide. 
Major  Telfer;  you  cannot  judge  of  actions  until  you  know  their  motives. 
I  know  perfeetly  well  why  you  dislike  and  avoid  me :  you  listened  to  a 
foolish  report,  and  you  heanl  me  giring  your  father  permission  to  write 
to  me.     Those  are  your  flprounds,  are  they  not  ?" 

Telfer,  for  once  in  his  life,  wcu  astonished,  but  he  looked  at  her 
fixedly.     '*  And  were  they  not  just  ones  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Violet,  vehemently — "no,  they  were  most  rankly  unjust ; 
and  it  is  hard,  indeed,  if  a  girl,  who  has  no  friends  or  advisers  that  she 
can  trust,  may  not  accept  Uie  kindness  and  a^  the  counsels  of  a  man 
fif1;y-fiTe  years  older  than  herself  without  his  being  given  to  her  as  a 
lover,  ana  the  worid's  whispering  that  she  is  trying  to  entrap  him.  Toa 
pique  yourself  on  your  clear-sightedness.  Major  Telfer,  but  for  once  your 
judgment  failed  yon  when  you  attributed  such  mean  and  mercenary 
motives  to  m^  and  supposed,  because,  tts  you  so  generously  stated,  I  hall 
*  no  money  and  no  home,'  I  must  necessarily  have  no  heart  or  conscience^ 
but  be  ready  to  give  myself  at  any  moment  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
take  advantage  of  tbe  kindness  of  your  noble-minded,  generous-hearted 
father  to  trick  him  into  marriage."  She  stopped,  fairly  out  of  breath 
with  excitement  Telfer  was  going  to  speak,  but  she  silenced  him  with' 
a  haughty  gesture.  **  No ;  now  we  are  started  on  the  subject,  hear  me 
to  the  end.  You  have  done  me  gross  injustice — an  offence  the  Tres-i 
sillians  never  forgive — ^but,  for  my  own  sake,  I  wish  to  show  you  how 
mistaken  you  were  in  your  hasty  condemnation.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  season  I  was  introduced  to  your  fsEtther.  He  knew  my  mother  well 
in  her  girlhood,  and  he  said  I  reminded  him  of  her.  He  was  very  kind 
to  me,  and  I,  who  have  no  real  friend  on  earth,  of  course  was  grateful  to 
him,  for  I  was  thankful  to  have  any  one  on  whom  I  could  rely.  You 
know,  probably  as  well  as  I  do,  that  there  is  little  love  lost  between  the 
Carterets  and  myself,  though,  by  my  father's  will,  I  must  stay  with  them 
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till  I  sm  of  age.  I  liaTe  one  brother,  a  boy  of  eighteen  ;  he  is  with  his 
zegiment  serriDg  oat  in  India,  and  the  climate  it  killing  him  by  inchea, 
though  he  is  too  brave  to  tiy  and  get  nek  leave.  Your  fiither  has  been 
doing  all  he  can  to  have  him  exchanged ;  the  letters  I  have  had  from 
him  have  been  to  tell  me  of  his  success,  and  to  say  that  Arthur  is 
gaietted  to  the  Buffs,  and  coming  home  overland.  There  is  the  head 
and  front  of  my  offending,  Major  Telfer ;  a  very  simple  explanation,  is 
it  not?  Perhaps  another  time  you  will  be  more  cautious  in  your 
oeosure." 

A  faint  flush  came  over  the  Major's  bronzed  cheek ;  he  looked  out  of 
the  portico^  and  was  silent  for  a  minute.  The  knowledge  that  he  has 
wronged  another  is  a  keen  pang  to  a  proud  man  of  an  honour  almost 
fiMtidious  in  his  punctilio  of  right  He  swung  quickly  round,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  her. 

^*  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  have  misjudged  you,  and  I  am  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  myself  for  it,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

When  the  Major  does  come  down  from  his  hauteur,  and  let  some  of 
his  winning  cordial  nature  come  out,  no  woman  living,  unless  she  were 
some  animated  Medusa,  could  find  it  in  her  heart  to  say  him  nay.  His 
frank  self-condemnation  touched  Violet,  despite  herself  and,  without 
thinking,  she  laid  her  small  fingers  in  his  proffered  hand.  Then  the 
Tressillian  pride  flashed  up  again  ;  she  drew  it  hastily  away,  and  walked 
out  into  the  air. 

**  Pray  do  not  distress  yourself,"  she  said,  with  an  effort  (not  success- 
ful) to  seem  perfectly  calm  and  nonchalant  '*  It  is  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence ;  we  understand  each  other's  sentiments  now,  and  shall  in 
future  be  courteous  in  our  hate  like  two  of  the  French  noblesse,  compli- 
menting one  another  before  they  draw  their  swords  to  slay  or  to  be  slain« 
It  has  cleared  now,  so  I  will  leave  you  to  the  solitude  I  disturbed.  Come, 
Floss.**  And  calling  the  pug  af^r  her,  Violet  very  gracefully  swept 
down  the  steps,  but  with  a  stride  the  Major  was  at  her  side. 

**  Nay,  Miss  Tressillian,"  he  said,  gently,  **  it  is  true  I've  given  you 
cause  to  think  me  as  rude  as  Orson  or  Caliban,  but  I  am  not  quite  such 
a  bear  as  to  let  you  walk  home  through  these  woods  alone." 

Violet  made  an  impatient  movement  **  Pray  don't  trouble  yourself. 
We  are  close  to  the  castle,  and— pardon  me,  but  truth-telling  seems  the 
order  for  the  day — I  much  prefer  you  in  your  open  enmity  to  your  simu- 
lated courtesy.  We  have  been  rude  to  each  other  for  three  weeks ;  in 
another  one  you  will  be  gone,  so  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  begin 
politeness  now." 

*'  As  you  please,"  said  Telfer,  coldly. 

He'd  made  gpreat  advances  and  concessions  for  him,  and  was  far  too 
English  when  repulsed  to  go  on  making  any  more.  But  he  was  astonished 
—extremely  so — for  he'd  been  courted  and  sought  since  he  was  in  jackets, 
and  couldn't  make  out  a  young  girl  like  the  Tressillian  treating  him  so 
lightly.  He  walked  along  beside  her  in  profound  silence,  but  though 
neither  of  them  spoke  a  word,  he  didn't  leave  her  side  till  she  was  safe 
on  the  terrace  at  Essellau.  The  Major  was  very  grave  that  night  at 
dinner,  and  occasionally  he  looked  at  Violet  with  a  strange^  inauirtng 

fiance,  as  the  young  lady,  in  the  most  brilliant  of  spirits,  fired  away 
'rench  repartees  with  Yon  Edenburgh  and  De  Tintmiac,  her  face 
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ahBolnlety  fwsr«m«ii^  iii  tbe  gieam  «f  die' wis  ighfa.  I  tbenght  A» 
ayitili  wtie  a  litdie  too  Ingli  to  be  rud«  Lcto  st  nigM,  as  1m  and  I  aai 
Mve  were  wmMaig  on  the  iemee,  More'  temiii^iiiv  TeMer  eonstnMied 
hineelfto  toHuBcl  thefleeiiein  Ae  •ammef^iioose.  He'#  abased  hor  to 
«.  Commoii  henoar,  he  and,  oUiged  him  to  toll  vm  the  truth  about  her. 

**!  am  florrj,"  said  he,  stowljr,  between  the  whiffii  of  hie  meersehKan* 
^If  there  ie  one  thmg^  I  hate,  it  ie  iojastios.  I  was  nerer  ruihj  of  mie- 
jndginf  anybodj  befwe  in  my  life,  that  I  know  of;  and,  fgvreyom  toy 
wo^  I  experienced  a  new  sensation — I  absolutely  felt  hnmbled  faefero 
that  girFa  great,  flashing,  trathM  eyes^  to  thmk  that  I'd  been  Kiteukigto 
nport  and  jodgiog  iirom  prejudiee  like  any  silly,  goMiphig  womflB."' 

**  Ideeemt  to  haTO  made  a  great  impression  on  yoa^  TeKsr,"  laughed 
Mbtb.  *'  Has  yovr  detestation  of  Violet  (Ranged  to  something  as  wansr^ 
but  more  gentle  ?  Shall  we  have  to  say  the  love  wherewith  m  lorea  her 
if  gfeater  than  the  hate  wherewith  he  hated  her  ?^ 

"  Not  exactly,''  answered  the  Major,  calmly,  with  a  enpefeifioaviwiit 
of  hie  mpoostaehes.  '^Bnt  I  fike  pluck  whererer  I  see  it,  and  she's  a  true 
jKresBiinan* 

IV. 
a  wsacm  thx  hajqb  pbovokxb  a  avABBiL  n  bbhaxj'  or  tex  rAszaanotUAV. 

^' Well,  Telfer,"  said  I,  two  mornings  after,  "if  you  wantrto  heal 
the  moor  by  the  12th,  we  must  start  soon ;  this  is  the*  Mi.  It  wiU  be 
sfaasp  work  to  get  there  as  it  is*'' 

'<  What,  do  you  think  ef  not  going  at  aU  ?"  said  Teller,  laying  deem 
the  Ewu9  des  dkua^  Mcmdea  with  a  yawn*  **  We  are  veiy  well  hassi 
Mare  bothers  me  tremendeasly  to  stay  on  aaothsr  moBth^  and  the  Aoot«- 
iag's  as  good  as  wo  shall  get  at  Glenattoek.     What  do  ye«  say,  Vana^?'^ 

'^  Jhist  as  yen  fike,"  I  anrwered.  ^'  The  pmsiare  as  good  as  the  grouse^ 
for  anything  I  know.  They  put  me  in  miaa  of  getting  my  first  ^earat 
Bommpootra.  I  only  thought  you  wasted  to  be  off  out  oiF  sight  ef  ibe 
TiessiUiaKi." 

He  laughed  slightly.  **  Oh  !  the  young  lad/e  no*  partioular  eyssafo 
to  me  now  I  don't  regard  her  in  the  light  of  a  Ml»<miege.  WeH,  ahall 
we  step  here,  then  ?" 

^  Comme  voas  Toolea.     I  don't  care." 

"  No  philosopher  oyer  moyes  when  he's  comfortable^*  said  the  Misery 
laaghiDg.     **  I'll  writo  and  toll  Montague  he  caa  shoot  over  CUenaMeak 


if  he  likes.  I  dare  say  he  can  find  some  men  who'll  keep  tnm  eoBupaay 
and  fill  the  box.  I  say,  old  fellow,  I're  won  Caleeoferia,  bat  I  shna't  aave 
her,  becaose  I  consider  the  bet  drawn.  Our  wager  was  laid  on  the  sop- 
position  that  the  TressilUan  wished  to  marry  the  govanier,  bat  as  vie' 
never  has  had  the  desire,  I've  neither  lost  nor  won.'^ 

''  Well,  we'll  wait  and  see^"  said  I.  "  Chnstmas  isn't  eome  yet  Her* 
comes  Violet.  She  looks  weU,  don't  she  P  Confess  now,  prejudice  ^Mot, 
that  you  admire  her,  nolens  volens." 

Teller  looked  at  her  steadily  ae  she  came  into  Ae  billiard-room  in  her 
hat  and  habit,  a»  she'd  been  ridkig  with  Lucy  Carteret,  Mare,  and  Do 
Tiotiniac.  ''  Yes,"  he  said,  slowly,  under  his  breath,  ''she  is  very  good 
style,  I  admit." 

Lucy  Carteret  chaUenged  Telfer  to  a  game ;  she  has  a  tail,  tvdte 


HOW  THBUiJafr  XOST  AKD  WON.  Wt 

igne^Mlka>iiBflWbok»iMll«t  Uffiiifc.  He phjci knly,  and* tot 
knr  win  Miilj  •omgk,  paying  as  liMla  nfcteation  to  the  mgamp^B  nd 
gfanecsfka  lavkkvd  i^od  kim  at  tf  Wd  bam  an  aatoaMtoa.  WiMa 
tkey^d  plmd  k  om;,  ka  naiit  up  to  Ae  TMnlKan,  triie  w»  talkiae»  ta 
Marc  in  the  window,  and,  to  my  sapremeaBtoiiiainiaB^  askecfthar  to  hoKe 


^Tkank  yoa,  no/'  anmeiadr  Violate  ealdkr;  *it  is  too  wwm  for 
UifiMla." 

This  WM  oariaWjr  ike  fifit  time  tba  Major  bad  eyerbeea  refoBed  m 
aaj  of  kia  oTavtnm  to  ker  lex,  and  I  beiiavait  sofpriaed  bim  eKeeedmgljr. 
Ha  bant  kis  baad^  and  soon  after  be  went  for  a  wnlk  m  tbe  rosery  witb 
Lnay  Cttrteiat,  wbem  be  kntaa.  We  always  kate  those  manaanvriDg, 
mmneri  gurls»  wbo  are  everlastingly  flinging  bait  after  us,  wbetber  cft  no 
ma  want  to  nibble ;  and  just  in  pioportiott  as  tbey  fixatriea,  and  ermoline, 
and  ooametique  to  book  us,  will  lesvie  us  to  die  in  the  mik  when  tkeySre 
eneafcap^  ns  into  tke  basket. 

That  nigbt)  when  Telfor  sat  down  to  ^cart^,  Violet  watf  singing  in 
anotfier  room,  ont  of  wkieh  her  Teice  eanie  distinctly  to  us.  I  nolMed 
he  didn't  play  quite  as  well  as  usual.  I  don't  suppose  he  eoald  be  liaten- 
bg,  Aougfa,  for  be  doesn't  oaiafornnanc,  and  Bfeul  less  iinr  tke  Tressfllian. 

**  Mademoiselley"  said  Be  Tintiniae,  going  np  to  bar  afterwards,  '<  yon 
can  boast  of  greater  conquests  tkan  Orpheus.  He  only  charmed  rocks, 
bat  yon  have  distracted  the  two  nost  inveterate  joueors  in  Europe.** 

IMfor  looked  annoyed.  Violet  laugked.  "  Rudon  me  if  I  doubt  your 
esmplimant.  If  ifou  were  so  kind  aa  to  listen  to  me,  I  have  not  enovgk 
vanity  to  tinnk  tkat  yonr  opponent  would  yield  to  what  h9  would  think 
sack  imnMaavrable  weakness." 

^  Yon  are  n«t  magnanimotts,  Miss  Tressiliian,'*  said  Telfor,  in  a  low 
tone,  toannig  down  over  the  ^ana  ^  Ton  ave  eeaselesslj^  remincKng  me 
Off  a  hasty  pMJodioe,  mriostlT  formed,  of  wkieh  I  have  told  you  I  am 
kaarttty  ashamed." 

^  A  hasty  prejudice !"  repeated  Violet.  ^  I  beg  your  pardon.  Major 
Teifor,  I  think  ours  is  a  very  strong  and  lasting  enmity,  as  mutual  as  it 
ia  vrell  founded.  Don't  contradict  me  ;  you  know  you  could  have  shot 
m»  with  as  littto  remorse  as  a  partridge." 

'<  Dtait  can  you  never  forget,"  continued  Telfer,  impatiently,  **  that 
my  enmity,  as  you  please  to  term  it,  was  grafted  on  erroneous  opinions 
and  folae  reports,  and  will  you  never  credit  that  when  I  see  myself  in 
the  wrong,  I  am  too  just  to  others  to  continue  in  it  V* 

Tke  Trsssillian  laugked — a  mischievous,  pravogtsanH  langh.  ''No,  I 
believe  neither  in  sudden  eonversions  nor  sudden  friendships.  Pray  do 
not. trouble  yourself  to  be  'just'  to  me ;  you  see  I  did  not  droop  and 
die  vnder  the  shadow  of  your  wratfa." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Telfer,  with  a  sardonic  twist  of  his  moustaches,  "  one 
wanld  not  aconse  you  of  too  much  softness,  Mias  TresailKan." 

She  eoleured,  and  the  pride  of  her  family  flashed  out  of  her  eyes.  The 
Tressillians  are  all  deucedly  proud,  and  would  die  sooner  than  yield  an 
inch.  "If  by  softness  you  mean  weakness,  you  are  right,"  she  said, 
baaghtily.     **  As  I  have  told  you,  we  never  forgive  injustice." 

Telfer  frowned.  If  there  was  one  thing  be  hated  more  than  another, 
it  was  a  woman  who  had  anything  hard  about  her.    He  smiled  his  chilliest 
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smile.  **  Tl!K>8e  are  hai^  words  Iram'a  My'$  li^s-^tyet  bo  becemkig  to 
thetn  as  sometfaing  gentler.  Yoa  Temind  me,  Miss  Tresstllian,  of  a  young 
panther  I  once  had,  beautiful  to  foolc  at,  but  eminently  dangerous  to 
appxoaeh,  mneh  less  to  caress.  Everybody  admired  my  panther,  but  no 
one  dared  to  choose  it  for  a  pc^t." 

With  this  uncourteous  allegory  the  Major  turned  away,  leaving  Violet 
to  make  it  Out  as  best  she  might.  It  was  good  fan  to  watch  the  Tres- 
silUan's  face :  I  only,  standing  near,  had  eangfat  what  he  said,  for  he  had 
spoken  very  low.  First. she  looked  haughty  and  annoyed,  then  a  little 
troubled  and  perplexed :  she  sat  quiet  a  minute,  playing  thoughtfally 
with  her  bracelets  ;  then  shook  her  head  with  a  movement  of  defiance, 
and  began  to  sing  a  Venetian  barcarole  with  more  Skm  and  spirit  than 
ever. 

«  By  Jove !  Tielfer,"  said  I,  as  we  sat  in  the  smoking-room  that  night, 
^your  would-have-been  mother-in-law  has  plentv  of  pluck.  She'd  have 
kept  you  in  good  training,  and  made  a  better  boy  of  yon;  it's  quite  a 
loss  to  your  morals  that  your  father  didn't  marry  her." 

Telfer  didn't  look  best  pleased.  He  stretched  himself  full  length  on 
one  of  the  divans,  and  answered  not. 

<*  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if,  with  all  her  beauty,  she  hangs  on  hand/' 
said  Walsham,  "  for  she  hasn't  a  rap;  you  know ;  her  governor  gamed  it 
all  away,  and  she's  certainly  a  bit  of  a  flirt." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Telfer,  shortly. 

"  Oh,  by  Geoige !  don't  you  ?  but  I  do,"  cried  Fred.  "  Why,  she  takes 
a  turn  at  us  all,  from  old  De  Tintiniac,  with  his  padded  flgure  and 
coulisses  compliments,  to  Marc,  young  and  beautiful,  as  the  novels  say*^ 
but  we'll  spare  his  blushes — from  Vane,  there,  with  his  long  rent^roli,  to 
poor  me,  who  she  knows  goes  on  tick  for  my  weeds  and  gloves.  She 
flirts  with  us  all,  one  after  the  other,  except  you,  whom  she  don't  dare  to 
touch.  Tell  me  where  you  get  your  noli  me  tangere  armour.  T^fer, 
and  I'll  adopt  it  to-morrow,  for  the  girls  make  such  desperate  love  to  me, 
I  know  some  of  them  will  propose  before  long." 

Telfer  smoked  vigorously  during  Fred's  peroration,  and  his  brow 
darkened.  *'  I  do  not  consider  Miss  Tressillian  a  flirt,"  he  said,  slowly. 
**  She's  too  careless  in  showing  you  her  weak  points  to  be  trying  to  trap 
you.  What  I  call  a  coquette  is  a  woman  who  is  all  things  to  all  men, 
whose  every  languishing  glance  is  a  bait,  and  whose  every  thoaght  is  a 
conquest." 

'^  And  pray  how  can  you  tell  but  what  the  Tressillian's  naturalness 
and  carelessness  may  be  only  a  superior  bit  of  acting  ?  The  highest  art, 
you  know,  is  to  imitate  nature  so  close  that  you  can't  tell  which  is 
which,"  laughed  Walsham. 

Telfer  didn't  seem  to  relish  the  suggestion,  but  went  on  smoking 
fiercely. 

*'  Not  that  I  want  to  speak  against  the  girl,"  Fred  went  on ;  «  she's 
very  amusing,  and  well  enough,  I  dare  say,  if  she  weren't  so  devilish 
proud." 

'<  You  seem  rather  inconsistent,"  said  Telfer,  impatiently.  *«  First, 
you  accuse  her  of  being  too  free,  and  then  blame  her  for  being  too  re- 
served." 

Walsham  laughed. 


HOW  THU, M^JW»  /14>Sy  A^D  WON.  ^flf 

*<  If  I'm'  iocoMstent,  3*of^'/re^a  pavfe^fe-  ^«aidieitxiek. .  A  month  Ago 
yott  wer*  calling  -Violet  every  nojae  you  eould  ^ok  ofj  and  naw;  yoo 
snap  u8  all  off  short  if  we  aay  ia  word  agaioit^  he^." 

Tetfer  looked  haaghty  enoug}!  to  extinguish  Fred  upoa  the  spotft 
Fred  heing  a  small,  lively  little  chap,  with  not .  the  slightest  dignity 
abont  hin. 

^  I  know  little  or  nothing  of  Miss  Treasilliani  but  as  I  was  the  firal 
to  pr^udice  you  all  against  her,-  it  is  only  coounon  -honour  to  take  her 
ptort  when  I  think  her  unjustly  attacked." 

fVed  ga?e  me  a  wink  of  intense  significance,  but  remonstrated  no 
further^  for  Telfer  had  something  of  the  dark  look  upon  him  that  ows 
men  knew  so  well  when  he  led  them  down  to  the  slaughter  at  Alma  and 
Balaklava. 

^  I  tell  you,"  continued  the  Major,  after  a  little  silence,  ''  that  I  am 
disgtisted  with  myself  for  having  listened  to  whispers  and  reports^  and 
beUeved  in  them  just  because  they  suited  the  bias  of  my  prejudice.  Iff 
didn't  matter  to  me  whom  my  father  married,  as  far  as  money  went» 
for  beyond  10,000/.  or  so,  it  must  all  come  in  the  entail ;  but  I  couldn't 
endure  the  idea  of  his  being  chiselled  by  some  Becky  Sharp  or  Blanche 
Armory,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  Tressillian  was  of  that  genre. 
Fve  ohanged  my  opinion  now.  I  don't  think  she  either  is  an  actress  ot 
an  intrigante ;  and  I  should  be  a  coward  indeed  if  I  hesitated  to  say  so, 
out  of  common  justice  to  a  young  girl  who  has  no  one  to  defend  her." 

*^  BravOb  my  boy !"  said  Walsham  ;  "  I  thought  the  Tressillian's  bright 
ey^  wouldn't  let  you  hate  her  long.  You're  quite  right,  though  'pon 
my  life  it  i»  really  horrid  how  women  contrive  to  damage  each  other.  If 
there's  an  unlucky  girl  who  has  made  the  best  match  of  the  season*— 
ihe  might  be  an  angel  from  heaven — her  bosom-friends  would  manage 
gently  to  spread  abroad  the  interesting  facts  that  she's  a  *  dreadful  flirt,' 
'  has  a  snub  nose,'  is  an  awful  temper,  had  a  ballet-girl  for  her  mamma,- 
or  something  detrimental.  An  attractive  woman  is  the  target  for  all 
her  sex  to  shoot  their  sneers  at,  and  if  the  poor  thing  isn't  so  riddled  with 
arrows  that  she's  no  beauty  left,  it  isn't  her  sisters*  fault." 

**  I  believe  you,"  said  Telfer.  "  My  gauge  of  a  woman's  fascinations 
is  the  amount  of  hatred  all  the  others  bear  her.  It  often  amuses  me 
to  hear  the  tone  that  ladies  take  in  talking  of  some  girl  whom  we  ad< 
mire.  She's  a  charming  creature — a  darling — their  particular  friend — 
but  .  .  .  there's  always  a  *  but'  to  neutralise  the  praise,  and  with  their 
honeyed  hatred  they  contrive  to  damn  the  luckless  object  irretrievably.  If 
another  man's  a  good  shot,  or  whip,  or  billiard-player,  we're  not  spiteful 
to  him  for  it»  We  think  him  a  good  fellow,  and  like  him  the  better ;, 
but  the  dear  beau  sexe  cannot  bear  a  rival,  and  never  rest  while  one  o£ 
iJBMi  acquaintance  has  diamonds  a  carat  larger,  dresses  a  trifle  mfve 
costly,  has  finer  horses,  or  more  conquests.  The  only  style  of  friend  J  ever 
heard  women  speak  well  of  is  some  plain  and  timorous  individual,  good- 
■atnred  to  foolery,  and  weak  as  water,  who  never  comes  in  their  orbiV 
and  whom  we  never  look  at;  and  then  what  a  darling  she  is,  and  how-, 
eloquently  they  will  laud  her  to  the  skies,  despising  her  miserably  all  the 
irfiile  for  not  having  been  bom  pretty  !" 

"True  enough,"  Marc  began.  "Why  do  the  Carterets  treat  the. 
Tressillian  so  disagreeably  ?  only  because,  though  without  their  fortone, 
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Ab  inake»  ten  HaieB  4kw  ^oups ;  Mid  get  theiAsdiv^  iip  tiowtiiey  uuiyi 
fhtfy  kaevr  noiM  cf  ut  o«ni  to  waits  with  them  if  she's  in  the  tOMi. 
Let's  drink  her  health  hi  Mnreebmnnen— she's  magoifiaBat  eyes." 

"  And  finft-nte  e^/'  said  L 

**  And  a  deuced  pretty  foot^"  cried  Frad. 

<*Et  une  tiulle  superhe,*  added  De  Tintiniac,  just  come  in.  ^Ba 
nMfee,  eile  est^shooette  ^tte  Violette  Anglaise." 

So  we  chanted  the  Tressilliim's  ptwaes.  T^ler  diiaiik  die  toast  in 
silence — I  thought  with  a  frown  on  nis  brow  at  the  freedom  with  whiok 
we  diaeussed  his  lair  Ibe. 

Little  Conntess  Vii^ie's  wedding  was  to  oeme  off  in  another  moiidiy 
and  Ifasc  begged  us  so  hanl  to  stay  on  till  then«  that,  Telfer  seemuig 
▼ery  willing,  I  consented,  though  it  would  be  the  first  September  I  had 
ever  sp^  out  of  the  English  open  since  I  was  old  enough  to  know 
paftriogea  from  pheasants.  The  Trassillian  being  Virginie's  p^  friendy 
alter  young  ladies'  custom  of  contracting  eternal  aUianoes  (which  •otda* 
narily  tenmaate  in  a  qoairel  about  the  dbade  of  a  ponceau  ribbon,  orii 
mtmve  flower^or  a  ooraet's  eyes,  eome  three  months  aiW  the  signing  and 
sealing  thereof),  was  of  com^se  to  be  one  of  the  filles  d^hoaneur.  80,  aa 
laaid  to  Telfer,  he'd  have  time  for  a  few  more  battles  befoee  ihe  tmH 
anemies  parted  to  meet  agatn«-^nobody  could  tell  when. 

Z  b^aa  to  think  that  the  Idajor  had  really  been  wounded,  and  Aal 
his  oppoaent's  bright  eyes  wouldn't  let  him  come  out  of  the  fight  wholly 
aeathless,  as  I  saw  him  leaning  against  the  wall  at  a  bail  ia  ihe  Eadoute 
at  Pipesandheersbed,  watching  Violet  with  great  eameatnass  as  ahe 
whirled  round  in  a  denx  temps,  bewitching  as  was  her  wont»all  the  fr^ 
qnenters  of  the  £ad.  Rich  English  dyspeptics,  poverty-stricken  prineesi 
AiHStriim  diplomats,  oome  to  ciure  their  hypoehondria ;  French  <d^B&i^ 
to  try  their  new  cabals  and  martingales  ;  British  snobs,  to  inddge  the 
luxury  of  gnuablii^ — all  of  them  found  some  strange  attnustioa  in  ihe 
<«  Violette  Anglaise." 

Violet  sank  on  a  aeat  after  her  valse.  Telfer  qoietly  displaced  a  yoong 
dragoon  from  Lucoa,  and  sat  down  b}'  her. 

"  I  am  going  to  stay  on  another  month,  Mmsb  Tnessilliaa  ;  wte  yon  not 
Niry  to  hear  it  P"  he  «id,  with  a  smUe,  but  I  thought  a  little  aaaety  in 
hiaeyes. 

The  cclour  flushed  over  her  frice,  and  riie  antweied,  with  «  laagh» 
B0t  quite  a  real  one :  *'  Of  course  I  am  very  sorry^  I  would  go  away 
mysdf  to  let  you  enjoy  your  last  week  in  peace  if  I  were  not  engi^gad  to 
Yuginie.  Cannot  you  get  me  leave  of  absence  from  her?  I  Imow  yen 
wanld  throw  your  whole  heart  into  the  petitiec." 

Telfer  curled  hie  moustaches  impatiently. 

*'  Truth  has  come  out  of  her  well  at  last^"  he  said,  with  a  dash  of  U^ 
temess,  *'  and  has  disguised  herself  in  Miss  Tressillian's  tulle  illuaoa." 

Violet  coloured  brighter  still. 

**  Well,"  she  aaid,  quickly,  ^'  wes  it  not  your  decnsion  that  we  shonld 
never  waste  courtesy  on  one  anoliier  ?  Was  not  your  own  desim  gnene 
iontranoe?" 

<^  No,"  answered  Telfer,  his  brow  darkening ;  '<  that  I  certainly  aaoat 
deny.  I  did  you  injustice,  and  I  offered  you  an  apology.  No  man  oonld 
do  more  than  aokuowledge  he  was  in  the  wrong.     I  offered  yon  the 
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Mlnv4>sMoh.imoi{  youk  «er9^plMf«4  to  la^^  it  I  am  sot  a  wm^Mm 
Tnnrilliwi,  to j»r  tbe  (sbfiDoe  qjt  footber  r^^dae.  My  fiiwidabi^ j«  aol 
M  cbei^  tbat  I  shaU  iaUad«  it  whm  it  ii  iwikiirad.'^  Ha  spoba  with 
ala^^  bst  Jiisayes  had  a  gmve  anger  i|i  iham  tkat  Vialet  dida't^qaita 
lalisha 

She  loekadik  U^le  Ut  &ig;teeiiia  m  ai  him.  The  prand,  balUant 
TaeaBlliaa  -was  as  nais  and  fiiiet  as  aiitde  obild  after  a  gaod-  abiding. 
But  Aaaeon  talliaa,  and  flaahed  up  haiigbtier  than  ever, 

M  Mfjpr  Tetfei^  fon  aake.  oaa  gxeat  enror — one  very  eonunoo  to  jwm 
aaz.  ¥ou  drop  us  one  day,  and  take  us  up  the  Dext,aM  theathiakihaib 
WB  nuist  be  gsatefol  ta  you  for  the  supreme  honour  you  de  us.  You  aae 
ooJd  to.  vu,  absokitely  rud«^  as  long  as  it  pleases  your  lordly  will,  Sttd 
then*  at  the  fimt  woid  of  courtesy  and  kindnessi  you  eipeot  as  tooise 
«ad  aoake  you  a  «6v6ienoe  in  the  utmost  humihatiea  and  thanki|giv«a0i 
Tou  men** — and  Violet  began  destroyiqg  her  bouquet  with  immema 
enai^^y^— "  traat  as  exactly  as  a  cat  will  treat  a  mouse.  Yoii  youaself,  for 
irntiiTnx  in  a  moment's  hasty  judgment^  construed  all  my  actions  by  iba 
I^^^  of  your  own  «njust  suspicions,  and  believing  e?eiyuiing«  no  roattar 
haw  unmuadedy  spoke  i^nst  aie  to  all  your  acquaintance^  and  treated 
ais-with,  as  you  must  a&iit,  but  scanty  courtesy,  Sat  one  whom  I  have 
heakd  piques  himself  on  his  high  breeding.  And  now,  when  you  die* 
eoaep  that  your  auspioions  had  no  foundation,  and  your  hatred  no 
gfounds,  you  wonder  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  be  as  grateful  as  you  .seam 
tO'think  I  should  be  for  your  having  so  kindly  mi^odged  me." 

As  the  yoing  lady  gave  all  this  forth  with  much  vehemenoe  and  jpirili 
Xsl&r's  lips  set»,  and  tbe  blood  forced  itself  through  die  baonae  of  his 
cheeks.     Ue  bent  towards  her  till  his  moustache  touched  her  hair. 

'<  You  have  no  mercy,  Violet  TressilUan,'*  he  said,  between  his  teatb. 
*'  Take  care  that  no  one  is  as  pitiless  to  you  in  retura.'' 

She  started,  and  her  bouquet  fell  to  the  ground.  Telfer  gave  it  her 
faaek  without  looking  at  her,  and  turned  roand  to  an  Austiiaa  with  his 
usaal  impassive  air. 

^<  Do  you  know  where  De  Tintiniac  is,  Staumgaum?  In  the  xoulatta 
room?    All  right.    I  am  going  there  now.'' 

He  did  go  there,  and  I've  a  notion  that  the  croupisr  of  Pipesandbean- 
bad  made  something  that  night  out  of  the  Major's  preoccupation. 

Viiolet^  nseanwhile,  was  waltsing  with  Staumgaum  and  a  deaen  oiharai 
but  looked  radier  white — not  using  any  rouge  but  what  Natuae  had  giaan 
her — ^and  by  the  end  of  the  evening  her  bouquet  had  utterly  come  to 
gnef.  Days  went  on  till  a  fortnight  of  our  last  month  had  gone^  and 
GWer,  to  my  sorrow  (not  surprise,  for  I  always  thought  the  TasesiUiao 
was  a  dangerous  foe,  and  that,  like  Bingwood,  he'd  find  himself  unhorsed 
by  a  woman)^  grew  grave  and  stem,  hunted  with  ten  times  more  ledt* 
V^iffiff  than  usual,  and  threw  away  his  guineas  at  the  Bedoute  in^  wild 
way,  quite  new  with  him,  for  though  he  liked  pky  pour  s'amusm'^  he 
had  too  much  control  over  his  passions  ever  to  let  play  get  ascendancy 
over  him.  I  used  to  think  he  haid  the  strongest  passioas  and  the  stcon^iest 
will  over  them  of  any  man  I  knew ;  but  now  a  passion  least  undesired 
and  moat  hopeless  of  any  that  ever  entered  his  soul,  seemed  to  have  mas- 
tered, him.  ]!^t  that  he  showed  it ;  with  the  Tressillian  he  was  simply 
distantly  oDurtaous;  but  I,  who  was  on  the^^iM  vive  for  his  first  sign  of 


beUig  fcoii^ittd,  lAwihti-^iidbrowa  einitrtcfa  i^Ims  ^mclbody  ^im  paying 
ber  4esperato  eoujet^and im  glaace  lighUn  and  flash  when.ahe  passed 
near  Mm.  They  bad  tiever  l^tn  alone  since  the  night  of  the  ball»  and 
Violet  was  too  pzoud-feo  try  for  a  reeoiMnliation,  even  if  she'd  cared  for 
one. 

One  night  we  wane  at  a  ball  at  the  Prince  Humbugandschwerinn's. 
The  Ti^ssiUiaA  had  been  w^Using  with  ail  her  might,  and  had  all  the 
men  in  the  room,  Humbugandschwerinn  himself  included,  round  her. 
Tel&r  leaned  against  a  console  ten  minutes,  watching  her,  and  then 
abruptly  left  the  baU-room,  and  did  not  return  again.  He  come  instead 
into  the  a4ird*ioom»  and  sat  down  to'^arte  with  De  Tintiniao^  and  lost 
two  games  at  tea  Napoleons  aside.  Generally,  he  played  very  steadilji 
never  giving  his  attenti(HQ  to  anything  but  the  game ;  but  now  he  was 
listening  to  \vhat  a  knot  of  men  were  saying,  who  were  laughing,  chatting, 
and  sipping  coffee,  while  they  talked  about — ^the  Tressillian. 

^*  I  mark  the  king  and  play,"  said  Telfer,  his  eyes  fixed  fiercely  on  a 
young  fellow  who  was  discussing  Violet  much  as  he'd  have  disousaed  his 
new  Danish  dog  or  English  hunter.  He  was  Jack  Snobley,  Lord  Featber4 
weight's  son,  who  was  doing  the  grand,  a  confounded  young  parveo% 
vulgar  as  his  cotton-spinning  ancestry  could  make  him,  who  could  SLppre* 
ciate  the  Tressillian  about  as  much  as  he  could  Dannedcer's  Adiadne, 
which  work  of  art  he  pronounced,  in  my  hearing,  *'  a  pretty  girl,  but 
the  dawg  very  badly  done — ^too  much  like  a  cat."  '*  I  take  yoar  lihtiee'io 
two,"  continued  Telfer,  his  brow  lowering  as  he  heard  the  young  fool 
praising  and  criticising  Violet  with  small  ceremony.  The  Mi^r  had  tbe 
haughtiest  patrician  principles,  and  to  hear  a  snob  like  this  simdy-haired 
honourable,  speaking  of  the  woman  he  chose  to  champion  as  he  might 
have  done  of  some  ballerina  or  Chaumi^re  belle,  was  rather  too  much 
for  Telfer's  self-control. 

When  the  game  was  done,  he  rose,  and  walked  quietly  over  to  where 
Snobley  stood.  He  looked  him  down  with  that  cold,  haughty  glaoee 
that  has  cowed  men  bolder  than  Lord  Featherweight's  hopeful  oflbpring, 
and  said  a  word  or  two  to  him  in  a  low  tone,  which  caused  that  gentle* 
man  to  flush  up  red  and  look  fierce  with  all  his  might. 

''  What's  the  girl  to  you,  that  I  mayn't  speak  as  I  choose  of  her?" 
he  retorted;  the  Sillery,  of  which  he'd  taken  a  good  deal  too  raueh^ 
working  up  in  his  weak  brain.  *'  I've  heard  that  she  jilted  you,  and  thai 
was  why  you've  been  setting  them  all  against  her,  and  saying  she  wanted 
to  hook  your  old  governor." 

.  The  Sillery  must  have  indeed  obscured  Jack's  reason  with  a  vengeance 
to  make  him  venture  this  very  elegant  and  refined  speech  with  the 
Major,  most  fastidious  in  his  ideas  of  good  breeding,  and  most  direful  in 
his  wrath,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  Telfer's  cheek  turned  as  white  witb 
passion  as  the  bronze  would  let  it ;  his  grey  eyes  grew  almost  blaok  as 
they  stared  at  the  young  snob.  He  was  so  supremely  astonished  that 
this  ill-bred  boy  had  actually  dared  thus  to  address  him  ! 

^*  Mr.  Snobley,"  he  said,  with  his  chilled  and  most  ironical  smile,  and  his 
quietest,  most  courteous  voice,  "you  must  learn  good  manners  before 
you  venture  to  parley  with  gentlemen.  Allow  me  to  give  you  your  first 
lesson."  And  stooping,  as  if  to  a  very  little  boy — young  Snobley  was  a 
good  foot  shorter  than  he — the  Major  struck  him  on  the  lips  with  his 
left-hand  French  kid  glove.  It  was  a  very  gentle  blow — it  would  scarcely 
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iMive  reddened  ilhe  TrmMit^u  iBiMAUf  Mn-^Amf^  &ii  the  Bon.  Jiiok  U 
had  eleettrio  tfiect  He  was  beginning'  to  swtofer,  to  ]ook  big,  to  talk  of 
Mtisfaet&OD,  idsuh,  and  all  the  rest  of*  it  (  bat  Teliet  laughed,  bent  his 
bead,  told  him  be  -was  quite  ready  to  Batifiy  bim  to  any  extent  be 
required;  and,  turning  away,  sat  down  to  6cart^  calm  and  impassire  aa 
ever,  and  pleased  gready  with  hamself  for  having  stieneed  this  sQly  youth. 
The  affair  was  much  less  eicoiting  to  bim  than  it  was  to  any  other  man 
in  the  room.  '*  It's  too  great  an  honour  for  bim,  the  yoong  brute,  for 
me  to  be  called  out  by  bim,  as  if  be  were  one  of  us.  I  hate  snobs ;  Lord 
•FeatberweightV  grandfather  was  bntler  to  mine,  and  he  himself  was  a 
cotton<4pintter  in  Lancashire,  and  then  this  Httle  contemptible  pnppy 
daree  to-^—" 

Telfer  finished  bis  sentence  with  a  puff  of  smoke  from  his  meerschaum, 
as  be  eat  in  bis  bedroom  after  the  ball,  into  which  sanctuary  I  had  fol" 
lowed  him  to  talk  a  little  before  turning  in. 

.  ^  To  discuss  the  Tressillian,"  said  L  **  But  that  surprises  me  less, 
old  fellow,  than  that  you  should  champion  her.  What's  it  for?  Has 
bate  turned  to  the  other  thing  ?  Have  you  come  to  think  that,  though 
sbe'd  make  a  very  bad  mother-in-law,  she'd  make  a  charming  wife?  'Pon 
my  life,  if  you  have ^" 

<«Hush!     Don't  jest  P 
'    I  knew  by  the  tone  of  those  three  little  monosyllables  that  the  Major 
was  doae  for^*caoght,  conquered,  and  fettered  by  his  dangerous  foe. 

Tdfer  sat  silent  for  some  minutes,  looking  out  of  the  window  where 
tbe  dawn  was  rising  over  the  hills,  with  a  settled  gloom  upon  his  face. 
Then  be  rose,  and  began  swinging  about  the  room  with  his  firm  cavalry 
tread,  bis  arms  crossed  on  his  chest,  and  his  head  bent  down. 

^  Bv  Heaven !  Vane,"  be  said  at  length,  in  a  tone  low,  but  passionate 
and  bitter,  ^'  I  have  gone  on  like  a  baby  or  a  fool,  playing  with  tools 
tfU  tbey  have  cut  me.  Against  my  will,  against  my  judgment,  against 
reason,  hope,  everything,  I  have  lingered  in  that  girl's  fiisctnations  till  I 
am  bound  Inf  them  hand  and  foot.  I  cannot  deceive  myself,  I  cannot 
sbut  the  truth  out ;  it  was  not  honour,  nor  chivalry,  nor  friendship  that 
made  me  to-night' insult  the  man  who  spoke  jestin^y  of  her;  it  was  love 
— byre  as  mad,  as  reckless,  as  misplaced,  as  ever  cursed  a  man  and  drove 
bim  to  bis  ruin."  He  paused,  breathing  hard,  with  his  teeth  set,  then 
broke  out  again  :  *<  T,  who  held  love  in  such  disdain,  who  have  so  long 
kept  my  passions  in  such  strong  control,  who  thought  no  woman  had  the 

f>wer  to  move  me  against  my  will — I  love  at  last,  despite  myself,  thougb 
know  that  she  is  pitiless,  that  nothing  I  have  said  has  been  able  to 
tmiob  her  into  softer  feeling,  and  that,  mad  as  my  passion  is  for  her,  if 
her  naliiM  be  as  hard  and  haughty  as  I  fear,  I  dare  not,  if  I  could,  make 
ber  my  wife.  No,  Vane,  no,"  he  went  on,  hastily,  as  I  interrupted. 
^  She  does  not  love  me,  she  has  no  gentler  feeling  in  her ;  I  thought 
she  bad,  but  I  was  mistaken.  I  tried  her  several  times,  but  she  will 
never  forgive  my  first  injustice  to  her;  and  to  one  with  so  little  softness 
in  her  nature  I  dare  not  trust  my  peace.  It  were  a  worse  hell  even  than 
that  I  now  endure,  to  have  her  with  me,  loving  her  as  I  do,  and  feel  that 
her  cold  heart  gave  no  response  to  mine ;  to  possess  her  glorious  beauty, 
and  yet  know  that  her  love  and  her  soul  were  dead  in  their  chill  pride 
tome——" 

He  paused  again,  and  leaned  against  the  window,  his  chest  heaving,  and 
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yfldMwL    Tike  pSfa>At.Jhid  aciwr  hgfaw iwi  to  »y  hwKni.  AiBg,  — 
MMriiMtia^he^tutlMfena  woDMHtiirbQ  amrar  dM^  aad  pralMiUgr 
«ioaUl»  kve  Un  in  Mtsrm. 

TBB  DUKL}  Ain>  ITB  OONBBQUXKOn. 

Tbk  oontemfktiUe  young  pupp^y*  fiv  wfaon  TeUbr^oaaideni.tiit  jiani 
of  liiiaU  fiooL  bU  pistol  agii<ftt4«JUiOgOPdiiitbenioa»mif»jaatHeapy> 
sidflfl,  of  the  40th» «  cbum  of  kis  ^nd  up  «t  tbe  Bad^  to  elaim  ^^^aiiar 
hcdon"  tbe  valour  produced  in  bim  by  Sillery  over  uigbt  hanag  hma 
keipt  up  aincB  by  isepioos  dcai^gbts  of  cogsiac  and  Seltaeiw  Haiing 
B^ified  to  Heavyudee  that  tbe  Major  would  do  Mi«.  SnoUey  the  ftffow 
of  shooting  bim  m  the  retired  valley  of  Koaigshoble  at«aiUBiflB  tkeaMt 
di^,  I  went  to  tell  Telfei^  who  bad  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  you^g  Mew's 
QhaUeoga. 

<'  I'd  give  hua  somethiag  to  shoot  me  thveugh  the  hearty''  aasdJ^ 
hitteriy,  '^  but  I  don't  suppose  be  will.  He's  praetised  at  |HgeenSf  not  Jit 
men,  probably.  I  won't  hurt  him  much,  but  a  little  lesson  will  do  hini 
good.  Mind  nobody  in  the  house  gets  wind  of  the  affair.  Though  I 
DUike  a  fool  of  myself  in  her  defenee,  there  is  no  need  that  she  or  ouen 
should  know  it.  £ut  if  the  boy  should  do  for  me,  tell  hert  Vaao*  toll 
her,"  ^d  the  M^r,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  '*  that  I  have  lettnt 
to  iove  her  as  I  never  dreamt  I  should  love  any  womaB^ aiid^ that  I  i^mok 
Uame  her  for  the  just  lesson  she  has  read  me  £br  the  wideness  lapd  4hei 
unjust  prejudice  I  indulged  in  se  bng  towards  her.  She  retaliatod  ^My 
1^^  me,  and  God  forbad  that  she  should  have  one  hoiff  of  her  life  em* 
bttered  through  lemarse  for  me." 

His  voice  sank  into  a  whisper  as  he  spoke;  then^  with  aa  eSoti,  ka 
based  himself  into  ealmaesSy  and  went  to  play  billiards  with  Marc.  Uis 
was  the  man  who,  three  months  before,  had  told  me  with  auoh  ooi^ 
temptttous  decision  that  "  we  need  never  £ftU  in  love  mcdess  it's  ooDveaiaBt; 
and  ss  to  caring  for  a  ^sl  who  doesn't  care  for  us,  that  was  a  waakaeea 
with  which  he  couldn't  sympathise  at  all!" 

Lato  that  night,  Telfer  and  I  coming  down  the  stairs^  met  tibe  Tras* 
sillian  going  up  them  to  her  room.  The  Msjor  stopped  her,  and  held 
out  his  hand,  with  a  aoftoned  light  in  his  eyes.  "  Will  yon.  not 
^ood-hy  ?     I  may  not  see  you  again." 

~  There  was  a  sadness  in  his  smile  bitterly  significant  to  me,  but 
likely  she  didn't  see  it,  not  having  any  key  to  it,  as  I  had. 

Violet  turned  pale,  and  I  fancied  her  lips  twitehed,  but  it  might  he  the 
flickering  of  die  light  of  the  staircase  lamps  on  her  face.  At  any  rate^ 
being  a  young  lady  bom  and  bred  in  good  society,  she  put  her  ]iaiid4a 
his,  with  a  simple  **  What !  are  you  going  away  ?" 

"  Perhaps.    At  any  rate,  let  us  part  in  peace." 

The  proud  man  laughed  as  he  said  it,  though  he  was  enduring  tortureSk 
Violet  heard  the  laugh,  and  didn't  see  the  straining  anxiety  in  his  gaaa. 

She  drew  her  band  rapidly  away.  "  Certoinly.  Bon  voyage.  Major 
Telfer,  and  good  night,"  she  answered,  carelessly  ;  and,  with  a  geaceful 
bend,  the  TressiUian  floated  on  up  the  sturs  with  the  dignity  of  a  yoimg 
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XatforrioolMfL  ttAw  the  vUto  giiwuiwii-  A—  and  dn  fciliriil  hMri, 
with  its  wwath  of  MnahiAmmam,  ami,  ma*ima  rtimimii  nnriiiji  en  hkhi&B* 
All  hope  was  ffone  n»w«  She  ooukL  not  haye  pvted  mth  him  like  this  if 
she  had  cared  for  him  one  straw  mote  than  for  the  flowen  in  her  hair. 
Yet,  in  the  morning,  he  was  going  to  risk  his  life  for  her.  Ah,  well !  IVe 
always  teen  that  ia  lo¥e  thm*8  one  eC  the  two  who  gtrea  all  and  giafts 
nothing. 

In  the  mamiagy  by  five  o'olook,  in  the  valley  of  Kdnigshehle,  a  amig 
kifcof  paatBve land  between  two  naokfl,  where  ae  cnndamae oauld ponnoe 
mpon  m,  young  .Siiobky  laadehia  appeartnawtO'eBjoy  the  hoaoar  of  being 
ata^get  for  oae  of  the  best -shots  in  fi^aiope.  Snobfey  had  a  good  ded  di 
swagger  and  would-be  dash,  and  made  a  great  show  of  pluck,  which  your 
SMtt  of  true  plook  never  does»  Teller  atw)dtaUdiig  to  me  «p  to  the  last 
minute,  took  his  pistol  carelessly  in  his  hand,  and,  withovt  taking  any 
ayaageat  aisa,  fired. 

li  TeUar  made  up  las  mind  to  shoot  off  your  fifth  waislooat  batlBii^ 
your  fifth  waistcoat  button  would  be  irrevocably  doomed;  and  tharsfeN^ 
bayjag  •determined  to  hioiself  to  lodge  a  bullet  in  this  young  pappv's 
left  wrist,  in  the  left  wrist  did  the  ball  lodge.  Snobley  was  ^satiafied^'' 
asvr  amply  satisfied,  I  fimcy,  by  his  looks.  He'd  fired,  and  sent  his  shot 
ngnt  into  the  trunk  of  a  chesnut  growing  sonae  seven  ymsia  off  his  opptK 
aaaft^  to  fiaavyside's  supreme  sooio. 

**  That'll  teach  him  not  to  talk  of  young  ladies  in  his  Jiabille  shng,^ 
said  Telfer,  lighting  his  cigar.  ^*  I  hope  the  Uttle  snob  may  be  tiie 
battet  for  my  kssoa.  Now  I  am  en  route,  I'll  go  over  to  FipeMmd- 
baersbadj  baeskfost  at  the  Hdtel  de  Clrance,  and  go  and  see  Hiunbog- 
andschwerinn :  he  wants  me  to  look  at  some  English  racers  Brookes  haa 
jnafe'Saat  him  over.  Make  n^  eaouses  at  £ssellau$  and  I  say,  Vane,  see 
if  voo  eaa't  get  us  away  ia  a  day  or  two;  have  some  oaU  home^  oraom^ 
tfangi  far  I  shall  never  stand  this  loi^.'' 

With  wbioh  not  over  dear  epeeoh  the  Major  mounted  his  horse  and 
oantoaed  »off  towards  the  Bad. 

I  rode  baok;  went  to  my  own  room,  had  some  ohoeolaie,  read  Pigsadt 
la  JSnrn,  and  about  nocm,  seeing  Virgmie,  the  TressiUian,  and  sffveial 
otheu  out  on  the  terraoe,  went  to  join  tham*  Marc  slipped  his  arm 
thaangh  miaa  and  drew  me  aside. 

*^  I  aay,  Vane,  what's  all  this  about  Telfor  striking  some  fellow  for 
talking  about  the  TressiUian  ?  Stauimgaiim  was  over  here  just  now, 
aad^ld  me  there  was  a  row  in  the  card-room  at  Hnmbi^ndscdiwBrinn's 
hetawoen  Iklfor  and  another  Eag^ishnaa.  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  Is 
it  true  ?" 

'*  So  far  true,"  I  answered,  "*  that  Telfer  put  a  ball  in  the  youth's 
wrist  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning;  and  serve  him  right  too<— he's  an 
ini^pndeBt  young  anob." 

"By  Jove!"  cried  Marc,  ''what  ia  the  world  made  him  take  the 
Tressillian's  part  ?  Have  the  beaux  yeax  really  made  an  impression  on 
the^roost  onimpressioaable  of  men  ?" 

''The  devil  they  have,"  said  I,  crossly ;  "  but  I  wish  she'd  been  at  the 
firsty  for  he's  too  good  a  follow  to  waste  his  best  years  pining  after 
a  pair  of  dsak  eyes." 

Maae  shrugged  his  shodders.     ''Cost  vrai;  but  we're  all  fools  some 
orother.     The  idea  of  lelfor's  ohividiy!     I  deokre it'a quite itta 
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And  ws^y  be  'w^ot»,#i9gu(^  those.  ^oifamooa-Uaea  fiwai'Aloyofi^, 

"  ^  Pbur  <rt'^nt6r  sou  C(£ur^  pour  pl'aire  a  ses  t)eaux  yeux,  . 
•  J*jil  Mif  la  gtterre  nux  rois  :*  je  Paurais  ^aite  aux  dieux ; 

at^d  I  thoi^ht  to  ;nj3etf  that  if  the  TrosaiUUn  pvored  A  De  LoBgaaville; 
I  could  (uid.  it  mmy  soul  tq  i^hoot  her  witfaout  renorse. 

But  a3  I  turp^  awfiy  from  Maro,  Lcame  upon  her*  looking  pale  and 
in  enough  to  aaUsfjr  anjbpdy^  The  -colour  flushed  itito  her  cheeks  as  shd 
saw  me ;  .we  spoke  o£  the  weatbery  the  chances  of  storm,  Floiss's  new 
collar,  and. other  trifles;  then  she  asked  me,  bending  over  her  little 
dog,  ' 

"  Is  Captain  Staurmgaum's  news  true,  that  your  friend  has — has  been* 
^uarrelliog  mtha  young  Englishman  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.  **  I  wonder  Staurmgaurn  told  you  ;  it  is  scarcely 
a  topic  to.  interest  ladies.  Telfer  has  given  the  young  gentleman  a  well- 
merited  lesson."  ■> 

'*  Have  they  fought  V*  she  asked,  breathlessly,  laying  her  band  on  ny 
arm,  and  looking  as  white  as  a  ghost. 

"  Yes,  they  have,'"  said  I ;  '^  and  he  fought,  Miss  Tressillian,  for  cor 
who  gave  him  a  very  cold  adieu  last  night."  ■ 

Her  head  drooped,  she  trembled  perceptibly,  and  the  colour  rosiled 
back  to  her  cheeks. 

'^  Is  he  safe  P"  she  asked,  in  the  lowest  of  whispers. 

'*  Quite,"  I  answered,  quickly,  as  De  Tintiniac  lounged  up  to  ns;  and 
I  left  my  words,  like  a  prudent  diplomatist,  to  bear  fruit  as  best  they- 
might.  ' 

I  wondered  if  she  cared  for  him,  or  if  it  was  merely  a  girl's  natural 
feeling  for  a  man  who  had  let  himself  be  shot  at,  rather  than  hear  a  ligkt 
word  spoken  of  her.  But  they  were  both  so  deuced  proud,  Hea?eii's 
special  intervention  alone  seemed  likely  to  bring  them  together. 

The  Major  didn't  come  home  from  Pipesandbeersbad  till  between  two 
and  three  that  night,  and  he's  told  me  since  that  being  tin  peufau  wit& 
his  self-willed  and  vehement  passion,  never  went  to  bed  at  all,  but  tat 
and  walked  about  his  room  smoking,  unable  to  sleep,  in  a  frame  of  miiid 
tjiat,  when  sane,  a  few  months  before,  he  would  have  pronounced  spoony 
and  contemptible  in  the  lowest  degree.     At  eight  he  strode  forth  into 
the  park,  brushing  off  the  dew  with  his  impatient  steps,  glad  of  that* 
fresh  morning  air  upon  his  brow,  which  was  as  burning  as  our  first  head^i 
ache  £rom  ''  mat  cursed  punch  of  Jones's,"  the  day  after  our  *' first  mme/** 
which  acute  suffering  any  gentleman  who  ever  tasted  that  delicious  m^-1' 
langfe  of  rum  and  milk  and  lemons,  will  keenly  recal  among  othta*pateedM* 
away  passages  of  his  green  youth.  •:  '   i 

.  Telfer  strode  on  an  on,  over  the  molehills  and  througli  the  iunDi, 
down  this  slope  and  up  that,  under  the  oaks,  and  lindens,  and^fir^rees 
gleaming  red  beneath  the  October  sun,  with  very  little  notioa  /oBmheaefii 
he  was  going  or  what  he  was  doing,  a  great  stag^hooad  of  MarcTfeiblv) 
lowing  at  lus  heels.     The  path  he  took,  without  thinking,  lad'  Im' 
to  the  top  of  afock  overhanging  the  Beersbad,  where  that  historic  BtDeaM': 
was  but  a  few  yards  in  width,  and  here  Telfer,  lying  down  with  bib  kwsd>.> 
against  a  plane-tree,  struck  a  fusee  and  lighted  aoi^^ar-^-fot  a  weadTrf/a 
pleasant  companion  in  any  stagaof  e»stencei  if  we're  bappy  we  «aBike>* 
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in  ^.feinessbf  fMirk0it(ftd>(ftiiii}  hv^'itky6M\^'oiti  ettcH  tttigrtnt  cloud; 
and  if  'Wrer>tmb«pp)r,-«M>  smoke  to  cotisole  ^trraelves,  fttid  draw  in  witli 
each  whifF  philosophy  and  peace.  So  the  Major  tmoked  and  thought, 
till  a  bark  from  the  staghound  made  him  look  np. .  On  the  top  of  the 
cUfi&  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  looking  down  into  the  valleys 
below,  with  her  head  tamed  away  ft^in  hiio,  stotfd'Violet  TressiDisn : 
and  at  the  sight  of  thatgraceAil  figure,  with  its  lAdescrinbaUe  high-brea 
air,  I  don't  deobt  the  Major's  ooee  unimpressive  heart  beat  faster  thati  it 
had  ever  done  in  a  charge  or  a  ddrmish.  She  was  ftiH  twenty  feet  above 
faim^  and  the  rodcs  on  which  she  stood  sloped  precipitately  dowil  to  a  Yedge 
eataotly  opposite  that  on  which  he  lay  smoking*-a  ledge  in  reality  but  a 
few  inches  wide,  but  to  which  the  treacherous  boughs  and  ferns  waving 
over  it  gava  a  semblaaee  of  a  firm  broad  footing — a  semblance  which 
(like  a  good  many  other  things  one  meets  with)  it  utterly  failed  to  cark'y 
ont  wfaen  yon  came  to  try  it. 

Violet,  not  seeing  Telfer  lying  perdu  among  the  grass  at  the  foot  of 
his  plane-tree,  walked  along  to  the  edge  of  the  cli^,  her  eyes  on  the 
gfmnd,.so  deep  in  thought  that  she  never  noticed  the  river  beneath,  but 
began  to  descend  the  slope,  little  Floss  coming  with  exceeding  trepida- 
tMoafber-ker;  Telfer  sprang  up  to  warn  her.  ^< Violet  1  Violet!  go 
back  !  go  back !  Oh  I  my  God,  do  you  not  hear  ?"  ' 
•  His  ipassionata  tones  startled  her.  Never  dreaming  he  was  there,  she 
looked  hurriedly  up ;  her  foot  slipped ;  unable  to  stay  her  descent  she  came 
down  the  steep  cliff  with  an  impetus  which,  to  a  certainty,  would  send  her 
dvar  the  narrow  ledge  into  the  river  below — a  fiill  of  fiill  thirty  feet.  To 
see  her  perish  thus  before  his  eyes-^ie  thus  while  he  stood  calmly  by ! 
A  whole  age  of  torture  was  crowded  into  the  misery  of  that  one  brief 
laomen*.  There  was  but  one  way  to  save  her.  He  sprang  across  the 
gMlf  that  parted  them,  while  the  river  in  its  straitened  bed  hissed  and 
fearaed  beneath  him,  and,  standing  on  the  narrow  ledge,  where  there 
seemed  scarce  footing  lor  a  dog,  he  caught  her  as  she  fell  in  his  iron 
graop,  a»  little  swayed  by  the  shock  as  the  rock  on  which  he  stood. 
Holding  her  tight  to  him  with  one  arm,  he  swung  himself  down  by  th^ 
other  to  a  less  dangerous  position,  on  a  flat  plateau  of  cliff,  and  lean* 
i>g  against  one  of  the  linden-trees  on  its  summit  he  bent  over  her ;  his 
eyes  dim,  and  his  pulses  beating  with  the  emotions  he  had  controlled 
while  he  wanted  cool  thought  and  firm  nerve  to  save  her,  but  over  which 
he  had  na  more  power  now.  He  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  forgetting 
pridey  and  dourbt,  and  fear;  and  Violet,  by  way  of  answer,  only  burst  into 
a  paisiott  of  tears.  Who  would  have  recognised  the  proud,  brilliant 
Trcssiliian,  in  the  pale,  trembling  woman  who  sobbed  on  his  breast  with 
the  mb^ndon  of  a  child,  and  who,  at  his  passionate  kisses,  only  blushed  like 
a  wild  rose  ? 

l^sUer  evidently  thoaght  the  transformation  complete,  for  he  fbigot  all 

I  reeewe  resolutions  and  hauteur,  and  potrred  out  the  tenderest  love  for 
a  gill  who^  three  months  before,  he  had  wished  at  the  devil!  And  the 
TressilKan  was  oonqnered  at  hut;  she  was  pitiless  no  longer,  and,  having 
va»piished  him,  was,  woman-like,  ready  to  be  a  slave  to  her  captive ; 
aad  her  eyes  were  never  more  dangerous  than  now,  when,  shy  and 
softened^  tliey  looked  np  throngh  their  tears  into  Telftnr^s. 

What  old  De  Trnttntae  said  of  her  was  tru^,  that  all  her  beauty  wanted 
to^ttake  it-pevfeel  was  Ibr  her  to  be  in  knre! 
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S»  at  leaf!  I  ihovg^ht,  wiBen^  Berenl  koiun  afterwaids,  I  met  tham 
eoniB^  MiroBfl  the  park,  and  I  knew  by  the  glea»of  the  Minor's  eyes  tiMt 
he  bad  kMt  CaloeQlam  and  weaYielet* 

^*  How  stfange  it  is/'  ki^g^hed  Telln:  that  eveaiag,  when  tbey  witse 
akme  ia  Ae  coosenraftoryv  "  that  yon  and  I,  wiio  so  hated  each  otbei^ 
sbaoM  BOW  be  bo  dbar  to  one  anotiser.     OK  Vieiel !  bow  ashamed  I 

el  my*  unyastiiable  pfejudiees,  raj  abomiaable 


«<Tott  wetn  dnadintty  mde,"  said  the  Trsssilwn,  smiling;  «<aiid 
jsrifed  me  fory  craaUy  by  all  Ae  fske  lepouls  that  women  chose  to 
gmmp  of  ne.  Bat  yoo  are  wssiig.  I  never  hatsd  yon.  Your  firthet 
had  spoken  of  yon  as  so  genewms^  so  noUe^  so  ohiiratrons  a  sofalwr,  so 
Uad  a  SMI,  that  I  was  prepared  to  admire  yoo  imaMasely,  aad  when  yen 
kdied  so  sternly  on  me  at  our  fisat  intredndaon,  aad  I  overheard  your 
hitter  words  about  me  at  the  station,  I  really  was  never  more  vsossd  and 
disapposMted  m  my  life.  And  then  a  demon  entesed  mto  me,  and  I 
thooght — fergiTe  me,  Hamiltea  tbet  I  woM  try  to  make  yom  fepeat 
yaar  haetnr  jadgment  aad  recmit  your  prejudieos.  Bat  I  eooU  not 
dwaiye  fight  yea  with  the  ooobess  I  wished ;  year  indifsreaee  begao  to 
pifue  me  more  and  more.  Woonds  from  yoa  rankled  as  they  did  from 
no  one  else,  and  something  besides  pride  made  me  feel  your  negleei  so 
keenly*  I  had  meant  yes,  I  most  tell  ymi  ali,"  and  the  TwwsiHwmy  in 
her  soft  repentance^  looked,  Trifer  thoognl,  more  bewitohing  than  in  bet 
meet  brilliant  moments  **  I  had  wiebed,"  she  went  on  in  a  whiter, 
with  her  eoloor  bright,  **to  make  yon  regret  yoor  injostioe,  to  eon<{o«r 

Cr  stttbbotn  prid^  and  to  nvenge  myself  on  ycm  for  aU  the  wrong  yen 
.  done  me  in  thoughts  aad  woraa.  But,  yon  see,  I  wasn't  so  strong 
ae  I  fancied;  I  thought  I  oonld  fsnee  with  the  buttona  en,  but  i  waa 
auataken,  and — aad — when  I  heard  that  you  had  faagbt  for  me,  I  knew 
than  that  ■  "  And  Violet  stopped  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh;  the  sigk 
fer  the  past,  I  supposs^  aad  the  smile  for  the  prosent. 

<«  Wdl,  Booa  souHnes  qaittss,  dearest,"  smiled  Telfer.  <«  Tbaak  Heavea  I 
we  no  longer  need  reproach  each  ether.  Toa  many  eUiwte  the  one  they 
love  into  an  ideal  of  snob  superhuman  exeelleoee,  that  at  the  first  shadow 
of  mcrtalify  they  see  Aeir  poor  idol  is  shivered  from  its  aedestaL  But 
we  have  sees  die  worat  side  of  each  other's  chaiastcr,  Violet,  and  heaoe- 
fbatb  lo^  shall  cover  all  faults,  and  aubdae  all  pride  between  na" 

Telfer  kept  his  word.  Th^  had  bad  thctr  last  quarrel,  and  boned 
their  last  sasptcum  before  Aeir  marriage,  and  were  not,  like  the  giae 
lality,  doves  first  and  tieeea  after.  The  governor,  of  course,  was-charaasd 
that  a  match  on  which  ne  bad  secretly  set  his  heart  had  brought  itaalf 
about  ao  neatly  wiAoat  Ina  inteiferenoe.  He  had  began  to  dsupaii  of 
his  son's  ever  giving  Torwood  a  mistress,  and  the  diamonds  be  gave 
Violet,  in  the  ezceaa  of  bis  pleaemw,  bsonght  her  no  end  of  female  ene- 
mies, fer  they  were  some  of  the  finest  water  in  the  kingdom.  Sridom, 
indeed,  has  slander  been  productive  of  such  good  froits,  for  rarely,  wery 
lare^,  does  that  Upaa-tree  pat  fertk  any  but  Dead  Sea  apples. 

Violet  TressiUiaa  «7at  Violet  Telfer  before  the  Christmaa  leoesa,  bat  I 
coosideved  the  bet  drawn.  So  Telfer  and  I  ezchan^  the  roen  fiUy  and 
the  colt,  and  Calceokria  ia  the  Torwood  stables,  ana  Jockey  Club  in  my 
stalls,  stand  witnesses  to  this  day  of  Oub  WAOsa,  Aa>D  how  tbb 
Major  Lost  and  Won. 
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Ai»iy»8eaaoniBMbofaB^wfaodMr  bogy  ciridle^.  lab  iiok»  »# 
^  %  firaA  Bpnog  of  liib  sad  wovemta ♦  witidn.  Wbb  iImi 
gf— tt  IsavQ^come  fiarth  aaew  in  the  niiuhine,  the  hardest  hibevrerwift 
fmmn  a  BiMn««l  t»  renieinlier  that  ive  im^  hoiuiiir  our  Uakev  hj  enjay^ 
lilg  fiiB  work  aa  ipbU  at  hy  dauig  o«r  ewn.  Nature  hr  putting  att  bwgay 
attire  as  if  for  a  holidaj,  and*  with  sjnnpa^tic  feaKngv  iranaas  aafMSHB 
aik  aSrasb  the  faMtian,  '<  Wlwrfr  shall  we  90  this  Teari" 

To  faftrnw taa  iaDpalw  aaif  we  weie  birds  af  Ase ma  nay  natabvag^ 
bathe  wisssit  uwsiv  bufe  daabtless  tfisre  are  times  in  al  ear  livaa  wbw 
V»sha«U.ba  befctsa  fior  ^a  cb«ngo»**  and  when  it  is  T«ry  well  i£  wa  baaat 
c^  to  sagrt  ^  Wheia  abidl  wa  go?**  It  migbt  ssaai,  in  ona  seaasv^we 
OSM  not  go  wrong)  Aa  wo^  being  sa  vary  well  wardiy^  and,  if  wa  mm 
t»  boliasD  wadawa  Pfeiffcr»  s^aasil^ytobe  seeifcsaan  is  its  MmotastpartSb 
Sha-abysat  af  tha  fidlowing  leanaks^  however,  is  to  help  tha  obeiaa  of 
inqniianiwboniav  be  seabng  ad^isa  within  a  aanowar  Kmit*  Withnst 
fMslhsi'  fiaebsa^  1  will  soppose  flie'  case  of  saaia  w1b>  hsaa  fiaa  aa  six 
waaka' leiansa fasfasa them,  aad  thongh  wi8faing> to. aaoid maab fatigaaof 
bod^  or  ejHsitement  of  mind,  wonld  seek  a  firssh  ctimata  and  a  ipesh  siuiia 
wkaaain.  ta  shake  off  the  wiatex's  iwiuenK%  or  tfie  pieusmo  of  ansnaty,  or 
tha  WBBiinii  that  aamafewa  aaoias  apea  tbe  best  kb  tbs  aBeeaBtfial 
oaoBa  afdbulj  lilfe  To  any  such  I  wanU  say,  Ga  into  Geiniany^--ga  ta 
Eoss— drink  the  waters  and  eat  the  grapes  aad  be  isfccAed:  with  Aa 
phawpt  potuaea  af  that  snany,  ehaavfiul  Rhiae  Taftey. 

SiBS»  or  ««fiad  Bms*'  (Aa^ieA,  ^tha  Bath  af  Ems"))  »  aUowad  tar 
ba  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  healtkAd  of  Ciemian  walaiingwplaaes> 
Sttuated  in  the  Dodbf  of  Nassau,  sis  milea  from  CobiaatB,  and  ^  1^ 
baak  <^  the  lUiina^  it  is  vary  easjr  of  acaeas.  Fiom  ReMerdam,  Antwerp, 
Qfttand,  Gdak,  yon  may  reach  it  by  a  two  days'  jonniey.  I  do  not, 
hamevar,  jaoommaad  sami  rapid  traTeKing,  if  you  be-new  to  die  sights  e£ 
fasaiga  towns ;  nor  would  yo»  do  best  to  tabe,  as  I  did,  the  first  raatc^ 
dma|^  it  is  the  skeapestr— aaraely,  "Aat  by  Rotteidam. 

Between  this  amphibians  town  and  Cologne  there  is  litda  to  be  seea* 
Tha  dull  fkt  fidds  and  wide  ditches  of  Holland  may  be  imagined  by  any 
ona  who  has  aeqoaintBBca  with  Lincolnshire,  or  tha  low  kmd  on  the 
Lancashire  coast 

Kor  ia  Rotterdam,  thongh  earions  eaeii^h  in  itself,  a  sofficieat  induce- 
meat  to  pass  tha  night  on  the  sofa  of  a  Rfaiae  steamer,  espeeially  as  a 
Tery  £ur  idea  of  it  may  be  obtEdned  by  a  vkit  to  the  Cheyn^^aUc^ 
Chakea,  wbkh  I  think,  kke  its  Dutch^looking  neighbonr,  the  haspitBl^ 
maat  hare  bean  built  under  the  direction  of  William  III.  In  imagine^ 
tiaa,  narrow  the  Thames  at  Chelsea  to  the  dimension  of  a  canal^  and  on 
the  opposite  bank,  instead  of  one  ''red  house/'  build  a  row  feeing  thoaa 
of  the  Ch^na-walk,  and  m  all  respects  like  them;  plant  another  line  of 
fnMUgroiWB  irses,  and  let  Dutch  BuUs  or  Bamborg  grapes  replace  the 
"  two  a  penny  oranges"  on  the  staUs  beneath ;  fill  the  river  with  larger 
aad  higher  maated  Tsssels  than  are  to  be  seen  mooied  at  Chelsea,  aad 
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ou  have  a  piotuie  of  all  the  streete  of  the  Northern  Venice— Rotterdam, 
t  seems  to  oeoome  less  and  less  a  resort  to  tourists,  and  the  best  hotel  of 
the  place  has  been  latelj  closed. 

I  will  suppose  you  then  to  have  reached  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  by  one 
of  the  other  routes.  The  cathedral  of  old  Cologne  cannot  be  seen  by 
substitute,  or  imagined.  No  such  solemn  space  and  width  of  nave,  no 
such  brilliant  colouring  of  windows,  can  be  found,  no,  not  in  York  Minster. 
See  it,  however,  if  you  can,  in  light  and  sunshine,  not,  as  was  my  own 
case,  in  rain  and  fog.  Rain  and  chilly  fog  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
Rhine,  and  at  Cologne,  with  all  its  treasures,  evil  odours  also  ;  and  those 
travelltng  for  health  will  do  well  not  to  linger  there  too  long. 

Between  Cologne  and  Coblentz  a  pleasant  day's  sail  awaits  you,  which 
you  need  not  enjoy  at  all  the  less  if  it  be  true  that  some  tourists  hare 
overpraised  the  Rhme.  It  were  well,  however,  if  nothing  suffered  more 
from  a  little  overpraise.  Its  hill  sides,  and  most  strange  old  towns  and 
villages,  with  unimagined  shape  of  roof  and  gable,  its  quaint  church 
towers,  its  floating  rafts,  its  boats  of  pilgrims  with  banner  and  in  holiday 
attire,  all  make  very  pleasant  pictures,  though  it  be  conceded  that  the 
"  castles"  really  have  been  too  much  vaunted,  that  Stolaenfels  is  covered 
with  stucco,  and  Rheineck  modernised,  and  occupied  by  an  Irishman. 

The  interest  increases  at  each  turn  of  the  river,  and  should  you  reach 
Coblents  at  sunset,  you  will  hardly  fail  to  call  the  scene  reflected  in  such 
deep  colour,  in  the  quiet  water,  a  very  beautiful  one. 

Arrived  at  Coblents,  you  will  do  well  to  halt  at  the  Belle  Vue  Hotel, 
close  to  the  landing-pier,  and  overlooking  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein, 
which,  thoueh  like  the  rest  grander  in  name  than  reality,  crowns  pic- 
turesquely the  opposite  heights. 

Coblentz,  though  without  any  one  very  striking  object,  well  repays 
some  researeh ;  and  a  solitary  ramble  there  is  one  among  many  pleasant 
remembrances  of  a  pleasant  time. 

For  there  is  great  pleasure  in  wandering  about  a  strange  place,  with  no 
special  sight  to  see— ^no  sight  that  is  of  imperative  necessity  to  be  eeen. 
In  all  places  where  men  have  lived  for  centuries,  leaving  the  impress  of 
their  lives  on  dwelling-house  and  church,  there  must  be  sights  and 
thoughts  of  interest ;  and  of  such  there  can  be  no  lack  in  the  old  streets 
of  Coblentz.  Not  that  it  is  entirely  without  some  more  marked  objects  of 
notoriety,  duly  noted  by  Bradshaw  (my  only  guide-book),  i.e,  a  bridge 
of  many  arehes,  celebrated  alike  by  Turner  and  Ruskin,  and  a  church-— 
a  strange  old  chureh — called  St  Castor,  where  the  grandsons  of  Charle- 
magne met  to  diride  his  dominions. 

No  need,  however,  to  think  solely  of  the  past;  it  is  market-day,  and 
Coblentz  is  full  of  present  life  and  motion,  and  the  brightest  sunshine. 
The  maiden  driving  the  oxen  in  that  light  cart,  laden  with  fagots, 
her  beautiful  hair  partly  covered  with  a  silk  embroidered  cap  and  ^sstened 
with  a  silrer  bodkm,  tne  sign  that  she  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  would  make 
a  pretty  study  for  an  artist ;  to  say  nothing  of  that  wreath  of  the  brightest 
blue  convolvolus  twining  over  the  stone  carving  in  a  court  that  most 
once  have  been  the  entrance  to  a  palace,  though  now  used  as  a  ooal-yard. 

But  to  proceed.  A  further  half-hour*8  sail  up  the  Rhine  will  bring 
you  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  tributary  stream,  the  Lahn,  and  its  port, 
Lafanstttn — a  most  pieturesque  collection  of  old  houses,  towers,  churches, 
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and  boat  aittita.  TUs  is  .tka  pdiuioC  di0eiiibarkftii<«i  for JBmsy  whUli  lies 
about  six  mika  up  the  wooded  valley  of  the..IiaWi»  aod may  be  reaehod 
either  by  the  little  newly-cut  railway  on  the  left  bank,  ot  -byi  the  j^oad  on  the 
opposite  aide  across*  the  ferry»  wbioh,  if.  you  are  a  draughtsmani  you  wUl 
not  pass  without  a  sketch  $  the  whole  dnve^  .indeed,  is  full  of  su(&  mate- 
rials. Whiohever  route  you  take^  you  are  pretty  sure  of  a  pleasant  sens^ 
tion  on  reaching  your  destination. 

Ems  is  really  a  very  pretty  place;  my  fellow  travellers,  who  were  well 
aoqaainted  with  the  ryreneesi  said,  as  we  came  in  sight  of  its  white 
houses,  with  trees  and  g^reen  slopes  skirtine  the  river-side,  and  overhung 
with  high  wooded  hills,  that  it  reminded  mem  of  some  of  the  most  pio< 
tuiesque  Fyrenean  scenes.  And  now,  if  arriving  on  the  left  bank,  havii^ 
crossed  the  Lahn  by  the  bridge  of  boats,  proceed  along  the  one  nuun 
street,  bordered  by  various  '*  ho&"  on  one  side,  and  avenues  of  walnut  on 
the  other,  to  the  "  Vier  Jahrsseiten,"  or  Four  Seasons  Hotel,  whero 
you  may  safely  halt.  Here  both  English  and  French  are  spoken,  and 
you  will  find  every  safficient  comfort,  at  the  not  unreasonable  charge  of 
two  thaiers,  or  about  six  shillings  a  day.  This  will  include  your  room, 
broakfiBt,  tea,  and  a  table  d'hdte  £nner  of  only  too  many  courses.  Private 
apartments,  though  not  so  commonly  resorted  to  by  £ms  visitors  as  the 
hotels,  are,  however,  more  moderate  in  price.  Ems  is  noted  by  Brad- 
shaw  as  an  "  expensive  place ;"  but  at  least  it  is  specially  one  where  you 
should  be  able  to  make  a  faar  calculation  of  that  important  matter,  the 
cost  of  living.  The  price  of  so  many  things  being  regulated  by  tariff, 
you  need  seldom  or  ever  pay  that  indefinite  sum,  "what  you  please." 
In  the  entrance  of  the  hotels  hang  cartes  of  the  tariff,  or  tax,  for  car- 
riages, mules,  and  donkeys,  with  8ie  "  trink  geld,"  or  gratuity  for  the 
driver,  specified.  There  is  also  a  wash  tax,  and  cartes  with  lists  of 
clothes,  and  prices  for  the  washing  of  each  article  a£Sxed,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  in  eases  of  dispute  with  the  '^  waschfrau,"  not  that  the  Germans 
seem  to  be  in  any  way  exorbitant  in  their  demands  upon  strangers. 

A  small  subscription  of  about  four  shillings  for  the  season  gives  admit- 
tance to  the  public  walks  (of  which  an  excellent  band  seems  to  be  consi- 
dered as  much  a  part  as  the  walnut  and  acacia  trees),  as  well  as  to  the 
Cunaal,  with  its  beautiful  hall  and  nightly  concerts.  Here  also  the 
subscriber  has  the  use  of  the  chief  newspapers,  including  the  Times,  and 
other  periodicals— German,  French,  and  English — as  well  as  the  more 
donbtnil  privilege  of  admittance  to  the  eambling-tables.  Gambling  is 
not  carried  on  at  Ems  with  the  same  avidity  as  at  other  German  water- 
ing-places; but  even  here  the  eager  faces,  seen  by  the  light  of  shaded 
lamps,  which  straggles  with  the  daylight,  is  the  one  unpleasant  scene  of 
the  place.  The  balls  here  are  well  conducted.  The  Cursaal  is  close  to 
the  Four  Seasons  Hotel,  which  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  within 
a  few  yatds  of  the  mineral  springs. 

-.These  springs  are  situated  in  the  old  Curhaus:  the  two  principal 
risOtat  eaoh  end  of  a  long  arched  passage,  or  arcade,  which,  becoming 
heated  with  the  steam  of  the  waters,  forms  an  excellent  promenade  for 
delicate  persons  in  the  early  mornings  of  spring  or  autumn.  Under  the 
same  roof  apartments  are  to  be  had,  so  that  the  inmates  might  drink  the 
waters,  and  avoid  ever  breathing  the  outer  air,  should  that  be  desirable. 

.Of  the  mediciDal  properties  of  these  waters  full  information  may  be 
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dbtakwd  by  fefierring  to  •  liiOe  tnatiM,  eiiiilM  ^  Tlie  Thoml  Spffiagi 
of  Bmf,"  by  Dr.  wi  Ibell,  rwident  pbyticiaa  in  4bo  plaoe;  tbey  ire  doo 
dMcribed  by  GoBBtMtiii  Jmms  in  bis  wmk  «<  Sor  let  Eaox  Mminimi'* 
oitber  book  may  be  pvoourad  £pom  H.  Baiili^re^  tbe  foreigii  publisber  m 
Regent-etreet.  The  fbUowing  aaalysif  oi  the  two  pnacipal  spnafs  if 
from  the  woik  of  Von  Ibell: 

The  Krachachen  (Source  du  Eobinet),  temperature  86°  F.  Sixteen  onioes 
of  this  water  contain  the  following  chemieal  conatituents : 

QnAnt. 

Bi'caxbonate  of  9oda 12.6108 

Solnhate  of  soda 0.3981 

Chloride  of  Bodimm 6^49 

Chloride  of  magBesiom 0.S758 

Carbonate  of  lithiam! .        .....       traces. 

SiUca 0.3842 

Carbonate  of  protoxyde  of  iron,  with  traces  of 

manganese 0.0096 

AlnifitTm 0.0696 

Carbonate  of  line,  with  tiaoes  of  stiontia  •  .  1.4400 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  .....  0.4976 
free  carbonic  acKi 12.6140 

The  Kesselbrmmen  (Source  de  la  Chaudi^re),  temperatnie  lir*  F.  Sixteea 
ounces  of  water  contain : 

QralM. 

Bi-caibonate  of  soda 14.7418 

Sulphate  of  soda 0.3638 

Chloride  of  sodium 7.0216 

Chloride  of  magiiesium 0.3318 

Carbonate  of  litnium traces. 

SiUca 0.3684 

Carbonate  of  protoxyde  of  iron^  with  tnioes  of 

maaganese 0U)676 

Alumina 0.1184 

Carbonate  of  liroe»  with  traces  of  strontia    .        .  1.4474 

Carbonate  of  ma^esia 0.3200 

Free  carbonic  acid 7.4250 

Enumerating  tbe  afibctions  of  the  chest  and  throat,  for  wbich,  amongst 
others,  these  waters  are  strongly  recommended,  the  same  author  saja : 
^*  Chrome  catarrhs  of  the  air-passages,  especially  of  the  bronchi,  are 
cessfully  treated  by  a  methodical  internal,  and  subsequently  external, 
hibition  of  our  tnermals."  And  again  :  *<  There  is  a  chrome  form  of 
catarrh  which  results  from  a  state  of  irritation  in  the  mucous  membme 
of  the  larynx.  Singers,  public  speakers,  and  those  engi^ed  in  taitioo, 
are,  from  the  nature  of  their  aTocattons,  peculiarly  liable  to  this  com- 
plaint, in  removing  which  the  waters  of  Ems,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  will 
work  wonders." 

I  was  told  that,  two  summers  ago,  Jenny  Lind  here  rseovered  three 
notes,  and  sang  at  a  concert  for  a  charitable  purpose  with  all  her  early 
power  and  clearness.  1  was  also  told  by  a  muleteer,  that  the  best  emc 
for  a  cold  was  a  glass  of  the  Kesselbrmmen.  No  one,  in  fbct,  who  has 
taken  this  water  can  doubt  its  soothing  effect  on  the  throat  and  cheat 

The  water>drinking,  at  least,  is  not  an  ^  expensifc"  item  of  Em$  life; 
the  regulation  fiee  to  the  well-woman,  or  **  Tnok  Madehen,''  bemg  bat  a 
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gulden,  or  about  Is.  8d.  per  montk  To  this  you  must  add  the  purchaie 
<^  a  drialoBg-ciqp,  as  coidy  as  you  please,  each  person  being  expected  to 
proride  their  own,  and  you  will  nardly  leave  Eros  without  carrying 
away  some  other  specimens  from  the  stalls  of  Bohemian  glass  wUdi 
decorate  the  drinkiag-haU — remiadiog  me  of  the  Great  Ezhtbitionf  and 
displaying  many  articles  worthy  of  prize  medals. 

Adjoining  the  drinking  hall  are  the  hathS|  generally  recommended  as 
accompaaimente  to  the  water-dridcing ;  but  neither  should  be  resoited 
to  without  the  advice  of  a  physiciaa.  The  two  of  chief  note  at  Ems  are 
Dr.  Ton  Ibeil,  already  mentioned,  who  is  resident  there,  and  Dr.  Zoust, 
perhaps  the  more  valued  of  the  two,  as  living  at  Coblents,  and  only  pay- 
ing daily  visit  to  Ems.  To  judge  from  my  own  observation,  both  have 
very  frequently  the  pleasure  of  seeing  th^ir  patients  depart  much  better 
than  they  came. 

If  the  waters,  howeveiv  are  a  primary  cause,  no  doubt  the  out-door 
life  in  bright  scenes  and  in  so  genial  aa  atmosphere  is  to  be  accounted  a 
secondary  cause  of  the  amenoed  health  which  generally  repays  those 
who  come  here.  Not  that  I  would  for  a  moment  detract  from  the  repix- 
tation  of  the  Ems  waters,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  ^ere  can  be  no 
remedy  more  agreeable  than  that  of  mioMai  waters ;  springing  fireely 
from  the  earA,  they  seem  the  special  gift  of  God — pools  of  Bethesda, 
troubled*  perhaps,  by  an  angel — for  healing  the  ills  of  man.  They 
spring  too,  generally,  as  here,  in  beautiful  places ;  and  though  this  may 
be  said  to  arise  from  the  natural  conformation  of  rocks  containing  mi- 
neral deposits^  I  know  not  that  we  should  iM  wise  in  refusing  to  see 
therein  aa  additional  cause  of  pleasure  and  thankfulness. 

As  regards  the  best  season  for  visiting  Ems,  I  was  myself  there  in  the 
glowing  sunshine  of  September,  when  at  mid-day  the  thermometer  some- 
times stood  at  75^;  nothing  could  be  more  delightful.  The  early 
momiags,  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  were  occasionally  chill  and 
lais^,  and  the  aionths  of  May  and  June  are  more  frequently  recom- 
mended fer  those  visiting  the  place  for  hetdth's  sake  only.  April  even 
is  said  to  be  very  pleasant  in  this  favoured  valley,  which  lies  well  shel*- 
tered  from  the  north  and  easterly  winda  July  and  August  constitute 
more  e^iecially  '^  the  season,"  when  the  heat  is  often  great  and  Ems 
.  over-full,  thoHgh  shade  and  quiet  are  readily  obtainable.  In  September, 
tha  beanti&l  chorale  which  opens  the  day's  concert  collects  a  diminished 
group  of  water-drinkersy  still,  however,  displaying  every  variety  of 
coloar  and  toilet,  horn  the  gay  costume  of  the  Parisian  and  still  gayer 
finery  of  the  E«nglish  fisshionist,  to  the  sober  but  more  picturesque  attire 
«f  Uie  sister  of  eharity^i  At  all  parts  of  the  season  Ems  will  furnish  no 
lack  of  "  bits  of  colow^'  to  the  artist,  £(»*,  besides  the  dress  of  its  visitor^ 
the  bright  ed^^gs  of  its  window  awnings,  its  flowery  balconies,  and 
Mght  green  shatters,  the  mules  and  donkeys  have  aU  scarlet  saddle- 
cloths, and  their  drivers  (one  to  each  animal,  proving  the  work  for  able- 
boditel  men  in  this  part  of  Grermany  not  very  great)  wear  the  bluest  of 
blouses. 

la  Sqstember  the  roadsides  are  hung  with  the  red  and  purple  of  ripen- 
ing grapes  and  apples ;  the  valley  is  quite  an  apple  orchard,  and  its 
south  skie  a  suceessioa  of  vineyards.  The  wild  flowers  are  mostly  over,  but 
to  any  one  who  delights  ia  lovely  colour^  the  autuma  crocuses,  in  msiiWB 
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of  pink  lilac  on  the  bright  green  g^rass,  are  themselves  worth  a  long 
journey  to  see.  The  aster,  too,  is  a  native  here,  and  flourishes  well  in 
garden  or  copse ;  chicory  and  tansey  also  grow  wild. 

The  neighbouring  country,  though  not  grand,  is  very  pretty — the  hills 
clothed  with  orchards  and  woods,  and  from  their  heights  commanding  views 
new  to  an  English  eye ;  wide  stretches  of  undulating  foliage ;  the  Rhine, 
like  a  silver  thread,  winding  in  the  distance — but  for  miles  hardly  a  trace 
of  human  habitation.  The  villages  chiefly  nestle  in  the  valleys,  by  a  river 
side.  The  Lahn  is  rich  in  such,  and  they  form  a  very  picturesque  feature 
of  the  Ems  neighbourhood,  with  strange  church  belfry  and  high-pitched 
gable,  a  projecting  story  or  window  added,  as  occasion  needed,  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  speaking  well  for  the  builders  of  those  old  days,  before  con- 
tracts or  piece-work  were  known.  As  a  picture,  every  building  in  some 
of  these  old  German  villages  would  put  the  half-timbered  houses  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  to  shame,  even  without  the  vine  wreaths  round  its 
windows ;  but  there  is  little  cleanliness  or  snugness  about  them.  Dan- 
senau,  with  its  old  walls  and  ruined  towers,  said  to  date  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  is  a  happy  place  indeed  for  a  day's  sketching;  but  one  does 
not,  in  imagination,  like  to  follow  its  inhabitants  into  their  picturesque 
houses,  or  wink  of  their  lives  in  the  comfortless  dirt  within.  The  ferry 
opposite  Niemen  is  another  pleasant  place  where  to  study  for  an  autumn, 
afternoon  village  costume  and  architecture,  if  you  can  preserve  the 
happy  illusion  Uiat  this  peasant  life,  so  telling  in  a  picture,  has  no  reverse 
side  which  one  might  shrink  from  looking  into ;  not  that  there  seemed 
to  be  any  sharp  distress,  still  less  beggary,  in  these  Old- World  places.  I  do 
not  remember,  indeed,  to  have  seen  a  beggar  in  any  place  which  I  passed 
through  in  Germany,  nor,  by  the  way,  a  single  *^  broom-girl.  Clean 
German  villages,  however,  are  by  no  means  fabulous ;  we  saw  many 
much  cleaner  and  newer,  if  less  striking,  than  Dansenau.  Ems  itself  is 
a  model  of  cleanliness,  and  a  proof  that  the  clean  and  the  picturesque  are 
not  incompatible.  Not  so  Braubach,  a  more  distant  excursion,  not  on  the 
Lahn,  but  on  the  Rhine.  I  have  a  pleasant  recollection  of  a  hot  day  at 
Braubach,  the  pilgrim  procession  in  the  wonderful  old  streets,  the  sour 
wine  and  bad  dinner  in  the  large  empty  inn,  once  a  palace,  the  shade  of 
the  walnuts  in  its  court-yard,  and,  above  all,  the  drive  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  by  the  sparkling  river,  among  the  orchards  and  vineyards.  The 
vintage  here  was  iust  beginning,  and  an  old  woman  by  the  roadside 
threw  a  bunch  of  black  grapes  into  the  carriage,  with  a  pleasant  smile  at 
the  English  travellers ;  they  were  the  first  freshly  gathered  grapes  I  had 
tasted.  To  get  into  a  vineyard  seems  quite  the  last  thing  one  can  do  in 
Germany,  the  owners  even  being  excluded  until  a  certain  day,  regulated 
by  authority,  lest  the  fruit  should  be  gathered  unripe,  and  the  wine  of 
the  neighbourhood  brought  into  disrepute.  The  "  Emser  "  wine  has  a 
character  to  keep.  In  September,  however,  grapes  become  plentiful 
(varying  in  price  from  twopence  to  sixpence  a  pound)  all  over  Germany. 
They  form  no  small  attraction  in  an  autumn  visit,  and  the  **  grape  cure,** 
which  is  by  no  means  an  ima^nary  remedy,  may  follow  very  advan- 
tageously, or  even  accompany,  a  course  of  the  Ems  water.  The  whole 
duchy  of  Nassau  is  a  land  rich  in  vineyards  as  in  beauty. 

I  have  still  to  speak  of  the  little  town  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Nassau,  also  on  the  Lahn,  a  few  miles  above  Ems,  a  thriving  place^ 
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where  the  new  and  old  have  entered  into  (liendly  compact,  is  the  capital 
of  the  duchy.  The  duke  and  his  pretty  duchess,  however,  do  not  reside 
here,  hut  at  Bieberich,  which  you  should  also  see,  as  well  as  Wiesbaden, 
Schwalbach,  Schlangenbad,  and  the  many  other  places  of  interest,  which 
I  cannot  now  particularise,  belonging  to  this  beautiful  territory. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Nassau  are  Protestants — Lutherans,  as  we 
should  formerly  have  called  them — and  Nassau  is  a  Ph)testant  state. 
The  exact  proportion  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Ems  I  did  not  learn,  but  that  of  the  former  is  considerable. 
Apparently  no  rery  hostile  feeling  exists  between  them,  and  in  one 
cemetery  the  dead  of  both  communions  sleep  together,  and  before  inter- 
ment they  rest  in  the  same  building.     It  is  not  permitted  to  keep  the 
dead  in  a  dwelling-house  beyond  a  few  hours,  after  which  they  are  re- 
moved to  an  edifice  in  the  ourying-ground,  and  there  remain  in  un- 
covered coffins  till  the  funeral  day  approaches.   Another  German  custom 
relating  to  the  dead  is  to  prefix  the  word  "  selig,"  or  blessed,  before  their 
names;  a  good  substitute  surely  for  the  ''poor,"  too  frequently  used 
among  ourselves  in  the  like  cases.     The  inhabitants  of  Ems,  Protestant 
and  Romanist,  appeared  quiet,  industrious,  and  well  disposed ;  and,  inva- 
riably kind  and  civil  to  strangers,  they  form  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the 
German  character.     In  the  duchy  of  Nassau  education  is  compulsory, 
and  the  government  schools  in  Ems  appear  well  conducted ;  those  of  the 
higher  dass,  under  the  management  of  a  first-rate  professor,  are  ad- 
mirably so.     In  all,  the  pupils  learn  to  sing  by  note,  and  perform  very 
creditably.     The  Lutheran,  or,  to  speak  correctly,  the  Evangelical,  much 
exceeds  the  Romish  church  in  size,  and  is  filled  each  Sunday  by  a  large 
congregation,  who,  with  one  voice,  sing  the  fine  old  chorales,  many  of 
which  were  composed  by  Luther.     The  form  of  worship,  I  believe^  much 
resembles  that  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland.  Here,  also,  until  within 
the  last  year,  was  celebrated  the  English  Episcopal  service,  now  held  in 
a  beautiful  little  church,  which,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Rey. 
J.  Parminter,  for  nine  years  the  respected  English  clergyman  of  Ems, 
has  been  newly  erected.     Simple  and  beautiful,  it  has  that  look  of  home 
in  the  strange  land  which,  in  a  higher  sense,  every  church  should  have. 
Twice  daily  the  bell  tolls  for  morning  and  evening  prayer,  which  nowhere 
in  England  can  be  conducted  more  reverently,  or,  on  Sunday,  followed 
by  sermons  more  interesting  or  impressive.    It  is,  indeed,  the  fiiult  of  the 
hearers  if  they  leave  Ems  the  better  in  bodily  health  alone.     The  church 
porch,  at  present  of  wood  only,  and  temporary,  is  lined  with  the  well- 
chosen  books  of  a  lending  library,  for  the  free  use  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  the  clergyman  is  equally  ready  to 
offer,  and  to  give,  all  the  help  in  his  power  to  any  fellow-countryman 
who  needs  it.     The  only  thing  about  this  church  to  be  regretted  is  the 
smallness  of  its  stipend.     But  Sunday  at  Ems,  as  at  other  foreign  places, 
is  not  the  day  of  quiet  we  are  happily  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
name ;  far  otherwise.     The  band  plays  as  on  other  days,  and  the  same 
music,  and  after  the  hour  of  morning  service  the  shops  generally  are 
open.     Many  of  them  are  kept  by  Jews.     Such,  towards  the  end  of 
September,  were  closed  for  three  days,  in  honour  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles.    In  the  garden  belonging  tn  a  Jewish  house  we  saw  the  little 
"  booth  **  in  which,  during  the  festival,  the  inmates  took  their  meals ;  a 
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poor  Kttle  shed,  about  six  feet  square,  roofed  tvith  beaB-staHof,  and  offna- 
mented  within  by  green  spraje,  strings  of  red  hips,  and  apples;  a  very 
pitiful  memento  of  the  old  dajs  in  their  own  land.  For  llie  most  part, 
the  Jews  at  Ems  are  doubly  wanderers,  coming  with  their  warn  €or  the 
season,  and  leaving  at  its  close,  as  all  the  stranger  popolation  were  bow 
preparing  to  do,  ourselves  unwillinglj  anK>ng8t  the  number.  The  end  of 
September  waa  come,  but  the  weather,  brokeo  by  one  day's  heavy  rain, 
was  a?ain  lovely,  and  the  sunset  each  evening  transformed  the  Laha  into 
a  ilooa  of  gold  and  crimson.  I  would  gladly  have  lingered  among  ike 
grapes  and  reddening  vine-leaves,  and  seen  this  happy  valley  in  the  rich 
October  and  the  still  November  days ;  bat  the  diners  at  Uie  table  d'hdt6 
had  shrunk  to  some  half-dozen,  and  the  courses  were  no  less  diminished  ; 
the  hotel  were  almost  empty,  and  the  servants  were  being  disdiarged ;  the 
fashionable  shops  were  altogether  shnt  up;  the  Cursaaf  also  was  clescd, 
and  the  band  had  played  a  farewell  serenade  by  aooalight  is  the  open 
air ;  my  friends  were  departing,  and  I  too  must  say  good*by  to  pleanat 
Ems,  and  the  happy  days  we  had  spent  there  together. 
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BY  WALTXR  THORNBUKT. 

((^onte  my  mndoio.-^SIgviUe,  1630.) 

Five  long  years  of  barred-ui>  doors  and  gratings. 
Ton  may  pretty  well  imagine  kow  she  u»ved  hu  trade ; 

She  his  wife— lay  laes !  queen  I — bk  black  mimtill^ 
Back  cascade  of  lace,  sod  pink  brocade. 

Old  curmudgeon !  bah  f  how  much  I  hate  him. 
At  the  doorway  alvrajs  standing  with  a  bottk. 

Holding  up  the  gold  to  catch  the  sunliffht. 
Yermin !  some  day  I  shall  have  him  oy  the  throttle. 

AQ  day  long  I  watch  those  long  black  gratings, 
Till  the  moonbeams  come,  like  sihrcr  aworas, 

Cutting  keenly  at  the  strong  bars'  shadows. 
What  time  m  every  street  you  hear  the  harpsichords. 

All  day  long  you  see  her  pale  face  watcliing 
At  the  dark  ^ting  facing  to  tlie  street ; 

Church  processions,  soldiers,  horses,  mules,  or  carriage — 
Nothmg  passes  but  she  sees  it— sweet ! 

Could  I  help  but  love  her,  half  from  pity. 
She  the  rniiy  bird  of  such  a  loathsome  cage  P 

Through  the  bars  I  saw  her  dark  hair  blowing— 
Eighteen  was  never  called  a  philosophic  age. 


J 
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He  knows  well  I  loye  her — beast  and  miser. 

How  he  spies  me  now  and  weighs  that  powder. 
Smiling  mabgnant  as  the  scale  he  watches ; 

He  hatca  me^  but  conceals  it,  Satan's  aeif  bu»  fooader. 

He's  such  a  billons  spider  in  the  centre 

Of  his  bell-wires,  and  all  his  nervt)Qs  nettings ; 
One  eye  on  the  stairs,  one  on  his  window, 

Where  his  jewel  bottles  have  their  gleaming  settings. 

No  dnenna  comes  for  cloves  or  aloes. 

No  old  caaon  for  an  ounee  of  m  jrrb^ 
Bat  he  watchea  sleeves  and  fans,  for  letters 

Slipped  out  sometimes  into  drawers  for  her. 

Not  a  girl  comes  in  for  paste  of  roses. 

Not  a  grocer  for  a  ponnd  of  spice. 
Bat  he  e^es  them  as  if  Tnrks  or  fekms, 

BieadiBg  the  worst  turn  of  the  tricky  dies. 

Aad  jiret  I  cheat  him :  every  night  at  seven. 

When  the  Alameda's  buzzing  like  a  hive. 
He  goes  slowly  padns',  for  his  cigarette  and  gossip*- 

A  fool  that  cannot  love  ahonla  never  wive. 

Ass  and  jealom  hm^ !    At  hush  of  twilight, 

Over  tne  orange  tops,  the  garden-wall, 
Jnst  by  the  nralwny-tne,  I  nt  the  ladder. 

And  down  I  drc^ — ^the  melon-bed  to  bceak  my  falL 

0  then  the  swelling  bosom,  beating  half  in  terror ! 

0  then  the  frightened  hand  that  plays  in  mine ! 
Too  soon  the  passion-kiss  and  claspms  parting. 

When  that  eorsed  convent-bdl  strikes  glumly 


Corse  him!  see  lum  weurh  hia  poison-powders. 

One  day,  perhaps,  to  mter  in  my  wine ; 
With  what  a  curious  care  he  pounds  and  sqoeezes —  ^ 

Who  knows  it  is  not  meant  for  some  such  cup  as  mine  ? 

I  see  him  eye  me  now  with  scarfing  maliee. 
Running  along  his  bottles  with  his  bony  finger ; 

Murillo  wans  me  of  this  wizened  devil, 
Bui,  motli-like,  still  around  the  flame  I  linger. 


"  •  ■     '  'fiiflS   '  f 


i  > 

but  madd  »  mis^gto-mflSgU  and  a  hotch-potch  of  it— I  cannot  tell  what*— 

Bp.  La.tuixs'8  jSSfnnoM. 

A  QOIJTT  STTBJECT. 

A  DAY  much  to  be  had  in  remembrance  was  that  twenty-fifth  day  of 
Octoberi  1555,  on  which  the  estates  of  the  Netherlands  were  assembled 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  at  Brussels,  to  witness,  what  was  then  a 
greater  novelty  than  it  now-o'-days  is,  the  abdication  of  an  Emperor.  On 
that  October  afternoon,  in  that  richly  decorated  hall,  his  Imperiai  Majesty, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  was  to  release  his  subjects  from  future  allegiance  to 
himself  as  their  sovran  and  kaisar.  The  scene  was  a  crowded  and  an 
excited  one.  There  was  Caesar, — as  he  was  commonly  styled, — occupying 
the  chief  seat  for  the  last  time.  There,  too,  was  William  of  Orang«,tipon 
whose  shoulder  Caesar  had  leaned  as  he  entered  the  hall-^for  not  only 
was  Caesar  used-up  in  general,  but  in  particukr  CaBsar  had  the  ^out 
There,  too,  was  Philip  the  Second,  who  from  that  day  forth  was  t6  be 
saluted  as  monarch  by  that  realm.  And  there,  too,  was  Queen  Maiy  of 
Hungary ;  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  near  her,  and  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, and  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold;  ^'serene  and  shilling " 
Granvelle,  subtle  bishop  that  was,  crafty  cardinal  that  should  be ;  Count 
Egmont,  handsome,  sumptuously  attired,  light-hearted,  ill-fated ;  Odunt 
Horn,  sombre-looking  and  querulous,  cast  in  quite  another  mould  than 
Egmont,  but  destined  to  the  same  dark  doom ;  and  boisterous,  bullying 
Brederode,  looking  bluff  and  rakish  as  ever;  and  plausible  President 
Vielins,  a  small,  green-eyed,  red-cheeked,  fussy  man ;  and  Buy  Gomes, 
wiui  his  ravenswing  hair,  and  pallid  face,  and  graceful  figure;  ana  numbers 
more,  of  Spanbh  dons  and  Flemish  notables ;  all  gathered  together  to  re- 
ceive and  reciprocate  Caesar's  farewell. 

It  is  only  with  the  formal  proem,  prelude,  or  preliminary  flourish,  in 

the  prolix  speechifications  of  that  memorable  day,  that  we  have  any 

present  concern.     Ours,  like  Caesar  himself,  is  a  gouty  subject.     Amid 

profound  silence,  then,  arises  at  the  Emperor's  command,  Philibert  de 

Bruzelles,  a  member  of  the  privy  council  of  the  Netherlands,  who  mouths 

a  long  oration  in  honour  of  his  master,  and  laments  that  broken  health 

and  failing  powers  make  abdication  necessary.  According  to  the  historian 

Pontus  Heuterus,  who  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  gives  the  speeches 

in  full — possibly  with  amplifications  and  periods  all  his  own — a  direct 

onslaught  was  made  by  the  orator,  as  eloquent  as  fervid  in  its  invective, 

upon  that  cruel  tormentor,  so  implacable,  so  unmerciful,  the  gout.     As 

modem  reporters  say,  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  while  Philibert 

declaimed  the  following  pathological  parenthesis.  **  'Tis  a  most  truculent 

executioner ;  it  invades  the  whole  body,  ii*om  the  crown  of  the  head  to 

the  soles  of  the  feet,  leaving  nothing  untouched.    It  contracts  the  nerves 

with  intolerable  anguish,  it  enters  the  bones,  it  freezes  the  marrow,  it 

converts  the  lubricating  fluids  of  the  joints  into  chalk,  it  pauses  not  until, 

having  exhausted  and  debilitated  the  whole  body,  it  has  rendered  all  its 
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necessary  instruments  useless,  and  conquered  the  mind  by  immense 
torture."*  At  the  delivery  of  which  passage,  we  may  be  sure  that,  among 
the  many  great  men  there  present,  many  a  great  toe  winced  assent. 

For,  then  as  now,  if  not  more  than  now;  great  folks  were  greatly  liable 
to  demoniacal  possession  by  the  demon  de  la  Crouiie,  as  an  old  French 
writer  calls  it — ^himself  an  expert  in  its  pains  and  penalties,  as  an  extant 
sonnet  of  his  bears  pathetic  witness  : 

H  exerce  sur  moi  tout  ce  qu'iL  a  de  rage ; 
Jc  ne  fais  que  languir,  et  si  je  ne  suis  mort, 
C'est  afin  que,  vivant,  je  aouffre  daTantage.f 

Lepauvre  homme!  Such  a  sufferer,  while  the  fit  was  on  him,  would 
scarcely  think  dying  King  John's  language  too  strong  for  the  devilries  of 
la  Goutte: 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 

Is,  as  a  fiend,  confined  to  tyrannise 

On  unreprievable  condemned  blood.} 

*'  Oh  !  when  I  have  the  gout,'*  said  Sydney  Smith,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
walking  on  my  eyeballs.''§  In  one  of  Walpole's  letters  to  Lady  Ossory 
(1770)  we  read:  *'Had  you  come  hither,  Madam,  at  your  return  firom 
Winterslow,  you  would  have  found  me  about  as  mudi  at  ease  as  St. 

Lawrenoe  was  upon  his  gridiron ••  I  do  not  believe  roasting  is 

much  worse  than  what  I  have  suffered — one  can  be  broiled,  too^  but  once; 
but  I  have  gone  through  the  whole  fit  twice,  it  returning  the  moment  I 
thought  myself  cured." ||  It  is  in  reference  to  this  particular  attack  that 
Horace  tells  his  namesake  Mann,  also  a  gouty  subject,-—*'  I  can  tell  you, 
for  your  comfort,  that  by  the  cool,  uncertain  manner  in  which  you  speak 
of  your  fits,  I  am  sure  you  never  have  had  the  gout.  I  have  known 
several  persons  talk  of  it,  that  might  as  well  have  fancied  they  had  the 
gout  when  they  snee2sed."ir  Fourteen  years  later  our  Complete  Letter- 
writer  informs  Lady  Ossory  (1784)  :  "  I  am  told  that  I  am  in  a  pro- 
digious fine  way ;  which,  neing  translated  into  plain  English,  means, 
that  I  have  suffered  more  sharp  pain  these  two  days  than  in  all  the 
moderate  fits  together  that  I  have  had  for  these  last  nine  years  :  how- 
ever, Madam,  I  have  one  great  blessing,  there  is  drowsiness  in  all  the 
square  hollows  of  the  red-hot  bars  of  the  gridiron  on  which  I  lie,  so  that 
I  scream  and  fall  asleep  by  turns  like  a  babe  that  is  cutting  its  first 
teeth."**  The  experience  of  three  lustres  had  taught  this  modem  martyr 
that  the  comparison  to  another  kind  of  martyr,  old  St.  Lawrence  and  his 
gridiron,  was  not  a  whit  too  strong. 

We  started  with  Charles  the  Fifth,  leaning  on  his  crutch  and  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  intimated  that  gout  was  prevalent  among  the 
grandees  who  surrounded  him.  And  so  it  was.  The  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands which  his  son  and  successor  had  so  soon  to  wage,  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  a  surprisiDg  number  of  gouty  Generals — who  are  not, 
tnerefore,  as  some  newspaper  critics  seem  to  assume,  a  product  peculiar 

^  Pontns  Heutenu,  336.  See  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  vol.  i.  ch.  i. 

iBaudoin  (Fr.  Academician,  died  1650).  %  ^^9  John,  V.  7. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  I.  346. 
Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  vol.  v.  p.  258. 
Ibid.  p.  261.  **  Letters,  vol.  vUi.  p.  584. 
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ta  the  Qineteentk  eentary.  Alva  hioifleir  belongs  to  the  eiifferiog  seiioflL 
The  Prioee  of  Parma  bad  to  take  the  field  in  slippers.  Nor  was  there  a 
mascutine  moDopoly  of  the  complaint.  Of  Margaret  of  Parma,  Regent 
q£  the  NetherlaMb — whose  personal  appearance,  however^  was  more 
nascoline  ^han  seductive^— we  are  tol<i>  that  not  only  was  there  a  mous- 
tache on  her  i^»per  lip,  which  seemed  to  indicate  *'  authority  and  virility 
of  purpose/'  but  that  she  was  *'  liable  to  severe  attacks  of  gout,  a  disorder 
usually  considered  more  appropriate  to  the  sterner  sex."*  Louise  of  Savoy, 
mother  of  Francis  I.,  was  another  **  martyr**  in  the  same  cause.  Her 
brilliant  daughter  Marguerite  (d'Angoul^me)  writes  [1623]  to  Mont- 
morency, '^  Madame  has  been  so  tormented  with  gout,  that  I  have  never 
hefece  seen  her  suffer  so  severely.  .  .  .  She  has  not  been  able  to  read 
yeur  letter,  for  until  just  new,  when  she  began  to  feel  relief,  she  has  been 
four-and- twenty  hours  in  extremity  of  pain  from  her  left  foot,  after 
having  endured  six  days  agonies  in  her  right."! 

Our  own  great  Anna,  whom  three  realms  obeyed,  was  worried  as  much 
nearly  by  gout  as  by  waiting- women.  When  the  two  evils  combined, — 
g^ut  ab  intra,  and  ab  extra  a  Marlborough  and  a  Masham, — ^there  was 
no  bearing  it ;  and  the  panting  princess  was  &in  to  sing  or  say,  How 
hi^y  could  I  be  with  either,  were  t'other  tormentor  away ! 

Gout,  in  sooth,  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  fastens  its  ruthless  gripe 
on  Note-worthies,  as  a  contemporary  would  call  them,  of  divers  orders, 
either  sex,  and  every  age.  In  the  words  of  Asmodeus,  addressed  to  Don 
Ckofas  in  the  madhouse,  *'  Vous  en  voyez  de  toutes  les  fagons ;  en  voila 
de  I'un  et  de  I'autre  sexe;  en  voil^  de  tristes  et  de  gais,  de  jeunes  et  de 
vieux."}  Or  if  the  Demon  de  la  Goutte  is  harder  upon  any  one  class 
tium  another,  it  is  supposed  to  be  upon  such  as  dwell  in  kings' houses,  and 
faxe  sumptuously  every  day. 

Gout  IS  quite  a  classical  disease.  Turpesque  podagras^  says  Yirgil ; 
locupUs  podagra^  Juvenal  calls  it ;  nodoM  (chalkstony),  Ovid.  Dira, 
lapuiasaf  molesta,  insomnis,  crudelis,  immitts,  tmmedicabUis, — these  are 
a  select  few  of  the  epithets  it  received  from  the  ancients,  and  of  these  the 
last  was  its  worst  feature. 

Tollere  nodosam  neseit  medicina  podagrsm. 

Glance  with  us,  reader,  at  some  celebrated  sufferers,  up  and  down  the 
annals  of  this  world's  sufferings.  Galba,  according  to  Suetonius,  had 
his  "  toes  and  fingers  extremely  dbtorted  by  the  gout ;  so  that  he  could 
aeitlier  endure  a  shoe,  nor  hold  or  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  book." 
Domitian  was  another  gouty  subject,  though  to  nothing  like  the  same 
extent.  The  old  epic  poet  Ennius,  of  whom  Cato  the  elder  learned 
Greek,  and  in  whom  Scipio  Africanus  found  a  companion  after  his  own 
heart,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  convivial  excesses  by  the  peine  forte  et  dure 
of  podagra  in  its  prime.  And  here,  by  the  way,  be  it  remarked,  that 
ibremost  among  les  Petits  Bonheurs  of  his  Sieur  Tregean,  does  M.  Jules 
Jacdn,§  whimsically  audacious  and  piquantly  paradoxical,  rank  a  good 
fit  of  the  gout — not,  as  one  of  his  English  critics  observes,  the  gout  with 

*  Motley's  Dutch  Republic,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  ch.  i. 

t  Quoted  in  Miss  Freer'a  Life  of  Margaret  de  Havana,  vol.  i. 

%  Le  Diable-boiteuY,  livie  ii.  cb.  i. 

%  Les  Petits  BenheuEk    Far  M.  Jules  Janin.    1857. 
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8  dreoHiflex,  wfaieb  has  been  said  to  be  indigenous  to  France,  but  din 
podagra  itself,  the  pecuKar  apanage  of  England.  .  In  the  last  centuiy, 
dM  SMDO  critic  reminds  us,  a  Hngnenot  physician,  naned  Coolet,  and 
siore  recently  Franhlin,  enlarged  on  this  dubious  theme,  the  blessings  ef 
goot — but  neither  of  these  writers  comes  near  the  encomiastic  chapeodies 
isdu^d  in  by  le  Sievr  Tregean  on  the  subjeet  of  his  pet  malady.  M. 
Jnles  Janin  is  partial  to  classical  allusions.  How  came  it  that,  in  enu- 
nserating  the  illnstrioas  worthies — Pericles,  Augustus,  Julius  Cesar, 
Loms  Qnalone,  and  the  Mar^chal  de  Saxe^-on  whom  gout  bestowed 
her  ehoieesi  favours,  he  did  not  turn  to  his  Lucaan,  or  pseudo-Luciaa, 
whose  Tragodopodagra  would  have  enabled  him  to  head  his  catalogue 
with  the  names  of  Achilles,  Bellerophon,  and  Odysseus,  and  at  the  same 
tine  might  have  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  speaking  so  Mgrhtly  of  the 
sa£feriBgs  inflieted  by  a  goddess  **b^;otten  of  Cocytus,  born  of  Megaera's 
wemb,  in  ^  abysmal  shades  of  Tartarus.''*  A  pretty  parentage  hadi 
podagra  to  boast  of ! 

Popes  not  a  few  have  been  gouty  subjects.  Not  even  that  sacred  toe 
whidi  is  kissed  by  the  faitbM,  is  exempt  from  the  insolent  invadrr. 
Bonilaee  the  Seventh,  who  died  of  the  goutf  fifteen  days  af^er  his  eleva* 
tion  (A.D.  896X  is  not  atoae  in  the  arch-apostolieal  succemion,  whether 
as  regards  profligacy  or  podagra. 

Prime  ministers,  again, — especially  English  ones, — are  notoriously 
sasceptible  to^  this  gentlemanly  complaint  Queen  Elizabeth's  trusty 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh^  lost  his  temper  sadly  under  the  toe-screw  tortara 
Qaeen  Victoria's  prime  annisters,  almost  to  a  man,  appear  to  be,  in  some 
def^ree  or  othw,  gottty  subjects ;  without  being  liable,  however,  to  the 
chai^  of  bemg  turned 'sour  or  savi^e  by  the  infliction, — ^unless,  indee<^ 
•ome  ef  Lord  PafaaserstoD's  brusque  rejoinders  and  curt  replies  may  be  afe- 
tiibvted,  in  so  good-natured  a  man,  to  ittaehrgmMle  malum  hoc,  Pai»- 
ters,  teo^  are  mly  represented  ;  whether  by  a  big  bro^  like  Rubens-^ 
iSkb  gout  in  whose  hands  disabled  him  (in  1635)  fiom  painting  with  ease 
on  a  large  scale ;  or  by  a  very  middling  one  like  Sir  James  Thomhill— - 
that  worthy  knight  baring  his  latter  days  embittered  by  arthritic  pains. 
Philosophers  are  not  gont-proof ;  witness  Leibnits,  who,  as  he  knew 
uwicli  of  most  things  (says  I^^ofessor  Rogers),  and  something  of  every* 
thing,  and  therefore  of  medicine,  was  unhappily  inclined,  as  many  such 
men  are,  to  play  the  doctor  in  his  own  case ;  and  it  is  said  that  die  in^ 
Mediate  cause  of  his  death  was  an  experiment  with  an  untried  remedy. 
He  ¥ras  in  his  seventieth  year.  J.  €.  Wolff  died  of  gout  in  his  seventy- 
si3Eth.*— Physicians  have  a  notable  representative  in  Boerhaave,  whose 
course  both  of  lectures  and  practice  was  interrupted  by  a  sharp  attack, 
brought  on,  he  confesses,  by  an  *'  imprudent  confidence  in  the  stiengA 
of  his  coBstitutioo,  and  by  transgressing  those  rules  which  he  had  a  thou- 
sand times  inculcated  upon  his  friends  and  pupils."     The  effect  of  this 

*  M.  Jules  Janin  can  at  any  rate  speak  feelingly  on  this  gouty  subject.  An 
incidental  allosion  in  one  of  M.  Cuvillier-Eleury's  latest  volumes  will  illustrate 
Ihk  sad  truth.  **  A  few  days  since  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  confrere  and  friend,  Jales 
Janin.  I  am  betraying  no  secret,  I  believe,  when  I  mention  tiiat  he  had  the 
gout.  *  I  suffer  greatly,*  he  said  to  me,  *  but  here  is  my  remedy*— holding  out  in 
his  hand  the  third  volume  of  Madame  de  Tracy's  EuaU  dioers.** — (Cuv.-Fteury, 
Dem.  Etudes  hist,  et  litt^raircs,  t.  ILp.  345.) 

f  Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  book  v.  ch.  vii. 
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attack  was,  that  he  '*  lay  five  months  in  bed  without  daring  to  more,  be- 
cause any  effort  reneweo  his  torments,  which  were  so  exqiusite  that  he  was 
at  length  depfrived  not  only  of  motion  but  of  sense."  Sydenham  not 
only  wvote  a  treatise  on  the  gout — ^but  died  of  it. — ^Then  ae;ain  for  the 
players :  of  Betterton  we  are  told  by  CoUey  Gibber,  that  "  the  last  part 
this  great  master  of  his  profession  acted,  was  Melaniius,  in  the 
'Maid's  Tragedy,'*  for  his  own  benefit;  when  being  suddenly  seized  by 
the  g^ut,  he  submitted,  by  extraordinary  applications,  to  have  his  foot  so 
&r  relieved,  that  he  might  be  able  to  walk  on  the  stage  in  a  slipper, 
rather  than  wholly  disappoint  his  auditors."  But  the  '*  unhappy  conse- 
quences of  tampering  with  his  distemper  was,  that  it  flew  to  his  head, 
and  killed  him  in  tlu'ee  days,  I  think,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his 
age."t  Cave  Uaderhill,  famous  in  Shakspeare's  Clowns,  and  in  Congreve's 
Sir  Sampson  Legend,  was,  according  to  Tom  Brown,  **  so  afflicted  with 
the  gout,  that  he  prayed  one  minute,  and  cursed  the  other."!  John 
Kemble,  the  Betterton  of  his  day,  inherited  Betterton 's  disease,  and  tried 
not  dissimilar  antidotes.  He  used  to  take,  says  Sir  Walter,  *'  the  some* 
what  hazardous  Feau  midicinale  (THusson  without  hesitation,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  perform  the  very  day  after  his  malady  had  made  its 
most  severe  attacks."§  His  operatic  contemporary,  Stephen  Storace, 
who  died  at  thirty-three,  had  mainly  the  g^ut  to  thank  for  his  abrupt 
stage  exit. 

But  a  truce  to  classification,  which,  on  this  attenuated  scale  even,  will 
lead  us  too  far,  without  itself  going  far  enough.  There  would  be 
nothing  very  rash  in  undertaking  to  find  a  gouty  subject  for  each  sec- 
tion of  the  schoolboy  formula — soldier,  sailor,  tinker,  tailor,  apothecary, 
gentleman,  ploughboy,  thief, — and  a  few  over,  fit  and  proper  persons  to 
represent  the  podagric  public  at  large.  A  mixed  multitude  invites  at- 
tention. The  great  Cond6,  with  highly-inflamed  extremities.  Scaliger 
the  elder,  swathed  as  to  his  feet.  Paulo  Giovio,  done  to  death  at  rlo- 
rence  by  the  D^mon  de  la  Goutte.  My  lord  Roscommon,  of  unspotted 
bays,  but  sadly  swollen  '<  stumps."  Sir  William  Temple,  laid  up  with 
this  almost  ex  officio  perquisite.  The  first  Lord  Shaftesbur}',  laid  low  by 
it.  Courart,  the  Secretary  to  the  French  Academy,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
pain.  Stillingfleet,  carried  off  his  legs  at  the  last  by  the  fell  assailant. 
Bipperda,  crippled  and  counterplotted  by  it.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of 
Prussia,  made  more  rabid  than  ever  by  it.  Cong^ve,  taught  restraint 
by  it ;  Fielding,  barred  from  the  bar  by  it ;  Ralph  the  historian, 
and  Hayman  the  historical  painter,  and  Sacchini  the  composer,  brought 
to  the  grave  by  it.  So  was  Turgot,  the  great  French  economist.  So 
was  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  of  first  of  June  glory.  So  was  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  the  scientific  traveller.  So  was  Mr.  Sheil,  the  Irish  orator.  Tieck, 
of  the  Phantasus,  was  effectively  crippled  by  it ;  and  so  was  James 
Smith,  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses," — though  his  wit  and  (good) 
humour  were  noway  impaired  by  the  infliction — of  which  superiority  to 

•  A  presentable  version  of  which,  entitled  **  The  Bridal,"  was  made  popular  on 
the  London  stage,  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Macready's  acting;  and  has 
continued  popular,  thanks  to  that  impetus,  ever  since. 

t  An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mr.  CoUey  Cibber,  ch.  iv. 

X  Davies:  Dramatic  Miscellanies. 

§  Scott's  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works :  Life  of  Kemble. 
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physical  pain,  in  the  instance  of  another  sufferer,  he  once  took  pleaaaot 
and  profitable  notice — in  the  case,  namely,  of  the  late  Mr»  Strahan,  the 
king's  printer,  whom  he  met  at  a  dinner-party,  and  whose  clearness  of 
head,  despite  all  drawbacks  of  gout  and  old  age,  so  interested  James 
Smith  as  to  elicit  from  him  this  jeu  desprity  which  Mr.  Strahan  got 
early  the  next  morning : 

Your  lower  limbs  seemed  far  from  stout 

When  last  I  saw  you  walk ; 
The  cause  I  presently  found  out 

When  you  began  to  talk. 

The  power  that  pi^ps  the  body's  length. 

In  due  proportion  spread, 
In  YOU  mounts  upwaras,  and  the  streng;th 

All  settles  in  the  head. 

Mr.  Strahan  is  said  to  hare  been  so  well  pleased  with  the  compliment, 
that  he  forthwith  made  a  codicil  to  his  will,  whereby  he  bequeathed  to 
the  writer  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds.  A  rather  substantial 
solace  in  days  to  come,  when  James  Smith  had  to  take  to  crutches,  for 
the  same  complaint. 

We  hare  ptnrposely  omitted  mention  of  two  or  three  gouty  subjects, 
whose  habit  of  recording  their  sufferings  from  this  cause,  may  seem  to 
justify  a  more  particular  notice.  Lord  Clarendon,  for  instance,  whose 
autobiography  contains  repeated  allusions  to  the  afflictions  sore,  long 
time  he  bore,  from  this  among  other  calamities.  Part  the  Third  of  his 
'^  life''  winds  up  emphatically  with  an  account  of  his  first  seizure— ^n« 
et  origo  malorum.  It  was  m  March,  1644,  while  the  Chancellor  was 
attending  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  a  tour  in  the  West.  '^  And  in  this 
joomey  the  Chancellor  was  first  assaulted  with  the  Gout ;  having  never 
had  the  least  Apprehension  of  it  before ;  but  from  his  coming  to  Bath, 
He  was  not  able  to  stand;  and  so  went  by  Coach  to  Bristol;  where  in  a 
few  Days  He  recovered  that  first  Lameness,  which  ever  af^r  afflicted 
him  too  ofken.  And  so  the  Year  1644  ended,  which  shall  coUclude  this 
Part."*  Anon  comes  the  seizure  during  his  journey  from  Madrid.  At 
Pampeluna  "  He  was  seized  upon  with  the  Gout," — but  made  his  way, 
mule-borne,  to  Bayonne,  *'  where  He  was  forced  to  keep  his  Bed,  and  to 
bleed,  for  many  days," — and  departing  thence  too  soon,  "  when  He  came 
to  Paris  He  was  cast  into  his  Bed  by  a  new  Defluxion  of  the  Gout,  more 
violent  than  ever.'^t  ^^  later  days  he  tells  us  how  the  King  (Charles  IL) 
and  Conncil  waited  on  him  in  his  sick-room, — ''the  Chancellor  being 
then  lame  of  the  Gout "  (this  was  about  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  business} 
— bow,  indeed,  the  King  <*  frequently  came  to  his  House  when  He  was 
indisposed  with  the  Gout" — "  of  which  the  Chancellor  laboured  in  that 
Extremity,  that  He  was  obliged  to  remain  in  his  Bed,"  while  his  foes, 
and  the  Lord  Treasurer's  (another  g^uty  subject),  were  up  and  doing. 
When  they  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  and  the  Chancellor  is 
directed  to  be  off  to  foreign  parts,  the  pleadings  of  the  noble  exile  for 
time  and  forbearance  lay  stress  upon  gout — his  "Weakness  and  In- 
firmity" from  which  being  '*  so  great  at  that  Time,  that  He  could  not 

*  The  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Part  III. 
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wMi  wtthout  bek^  supported  by  one  or  two;  so  that  H«  eould  ooi  bo 
disguised  to  any  Body  that  had  ever  known  him.  Besides  that  the  Pua 
He  was  akeady  in,  and  the  Season  of  the  Year  {November],  made  hiaa 
apprahend  that  the  Gout  might  so  seiae  upon  mm  within  two  or  three 
Days,  that  He  might  not  he  able  to  moTe."  But  the  order  of  the  da? 
to  the  broken-down,  cast-off,  cast-o«/  Chancelk^v  was  the  poUeemaA^ 
order,  Move  on.  *'  And  it  was  the  last  of  January  the  French  Style 
when  He  arrived  at  Calais,  so  broken  with  the  Fatigue  of  the  Journey 
and  the  Defluxion  of  the  Gout,  that  He  could  not  move  but  as  He  was 
carried,  and  was  so  put  into  a  Bed" — in  which  **  He  was  not  able  to 
turn,"  **  nor  for  many  Nights  olosed  his  Eyes."  After  a  while,  however, 
we  see  him  settled  at  Montpelier,  in  *'  much  Tranquillity  of  Mind,"  and 
with  ^*  such  a  Vivacity  and  Chearfulness  as  could  not  be  counterfeited." 
But  with  this  amari  aliquid :  "  His  Indisposition  and  Infirmity,  which 
either  kept  him  under  the  actual  and  sharp  Visitation  of  the  Gout,  or, 
when  the  Vigour  of  that  was  abated,  in  much  Weakness  of  his  Limbs 
when  the  Pain  was  gone,  were  so  great,  that  He  could  not  be  without 
the  Attendance  of  four  Servants  about  his  own  Person  ;  having  in  those 
Seasons  when  He  enjoyed  most  Health  and  underwent  least  Pain,  his 
Knees,  Legs,  and  Feet  so  weak,  that  He  could  not  walk,  especially  up  or 
down  Stairs,  without  the  Help  of  two  Men;  and  when  He  was  seized 
upon  by  the  Gout,  they  were  not  able  to  perform  the  Office  of  watching*' 
— all  which  he  mentions  in  order  to  explsdn  the  establishment  he  had  to 
keep  up,  notwithstanding  his  restricted  means.  The  fears,  too^  he  began 
to  entertain  of  beinfi"  again  persecuted  abroad,  clouded  anew  what  pro* 
spect  yet  remained  tor  him  in  this  life :  **  So  that  besides  the  Impossi- 
bility of  preserving  the  Peace  and  Repose  of  his  Mind  in  so  grievous  a 
Fatigue,  and  continual  Torture  of  his  Body,  He  saw  no  Hope  of  Rest 
but  m  his  Grave."*  For  nearly  two  centuries  now,  has  diai  Rest 
been  his. 

Of  far  more  historical  prominence  was  Lord  Chatham's  gout,  a  hundred 
years  later  in  our  political  annals.  Even  at  school,  William  Pitt  was 
already  attacked  by  the  predestined  curse  of  his  life.  Perhaps  this  early 
visitation  tended  to  develop  his  powers,  by  forcing  him  upon  study  or 
plying  him  with  motives  for  it.  As  parliamentary  orator  and  war  minist^, 
his  crutches,  flannel  bandages,  and  sedan-chair,  are  a  part  of  himself 
When  he  made  his  speech  on  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763, — a  speech 
nearly  four  hours  long — he  was,  even  at  the  outset,  **  suffering  an  agony 
of  pain  from  his  g^ut ;  when  he  rose  he  was  supported  by  two  friends ; 
as  he  proceeded  he  was  allowed  the  indulgence,  as  yet  unprecedented,  of 
speaking  from  his  seat."t  Horace  Walpole  has  detailed  the  scene  with 
graphic  completeness.  Agun  ;  when  Pitt  received  a  summons  to  Buck- 
ingham House  (in  an  open^  unsealed  note,  by  the  way),  we  read  that,  at 
the  hour  appointed,  he  <<  proceeded  through  the  Mali  in  his  chair,  the 
hoot  of  which  being  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  his  gouty  foot, 
made  it,  according  to  his  own  phrase,  as  much  known  as  if  his  name  were 
written  apon  it."^  His  mysterious  illness  in  1767  and  subsequent  yeats 
kept  all  England  in  talk.     Was  it  gout?    Was  it  hypochondria  f    Was 

*  Continuation  of  Life  of  Clarendon,  pasnm, 

{Est!  Sunhope,  Ui«t.  of  EogUnd,  voL  iv.  ch«  jcxxviii. 
Ibid.  voL  V.  ch.  xlii. 
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iiiiaffk«UmgiiniD«n?  Orwmskmorbil  malod-belieiw?  PfaytioM 
«f  high  emiaeiiee  hare  bem  hetrd  to  deehm^  that  ffmti  eould  n«««r  hew 
prodvoad  €fiMtt  so  peemliar  and  maemittimg^  Bari  Stanhope  is  dear 
that  it  was  not  goat,  but  the  ahsraoa  of  gout,  whioh  now  wtighed  upon 
Loid  Chathaaa,  and  brought  the  huMees  of  the  eocmtiy  to  a  aort  cf 
ataad-atili.  ^It »  atoanga  bow  laoga  a  space  in  the  Hiatory  of  Eo^imd 
ait  dna  penod  loaat  be  devoted  to  the  detaib  of  his  peraooil  health  and  of 
kis  fanuly  fends.  The  fate  of  the  nation  seemed  to  bang  aaspeaded  cm 
the  gent  and  on  the  Grenvilies.  Whether  one  aick  man  4M,  or  did  not 
leei  a  twinge  in  his  foot  at  Havesi — whether  that  sich  nan  wooid  or 
waald  not  Make  bands  with  hb  brother  from  Stowe  or  his  brodier  ftom 
Wotton, — such  are  the  topics  which  we  have  here  to  trsat  as  the  BMMit 
important  State  affain."*  Coaid  a  retvm  be  preoarsd  and  pnaied  of 
the  eflfoots,  direct  and  indireot>  prodnoed  by  the  goat  of  prime  BMaisteii 
on  the  potitios  of  ibis  nation,-* <A«r  blae  book  would  be  rather  wmkb 
jmjuant  and  inatmotive  than  some  that  an  nDanamowBly  voted,  and 
maniaaovriy  left  unread.  Who,  indeed,— to  laiae  ooUatend  issues^-^who 
diall  aay  what  a  cold  and  oatarrh  may  have  to  answer  for  ia  the  Home 
Ofioe,  or  a  fit  of  heaitbam  in  Foreign  Affairs;  or  gauge  ail  the  infln- 
•nee  of  a  oarioos  tooth  on  Cobniai  measures,  or  of  a  plagay  oem  on 
Cabinet  Councils,  or  of  a  bunion  on  the  Budget  t 

If  to  Walpole*s  Lettars  we  owe  the  liveliest  aocounts  of  Chatham's 
goat,  it  is,  in  part,  the  writer's  own  sufferings  firom  the  aame  cauae  wo 
may  have  to  thank  for  this :  Horace  had  felt,  ia  exceptional  degree,  the 
pains  of  gout,  and  he  best  can  paint  them  who  hu  felt  them  adost 
Whenever  a  notaUe  personage  has  an  attack  of  this  oomphdnt,  it  excites 
asore  or  less  interest  at  Strawberry  Hill.  Whether  it  be  George  11^  who 
having  casight  coM  on  coming  to  town  (Nov.,  i758X  has  been  lUngeroudy 
ili,  until  iim  gout,  whidi  has  aevsr  been  at  Court  above  twice  in  his  tmiff^ 
BtixtB  his  toot  a  Uttie^  and  promises  him  at  least  five  or  six  years — that  is, 
if  he  will  take  can  of  bimseif.f  Or  old  Lady  Sufiblk, — of  whom  Horaoe 
writes  (to  Moatasue)  in  1764 :  "  Aksi  I  had  like  to  have  lost  her  this 
■asrning  1  lliey  had  poalticed  her  feet  to  draw  the  gout  downwards,  and 
began  to  aocosed  yesterday,  but  to4ay  it  flew  up  into  her  head,  and  she 
was  almost  in  convulsion  with  the  agony,  and  screamed  dreadfully ;  proof 
enottgh  how  ill  she  was,  fer  her  pattenoe  and  good  breeding  makes  her 
for  ever  sink  and  conceal  what  she  feels.^  This  efoning  the  gout  baa  been 
driven  back  to  her  foot,  and  I  trust  she  is  out  of  daager,"§  Or  oM  Lady 
Hervey,  A»  whom  he  writes  (1766):   ''Paay,  Madam,  oentinue  your 


*  Earl  Stmfagpe^  Hist,  of  Snglaodi  voL  v.  ch.  xivl. 

t  Waipole'8  Letters,  voL  isi  ^  191. 

I  The  leader  mav  be  reminded  of  a  parallel  passage  in  one  of  Msdame  de 
SMgn^s  letters  to  her  iddised  daughter,  aptopoa  of  the  cynical  philosopher  of 
the  JAutna.  '•  Je  to  hier  chet  M.  de  la  Rodiefoaoaold;  je  le  trouvai  eriant  les 
haatt  cris;  ses  deuleurs  ^taient  )k  aa  tel  point,  que  toate  sa  ooostaaoe  ^tait 
vaincne,  sana  qu'U  en  restat  un  seal  bien;  Texo^  de  ces  doulenrs  Tagitait  de  telle 
aorte  qull  ^tait  en  fair  dans  sa  chaise  avec  une  fi^vre  violente.  II  me  fit  une 
piti£  extreme ;  Je  ne  Tavais  Jamais  vu  en  cet  ^tat ;  il  me  pria  de  voua  le  mander, 
et  de  Toua  assurer  que  les  rou^s  ne  souff'rent  point  en  un  moment  ce  qu'il  souffre 
la  RKNSltfde  sa  vie,  et  qn'aussi  11  souhaite  la  mort  oomowJaoeopdsgrioe.** — 
I^mmdtmm.  DB  Mnoai,  23  Mars,  IS? I. 

idi^mik  was  the  guilty  cause  of  these  risaters  wtofdrablm* 

I  Walpole's  Letters,  voL  iv.  p.  163. 
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Winters  [S.uniung.  HillJ ;  and,. if  poMible,  mmik  mmay  that  original  ain, 
the  gout."*  Or  such  a  fragment  aa  **  Mr.  Ganiak  [1774]  haa  the  gouty 
which  is  of  mor^  caoae^aence  to  th^  joietropc^  thaa  to  Twitnamahire."f 
Or,  "  I  just  now.hear  that  Lord  Bristol  is  dead  [1775]  at  the  Bath.  He 
was  bom  to  the  ^out  from,  hia  jnatfaer'a  family,  but  alarved  faimaelf  4<y 
keep  it  off.  This  brought  on  paralytic  atirokaay  which  ha^a  deapatohed 
him."$  Or,  in  an  ^pisStle  to  Cardmal  Cole  (as  the  antiquarian  paiaon 
was  nicknamed) :  ^'I  am  grieved,  and  feel  for  your  gout  [1776];  I 
know  the  vexations  and  diaappointmenta  it  oocaaiona,  and  how  often  it 
will  return  when  one  thinka  it  g^ing  or  gone  :  it  represents  life,  and  its 
vicissitudes. "§  Horace  can  even  become  didactic  and  symbolical,  when 
gout  is  the  subject. 

Indeed  his  Correspondence  is  a  repertory  of  hints,  and  comments,  and 
conclusions,  on  this  dread  tormentor.  Sometimes  he  discusses  what  the 
nature  of  it  is, — a  point  which  at  other  times  he  holds  to  be  too  clear  for 
discussion.  Alluding  to  one  Le  Fevre's  nostrum  for  it,  he  tells  Mann 
[1770] :  "  You  must  know,  I  do  not  believe  the  gout  to  be  curable.  In 
the  next  place,  I  am  sure  he  cannot  give  any  proof  of  its  being  a  humour, 
and  if  it  is,  it  is  not  a  single  fund  of  humour,  but  probably  a  mass  thrown 
off  at  periods  by  the  constitution.  It  is  doubtful  whether  wind  ia  not  the 
essence  of  gout;  it  certainly  has  much  to  do  with  it."||  The  bootflkifis 
were  all  in  all,  or  nearly  so,  to  Walpole.  Another  obnoxioiia  noatmm* 
monger  is  thus  amusingly  introduced,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Osaory  (1777) : 
*'  Crawfurd  is  again  connned  with  the  gout,  and  ought  to  be  doaer  con* 
fined.  He  has  heard  that  Taafe  has  been  cured  by  Buaaglo,  and  aent  for 
the  former,  who  told  him  fairlv  that  Buzaglo  had  removed  hia  gout  in 
four  jxouiSf  but  said,  the  operation  would  kill  any  man  leaa  atrong.  The 
remedy  struck  him,  and  he  totally  forgot  the  reasonii^;  and  when  I 
urged  his  debility,  he  vowed  he  had  rather  die  than  have  the  gxmt.  '  Oh,' 
said  I,  ^  I  shall  not  contest  with  you,  for  people  often  contradict  one  till 
they  grow  determined  upon  points,  that  at  first  they  scarce  laid  any  atreas 
upon ;  and  you  shall  not  kill  yourself  only  to  confute  me ' — ^bot  he  will 
have  no  more  patience  to  be  boiled  to  death,  than  with  the  gout;  aiMi 
when  he  has  simmered  half  an  hour,  he  will  despair,  and  try  the  next 
quack  he  hears  of."^  Again,  in  1781,  in  a  letter  to  Cole  we  read : 
"  How  there  can  be  a  doubt  what  the  gout  ia,  amazea  me !  what  ia  it  but 
a  concretion  of  humours,  that  either  stop  up  the  fine  vessels,  cauae  pain 
and  inflammation,  and  pass  away  only  by  perspiration ;  or  wfaidi  dia* 
charge  themselves  into  chalk-stonea,  which  aometimea  remain  in  thefa^ 
beds,  sometimes  make  their  discharge  outwardly  ?  I  have  experienced 
all  three."**  And  in  1785  he  tells  Mann :  **  I  have  so  good  an  opinion 
of  the  gout,  that,  when  I  am  told  of  an  infallible  cure,  I  laugh  the  pro- 
posal to  scorn,  and  declare  I  do  not  desire  to  be  cured.  I  am  seriojos  :. 
and  though  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  cure  for  that  distemper,  I  ahoula 
say  the  same  if  there  were  one,  and  for  this  reason :  I  believe  the  gout  a 
remedy,  not  a  disease  ;  and,  bein^  so,  no  wonder  there  is  no  medicine  for 
it — ^nor  do  I  desire  to  be  cured  of  a  remedy."tt     Thb  looks  like  an  old 

«  Walpole's  Letters,  voL  iv.  p.  a07.  f  Ibid.  voL  vL  p.  116. 

t  Ibid.  p.  195.  §  Ibid  p.  348.  ||  Ibid.  voL  v.  pp.  868-9. 

T  VoL  vii.  pp.  16  §i.  ••  VoL  viii  p.  136.  ft  Ibli  p.  676. 
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foe  with  a  new  face— «  sofnelime  «iiMiy  become  a  very  present  friend, 
highly  yalued,  and  extremely  weleome. 

Into  the  medioal  nerilg  ni  ^Ms  view  of  the  case,  fiir  be  it  firom  us  to 
enter.  Bat  we  may  be  allowed  to  touch  upon  jast  one  other  point  which 
is  ventilated,  here  aad  there,  in  Walpde's  letters, — ^vii.  the  presumed 
oanoexioa  between  gout  and  luxurious  Kvin^. 

Before  taking  his  opinion  on  the  question,  however,  let  us  briefly 
illustrate  the  accepted  belief  by  a  few  literary  verdicts.  Chaucer's  **  pore 
wydow  "  might  claim  immunity  from  gout,  on  the  score  of  her  very  simple 
aad  slender  fare : 

Of  pojnaunt  saws  hir  needid  never  a  deel. 
Noon  deyntetli  morsel  passid  thorogh  hir  throte ; 
Hir  dyete  was  acoordant  to  hir  cote. 
Bepleccioun  ne  made  hir  never  sik ; 
Attempre  dyete  was  al  hir  phisik, 
And  exercise,  and  hertes  suffisaance. 
The  goute  lette  hir  nothing  for  to  daunce, 
Ne  poplexie  schente  not  hir  heed ; 
No  wyn  ne  drank  sche,  nother  whit  ne  reed.* 

Queth  "Dodtov  Reece,  in  his  discourse  of  Gout,  '^  This  disease,  the  frequent 
conpaaion  of  wealth  and  indolence,  has  been  so  often  induced  by  the 
ezoesa  of  wine,  that  in  every  age  it  has  justly  been  styled  the  offspring  of 
Bacchus.  This  fact  is  sufficiently  substantiated  in  the  records  of  medicine ; 
for  gout  is  seldom  or  never  seen  in  the  habitations  of  poverty  or  labour."t 
According  to  Pepagomenuf  (Demetrius),  one  of  the  latest  of  Greek 

Shysicia&Sy  whose  treatise^  on  the  g^ut  is  still  extant,  the  disease  is  pro- 
uced  by  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs  and  excesses  in  the  matter  of 
diet — the  morbid  principle  being  directed  by  nature  towards  the  weakened 
articulations ;  whence  it  follows  that  sobriety  and  temperance  are  the 
only  means  of  preventing  the  evil.  '*  The  sleepless  Grout  here  counts  the 
crowing  cocks,''§  is  one  of  Thomson's  night-pictures  in  his  panorama  of 
luxurious  excess.  When  the  Infernal  Regions  (according  to  La  Fontaine) 
produced  those  two  hateful  things — the  gout  and  the  spider — Quand 
fenfer  eutproduit  la  goutU  ei  faraignie, — and  the  precious  pair  cast 
lots  which  should  settle  in  a  squalid  cabin,  and  which  in  a  gilded  palace, 
the  gout  got  misplaced  in  the  former,  and  the  spider  in  the  latter.  It 
was  soon  found  expedient  to  change  places.  Then  the  spider  set  up  her 
rest  in  a  grimy  abode,  undisturbed  by  besom  or  broom ;  and  the  gout — 
which  had  no  scope  for  its  powers  in  the  poor  man's  hut, 

^— va  tout  droit  se  loger 
Chez  un  pr^t,  qu'elle  condamne 
A  jamais  du  lit  ne  bouger — 1| 

by  which  exchange  both  parties  are  provided  for,  and  gratified  to  the 
top  of  their  bent. 

Cowper's  aspiration  is,  as  he  eyes  the  Sofa  'tis  his  task  to  sing  (*'  The 
Sofa  suits  the  gouty  limb  'tis  true ;  but  gouty  limb,  though  on  a  Sofa, 
may  I  never  feel") : 

*  Canterbury  Tafos:  The  Nonne  Prest  his  Tale. 

t  ReecsTt  Medical  Guide.    Fifteenth  edit.,  p.  373. 

t  tltpi  Uo^pas.  $  Castle  of  Indolence,  c.  i.  st.  78. 

H  Fables  de  la  Fontaine,  III.  8. 
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Oh  may  I  live  exempted  (while  I  iive 
Gtuliless  of  pampered  appetite  ohseene) 
From  panga  arthritic  that  infest  the  toe 
Of  lihertine  excess.* 

(Dr.  JJhnsoD,  by  the  way,  though  not  himself  a  gouty  subjeci  uniii  late 
in  life,  wrote  an  Ode  on  the  subject,  in  his  young  days,  laomediy  de« 
scriptive,  and  containing  this  charaoteristic  passage, 

Unhappy,  whom  to  beds  of  pain 
JtHmS:  tjntmj  consigiiii.f) 

A  martyr  to  gout  ?  sneers  one  of  Mr.  Hannay's  sayers  of  smart  things: 
*'  That's  a  suffering  in  which  one  becomes  a  martyr  without  haying  the 
renown  of  a  saint."^  Old  Mr.  Weller  has  his  eureka, — a  soyereign  cure 
for  the  gout :  ^'  The  gout,  sir,  is  a  complaint  as  arises  from  too  much  ease 
And  comfort.  If  eyer  you're  attacked  with  the  gout,  sir,  jist  you  marry 
a  widder  as  has  got  a  good  loud  yoice,  with  a  decent  notion  of  usin'  it, 
and  you'll  never  haye  the  gout  agin.  It's  a  capital  prescription,  sir.  I 
takes  it  reg'lar,  and  I  can  warrant  it  to  drive  away  any  illness  as  is 
caused  by  too  much  jollity."§  As  pertinent  as  pungent  too,  is  Mr. 
Chester^s  apology  to  his  visitors  in  the  empty  house,  for  the  style  of 
waiting'woman  who  opens  the  door  for  them  :  *^  There  is  nobody  but  a 
very  dilapidated  female  to  perform  such  offices.  You  will  excuse  her 
infirmities !  If  she  were  in  a  more  elevated  station  of  society,  she  would 
be  gouty.  Being  but  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  she  is 
rheumatic.  My  dear  Haredale,  these  are  natural  class  distinctions,  de- 
pend upon  it."  II 

Which  allusion  to  class  distinctions  may  remind  us  of  the  ScarUt 
letter  writer's  "  Procession  of  Life,"  in  opening  which  Mr.  Hawthorne 
remarks,  that  it  may  gratify  the  pride  of  arbtocracy  to  reflect,  that  dis- 
ease, more  than  any  other  circumstance  of  human  hfe,  pays  due  observ- 
ance to  the  distinctions  which  rank  and  wealth,  and  poverty  and  lowliness 
have  established  among  mankind.  Some  maladies,  he  says,  are  rich  and 
precious,  and  only  to  be  acquired  by  the  right  of  inheritance,  or  purchased 
with  gold.  '*  Of  this  kind  is  the  gout,  which  serves  as  a  bond  of  brother- 
hood to  the  puxple-visaged  gentry,  who  obey  the  herald's  voice,  and 
patnftiUy  hobble  from  all  civilised  regions  of  the  globe  to  take  their  post 
in  the  grand  procession  .^^  To  the  same  effect  is  Horace  Smith's 
Common-place  Book  reflection  headed  Gout :  "  It  is  not  every  vice  that 
has  its  badge  as  gluttony  has  in  the  flanneled  limb,  but  this  deadly  sin 
ruddle-marks  his  followers  as  a  butcher  does  his  sheep."** 

Once  again  to  recur  to  Charles  the  Fifth.  His  gout,  notoriously,  was 
cherished,  fostered,  kept  in  high  preservation  and  at  fever  heat,  by  the 
enormities  of  his  transgressions  in  diet  His  Imperial  Majesty's  duly 
habit  was,  to  breakfast  at  five,  on  a  fowl  seethed  in  ipilk  and  dressed 
with  sug^r  and  spices — then  to  go  to  sleep  again — at  twelve,  to  dine, 
**  jMirtaking  always  of  twenty  dishes" — to  sup  twice  (the  second  time  at 
midnight  or  one  o'clock,  '<  which  meal  was,  perhaps,  the  most  solid  of 
the  four") :  after  meat,  it  was  his  practice  to  eat  piles  of  pastry  and 

*  The  Task,  Book  I.  f  Quoted  in  Boswell,  mib  tamo  1745. 

X  Eustace  Conyers,  ch.  xxviii.  §  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  zz. 

II  Bamaby  Budge,  oh.  zxvi. 

\  Hawthorne's  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse:  The  Procession  of  lafe. 
**  Extracts  flrom  Common-place  Book,  in  New  Monthly  Mag,,  yol.  zciz. 
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flweetmeats,  and  he  "  iidgoied  every  repast  by  vast  draughts  of  beer  and 
wine."*  He  was  almoet  the  death  of  his  attendant  physician  as  well  ae  of 
himself — the  poor  man's  veto  being  as  ineffectual  at  the  dinner-table  as 
that  of  Coleridge's  hired  overlookers  at  Bristol,  when  they,  as  in  duty 
moA  by  weekly  Wages  fooand,  essayed  to  interpose  between  opium- eatieg 
S.  T.  C.  and  the  dhemists'  shops. 

And  many  and  many  another  glutton  has  to  thank  his  own  gluttony 
for  bringing  him  to  this  pass — flannel  wrappers,  barley-water,  and  chalk- 
stones.  Did  the  world's  Bills  of  Mortality  tell  the  whole  truth,  many  a 
goaty  subject  might  there  be  written  down  felo-de-se.  At  the  same  time  it 
snould  not  be  assumed,  as  by  sweeping  accusers  it  occasionally  seems  to 
be,  that  gout  at  once,  and  ipgo/adOy  per  se^  absolutdy  and  as  a  matter 
of  course,  stigmatises  its  victim  as  a  free  liver.  Very  moderate  and  ab- 
stemious men  have  been  known  to  live  and  die  gouty  subjects.  We  shall 
see,  directly,  what  Horace  Walpole  has  to  allege  on  thb  question.  Mean- 
while^ an  excerpt  or  two,  per  contra,  from  dbe  letters  of  Sydney  Smith 
iQay  not  be  unacceptable,  as  summing  up  the  case  for  the  prosecution, — 
Walpole  remaining  to  be  heard  for  the  defence. 

To  Lady  Holland,  in  1816,  after  ezpresung  his  concern  to  hear  of  her 
husband's  gout,  the  jovial  priest  addresses  himself  thus :  "  I  observe  that 
gout  loves  ancestors  and  genealogy ;  it  needs  five  or  six  generations  of 
gentlemen  or  noblemen  to  give  it  its  full  vigour.     Allen  deserves  the 
gout  more  than  Lord  Hdland.     I  have  seen  the  latter  personage  reaort- 
log  occ^ionally  to  plain  dishes,  but  Allen  passionately  loves  complexity 
and  artifice  in  his  food."t     In  1831  we  find  Sydney  ^Hhanking  God  hs 
has  hitherto  kept  off  that  toe-consuming  tyrant."^     Three  years  later, 
abuij  he  is  ''  making  a  slow  recovery;  hardly  yet  able  to  walk  across  the 
room,  nor  to  put  on  a  christian  shoe."§     **  I  ought  to  have  the  gout," 
says  he,  in   1835,   ^'  having  been  in  the  free  use  of  French  wines."  || 
A^^n :  "  I  was  last  week  on  crutches  with  the  gout,  and  it  came  into 
my  eye"  (1835).     To  bon-vivant  Sir  G.  Philips  in  1836:  ''  I  hope  you 
have  escaped  gout  this  winter ;  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  you  have  not  de- 
served it.     I  have  had  none,  and  deserved  none."    '^  I  have  had  no  gout, 
nor  any  symptom  of  it :  by  eating  little,  and  drinking  only  water,  I  keep 
body  and  mind  in  a  serene  state,  and  spare  the  great  toe."     To  Lady 
Carlisle  in  1840  :  ^'  What  a  very  singular  disease  gout  is !     It  seems  as 
if  the  stomach  fell  down  into  the  feet.    The  smallest  deviation  fit>m 
right  diet  is  immediately  punished  by  limping  and  lameness,  and  the 
innocent  ankle  and  blameless  instep  are  tortured  for  the  vices  of  the 
nobler  organs.     The  stomach  having  found  this  easy  way  of  getting  rid 
of  inconveniences,  becomes  cruelly  despotic,  and  punishes  for  the  least 
offences.    A  plum,  a  glass  of  champagne,  excess  in  joy,  excess  in  grief 
-rwy  crime,  however  small,  is  sufficient  for  redness,  swelling,  spasms, 
and  large  sUoes."^     And  once  more,  in  1841,  we  find  the  witty  canon 
telling  Lady  Grey  that  the  gout  is  never  far  off,  though  not  actually 

Eiseut  with  him,  and  that  it  is  the  only  enemy  he  does  not  wish  to 
v€  at  his  feet. 
In  Horace  Walpole's  instance,  to  which  we  come  at  last,  it  is  observable 

*  Cf.  Motley,  Stirling's  GIoister-Life,  Ac 

f  Memoir  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  voL  ii.  p.  131. 

i  Ibid.  316.  §  Ibid.  350.  U  Ibid.  380. 

^  iMd.  Cr.  pp.  355,  384,  389-90.  396,  413,  415,  432-3,  449. 
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that  whenever,  in  his  early  letters,  and  before  being  himself  victimised 
by  the  toe-consuming  tyrant,  he  refers  to  a  case  of  g^ut  among  kinsfolk 
or  friends, — he  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  intemperate  indulgence  is, 
necessarily,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief.  ^'  Pray  what  luxurious  de- 
bauch has  Mr.  Chute  been  guilty  of,  that  he  is  laid  up  with  the  gout  ?"* 
**  Mr.  Chute  [three  years  later]  is  out  of  town ;  when  he  returns,  I 
shall  set  him  upon  your  brother  [laid  up  with  the  gout  in  his  ankle]  to 
reduce  him  to  abstinence  and  health. "f  But  one  dark  November  morning 
in  1755,  Horace  Walpole  wakes  up  and  finds  himself — gouty.  *'  Never 
was  poor  invulnerable  immortality  so  soon  brought  to  shame.  Aladc !  I 
have  had  the  gout !  I  would  fain  have  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  a 
sprain  ;  and  then,  that  it  was  only  the  gout  come  to  look  for  Mr.  Chute 
at  Strawberry  Hill :  but  none  of  my  evasions  will  do.*'f  Again  in  1760, 
to  the  Earl  of  Strafford :  "  In  short,  my  Lord,  I  have  g^t  the  gt>ut — 
yes,  the  gout  in  earnest  I  was  seized  on  Monday  morning,  suffered  dis- 
mally all  night,  am  now  wrapped  in  iannels  like  the  picture  of  a  Morocco 
ambassador,  and  am  carried  to  bed  by  two  servants.  You  see  tlHueand 
leanness  are  no  preservatives/*  '*  Nobody,"  he  tells  Conway,  "  would 
believe  me  six  years  ago  when  I  said  I  had  the  gout.  They  would  do 
leanness  and  temperance  honours  to  which  they  have  not  the  least 
claim.''  And  to  Montagu  he  writes  :  "  If  either  my  father  or  my  mother 
had  had  it,  I  should  not  dislike  it  so  much.  I  am  herald  enough  to 
approve  it  if  it  descended  genealogically ;  but  it  is  an  absolute  upstart  in 
me,  and  what  is  more  provoking,  I  had  trusted  to  my  great  alMtinence 
for  keeping  me  from  it :  but  thus  it  is,  if  I  had  any  gentlemanlike  virtue, 
as  patnotism  or  loyalty,  I  might  have  got  something  by  them  ;  I  had 
nothing  but  that  beggarly  virtue,  temperance,  and  she  had  not  interest 
enough  to  keep  me  from  a  fit  of  the  gout."  Two  years  later,  to  the 
same  friend  :  '*  It  is  very  hard,  when  you  can  plunge  over  head  and  ears 
in  Irish  claret,  and  not  have  even  your  heel  vulnerable  by  the  gout,  that 
such  a  Pythagorean  as  I  am  should  yet  be  subject  to  it.**  To  Gray  the 
poet — another  **martyr,''  and  even  unto  death — he  writes  in  1765: 
*'  You  have  tapped  a  dangerous  topic ;  Jean  talk  g^ut  by  the  hour.  It 
is  my  great  mortification,  and  has  disappointed  all  the  hopes  that  I  had 
built  on  temperance  and  hardiness.*' — But  we  must  not  be  doing,  what 
Walpole  only  said  he  could  do, — talk  gout  by  the  hour.  Else  might  this 
mingle-mangle  expand  into  further  Half-hours  with  the  Best  Authors  in 
easy-chair  and  slit  shoe. 

If  apology  be  needed  for  it,  even  at  its  present  length,  let  us  submit 
one  in  a  hope  that  some  gouty  subject  may  have  found  diversion,  and 
therefore  relief,  in  dipping  into  these  patchwork  pages,  on  a  topic  he  is 
too  familiar  withal,  and  may  even  now  have  at  his  fingers'  ends.  *^  Com- 
fort me,  boy," — saith  the  fantastic  Don  in  Shakspeare,  to  that  enfant 
terrible^  master  Moth  ;  ^'  what  great  men  have  been  in  love  ?"  Our 
readings  here  and  there  may  be  taken  as  a  fractional  answer  (at  any  rate 
an  answer  that  comes  out  in  fractions)  to  the  slippered  sufferer^s  appeal. 
Comfort  me,  scribbler ;  what  great  men  have  had  the  g^ut  ?  For,  as 
Cowper's  last  stanzas  bear  record, 

Misery  still  delights  to  trace 

Its  semblance  m  anothers  case. 

*  To  Sir  Horace  Mann,  1746.  f  To  the  same,  1749. 

X  To  B.  Benttey,  1755. 
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A  BVSTKC  congregation  was  pouring  out  of  a  rustic  church,  one  Sun- 
day afternoon,  St  Mary's,  situated  in  the  hamlet  of  Little  Whitton. 
Great  Whitton,  some  three  milea  off,  was  altogether  a  different  affair,  for 
the  palish,  there,  was  more  aristocratic  than  rustic,  and  the  living  was 
wor^  nine  hundred  a  year:  Little  Whitton  brought  its  incumbent  in 
but  two  hundred,  all  told.  The  livings  were  both  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl 
of  Avon  c  the  incumbent  of  Great  Whitton  was  a  gouty  old  man  on  his 
last  legs;  the  incumbent  of  Little  Whitton  was  an  attractive  man  scarcely 
thkty^  the  .Reverend  Ryle  Baumgarten.  Therefore,  little  wonder  need 
\m  eanpressed  if  some  of  the  Great  Whitton  families  ignored  their  old 
TBdotj  who  had  lost  his  teeth,  and  could  not  by  any  effort  be  heard,  and 
cam6  to  heat  the  eloquent  Mr.  Baumgarten. 

A  smaU,  open  carriage,  the  horses  driven  by  a  boy,  jockey  fSuhion, 
'wiUted  at  the  church  door.  The  boy  was  in  a  crimson  jacket  and  a  velvet 
cap^  the  postilion  livery  of  an  aristocratic  family.  The  sweeping  seat 
behiiid  was  low  and  convenient)  without  doors;  therefore,  when  two 
Jadies' emerged  from  the  church,  they  stepped  into  it  unassisted.  The 
one  looked  about  fifty  years  of  age  and  walked  lame,  the  other  was  a 
young  lady  of  exceeding  fairness,  blue  eyes,  and  somewhat  haughty 
'fmtares.^  The  boy  touched  his  horses,  and  drove  on. 
*^  He  sarpassed  himself  to-day,  Grace,"  began  the  elder. 
"  I  think  fae  did,  mamma." 

*'  But  it  is  a  long  way  to  come — for  me.  I  can't  venture  out  in  all 
weathers.  If  we  had  him  at  Great  Whitton,  now,  I  could  hear  him  every 
Sunday." 

^'  Well,  mamma,  there's  nothing  more  easy  than  to  have  him — as  I 
have  said  more  than  once,"  observed  the  younger,  bending  down  to 
adjnst  something  in  the  carriage,  that  her  sudden  heightening  of  colour 
migiit  pass  unnoticed.  **  It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Chester  should  last 
long,  and  you  conld  get  Henry  to  give  him  the  living.'' 

"  Grace,  you  talk  like  a'  child.  Valuable  livings  are  not  given  away 
M>  easily :  neither  are  men  without  connexions  inducted  to  them.  I  never 
heard  that  young  Baumgarten  had  any  connexion,  not  as  much  as  a 
mether,  even  9  he  does  not  speak  of  his  family.  No ;  the  most  sensible 
plan  would  be  for  Mr.  Chester  to  turn  off  that  muff  of  a  curate,  and  take 
mi  Baumgarten  in  his  stead." 

Th^  young  lady  threw  back  her  head.  ^*  Rectors  don't  give  up  their 
proferments  to  subside  into  curates,  mamma." 

**  Unless  it  is  made  well  worth  their  while,"  returned  the  elder,  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone:  "and  old  Chester  ought  to  make  it  worth  his." 

**  Mamma!" — when  they  were  about  a  mile  on  the  road — "  we  never 
ealled  to  inquire  after  Mrs.  Dane !" 
"  I  did  not  think  of  doing  so." 
'*  /  did.     I  shall  go  back  again.     James !" 
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The  boy,  without  slackening  his  speed,  half  turned  on  his  horse. 
«  My  lady  ?" 

"  When  you  come  to  the  comer,  drive  down  the  lane  and  go  baclc  to 
the  cottage." 

He  touched  his  cap  and  looked  forward  ag'ain,  and  Lady  Grace  sank 
back  in  the  carriage. 

"  You  might  have  consulted  me  first,  Grace,"  grumbled  the  Countess 
of  Avon.  **  And  why  do  you  choose  the  long  way,  all  round  by  the 
lane?" 

"Tfie^  lane  is  shady,  mamma,  and  the  afternoon  sunny:  to  prolong 
our  drive  will  do  you  good.** 

Lady  Grace  laughed  as  she  spoke,  and  it  would  have  taken  one,  deeper 
in  penetration  than  the  Countess  of  Avon  had  ever  been,  to  divine  tJMtt 
all  hstd  been  done  with  a  preconcerted  plan :  that  when  Lady  Grace  drove 
from  the  church  door,  she  had  fully  intended  to  proceed  part  of  the  waj' 
kcmie,  and  then  come  back  again. 

We  must  notice  another  of  the  congregation,  one  who  had  left  the 
church  subsequently  to  the  countess  and  her  daughter,  but  by  a  different 
door.  It  was  a  young  lady  of  two  or  three- and-t wen ty ;  she  had  less 
bescity  than  Lady  Grace,  but  a  far  sweeter  countenance.  She  crossed 
the  churchyard,  and  opening  one  of  its  gates,  found  herself  in  a  nantyw 
sheltered  walk,  running  through  Whitton  Wood.  It  was  the  nearest 
way  to  her  home,  Whitton  Cottage. 

A  few  paces  within  it,  she  stood  against  a  tree,  turned  and  waited  r 
her  lips  parted,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  hand  was  laid  upon  her  fteat- 
ilkg  heart.  Who  was  she  expecting  ?  that  it  was  one,  all  too  deaf  to'her, 
the  signs  but  too  truly  betrayed.  The  ear  of  love  is  strangely  fine,  and 
she,  Edith  Dane,  bent  hers  to  listen  :  with  the  first  sound  of  approach- 
ing footsteps,  she  walked  hurriedly  on.  Would  she  be  caught  watting 
for  him  ?  No,  no :  rather  would  she  sink  into  the  earth,  than  betray 
aught  of  the  deep  love  that  ran  through  her  veins  for  the  Reverend  Ryfe 
Baumgarten. 

It  was  Mr.  Baumgarten  who  was  following  her :  he  sometimes  chose 
the  near  way  home,  too :  a  tall,  graceful  man,  with  pale,  classic  felktures, 
and  large  brown  eyes,  set  deeply.  He  strode  on,  and  overtook  Hiss 
Dime. 

<*  How  fast  you  are  walking,  Edith  !" 

She  turned  her  head  with  the  prettiest  air  of  surprise  possible,  het  face 
overspread  with  love's  rosy  flush.  "  Oh — is  it  you,  Mr.  Baumgarten  ? 
I  was  walking  fast  to  get  home  to  poor  mamma." 

Nevertheless,  it  did  happen  that  their  pace  slackened  considerably :  iti- 
fiiet,  they  scarcely  advanced  at  all,  but  sauntered  along  side  h^  sidi^. 
*•  They  have  been  taking  me  to  task,"  began  Mr.  Baumgarten. 

•«Who?     What  about?'* 

"  About  the  duties  of  the  parish ;  secular,  not  clerical :  I  takfe'  caw 
that  the  latter  shall  be  efficiently  performed.  The  old  women  arr  not 
coddled,  the  younger  ones'  households  not  sufficiently  looked  np,  and  ^b& 
school,  in  the  point  of  plain  sewing,  is  running  to  rack  and  ruin.  ^uit« 
Wells  and  his  wife,  with  half  a  dozen  more,  carpeted  me  in  the  vestly 
this  morning  after  service,  to  tell  me  this." 

Mr.  Baumgarten  had  been  speaking  in  a  half  joking  way,  his  beatitifol 
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eves  aKve  with  merrinaent.  Miss  Dane  received  the  news  more  se- 
riously, <*  You  never  said  anything  of  this  at  home !  you  never  told 
mamma." 

*'  No.  Why  should  I  ?  The  school  sewing  is  the  wont  grievance. 
Dame  Giles's  Betsy  took  some  cloth  with  her,  which  ought  to  have  gone 
back  a  shirt,  but  which  was  returned  a  pair  of  pillow-cases :  the  dame 
boxed  Betsy's  eara»  went  to  the  school  and  neai'ly  boxed  the  governess's. 
Such  mistakes  are  always  oecurring,  and  the  matrons  of  the  pariah  aae 
up  in  arms." 

"  But  do  they  expect  you  to  k>ok  after  the  sewing  of  the  school  ?" 
breathlessly  asked  Edith. 

''Not  exactly;  but  they  think  I  might  provide  a  remedy«-~one  who 
wonld." 

''  How  stupid  they  are !  Vm  sure  the  governess  does  what  she  can 
with  spch  a  tribe.  Not  that  I  think  she  has  much  headpiece,  and  wero 
there  any  lady  who  would  supervise  occasionally,  it  might  be  better; 
but " 

"  That  is  just  it/'  interrupted  Mr.  Baumgarten,  laughing.  '*  They 
tell  me  I  ought  to  help  her  to  a  supervisor,  by  taking  to  myself  a 
wife." 

He  looked  at  Edith  as  he  spoke,  and  her  face  happened  to  be  turned 
full  upon  him.  The  words  dyed  it  with  a  glowing  crimson,  even  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair.  In  her  confusion,  she  knew  not  whether  to  keep  it  bm 
it  wa^  or  to  turn  it  away ;  her  eyelids  had  dropped,  glowing  also :  and 
Edith  Dane  could  have  boxed  her  own  ears  as  heartily  as  Dame  Giles 
had  boxed  the  unhappy  Miss  Betsy's. 

*'  It  cannot  be  thought  of,  you  know,  Eldith." 

"  What  cannot  ?" 

"  My  marrying.  Marry  on  two  hundred  a  year,  and  expose  my  wife, 
and  perhaps  a  family,  to  poverty  and  privation?  No,  that  I  never 
will." 

"  There's  the  parsonage  must  be  put  in  repair  if  you  marry,"  stam* 
mered  Edith,  not  in  the  least  knowing  what  she  said,  but  compelling  her« 
aeif  to  say  something. 

^  And  a  sight  of  money  it  would  take  to  do  it  I  told  Squire  Wells 
if  he  could  get  my  tithes  increased  to  double  their  present  value,  then  I 
might  venture.  He  laughed  and  replied  I  might  look  oat  for  a  wife 
who  had  ten  thousand  pounds." 

"  They  are  not  so  plentiful,"  murmured  Edith  Dane. 

''Not  for  me,"  returned  Mr.  Baumgarten.  *'A  college  chiun  of 
niiae,  never  dreaming  to  aspire  to  anything  better  than  I  possess  now, 
married  a  rich  young  widow  in  the  second  year  of  his  curacy,  and  lives 
on  the  fat  of  the  land,  in  pomp  and  luxury.  I  would  not  have 
dona  it." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  no  love  went  with  it :  even  before  his  marriage  he  allowed 
hiauelf  to  speak  of  her  to  me  in  disparaging  terms.  No  :  the  school 
and  the  other  difficulties,  which  are  out  of  my  line,  must  do  as  they  Gaii» 

yet  a  while." 

"  If  mamma  were  not  incapacitated,  she  would  still  see  after  these 

things  for  you." 
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<*  But  she  18,  Edith.  And  jobf  time  is  taken  up  with  her,  so  ihkit'yoti 
cannot  help  me.*' 

NissX)i^e  was  silent^.;  Had  her  time  not  lieen  taken  up,  she  fancied 
it  might 4i9t  be  deemed  quite  the  thing,  in  their  oensorious  neighbour- 
bood^.fior  her  to  be  going  about  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Baurogarten ; 
although  «he  was  the  late  rector's  daughter. 

The  Beverend  Cyras  Dane  had  been  many  years  rector  of  Little 
WhittoB :  at  his  deathi  Hr.  Baitingarten  was  appointed.  Mrs.  IHnt 
was  left  with  a  very  slender  provision,  and  Mr.  Baumgarten  took  up  his 
rendence  with  her,  paying  a  certain  sum  for  his  board.  It  was  a  com- 
fortable arrangement  for  the  young  clergyman,  and  it  was  a  help  to 
Mi».  ]>ane.  The  rectory  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  wo«dd  take 
mqre  jnoney  to  put  it  in  habitable  repair  than  Mr.  Dane  bad  possessed ; 
so,  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  moved  out  of  it  to  Whitton  Cottage^ 
Gossips  said  that  Mr.  Baumgarten  could  have  it  pat  in  order  and  come 
upon  the  widow  for  the  cost :  but  he  did  not  appear  to  have  any  inten- 
tion of  doing  so. 

Why  did  she  love  him  ?    Curious  fool,  be  still ! 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 

A  deal  happier  for  many  of  us  if  it  were  the  growth  of  human  wiH,*  or 
under  its  control.  In  too  many  instances  it  is  bom  of  association,  of 
ooflspaoionship ;  and  thus  had  it  been  at  Whitton  Cottage.  Thrown 
together  in  daily  intercourse,  an  attachment  had  sprung  up  between  Um 
young  rector  and  Edith  Dane  :  a  concealed  attachment,  for  he  consideDsd 
his  circumstances  barred  his  marriage,  and  she  hid  her  feelings  as  a  matter 
of  course.  He  was  an  ambitious  man,  a  proud  man,  though  perhaps  Mt 
quite  conscious  of  it ;  and  to  encounter  the  expenses  of  a  family  upon 
small  means,  appeared  to  him  more  to  be  shunned  than  any  advcvse  fate 
on  earth. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  sheltered  walk,  they  turned  in  to  Whitton 
Cottage,  which  was  close  by.  Mr.  Baumgarten  went  on  at  once  to  his 
study,  but  Edith,  at  the  sound  of  wheels,  lingered  in  the  garden.  The 
Countess  of  Avon's  carriage  drew  up.  It  was  Lady  Grace  who  spoke,  her 
eyes  running  in  all  directions  while  she  did  so,  as  if  they  were  in  seardi 
of  some  object  not  in  view. 

''  Edith,  we  could  not  go  home  without  driving  round  to  ask  after  your 
maromak" 

"  Thank  you.  Lady  Grace.  Mamma  is  in  little  pain  to-day :  I  think 
her  breath  is  generally  better  in  hot  weather.     Will  you  walk  in  ?" 

^  Couldn't  think  of  it,  my  dear,"  spoke  up  the  countess.  '^Oar  dkiBer 
is  waiting,  as  it  is.  Grace  forgot  to  order  James  round  till  we  were  half 
way  home." 

*'  Has  Mr.  Baumgarten  got  home  yet  P"  carelessly  spoke  Lady  Gxaee, 
adjusting  the  lace  of  her  summer  mantle. 

'*  He  is  in  his  study,  I  fancy,"  replied  Edith,  and  she  turned  round  to 
hide  the  blush  called  up  by  the  question,  just  as  Mr.  Baumgarten. ap» 
preached  them.  At  his  appearance  the  blush  in  Lady  Grace's  face  rose 
high  as  Edith's. 

''  You  surpassed  yourself  to-day,"  cried  the  countess,  as  he  shook  hands 
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with  them.  '^  I  miMt  hear  that  sermon  again.  Would  you  mind  leading 
it  to  me  ?" 

**  Not  at  all/'  he  replied,  ''  if  you  can  only  make  oat  my  hieroglyphics. 
My  writing  is  plain  to  nie,  bat  I  do  not  know  that  it  wouM  he  sotb  all.^ 

''  When  shall  I  have  it  ?  Will  you  bring  it  up  this  evening,  artd  takd 
tea  with  us  ?     But  you  will  find  the  walk  long,  in  this  hoi  wetfther.* 

"  Very  long,  too  far/*  spoke  up  Lady  Grace.  •*  You  hvd  better  return 
with  us  now,  Mr.  Baumgarten :  mamma  will  be  glad  of  you  to  say  grace 
at  tablew" 

Whether  it  pleased  the  countess  or  not,  she  had  no  resource,  in  good 
manners,  but  to  second  the  invitation  so  unceremoniously  given.  Mr. 
Baumgarten  may  have  thought  he  had  no  resource  but  to  acquiesce— ^ul 
of  good  manners  also,  perhaps.  He  stood,  leaning  over  the  carriage,  and 
spoke,  half  laughing : 

'*  Am  I  to  bring  my  sermon  with  me  P  If  so^  I  must  go  in  for  it.  I 
have  just  taken  it  from  my  pocket." 

He  came  back  with  his  sermon  in  its  black  cover.  The  seat  of  the 
carriage  was  exceedingly  large,  sweeping  round  in  a  half  circle.  Lduly 
Grace  drew  nearer  to  her  mother,  and  sat  back  in  the  middle  of  the  seat, 
and  Mr.  Baumgarten  took  his  place  beside  her.  Edith  Dane  looked  after 
them,  an  envious  look ;  the  sunshine  of  her  afternoon  had  gone  oat;  and 
she  saw  his  face  bent  close  to  that  of  Grace  Avon. 

Some  cloud,  unexplained,  and  nearly  forgotten  now,  had  overshadowed 
Lady  Avon.  It  had  occurred,  whatever  it  was,  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
lord.  She  had  chosen  ever  since  to  live  at  Avon  House  in  retirement 
fearing  possibly  the  reception  she  might  meet  with,  did  she  venture  again 
into  the  world  :  old  stories  might  be  reaped  up,  and  a  molehill  made  into 
a  mountain.  Lady  Grace  had  been  presented  by  her  aunt,  and  passed 
one  season  in  town:  then  she  had  returned  to  her  mother,  to  share 
perforce  in  her  retirement,  for  she  had  no  other  home :  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  ennui  of  her  monotonous  life  had  led  to  her  falling  in  love  with 
Mr.  Baumgarten.  That  she  did  love  him,  with  a  strong  and  irrepressible 
passion,  was  certain:  and  she  did  not  try  to  overcome  it,  but  rather 
fostered  it  with  all  her  power,  seeking  his  society,  dwelling  upon  his 
image.  Had  it  occurred  to  her  to  fear  that  she  might  find  a  dangerons 
rival  in  Edith  Dane  ?  No  ;  for  she  cherished  the  notion  that  Mr.  Baam* 
garten  was  attached  to  herself,  and  Edith  was  supposed  to  be  engaged  to 
her  cousin.  A  cousin  had  certainly  wanted  her,  and  made  no  secret  of 
his  want,  but  Edith  had  refused  him  :  this,  however,  was  not  necessary 
to  be  proclaimed  to  all.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  those  who  under* 
stand  the  exacting  and  jealous  nature  of  love,  Lady  Grace  Avon  never 
had  oast  a  fear  of  the  sort  to  Edith. 

This  evening  was  but  another  of  those  he  sometimes  spent  at  Avon 
House,  feeding  the  flame  of  her  ill-starred  passion.  He  told  them, 
jokingly  as  he  had  told  it  to  Edith,  that  the  parish  wanted  him  to  marry. 
Lady  Avon  thought  he  could  not  do  better :  parsons  and  doctors  should 
always  be  marriea  men.  True ;  when  their  income  allowed  them  to  be^ 
he  replied,  but  his  did  not 

He  stood  on  the  lawn  with  Lady  Grace,  watching  the  glories  of  the 
setting  sun.     Lady  Avon  was  beginning  to  nod  in  her  after*dinner  dose, 
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and  tbey  had  quitted  her.  Seani  c«remooy  was  observed  at  Avon  Houm^ 
no  pomp  or  show  :  six  or  eight  servants  composed  the  whole  household^ 
for  the  countess's  jointure  was  extctmelj  limited.  He  had  given  hit  arm 
to  Lady  Grace  in  courtesy,  and  they  were  both  ga^ng  at  the  beautifiil 
akyy  their  baada  partially  shading  their  eyes,  when  a  Uttle  man,  dressed 
in  black  with  a  white  necktie,  limped  up  the  path*  It  was  the  clerk  of 
Great  Whitton  church. 

*<  I  beg  pardon,  my  lady :  I  thought  it  right  to  come  in  and  inform 
the  countess.     Mr.  Chester's  gone.'' 

**  Gone !"  exclaimed  Lady  Grace.     '^  Gone  where  ?" 

^  Gone  dead,  my  lady.  Departed  to  the  bourne  whence  no  traiwriler 
returns,"  added  the  elerk,  who  was  of  a  poetic  turn.  ''  He  dropped  into 
a  aweet  sleep,  sir,  an  hour  or  two  ago,  and  when  they  came  to  wake  him 
up  for  his  tea,  they  found  he  had  gone  off  in  it.  Poor  old  Mrs.  Cheetec^s 
quite  beside  herself,  sir,  with  the  suddenness,  and  the  servants  be  ruaming 
about  here  aud  there,  all  at  sixes  and  sevens." 

''  I  wiU  be  at  the  rectory  in  ten  minutes,"  said  Mr.  Baamgarten. 

They  carried  the  news  to  the  countess,  and  then  Mr.  Baiungarlea 
departed ;  Lady  Grace  strolling  with  him  across  the  lawn  to  the  gate. 
When  they  reached  it,  he  stopped  to  bid  her  good  evening. 

"  Great  Whitton  is  in  my  brother's  gift,"  she  whispereid,  as  her  hmi 
rested  in  his.     *^  I  wish  he  would  give  it  to  you." 

A  flush  rose  to  the  clerg)'man's  face  :  to  exchange  Little  Whitton  &r 
Great  Whitton  had  been  one  of  the  flighty  dreams  of  his  ambition.  ^  Do 
not  mock  me  with  pleasant  visions,  Lady  Grace :  I  can  have  no  poasiblt 
interest  with  Lord  Avon." 

<<  You  could  marry  then,"  she  softly  said,  **  and  set  the  parish  gnmUen 
at  deflance." 

"  I  should  do  it,"  was  hie  reply.  His  voice  was  soft  as  her  oirn,  his 
speech  hesitating :  he  was  thinking  of  Edith  Dane.  She,  alas  1  gave  a 
different  interpretation  to  it^  and  how  was  he  to  know  that  ?  His  lofty 
dreams  had  never  yet  soared  so  high  as  Lady  Grace  Avon. 

Persuaded  into  it  by  her  daughter — ^her  ladyship  said,  badgeied  inle^it 
--*-the  countees  exacted  a  promise  from  her  son  that  he  would  besteir 
Great  Whitton  on  Uie  Rev.  Ryle  Baumgarten.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  that  the  letter  arrived,  giving  the  promise,  Mr.  Baumgarten  waa 
again  at  Avon  House.  Lady  Grace  had  him  all  to  herself  in  the  drav- 
iagp-room,  for  the  countess  was  temporarily  indisposed. 

''  What  will  you  give  me  for  some  news  I  can  tell  you  ?"  cried  ehe^ 
standing  triumfMiantly  before  him  in  the  full  glow  of  her  beanfy. 

He  bent  his  sweet  smile  down  upon  her,  his  eyes  speaking  the  admi^ 
ration  that  he  might  not  utter.  He  was  no  more  insensible  to  the  chanse 
of  a  fascinating  and  beautiful  girl  than  are  other  men— in  spite  of  his 
love  for  Edith  Dane.  '<  What  may  I  give  ?  Nothing  that  I  can  gife 
would  be  of  value  to  you." 

<<  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  And  Uien,  with  a  burning  blnsh^  fer  she 
had  apoken  unguardedly,  she  laughed  merrily,  and  drew  a  letter  btm^ 
her  pocket.  ^*  It  came  to  mamma  this  morning,  Mr.  Bauaagartoi^  and' 
it  as  from  Lord  Avon.  What  wUl  you  give  me,  just  to  read  you  one 
liitle  sentence  from  it  ?    It  concerns  you." 

Mr.  Baumgarten,  but  that  Edith  Dane  and  his  calling  were  in  the  wajy 
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woaki  bftT0  iiked  to  tfhj  «  Bbow«r  df  ktsses  :  it  is  possible  that  he  would 
Btiil,  in  spite  of  bodi,  had  he  dared.  Whether  his  looks  betrtjed  so, 
eannot  be  told  :  Lad^  Gtaee  took  i^fuge  in  the  letter.  '<  I  hate  been 
danned  with  applieatkms,"  read  she,  '*  some  from  close  friends,  but  as  y{m 
and  Grace  mans  so  g^raat  a  point  dP  it,  I  promise  you  that  Mr.  Baum^ 
garten  shall  have  Great  Whitton."  In  reading,  she  had  left  out  the  words 
"  and  Grace."     She  folded  up  the  letter,  and  then  stole  a  glance  at  his 

It  had  turned  to  pale  seriousness.  **  How  can  I  ever  saffieientty  tbank 
Lord  Avon  ?*  he  breathed  forth. 

**  Now,  is  not  the  knowing  that  worth  something  ?*  laugbed  she. 

**Oh,  Lady  Grace !  It  is  worth  far  move  than  anything  I  have  togivn 
in  return." 

**  You  will  be  publicly  appointed  in  a  day  or  two,  and  will  of  course 
hear  from  my  brother.  What  do  you  say  to  your  marrying  project 
now?*' 

She  spoke  saucily,  secure  in  the  fact  that  he  could  not  divine  her  feel- 
ings for  faim^-ahhough  she  believed  in  his  love  for  her.  Hb  answer 
surprised  her. 

**  1  shall  marry  instantly  :  I  have  only  waited  for  something  eqoivalent 

'*  You  are  a  bold  man,  Mr.  Baumg^rten,  to  make  so  sure  of  the  lady's 
ceMent     Have  you  asked  it  ?** 

^  No  :  where  was  the  use,  until  I  could  speak  to  some  purpose  ?  Bat 
slle  has  detected  nty  love  for  her  I  am  sure :  and  there  is  no  coqnetry  in 
£dith." 

^  Edith  !*  almost  shrieked  Lady  Grace.  **  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  shall 
not  fall.'* 

**  What  have  yon  done  P     You  have  hurt  yourself  1" 

**I  gave  my  aukle  a  twist.     The  pain  was  sharp." 

**Fray  lean  on  me,  Lady  Grace;  pray  let  me  support  you:  you  are  as 
white  as  death." 

He  wound  his  arms  round  her,  and  laid  her  pallid  face  upon  his 
shoulder ;  fat  one  single  moment  she  yielded  to  the  fascination  of  the 
beloved  resting-place.  Oh !  that  it  could  be  hers  for  ever !  She  shivMed, 
raised  her  head,  and  broke  from  him.  *'  Thank  you ;  the  anguish  has 
passed." 

He  quitted  the  house,  suspecting  nothing,  and  Lady  Grace  rushed 
te*  Itor  writing-desk :  *<  Hell  has  no  foiy  like  a  woman  scomed%"  A 
btotted  and  hasty  note  to  the  Earl  of  Avon  just  saved  the  post.  **Gffe 
dHr  Kving  to  any  one  you  please,  Harry,  but  not  to  Ryle  Baumgarten : 
beetew  it  when  you  will,  but  not  on  bim.  Explanations  when  we 
meet" 

Mr.  Bavmgarten,  meanwhile,  was  hastening  home,  the  great  Aewe 
burning  a  hole  in  his  tongue.  Edith  was  at  the  gate,  not  looking  ftxr 
Mks  ef  course;  merely  enjoying  the  air  of  the  summer^s  night*  That's 
wIhc  she  said  she  was  doing  when  he  came  up.  H^e  did  not  listen  t 
h»  'Caught  her  by  the  waist,  and  drew  her  between  the  trees  and  the 
pif««t«hedgew  «  Edith,  my  darling,  do  you  think  I  am  mad  ?  I  beliete 
I  am ;  mad  with  joy :  for  the  time  has  come  that  I  may  safely  ask  yon  te 
be  my  wife." 
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Her  heart  beat  wildly  against  his,  and  he  laid  her  face  upon  his 
breast,  more  fondly  than  he  had  laid  another^s,  not  long  before. 

'*  You  know  how  I  have  loved  you :  you  must  have  seen  it,  though  I 
would  not  speak:  but  I  could  not  expose  you  to  the  imprudence  of 
marrying  while  my  income  was  so  small  It  would  not  have  been  right, 
Edith/' 

"  If  you  think  so— no.'* 

**But,  oh  my  dearest,  I  may  speak  now.  Will  you  be  my  wife?  I 
am  presented  to  the  living  of  Great  Whitton,  Edith." 

"  Of  Great  Whitton  !  Ryle !" 

'*'!  have  seen  it  in  Lord  Avon's  own  handwriting.  The  countess  asked 
It  for  me,  and  he  complied.     £^th,  you  will  not  be  afraid  of  our  future : 
you  will  not  reject  me,  now  I  have  Great  Whitton  ?" 
•    She  hid  her  face ;  she  felt  him  lovingly  stroking  her  hair.     ''  I  would 
not  hate  rejected  you  when  you  had  but  Little  Whitton,  Rvle.'* 

There  they  lingered,  now  pacing  the  confined  space  and  talking,  now 
her  hee  gathered  upon  him  again.  *'  Yours  is  not  the  first  fair  face  which 
has  been  there  this  night,  Edith,"  he  laughed,  in  the  exuberance  of  his 
joy' and  love.     '^I  had  Lady  Grace's  there  but  an  hour  back."  ' 

A  shiver  seemed  to  dart  through  Edith  Dane's  heart.  Her  jealous^  of 
Lady  Grace  had  been  almost  as  powerful  as  her  love  for  Mr.  Baum- 
garten. 

'*  I  was  telling  her  my  plans,  now  my  prospects  have  changed  {  that 
tile  first  step  would  be  my  marriage  with  you ;  and,  as  I  spoke,  she 
managed  somehow  to  twist  her  ankle.  The  pain  must  have  been  intense, 
for  she  turned  as  white  as  death,  and  I  had  to  hold  her  to  me.  But  I 
did  not  pay  myself  for  my  trouble,  as  I  am  doing  now,"  he  added,  taking 
kiss  after  kiss  from  Edith's  face. 

She  lifted  her  face  up  and  looked  in  his :  "  You  would  only  have  liked 
to  do  so,  Ryle." 

"  I  have  liked  to  do  so !"  he  uttered,  smothering  back  a  glimmer 
of  consciousness.     '*  Edith,  my  dearest,  my  whole  love  is  yours." 

A  week  passed,  and  then  the  lucky  man  was  announced.  The  living 
of  Great  Whitton  was  bestowed  on  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  WlUied 
Elliot,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Avon's. 

n. 

A  TWEtiVEMOKTH  passed  away.  In  a  shaded  room  of  Little  Whitlon 
rectory  lay  Edith  Baumgarten— dying.  Changes  had  taken  place.  That 
Mr.  Baomgarten  must  have  been  disappointed  and  annoyed  at  the 
appointment  of  another  to  the  living,  could  not  be  doubted:  he  set 
it  down  to  the  caprice  of  great  men :  and  he  consoled  himself  by  imme- 
diately marrying  Edith,  sending  his  former  prudence  to  the  winds.  It  is 
probable  he  thought  he  could  not  in  honour  withdraw,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that,  once  having  given  the  reins  to  his  hopes  and  his  love,  he 
was  not  stoic  enough  to  do  so.  Following  close  upon  the  marriage,  came 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Dane,  an  event  long  anticipated:  a  few  hundred 
pounds  descended  to  Edith,  and  they  were  employed  in  putting  the  ree* 
tory  in  order,  into  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baumgarten  removed. 

"  Ryle,  we  have  been  very  happy,"  she  faintly  sighed. 
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He  was  sitting  by  her,  holding  her  hand  in  his,  his  tears  kept  back,  and 
his  voice  low  with  its  suppressed  grief.  "  Do  not  say  *  we  hare/  my 
darling;  say  *  we  are.'     I  cannot  part  with  yoa ;  there  is  hope  yet.*' 

'*  There  is  none,"  she  wailed — "  there  is  none.  Oh,  Ryle,  myhusband, 
it  will  be  a  hard  parting !" 

She  feebly  drew  his  face  to  hers,  and  his  tears  fell  upon  it.  *'  Eklith,  if 
I  lose  you,  I  shall  lose  all  that  is  of  value  to  me  in  life." 

A  tap  at  the  door,  and  then  a  middle-aged  woman,  holding  a  very 
young  infant  in  her  arms,  put  in  her  head  and  looked  at  Mr.  Baumgarten. 
**  The  doctors  are  coming  up,  sir." 

He  quitted  his  wife,  snatched  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  rubbed 
it  over  his  face,  and  then  turned  to  the  window,  as  if  intent  on  looking 
out.  He  lingered  an  instant  aftter  the  medical  men  entered  the  chamber, 
but  he  gathered  nothing,  and  could  not  ask  questions  there ;  so  he  left  it, 
and  waylaid  them  as  they  came  out. .  *'  Well  ?"  he  uttered,  his  tone 
harsh  with  pain. 

^*  There  is  no  improvement,  sir :  there  can  be  none.  If  she  could  but 
have  rallied — but  she  cannot.     She  will  die  from  exhaustion." 

^  She  may  recover  yet,"  he  sharply  said;  *'  I  am  sure  she  may.  But 
a  few  days  ago,  well;  and  now 

*'  Mr.  Baumgarten,  if  we  deceived  you,  you  would  blame  us  afiter- 
wards.     She  cannot  be  saved." 

And  yet,  later  in  the  day,  she  did  seem  a  little  better :  it  was  the 
rallying  of  the  spirit  before  final  departure.  She  knew  it  was  deceitful 
strength,  but  it  put  hope  into  the  heart  of  Mr,  Baumgarten. 

'^  Ryle,  if  he  should  live,  you  will  always  be  kind  to  him  ?" 

*^  Edith !  Kind  to  him !  Oh,  my  wife,  my  wife,"  he  uttered,  with  a 
burst  of  irrepressible  emotion,  ^^you  must  not  go,  and  leave  him  and 
me. 

She  waited  until  he  was  calmer ;  she  was  far  more  collected  than  he. 

"  And  when  you  take  another  wife,  Ryle " 

"  You  are  cruel,  Edith,"  he  interrupted. 

*'  Not  cruel,  my  darling,  I  am  only  looking  dispassionately  forward  at 
what  will  be.  Were  I  to  remain  on  the  earth,  or,  going  where  I  am, 
could  I  look  down  here  at  what  passes,  retaining  my  human  passions  and 
feeling^,  it  would  be  torment  to  me  to  see  you  wedded  with  another. 
But  it  will  not  be  so,  Ryle :  and  it  seems  as  if  a  phase  of  my  future  pas- 
sionless state  were  come  upon  me,  enabling  me  to  contemplate  calmly 
what  must  be.  Ryle,  you  will  take  another  wife :  I  can  foresee,  with  all 
hut  certainty,  who  that  wife  will  be." 

**  What  mean  you  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Baumgarten,  rabing  his  head  to 
look  at  her. 

^*  It  will  be  Grace  Avon.  It  surely  will.  Now  that  impediments  are 
removed,  she  will  not  let  you  escape  her  again.  But  for  my  being  in 
the  way,  she  would  have  been  your  wife  long  ag^." 

**  Edith,  I  do  think  you  must  be  wandering !"  uttered  Mr.  Baumgarten, 
speaking  according  to  his  belief.  "  Grace  Avon  is  no  fit  wife  for  me : 
sne  would  not  stoop  to  it." 

*'  You  are  wrong,  Ryle :  I  saw  a  great  deal  in  the  days  gone  by:  and 
I  say  that,  but  for  me,  she  would  then  have  been  your  wife.  Let  what 
is  past,  be  past :  but  the  same  chance  will  occur  for  her  again.     I  only 
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pvay  you,  with  my  dying  breath,  to  shield  my  -cfaiid  from  her  hatred, 
whan  she  shail  have  a  legal  right  over  him." 

Mr.  fiaumgarten  became  more  fully  impresaed  with  the  conviction  that 
hia  vife'a  mind  was  rambling.  He  was  mistaken.  Smouldering  in  her 
heart  through  the  whole  months  of  her  married  life,  had  been  her  jea- 
lousy of  Lady  Grace :  she  had  felt  a  positive  conviction  that,  but  for  Mr 
Baumearten's  attachment  and  engagement  to  herself,  the  other  marriage 
would  nave  been  brought  about :  and  she  felt  an  equal  conviction  that, 
mow  the  impediment  was  about  to  be  removed,  it  would  be  so.  A  jealous 
imagination  is  quick,  and  gives  the  reins  to  its  extoavagance,  but  it  is 
sometimes  right  in  its  premises.  She  had  observed  an  entire  retioeace 
to  her  husband  on  the  subject,  so  no  wonder  that  her  present  words  took 
him  by  surprise,  and  caused  him  to  suspect  her  mind  must  be  playiatg 
her  false. 

^My  dearest  love,"  he  whispered,  ^'if  it  will  give  you  a  momentW 
peace,  I  will  bind  myself  by  an  oath  never  to  marry  Grace  Avon.'' 

"  Not  so^  Ryle.  What  will  be,  will  be;  and  I  would  not  have  you 
both  loathe  my  memory '* 

Mr.  Baumgarten  started  up  in  real  earnest.     She  was  certainly  mad. 

She  held  his  hand,  she  feebly  drew  him  down  again,  she  suggested 
calmness.  "  It  may  come  to  that,  Ryle :  you  may  learn  to  love  ker  as 
you  have  loved  me.  Oh,  Ryle,  I  pray  you,  when  she  shall  be  your  wife, 
that  you  will  shield  \ny  child  from  her  unkindness !"  she  continued,  in  a 
low  wail  of  impassioned  sorrow. 

'^  I  cannot  understand  you,''  he  said,  much  distressed :  ''  it  is  not  pos- 
sible I  could  ever  suffer  any  one  to  be  unkind  to  your  child.  Why  diovld 
yott  fear  unkindness  for  him  ?" 

'^  I  should  fear  it  from  her  alone :  she  has  regarded  me  with  hatred ; 
I  have  been  a  blight  in  her  path ;  and  so  would  she  regard  my  child,  our 
child,  Ryle,  should  she  become  its  second  mother :  that  she  should  do  so 
is  but  in  accordance  with  human  nature." 

Mr.  Baumgarten  sighed  :  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  answer  her,  how  to 
soothe  her :  were  her  mind  not  actually  insane,  he  looked  upon  these  far- 
fetched fears  as  only  a  species  of  illness,  which  must  have  its  rise  in  some 
derangement  of  the  brain.  All  that  she  had  said,  touching  Lady  Gtaee, 
he  considered  to  be  a  pure  fantasy. 

''  Ryle !  my  love,  my  husband,  you  will  love  our  child  ?  yom  will  pro- 
tect him  against  her  unkindness,  should  it  ever  be  offered  ?*' 

''  Ay ;  that  I  swear  to  you,"  he  ardently  replied.  And  Edith  Bauui^ 
garten  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  quietly  sheltered  herself  in  her  hus- 
band's arms,  to  die. 

III. 

WbstH£B  it  be  death  or  whether  it  be  birth,  whether  it  be  marriage 
or  whether  it  be  divorce^  time  goes  on,  all  the  same.  After  the  funeni 
of  Mrs.  Baumgarten,  the  parish  flocked  to  the  rectory  in  shoals,  e^ecially 
the  young  ladies  who  were^  vulgariy  to  speak,  on  the  look  out ;  there  to 
condole  with  the  interesting  widower,  and  go  into  raptures  over  the  baby* 
They  need  not  have  troubled  themselves:  Mr.  Baumgarten's  eyee  and 
heart  were  closed  to  them :  they  were  buried  for  the  present  in  we  tomb 
of  Edith 
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She  bad  been  dead  about  six  months  when  the  open  carriage  of  Lady 
Avon  stopped  before  the  rectoiy,  as  the  reader  once  saw  it  stop  before 
Wlutton  Cottage,  but  it  had  bat  one  oeoupant  now,  and  that  was  the 
oonntess.  AfW  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Baomgarten,  the  countess  had 
some^es  attended  Little  Whitton  church  as  fa^retofore,  but  Lady  Grace 
never.  She  had  always  excuses  ready,  and  the  countess,  who  had  no 
suspicbn  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  put  fiuth  in  them.  The  countess 
decfined  to  alight,  and  Mr.  Baumgarten  went  out  to  her. 

*'  Would  it  be  troubling  you  rery  much,  Mr.  Baumgarten,  to  come  to 
Ayon  House  occasionally  and  pass  an  hour  with  me?"  began  the 
oomtsss. 

c<  Certainly  not,  if  you  wish  it,"  he  replied :  *^  if  I  can  render  you  any 
service.'' 

Lady  Avon  lowered  her  roice  and  bent  towards  him.  ^<  I  am  net 
happy  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Baumgarten ;  not  easy.  The  present  world  is 
nassing  away  firom  me,  and  I  know  nothing  of  the  one  I  am  entering. 
1  don't  like  the  rector  of  Great  Whitton ;  he  does  not  suit  me;  but  with 
yon  I  feel  at  home.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  come  up  once  or  twice 
a  week,  and  pass  a  quiet  hour  with  me." 

**  I  will  do  so.  But  I  hope  you  find  nothing  serious  the  matter  with 
your  heaUh." 

**  Time  will  prove,"  replied  Lady  Avon.     "  How  is  your  little  boy  ?" 

^*He  gets  on  famously;  he  is  a  brave  little  fellow,". returned  Mr. 
Baumgarten,  his  eyes  brightening.     "  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?" 

The  child  was  brought  out  for  the  inspection  of  Lady  Aron — a  pretty 
babe  in  a  white  frock  and  black  ribbons,  the  latter  worn  in  memory  of 
his  mother.  *^  He  will  resemble  you,"  remarked  her  ladyship.  ^*  What 
is  Us  name?" 

"  Cyras.  I  know  it  would  have  pleased  Edith  to  hare  him  named 
aSUx  her  &ther." 

Mr.  Baumgarten  paid  his  first  visit  to  Avon  House  on  the  following 
day.  Lady  Grace  was  alone  in  the  room  when  he  entered,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  she  knew  nothing  of  hu  expected  visit.  It  startled  her  to 
emotion.  However  she  may  have  striven  to  drive  away  the  remembrance 
of  Mr.  Baumearten,  she  had  not  done  it ;  and  her  feelings  of  anger,  her 
constantly  indulged  feelings  of  jealousy,  had  but  helped  to  keep  up  her 
pasnon.     Her  countenance  flushed  crimson,  and  then  grew  deadly  pale. 

Mr.  Baumgarten  took  her  hand,  almost  in  compassion;  he  thought  she 
mast  be  ill.     "  What  has  been  the  matter  ?"  he  inquired. 

'*  The  matter !  Nothing,"  and  she  grew  crimson  again.  ^*  Is  your 
visit  to  mamma  ?     Do  you  wish  to  see  her  ?" 

**  I  am  here  by  i^pointment  with  Lady  Avon." 

The  conversation  with  his  wife,  relating  to  Lady  Grace,  had  nearly 
faded  from  Mr.  Baumgarten's  remembrance.  Not  the  words ;  they 
would  ever  be  remembered;  but  he  attached  no  more  importance  to 
then,  than  he  had  done  when  they  were  spoken.  The  countess  came  in, 
and  Lady  Griaoe  found  that  his  visits  were  to  be  frequent. 

Bid^she  rebel,  or  did  she  rejoice  ?  oh,  reader,  if  you  have  loved  as  she 
did,  passionately,  powerfully,  you  need  not  ask.  The  very  presence  of 
one,  so  beloved,  is  as  the  morning  light :  dead  and  drear  is  his  absence 
as  the  darkest  nudnight,  but  at  his  coming  it  is  as  if  the  bright  day 
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opened.     So  had  «fae  felt  when  with  Mr.  Baumgarten;  so  did  she  ieel 
now;  although  he  had  belonged  to  another. 

From  that  day  they  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other,  and  in  the  quiet 
intercourse  of  social  lifo— «f  invalid  life,  it  may  be  said,  for  Lady  Avon's 
ill  health  was  confirmed — grew  more  intimate  than  they  had  ever  been. 
Lady  Grace  strove  to  arm  herself  against  him:  she  called  up  pride, 
aqger,  and  many  other  adjuncts,  fisdse,  as  they  were  vain,  for  the  heart  is 
ever  true  to  itself,  and  will  be  heard.  It  ended  in  her  struggling  no 
longer :  in  her  giving  herself  up,  once  more,  to  the  bliss  of  loving  him, 
undiecked. 

Did  he  give  himself  up  to  the  same,  by  way  of  reciprocity  ?  Not  of 
loving  her :  no,  it  had  not  come  to  it :  but  he  did  yield  to  the  charm 
of  liking  her,  of  finding  pleasure  in  her  society,  of  wishing  to  be  more 
frequency  at  Avon  House.  He  had  loved  his  wife,  but  she  was  dead 
and  buried,  and  there  are  very  few  men  indeed  who  remain  constant  in 
heart  to  a  dead  love,  especially  if  she  has  been  his  wife.  The  manners 
of  Lady  Grace  possessed  naturally  great  fascination:  what  then  must 
they  not  have  been,  when  in  intercourse  with  him  she  idolised  ?  She 
was  more  quiet  than  formerly,  more  confidential,  more  subdued ;  it  was 
a  change  as  if  she  had  gone  through  sorrow,  and  precisely  what  was 
likely  to  tell  upon  the  heart  of  Mr.  Baunigarten.  But  there  was  no  act- 
ing now  in  Lady  Grace;  she  was  not  striving  to  gain  him,  as  she  had 
once  done :  she  simply  gave  herself  up  to  the  ecstatic  dream  she  was 
indulging,  and  let  results  take  their  chance.  Mr.  Baumgarten  may  be 
forgiven  if  he  also  began  to  feel  that  existence  might  yet  be  made  into 
something,  pleasant  as  a  dream. 

The  Honourable  and  Reverend  Wilfred  Elliot,  claiming  a  dead  eat! 
for  a  father  and  a  live  earl  for  a  brother,  was  not,  of  course,  a  light  whose 
beams  could  be  hid  under  a  bushel,  the  more  particularly  as  the  live  earl 
was  in  the  cabinet.  It  therefore  surprised  nobody  that  when  the  excel- 
lent old  Bishop  of  Barkaway  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  Mr.  Elliot 
should  be  promoted  to  his  vacant  shoes.  The  good  bishop's  life  had 
been  prolonged  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety,  but  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  it  he  bad  been  next  to  incapable,  therefore  the  see  of  Barkaway 
hugged  itself  as  being  in  luck,  on  the  principle  that  any  change  must  be 
for  the  best.  Great  Whitton,  on  the  contrary,  hugged  itself  in  like 
manner  on  the  same  principle,  for  the  Honourable  and  Reverend^-to 
speak  mildly — had  not  been  popular.  The  Earl  of  Avon,  as  luck,  or  the 
opposite,  would  have  it,  was  on  a  few  days'  visit  to  his  mother  when  Mr. 
Elliot  received  his  mitre. 

^<  Don't  put  such  another  as  Elliot  into  Great  Whitton,  Henry,"  ob- 
served the  countess  to  her  son,  <*  or  we  shall  have  the  parish  up  in  arms." 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  Elliot  ?"  drawled  the  eari,  lighting  a 
dgar.     *<  Didn't  he  please  them  ?" 

''  Please  them !  He  made  every  soul  in  the  parish,  labourers  and  all, 
attend  daily  service  in  the  church  between  eight  and  nine,  allowing  them 
ten  minutes  for  breakfast  and  fifty  for  prayers;  and  he  has  dressed 
the  school  in  scarlet  cloaks,  with  a  large  white  linen  cross  sewn  down 
the  back ;  and  there  are  eight-and-thirty  pairs  of  candlesticks  displayed 
in  the  church ;  besides  other  innovations,  which  country  parishes  don't 
understand,  and  don't  care  to  take  to.     One  thing  has  been  made  a  great 
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gmv^nce^ot:  ihe-poov  eould  not  compreh«od,  or  could  not  vecoUefit,  to 
turn  which  way  he  wanted  th«m  at  the  B«Uefi  «o  he^i^anted  Mune  men 
io  whiU>*  behind  the^poor  benches  ayevy  Siuidfli|r)  wiAh  Jong^  wimds,  and 
the  moment  the  Belief  began,  down  came,  the  wands^  lapping'  on  iihe 
heads  of.  the  refiactory  ones.  You  hare  no  idea  of  th«  oommotion  it 
naed  to  cause/'  . 

The^ari  bufst  into  a  laiaglu  ''  I'd  have  come  down  for  a  Sunday  had 
I  known  there  was  that  sort  of  fun  going  on.  The  girls  must  take  care 
the  bulls  don't  run  at  the  scarlet.  Did  yon  get  up  to  attend  the  early 
service  ?" 

'^  Not  I.  I  can  say  my  prayers  more  quietly  at  home,  Henry.  He 
did  not  force  the  rich  to  early  servicci  oiily  the  poor,  who  really  codd 
not  spare  the  time,  for  their  lime  is  their  money.  He  told  the  rich  he 
would  leave  it  between  themselves  and  their  oonsoiences  :  the  truth  is, 
you  knowy  Henry,  that  the  rich  in  this  country  will  not  be  ccmtrolled 
absolutely)  in  matters  of  religion." 

'^  They  are  not  such  geese,"  returned  Lord  Avon.  <^  It's  a  great 
boitfaer,  thoughy  these  g^d  livings  falling  in  :  seventeen  letters  I  have 
had  this  blessed  morning,  applications  direct  or  indirect,  for  Chreat  Whit* 
too.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  reply  through  the  2Ymes,  and  make  one 
answer  do  for  the  lot." 

The  countess  raised  herself  from  her  sofii,  and  looked  at  her  son. 
"  Do  you  want  a  candidate,  Henry?** 

The  earl  looked  at  her.  <'  Scarcelv>  mother :  with  seventeen  bold 
applications,  and  seventy  more  behind  them,  peeping  out" 

**  Henry,  if  you  have  no  one  particular  in  view,  let  me  name  die  rector: 
sb  will  perhaps  be  one  of  my  last  requests  to  you." 
.  "vl'm  sure  I  don't  care,  mother :  I  had  heartburning  enough  over  it 
last  time,  every  man  but  the  successful  one  thinking  himself  ill  used.  If 
youx  mind's  set  upon  any  fellow,  I'll  give  it  him  at  once,  ^lad  to  do  it, 
and  to  send  off  a  stereotyped  answer  to  my  correspondents:  ^Very 
sorry ;  living's  given :  wish  I  had  known  your  excellent  merits  earlier.' 

''  Then  give  it  to  Mr.  Baumgarten.  He  is  a  deserving  man,  Henry, 
and  he'll  restore  peace  to  the  parish.  He  was  to  have  had  it  before,  you 
know,  and  I  never  knew  why  you  went  firom  your  promise  :  not  that  I 
minded  then ;  I  did  not  esteem  him  so  well  as  I  do  now." 

'*  Why»  you  sent  me  word  not  to  g^ve  it  him !  Grace  did :  a  peremptory 
no^.  Some  freak  of  fiers,  I  suppose.  Well,  mother,  I  don't  dislike 
ByiWMparten ;  he's  a  gentlemanly  fellow,  and  he  may  have  the  living." 

And  80  it  was.  Great  Whitton,  with  its  nine  hundred  a  year  and  its 
h^dsome  rectory,  was  presented  to  the'Reverend  Ryle  Baumgarten.  The 
ehnrxAiwardens  threw  up  their  hats,  and  looked  in  at  the  school^house  to 
tell  the  wstress  that  the  g^ls  might  unsew  those  white  symbols  from 
behind  their  tails.  Mrs.  Baumgarten  had  been  dead  about  ten  months 
tbvnv  Bfki  .summer  was  coming  round  again. 

He  hastened  to  Avon  House  as  soon  as  the  news  readied  him.  Lady 
(Szaoe  was  standlag  amidst  the  rose-trees :  she  liked  to  finger  in  the  open 
air  at  the.  dusk  hour,  to  watch  the  stars  come  out,  and  to  think  of  kirn. 
But  that  she  wore  a  white  dress,  he  might  not  have  distinguished  her  in 
tlie  Aiding  twilight.     He  left  the  open  path  to  join  her, 
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"  It  18  a  late  visit,  Lady  Grace,  boi  I  could  not  resiit  coming  to  mj  a 
word  of  gratitade  to  Lord  Avon/' 

He  felt  the  band,  he  had  taken  in  greeting,  tremble  within  his,  and  he 
saw  her  raise  her  other  hand  hastily  and  lay  it  on  her  bosom,  as  if  she 
would  still  its  beating.  She  answered  him  with  a  smile.  *'  Tour  visit 
will  not  accomplish  its  object,  Mr.  Baumgarten,  for  my  brother  is  gone. 
He  left  before  dinner.  Mamma  says  she  is  very  glad  that  yoa  inll  be 
nearer  to  ns." 

*^  Perhaps  I  have  to  thank  yon  for  this,  as  mneh  as  Lord  Avon,**  he 
sud. 

'*  No ;  no  indeed :  it  was  mamma  who  spoke  to  Henry.     I         ^ 

"  What,  Lady  Grace  ?"  he  whispered. 

^  I  did  not  speak  to  htm,"  she  continued — "  that  is  all  I  was  going  to 
say." 

But  Mr.  Banmgarten  could  not  fail  to  detect  how  agitated  she  was, 
and  as  he  stood  there,  looking  at  her  downcast  face  in  the  twilight,  the 
remembrance  of  his  wife's  last  words  canoe  rushing  over  him,  and  he  felt 
a  sudden  conviction  that  Lady  Grace  kttd  loved  him — and  that  she  loved 
him  still.  He  forgot  what  had  been  ;  he  forgot  his  idol,  but  ten  months 
gone  from  him ;  and  lie  yielded  liimself  unreservedly  to  the  fascination, 
which  had  of  late  been  stealing  over  his  spirit. 

Her  trembling  hands  were  busy  with  the  rose-trees,  though  she  could 
scarcely  distinguish  buds  from  leaves.  Mr.  Baumgarten  took  one,  and 
placing  it  within  his  own  arm,  bent  down  his  face  until  it  was  on  a  level 
with  hers.     '*  Grace,  have  we  misunderstood  each  other  ?" 

She  could  not  speak,  but  her  lips  turned  white  with  her  emotion.  It 
was  the  hour  of  bliss  she  had  so  long  dreamt  of. 

^*  Grace,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  impassioned  tenderness,  "  have  we 
loved  each  otlier  through  the  past,  and  did  I  mistake  my  feelings  ?  Oh, 
Grace,  my  best- beloved  !  forgive  me ;  forgive  my  folly  and  bhikdnest  l" 

With  a  plaintive,  yearning  ery,  such  as  may  escape  from  one  who 
suddenly  finds  a  long»8ought-for  resting-place,  Grace  Avon  turned  to  his 
embrace.  He  held  her  to  him ;  he  covered  her  face  with  his  impassioned 
kisses,  as  he  had  once  covered  Edith  Dane's;  he  whispered  all  that  nsnn 
can  whisper  of  poetry  and  tenderness.  Slie  was  silent  m>m  excess  of  bliss, 
but  she  felt  that  she  coiild  have  lain  where  she  was  for  ever. 

**  Yon  do  not  spenk,"  he  jeak)UMly  said ;  "  you  do  not  tell  me  that  you 
forgive  the  past.     Grace,  say  but  one  word,  say  you  love  me !" 

*'  Far  deeper  than  anotlier  ever  did,"  she  murmured.  **Oh,  Eyiel  I 
will  be  more  to  you  tlian  she  can  have  been  !*' 

Recollection,  prudence,  perhaps  for  her  sake,  becan  to  dawn  over  Mr. 
Baumgarten :  he  wiped  the  drops  of  emotion  from  his  brow.  **  Grate,  I 
am  doing  wrong :  it  is  madness  to  aspire  to  yon :  I  have  no  right  to  dr^g 
you  down  from  yom*  rank  to  my  level." 

'^  Your  own  wife,  your  own  dear  wiie^"  she  whbpared.  *^  Byla;  Byk; 
only  love  me  for  ever." 
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Ymbxly  it  seems  that 

Man  Beyer  is,  but  ahrajs  to  bx  Ueai 

with  an  actual  Life  of  Fox  by  Lord  John  Eussell.  Again  and  agun 
his  lordship  makes  out  a  new  case  of  hope  deferred.  Six  volumes  may 
be  said  to  nave  appeared,  and  yet  the  biography  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  begnn.  In  the  preface  to  the  present  instalment  we  read  :  '*  It  has 
been  my  object,  in  this  volume,  rather  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  Times  of 
Mr.  Fox,  than  to  follow  minutely  hb  Lifb.  The  next  volume,  if  I 
should  be  able  to  complete  it»  will  be  more  biographical,  and  leas  his- 
torical." On  the  whole,  we  are  more  resigned  than  impatient.  It  is 
not  every  kind  of  hope  deferred  that  maketh  the  heart  sick. 

Of  the  nineteen  chapters  which  compose  the  volume  now  before  us, 
one  is  occupied  with  the  Coalition  Ministry  and  its  £a11  ;  another  with 
the  rise  and  progress  of  young  Pitt's  administration  ;  another  mth  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings ;  and  others  with  Parliamentary  Be* 
form,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  the  French  Bevolution, 
the  policy  of  Great  Eritain,  and  the  commencement  and  conduct  of  her 
great  war  with  France. 

On  occasion  of  the  split  between  Fox  and  Eurke,  Lord  John  Russell 
contends  that  the  latter  and  more  philosophic  of  the  two  statesmen,  once 
cordially  attached  brothers-at-arms,  looked  only  at  one  side  of  the  Frendl 
Eevolotion ;  that  while  he,  Burke,  perceived  clearly  the  presumption, 
the  shallowness,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  the  fury, 
cruelty,  and  madness  of  the  French  populace,  he  never,  on  the  other 
hand,  eave  any  weight  in  the  scale  to  the  shameless  immorality  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth's  Court,  the  corruption  of  the  administration,  the  specula- 
tive infidelity  and  practical  vices  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  **  He 
never  enumerated  the  occasions  upon  which,  by  summoning  foreira  sol- 
diers to  the  palace,  by  intriguing  with  foreign  sovereigns,  and  with  leadexs 
in  the  Assembly,  by  purchasing  writers  in  the  press,  and  applauders  in 
the  populace,  toe  Court  had  convinced  the  most  moderate  of  the  lovers 
of  liberty  that  a  reaction  in  favour  of  despotism  and  the  punishment 
of  the  mends  of  a  free  constitution,  was  the  only  result  with  which  the 
courtiers  would  be  satisfied.  It  was  the  Court  itself  which,  by  the  mis- 
trust it  showed  of  La  Fayette,  of  Mirabeau,  of  the  Duke  of  La  Roche- 
foucault,  of  Lally  Tolendal,  and  other  patriots,  had  made  impossible 
that  middle  form  of  constitutional  monarchy  which  Mr.  Fox  desired  no 
less  than  Mr.  Burke.*'  The  separation  oi  Mr.  Burke  from  his  party  was, 
Lord  John  elsewhere  says,  "  a  natural  consequence  of  the  position  he 
had  assumed  in  his  book.  The  breach  of  friendship  with  Mr.  Fox  was 
an  effect  of  his  own  wilful  intemperance.  But,"  continues  his  lordship, 
^*  it  was  no  momentary  passion  which  confirmed  and  widened  the  breach. 

*  The  Lffe  and  Times  of  Charles  James  Fox.  By  the  iBt.  Hon.  Loid  John 
Bimell,  li.F.    VoLU.    London:  Benifoy.    1859. 
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Mr.  Barke  did  not  rest  till  he  had  estranged  from  Mr.  Fox  many  of  hi* 
best  friends,  and  broken  into  fragments  '  the  great  and  firm  body'  of  the 
English  Whigs."  As  a  pronounced  Foxite,  Lord  John  Russell  is  not 
the  man  to  deal  any  too  tenderly  with  Edmund  Burke,  of  whom  indeed 
he  commonly  speaks  in  a  tone  that  implies  dissatisfaction  and  suggests 
dislike. 

But  neither  is  his  lordship  blind  to  foibles  in  Fox — ^in  the  policy,  and 
parliamentary  tact,  as  well  as  in  the  morals,  of  the  man.  Frankly  he 
records  his  opinion,  as  occasion  arises,  that  at  this  juncture,  or  on  this 
particular  measure,  Fox  was  mistaken,  and  perhaps  miselueyously  so  to 
the  cause  he  represented.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  opposition  to 
the  Pitt  administration,  while  the  Fox  party — just  ousted  from  office — 
were  still  superior  in  numbers.  Lord  John  Russell  remarks :  '*  On  review- 
ing [these  proceedings  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  majority,  they  seem  to  be 
wanting  at  once  in  vigour  and  in  moderation''  (p.  57).  "  There  appears 
some  weakness  in  this  conduct.  •  .  Mr.  Fox  ought  either  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  stronger  measures,  or  have  given  up  his  Committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation,"  &c.  (p.  69).  The  ex-Minister's  line  of  conduct 
as  regards  Lord  Temple's  counsel  to  the  King,  is,  from  the  first,  entkely 
disapproved  of  in  these  pages.  "  It  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Fox's  posi- 
tion  at  this  moment  was  an  untenable  one.  .  .  .  Everything  shows  that 
before  taking  part  in  the  debate  of  the  17th  of  December,  Mr.  Fox 
should  have  tendered  his  resignation"  (p.  46).  "  But  from  the  outaet  of 
this  unhappy  business,  the  Opposition  seem  to  have  aimed  their  blows  aft 
the  King's  secret  influence  without  adopting  the  means  of  making  those 
blows  effective"  (p.  51).  Again :  '<  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Fox  was  right  on  this  point  [in  answering  an  assertion  of  Lord  Nu- 
gent's];  but  if  so,  why  nad  not  the  personal  conduct  of  Lord  Temple 
been  directly  censured  by  the  House  of  Commons  ?"  (p.  70). 

Nor  does  Fox's  vehemence  against  a  dissolution  hit  the  taste  of  his 
noble  biographer.  *'  Had  the  King,  like  Charles  II.  in  1680,  or  Charles 
of  France  in  our  own  days,  repeatedly  dissolved  Parliament,  and  then 
attempted  to  govern  in  defiance  of  them,  Mr.  Fox  would  have  been  justi- 
fied in  this  invective.  But  George  III.  never  contemplated,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  certainly  never  would  have  executed,  such  a  scheme"  (p.  76).  Jus- 
tified in  his  invective,  therefore,  Mr.  Fox  was  not. 

So  again  with  his  futile  obstruction  to  Government,  when  '^  he  woald 
and  he  would  not"  stop  the  supplies.  *'  Mr.  Fox's  position  was  unfor- 
tunate  Had  he  enjoyed  tne  confidence  of  a  large  majority  of  the 

House  of  Commons  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  been  able  to  say  that  on 
the  Friday  the  supplies  would  be  refused,  the  King  must  at  once  have 
yielded.  But,  as  he  could  not  do  that,  as  he  could  only  speak,  argue, 
remonstrate,  and  declaim,  he  was,  when  opposed  to  a  man  so  resolute  and 
courageous  as  Mr.  Pitt,  abeady  beaten.  He  could  only  excite  alarm 
without  effect,  and  create  a  dread  of  his  violent  intentions,  while,  in  fact, 
he  was  preparing  for  retreat"  (p.  S3).  It  was,  on  Lord  John's  own 
showing,  a  clear  case  of  words,  words,  words, — ^sum  total:  sound  and  fiiry, 
signifying  nothing. 

Here  is  another  passage,  to  like  effect :  ''  With  the  odium  attaching  to 
the  Coalition,  and  the  India  Bill  hanging  about  him,  Mr.  Fox  attempted 
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to  reduce  the  Court  to  surrender  to  the  maiority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Buty  while  he  was  undoubtedly  right  in  maintaining  that  no 
Ministry  could  conduct  public  affairs  with  advantage  to  the  country 
unless  they  had  the  confidence  of  that  House,  he  &Ued  to  perceive  or 
chose  to  be  blind  to  the  truth  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
House  of  Commons  existing  at  any  particular  moment  and  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  He  always  argued  as  if  Mr. 
Pitt  were  defying  the  authority  and  advice  of  the  House  of  Commons 
when  he  was  only  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  elected  in  1780"  (p.  95).  By  another  election  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  majority  would  lose  ground :  hence  his  stickling 
for  the  particular  <'  House"  then  existing — ^in  which  any  change,  so  £ar 
as  he  was  concerned,  would,  he  knew,  be  a  change  for  the  worse.  So  he 
declaimed  magniloquently  about  an  abstract  House  of  Commons,  meaning 
all  the  while  the  poor  doomed  concrete  then  and  there  assembled — at 
that  time,  and  in  that  place. 

Affaio,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Pitt's  financial  measures,  in  the  early  stage 
of  his  Ministry,  Lord  John  Russell  candidly  avows  of  his  hero,  that, 
**  During  this  period  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox,  though  not  wanting  in 
ability  and  in  eloquence,  betrayed  the  deficiencies  of  a  mind  ready  for  the 
debate  of  the  day,  but  not  stored  with  the  reasonings  of  economical 
writers,  or  directed  by  an  enlarged  view  of  the  liberal  pdicy  of  a  mercan- 
tile people.  Whether,  while  embracing  the  prejudices  of  manufacturers, 
he  opposed  the  Irish  propositions,  or,  while  listening  to  national  ani* 
mosities,  he  denounced  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  he  displayed 
on  dther  question  a  mind  whose  notions  of  commerce  were  erroneous, 
and  whose  patriotism  fostered  national  jealousy,  in  place  of  cultivating 
national  friendship"  (p.  138).  In  &ct,  at  this  period,  Pitt  was  the 
Reformer  and  Free  Trader — Fox,  the  laggard  ana  faineant  Political 
economy  was,  to  the  latter,  at  once  tiresome  and  worthless.  ^*  We  knew 
nothing  on  that  subject,"  said  Lord  Lauderdale,  *'  before  Adam  Smith 
wrote."  "  Pooh,"  said  Fox,  "  your  Adam  Smiths  are  nothing."*  And 
the  Correspondence  of  the  Whig  Statesman  who  pooh-poohed  Political 
Economy,  and  nihiUfied  its  Father  Adam,  contains  repeated  indications 
of  the  aversion  he  fostered — whatever  that  young  Pitt  might  think  of  it 
— towards  the  applied  science  in  question.  It  is  not  always  the  Liberal 
that  devises  liberal  things,  though  only  by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand. 

*  BecoUections.    By  Samuel  Rogers.    (Longmans:  1859.) 
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Abbived  at  Baku,  M.  Dumas  had  crossed  the  Caucasus  and  entered 
into  the  Asiatic  province  of  Georgia.  His  way  thence  lay  hy  Schou- 
inaka  and  Nouka  to  Tiflis,  along  the  southern  foot  of  the  great  nioun^ 
tun  barrier  that  separates  the  two  continents,  but  between  the  two  former 
places  there  is  still  a  spur  of  the  main  chain  to  cross,  with  a  pass  sd 
formidable  in  character,  that  our  travellers  had  nigh  come  to  grief; 
bnt  there  was  also  some  close  cover  abounding  in  pheasants,  here  ii> 
their  natiye  country,  and  which  afforded  good  sport  to  our  travellers  as 
they  journeyed  along.  Arrived  at  Nouka  late  at  night,  they  were,  aa 
Qfual,  much  inconvenienced.  The  metallic  ewer  and  basin  of  the  East 
are  familiar  to  most  travellers  in  our  modem  exploratory  times,  but  th^ 
purposes  to  which  they  are  said  to  be  converted  by  our  travellers  by  the 
Georgians,  has  the  advantage  of  novelty. 

The  naimer  (says  M.  Dnmas)  in  which  this  ewer  »  used,  is  to  stretch  forth 
the  hands,  an  atteadant  pours  water  over  them,  and  you  rub  them  under  thia 
isafirovised  tap.  If  vou^  have  a  kerchief  you  rub  your  bamb  with  it ;  if  you 
have  not,  you  naturally  let  them  dry.  You  will  ask  me  bow,  with  such  a  system, 
you  manage  for  the  face  ?    Tbis  is  now  the  commonalty  do : 

Tbey  tM^e  the  water  in  tbe  mouth,  eject  it  into  their  hands,  and  then  mb  tiie 
face,  renewing  the  water  every  time  that  the  hands  pass  over  the  mouth,  and 
as  long  as  the  latter  contains  any  fluid.  As  to  wipmg  tbemseivee,  they  do  «oi 
ttoable  themselves  with  anything  of  the  kind ;  that  is  an  affair  of  the  open  air. 

But  how  do  the  better  class  manage  ?  Tiie  better  class  are  modest  pmaoBi» 
who  shnt  themselves  up  to  make  their  toilet,  and  I  cannot  tell  yon  how  they 
manage. 

Bui  stran/l^ers !  How  do  tbey  do  ?  Strangers  wait  till  it  rams :  tbey  then 
take  off  their  hats  and  turn  their  noses  upwards. 

This  ia  moat  assuredly  Muscovite  or  Georgiao  indvtUsation.  la  the 
hnmblast  cottage  in  Syria  or  PalesUne,  or  farther  east,  a  napkin  is  tea* 
diped  with  the  well-known  ewer ;  among  the  better  elasses^  more  e^e^ 
'  dally  ia  Persia,  that  utensil  is  charged  with  rose-water.  Bat  amongst 
JMuMulmans,  that  which  is  not  alluded  to  by  M.  Dumas,  only  ooie  hand*— 
the  left — is  reserved  for  ablution  of  the  face.  Tbe  other  is  not  used,  fi»r 
reasons  that  it  would  be  indelicate  to  explain. 

But  this  was  not  the  sole  petty,  and  yet,  in  one  seosoi  formidable 
grievance  that  M.  Dumas  had  to  contend  with.  We  will  give  another 
in  his  own  picturesque  language  : 

11  n'y  a  pas  un  de  mes  lecteurs  de  France  qui  n'ait,  au  cbevet  de  son  lit,  non- 
seolement  poor  y  poser  sa  chandelle,  sa  bougie  ou  sa  veilleuse  au  moment  oii  il 
se  couche,  mais  encore  dans  un  autre  but,  un  petit  meuble,  de  forme  ind^termin^, 
rond  cbez  les  uns,  carr^  cbes  les  autres,  ayant  Pair  d'une  table  k  ouvrage  chea 
oeiuL-ci,  d'une  biblioth^ue  portative  chez  ceux-la,  en  nover,  en  acajou,  en 
palissandre,  en  citronnier,  en  racine  de  chene,  capricieux  ennn  dans  son  essence 
oomme  dans  sa  forme ;  vous  connaissez  le  meuble,  n*est-ce  pas,  chers  lecteurs  P 

Je  ne  m'addresse  pas  a  vous,  belles  lectrices ;  il  est  convenu  que  vous  n'avez 
aucun  besoin  d'un  pareil  meuble,  et  que,  s'il  se  trouve  dans  vos  chambres  ii 
ooucher,  c*est  comme  objet  de  luxe. 
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'Sk  bieo,  oe  roeuUe  n'esi  qa'an  ^tui,  nae  armoire,  un  toia  qaelqvefois^  taut 
rdpet  ifii'il  renferme  peut,  s'il  sort  dea  vieiUee  maaufactures  de  S^Trea,  eire 
nraaant  de  forme  et  nche  d'ornemenis. 

Ce  meuble  ea  coniient  un  autre  qa'il  dJssimule,  mais  mii  contribue  k  tova 
doitter  na  aomxndl  tranquille  par  la  oonacienoe  qu'ii  eat  ia»  ei;  qu'on  n'a  q^*k 
^tddre  la  main  et  le  prendre. 

H^las !  oe  meuble  manque  complement  en  Bussie,  contenani  et  conteno,  et, 
oonme  le  water-cloeet  manque  egalement,  sans  doute  depuia  ^ue  Catherine 
Seoonde  a  eu  le  malheur  d'etre  frapp^e  d'apoplexie  dans  le  sien,  il  faut  aller,  k 
quelqae  h^ure  que  ce  soit,  et  par  quelque  froid  qa'il  fasse,  fiire  k  TextdMur  WM 
oknde  aationomioo-m^t^orolo^que. 

At  Nonkai,  M.  Duoiaa  made  the  aequaintanoe  and  became  ev«a  mnoh 
attached  to  a  most  promising  youth,  Prince  Ivan  Tarkanoff,  a  young 
Greorgnin,  who  spoke  French  fluently.  The  young  prince,  on  his  side, 
did  everything  he  could  to  amuse  the  traveller.  He  conducted  him  over 
the  town,  albeit  so  infested  with  Lesghians  that  it  was  scarcely  safe  for 
him  to  do  sa  Among  other  amusements  provided  by  this  precocious 
young  prince  for  his  visitor^s  amusement,  was  a  fight  between  two  sturdy 
old  immsy  followed  by  a  Tartar  danoe  and  a  wrestling-match. 

The  invited  began  to  arrive,  those  who  dwelt  near  on  foot,  others  in  carnages ; 
fife  or  MX  men  came  on  horseback ;  tliey  did  not  live  a  hundred  yards  ol^  but 
OricniaU  only  walk  wiien  they  cannot  do  otherwise.  All  the  arrivals  came,  and, 
alter  the  customarf  salutations,  took  their  plaoe  on  the  balcony,  which  began  to 
assume  the  aspect  of  a  gallery  at  a  theatre.  Some  of  the  women  were  very 
handsome.    They  were  Georgians  and  Armenians. 

All  had  assembled  by  about  six  o'clock.  Forty  men  belonging  to  the  militia 
then  came  in.  Iliey  constituted  the  guard,  which  every  evenmg  took  cham  of 
Fdnoe  TarkaaofPs  palace,  and  watdied  in  the  courts  and  at  the  gates.  After 
the  sentinels  had  been  placed,  the  remainder  grouped  themselves  round  the  msn 
with  the  ram. 

The  signal  was  then  given,  and  room  was  made  for  the  oombatants  to  have 
hn  i^y.  Nicholas,  the  yonng  prince's  servant,  or  raUier  his  nonker,  who  sever 
kfli  sigut  of  him  by  day,  and  slept  at  his  door  at  night,  took  the  prinoe's  blank 
mm  by  one  hcam,  and  brought  it  within  about  ten  paees  of  his  rusty-ooJomd 
adisrsaiy.  On  his  side  the  master  of  the  red  ram  embraced  and  caressed  his 
beast,  and  led  it  out  to  confront  the  black  one.  The  two  quadrupeds  were  then 
animated  by  cheers. 

Thev  were  not,  however,  in  need  of  these ;  for  no  sooner  were  they  free  than 
tixey  threw  themselves  at  one  another  like  two  knights  for  whom  the  barriers  had 
jvst  been  removed.  They  met  in  the  oentre  of  the  space,  forehead  to  forehead; 
tile  collision  produced  a  dull  yet  deep,  distinet  sound,  like  that  which  muai  ham 
resulted  from  a  blow  of  the  ancient  nMbdune,  which  was  ako  called  a  ram. 

The  two  combatants  bent  on  their  hind-legs,  but  did  not  yield  an  inch  of 

Smad.  Only  the  Uack  ram  soon  reared  its  head  to  renew  the  attack,  whilst 
red  one  was  still  shakmg  his  ears.  Then  the  circle  below,  who  conaiated  of 
■Hiitiamen,  attendants,  and  passes-by,  who  were  permitted  to  see  the  qwetade^ 
began  to  jeer  the  owner  of  the  red  ram :  this  shaking  of  the  ears  appeaved  im 
them  to  l>e  ominous  of  defeat 

The  court,  seen  from  where  we  were — ^that  is  to  say,  from  a  dominating  point 
■  yeaonted  a  most  picturesque  aspect.  Among  the  passers-by  who  bad  none 
in  was  a  camel-driver,  with  tnree  camels.  The  beasts  of  burden,  faacyinff,  na 
doafat,  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  caravanserai,  bad  laid  down,  stretohiag  forth 
their  long  nedu,'  whilst  the  driver,  mounted  upon  one  of  the  loads  oa  their 
haeks,  htSi  obtained  one  of  the  best  places  gratis.    Others,  who  were  going  by 
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on  horseback,  had  come  in  with  their  horses,  and,  after  having  sainted  the  prince, 
had  remained  in  their  saddles,  and  hang  forward  over  their  steeds'  necLs,  the 
better  to  enjoy  the  combat.  Tartar  women,  with  their  long  veils  of  plaid, 
Armenian  women,  with  their  long  white  drapery,  stood  upright,  silent  as  statues. 
About  thirty  militiamen,  with  their  picturesque  costumes,  their  arms  glittering 
in  the  sunset,  their  attitudes  so  naively  artistic,  formed  a  circle,  to  the  front  m 
which  a  few  youngsters  had  made  their  way,  and  amidst  which  was  here  and 
there  to  be  seen  a  woman's  head  more  curious  than  the  others.  Altogether  there 
were  about  a  hundred  spectators.  It  was,  as  may  be  seen,  more  than  enough  to 
encourage  the  conqueror  and  to  jeer  the  conquered. 

When  I  saythe  conquered,  I  anticipate ;  the  red  ram  was  very  far  from  beinff 
conquered.  He  had  shaken  his  ears,  and  that  was  all ;  and  it  must  be  admittea 
that,  however  much  of  a  ram  one  might  be,  one  would  shake  one's  ears  for  less 
than  that. 

He  was,  however,  so  little  conquered,  that  his  master  had  all  the  trouble  in 
the  world  to  keep  him  back ;  one  would  have  thought  that  he  knew  that  the 
spectators  began  to  doubt  his  capabilities.  A  secona  encounter  took  place,  the 
reverberation  whereof  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  first.  The  red  ram, 
bent  on  his  hind-legs,  got  up,  and  made  a  step  or  two  backwards.  Decidedly 
the  black  ram  was  tne  best  animal. 

At  the  third  encounter  this  superiority  was  established :  the  red  ram  not  only 
shook  his  ears,  but  his  head  also.  Then  the  black  ram,  without  giving  his  oppo- 
nent time  to  recover  himself,  rushed  at  him  with  a  fury  almost  impossible  to 
describe,  hitting  him  in  the  sides  and  rear,  and,  every  time  that  he  turned  round, 
on  the  head,  till  he  tumbled  him  on  the  ground  over  and  over  ajfain.  The  poor 
defeated  ram  seemed  to  have  lost  his  equilibrium,  at  the  same  tune  that  he  lost 
all  confidence.  In  his  endeavours  to  fly  from  his  assailant,  he  got  through  the 
circle,  followed  by  the  black  ram ;  the  whole  pit  then  rose  and  followed  the  con- 
queror with  their  cheers.  They  were  bathed  in  the  first  waves  of  darkness,  the 
crowd  undulated  in  the  court,  following  the  combat,  or  rather  the  fliglrtr,  in 
different  directions,  till  the  red  ram  found  shelter  under  a  carriage ;  it  notonhf 
avowed  itself  conquered,  it  sued  for  quarter. 

The  dance  was  followed  by  a  wrestling  match,  a  apectacle  to  wbkh 
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some  relief  was  afforded  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  prince's  followi 
with  the  head  of  a  Lesghiao,  which  had  just  been  amputated  in  nngtt 
combat  by  a  bravo  of  ^e  name  of  Badrize.  This  Badrize  was,  like  moat 
bravos,  a  fellow  full  of  character.  When  M.  Dumas  took  his  final  de* 
parture  from  Nouka,  he  took  with  him  as  presents  a  gun  and  a  carpet, 
presented  by  Prince  Tarkanoff ;  a  schaska  and  a  pistol  from  Muhammad 
Khan  (a  Tartar  prince,  who  would  have  ruled  at  Nouka  if  Tarkanoff  had 
not  been  there) ;  castings  and  coverlids  from  young  Prince  Ivan ;  and 
lastly,  Badrue*8  inexpressibles  and  the  doctor's  waistband !  How  this 
came  about  we  must  detail  in  our  traveller's  own  words : 

I  have  already  related  that  I  made  a  purchase  at  Nouka  of  two  pieces  of 
Lesghian  cloth.  This  cloth,  once  in  France,  was  destined  to  be  converted  into 
Georgian  trousers.  But  how  make  a  pair  of  trousers  in  Paris  after  the  Georgian 
fashion  without  a  model  ?  The  dif&culty  occupied  my  mind  when  I  saw  that 
Badrize  wore  Grcorgian  trousers  under  his  tcherkesse. 

"  1  wish  you  would  ask  Badrize,"  I  said  to  Prince  Ivan,  "  to  let  me  look  at 
his  trousers ;  I  wish  to  have  a  pair  made  like  them  on  my  return  to  Paris,  and 
to  do  that  I  wish  to  study  them  in  detail !" 

The  prince  repeated  mv  request  to  Badrize.  The  latter,  without  heaitatiDg  a 
moment,  undid  nis  waistband,  and  raising  himself  on  his  right  leg,  drew  the  left 
from  his  trousers,  and  then  doing  the  same  with  the  Idt,  drew  out  the  right. 
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finallY  ^thdrawing  the  remainder  from  above  the  saddle,  he  presented  me  with 
tiie  liberated  garment*    I  had  watched  his  movements  with  the  deepest  curiosity. 

''  What  is  he  about  P"  I  at  length  found  breath  to  say  to  the  young  prince. 

"  He  is  offering  them  as  a  present." 

"  What,  his  trousers  ?" 

''  Yes,  his  trousers ;  did  you  not  express  a  wish  to  see  them  F" 

"  Yes,  to  see  them,  but  not  to  appropriate  them  to  myself." 

"Well,  take  them,  since  he  offers  them," 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  prince,  I  will  not  deprive  the  brave  Badrise  of  his  nether 
garments." 

"  Bo  you  know  that  you  will  hurt  his  feelings  bj  refusing  them  ?" 

Badrize,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  closed  up  his  tdierkesse  and  resumed  his 
seat  on  his  saddle,  came  up  and  said  something. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  inquired  I. 

"  He  says  that  the  trousers  are  new,  made  by  his  wife,  and  put  on  for  the  first 
time  this  morning,  and  he  only  regrets  that  the  waistbuid  is  old." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  "  I  have  just  got  a  new  one  that  I 
bought  yesterday  in  the  bazaar." 

<*Take  them,  take  them,"  said  the  prince ;  " do  you  not  see  that  he  is 
annoyed?" 

And  reaUy  Badrize's  face  was  expressive  of  trouble. 

"  But,  dear  me,  how  can  he  go  back  to  Nouka  without  trousers  P" 

'^Oh  I"  said  the  prince,  "  with  his  boots  and  tcherkesse  nobody  will  see  aaj- 
tioig." 

But  X  still  hesitated. 

"  Is  it  because  I  have  worn  them  that  M.  Dumas  refuses  to  accept  of  mv 
trousers  P"  inquired  Badrize,  evidently  deeply  chagrined.  "Tell  him  that  vritn 
us  it  is  an  honour  to  drink  in  a  glass  from  which  a  friend  has  drank." 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  I  said  to  Badrize ;  "  I  will  drink  in  your  glass !" 

And  tids  is  the  way  in  which  I  became  possesscnr  of  Badrize's  trousers  and  of 
the  doctor's  waistband. 

Between  Nouka  and  Hflis  the  country  is  mountainous  and  extremely 
pictaretque*  Contemplating  the  Caucasus  from  this  point,  M.  Dumas 
BBys,  people  have  no  idea  even  in  Algeria,  even  in  the  Atlas,  of  the 
fitigue  and  danger  attending  upon  an  expedition  in  the  Caucasus.  '<  I 
have  seen,"  he  adds,  **  the  Col  de  Mouzaia — I  have  seen  the  Pass  of 
Saint  Bernard  :  they  are  royal  roads  compared  with  the  military  path- 
way of  the  Lesghian  line." 

The  Tushins,  a  Christian  people,  dwell  in  this  part  of  the  country  as 
well  as  the  Lesghians.  They  are  mortal  enemies  of  the  latter,  and  have 
adopted  their  customs  in  so  far  as  they  take  a  hand  for  every  enemy 
Idlled.  The  ferocity  of  these  mountaineers  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fol* 
lowing  trait : 

On  a  late  expedition,  a  Tushin  chief,  who  marched  with  his  three  sons  in  the 
Russian  ranks,  had  his  eldest  son  wounded.  He  loved  the  youth  dearly,  but 
made  a  point  of  honour  to  give  no  signs  of  his  affection,  albeit  his  heart  was 
broken.  The  fa^er^s  name  was  Chette.  Perchance  it  is  a  corruption  of 
Shaitan,  which  signifies  Satan.  The  son's  name  was  Gregory.  The  house  to 
which  he  had  been  removed  was  shown  to  the  father.  Chette  went  there. 
Overcome  by  his  sufferings,  the  youn^  man  was  groaning.  Chette  approached 
the  carpet  on  which  he  lay,  and,  leanmg  on  his  gun,  he  frowningly  remarked : 

"  Is  it  a  man  or  a  woman  that  I  have  engendered  P" 

"  It  is  a  man,  father,"  answered  Gregory. 

"  Well,  then,  if  it  is  a  man,"  continued  Chette,  "  why  does  that  man  com- 
pkinP" 
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ne  wounded  maa  did  not  reply,  but  died  witliottt  a  sigh.  Tlie  hiher  tKen 
took  the  bod  J,  stripped  it,  and  placed  it  on  a  table.  'Hien,  with  the  point  of  his 
kandjar,  he  made  seventy-five  scores  on  the  wall.  This  done,  he  eat  up  his  son 
into  seventy-five  bits.  That  was  precisely  the  number  of  rcdattons  and  friends 
he  had  who  were  in  a  condition  to  carry  arms. 

''  What  are  you  domg  P"  asked  the  colonel,  who  found  him  busied  in  this 
terrible  proceeding. 

<<  I  am  about  to  revenge  Gregory,"  he  replied.  "  A  month  hence,  I  shall 
httfe  received  ae  man^  hands  of  Lesghians  as  I  shall  have  sent  bits." 

And  he  said  true,  for  not  a  month  nad  elapsed  before  he  had  received  aoventy- 
five  hands  from  his  friends  and  relatives,  to  whieh  he  added  fifteen,  collected  by 
Imnaelf.    That  made  ninety  in  all. 

This  Chette,  a  so-called  Christian,  was  an  uascnipuloui  wretch.  His 
notoriety  was  ao  great,  that  the  Leeghian  mothers  used  to  terrify  their 
children  into  g^ood  behaviour  by  threatening  them  with  Chette.  One 
more  obstinate  than  the  remaiDder,  or  who  did  not  believe  in  Chette, 
continued  to  cry.  It  was  night  time.  The  mother  took  the  child,  and 
opened  the  window. 

''  Chette !  Chette  P  said  the  mother^  "come  and  out  off  the  band  of 
this  child  that  won't  leave  off  crying."  And  to  frighten  it  ahe  paosii  the 
hand  out  of  the  wi^idow.  The  child  uttered  a  shriek.  It  was  a  shriek 
of  pain,  and  not  of  fear ;  the  mother  caught  the  difference  in  a  moment. 
She  drew  the  arm  back  quick  as  lightning,  but  it  was  too  late,  the  hand 
waft  gone.  Chette  had  been  passing  by  at  the  very  moment,  and  had 
heard  his  name  called.  *<  Quelles  b^tes  ffiroces  que  de  pareils  hommes  T 
justly  remarka  M.  Dumas. 

At  Tiflis  our  travellers  were  received  and  entertained  by  Baron  Finot, 
the  French  consul-general,  who  allotted  them  an  apartment  in  a  magni*' 
ficeut  palace  on  the  Place  du  Th^&tre.  Two  men  had  been  hung  the 
very  &y  of  their  arrival. 

From  the  window  of  my  room  I  conld  see  most  distinctly  the  gallows,  and 
the  sacks  vibrating  at  the  extremities  of  their  fieshless  arms.  They  were  eer* 
tnnfy  dead  men,  ae  I  had  opined,  and  freshly  dead,  for  they  had  been  hung  that 
very  day. 

i  inquired  for  what  crime  they  had  been  punished.  They  had  assaasinalfid 
the  two  apprentices  of  M.  Georgeaieff,  a  watchmakw,  in  order  to  steal  the 
watches  hung  up  in  the  windows,  and  the  money  in  the  drawers.  What  is 
extraordinary  is  that  they  were  Armenians.  The  Armenians,  with  their  miU, 
iaoffensive  dispositions,  are  often  thievish,  but  rarely  murderers.  By  chaooe, 
yMk  looking  to  the  left  from  my  own  window,  I  could  see  the  culprits ;  kiekr 
ing  to  the  right,  I  could  see  M.  GeorgeaiefTs  shop.  This  is  how  the  thing  had 
occurred: 

M.  Qeorgeaieff  had  two  apprentices,  who  kept  to  their  work  all  day,  and  were 
alfewed  to  go  out  for  a  little  relaxation  in  the  evenings.  They  were  m  the  habit 
of  taking  with  them  the  key  of  the  shop,  so  as  to  be  able  to  return  at  n^t 
without  oisturbing  M.  Greorgeaieff.  These  two  young  men  had  made  acquamt- 
anoe  with  two  Armenians,  called  the  one  Schubachoff,  the  other  Ismael.  These 
two  men  resolved  to  rob  M.  Georgeaieif.  The  plan  they  adopted  was  simple 
enough. 

They  would  ask  their  young  friends  to  a  supper,  mtke  them  tipsy,  and  then 
slay  them.  This  done,  they  would  obtain  possession  of  the  key,  and  with  the 
key  they  would  open  the  shop.  All  this  happened  as  arranged,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  little  point.    The  two  apprentices  were  supped,  inebriated,  slain; 
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iMt  it  mm  in  vain  that  the  aManuu  explored  tlie  leoeaaes  of  their  poekete,  the 

iinfortnnaie  apprentices  had  no  key  with  them. 

Tintj  then  adopted  another  plan.  This  was  to  put  on  the  eloihes  of  the  mur- 
dered men,  t»  go  and  knoek  at  M.  GeorgeaiefTs  door,  and,  the  night  being'  dark, 
the  penon  who  woidd  oone  and  open  would  probaUj  take  them  tor  the  apnren- 
tieea,  they  ^Mold  he  let  in,  and,  once  in,  they  would  act  as  before  arranged. 

Bat  iriit  of  all  it  was  neoeasary  to  get  rid  of  the  dead  bodies.  They  woke  «p 
a  poor  devil  of  a  porter  who  was  sleeping  on  his  wallet,  took  him  with  them, 
shoved  him  the  bodies,  and  promised  him  four  ronUes  if  he  would  buiy  ^em. 
A  noaha,  aa  they  eall  the  porters  at  Tiflis,  does  not  get  four  roubles  a  day,  still 
Isaa  a  night.  80  he  took  the  bodies  on  his  back,  marched  away  with  them  to 
the  Kuin,  paaaed  the  bridge  of  Alexander,  ascended  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  the 
sshuih  of  Tchttkur,  and  buried  them  on  what  is  called  the  httle  Red  Hill.  But 
it  waa  nu;ht,  the  nmsha  oould  see  only  indistinctly,  or  he  was  very  sleepy,  for  he 
left  the  feet  of  (me  of  them  peepinff  out  of  the  ground.  He  then  went  baek  to 
akep  at  the  Mone  plaoe  where  he  had  been  sought  for,  the  place  was  good,  and 
Imght  hKk  with  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  two  murderers  had  gone  to  the  door  of  M.  Georgeaisff 
aad  had  knoaked;  bat  M.  Georgeaieff  had  come  to  the  door  himself,  and,  what 
is  more,  with  a  candle,  lliere  was  no  chance  of  deceiyinff  the  M,  watchmaker, 
so  iht  aeeenpliees,  Scfanbaohof  and  Ismai^  made  off.  M.  Qeorgeaieff,  on  o^<- 
lag  the  door,  aaw  Ihe  two  men  running  away.  He  thought  it  was  merely  a  tnek, 
shut  the  door,  and  took  himself  of  to  oed,  inwardly  opining  that  the  joke  waa  a 
rMMrinbly  stnptdone. 

fiat  the  next  morning  it  waa  found  that  the  two  apprentices  had  not  come  in. 
This  waa  the  tnrt  time  that  such  a  thing  had  happened  to  them ;  they  were 
alw^  strict  to  their  duty,  aud  M.  Georgeaieff  was  afraid  that  something  had 

Nigh  Bid-day  a  cowherd,  who  had  followed  his  cows  up  the  hill,  discerned  a 
foot  peeping  out  of  the  ffround  where  the  soil  had  been  reoently  sMred.  He 
pidled  at  this  foot,  and  then  he  saw  a  second ;  then  a  leg,  and  then  two;  then  a 
Dody,  and  then  two  bodies.  He  then  hastened  away  to  the  town,  and  oommu- 
nieated  l^e  facts  to  the  authorities.  The  bodies  were  disinterred,  and  it  waa 
fookl  Ihat  they  were  the  remains  of  M.  Georgeaaeffs  two  apprentices.  They 
had  hasB  seen  the  prerioua  eremnir  in  compauT  with  the  two  ArmeniaBs,  ao 
snspoion  at  once  fell  on  the  latter.  They  were  taken  up,  aa  waa  alio  the  muaha, 
SBfaecsted  to  trial,  and  all  three  condeouied  to  death,  Schubachoff  and  Imatl 
aa  toe  actual  committers  of  the  crime,  and  the  musha  as  their  accessory. 

Tlie  crime  had  made  a  great  sensation  and  had  given  rise  to  many  feara,  so 
Prince  Bariatinsky,  the  emperor's  lieutenant  in  the  Caucasos,  humed  on  the 
course  of  justice,  for  the  proofs  were  overwhelming.  As  the  representatire  of 
the  emperor,  Frmoe  Bariatinsky  has  right  of  life  and  death ;  he  alone  deter^ 
nunea  m  oaiiain  caaea  whether  or  not  they  may  be  referred  to  the  emperor.  19d 
eziiaardinary  cuoumatanee  called  for  int^ention  in  this  case,  only  it  i^ppearad 
to  him  that  there  ought  to  be  a  commutation  of  punishment  in  the  caae  of  the 
mmha.    He  was  a  Persian. 

80  he  was  condemned  to  receive  a  thousand  blows  with  hattogs,  and,  if  he 
survived  them,  to  be  exiled  for  eight  years  to  the  mines  of  Siberia.  It  was  pro- 
baMe  that  he  would  surrive  them :  a  Georgian,  an  Armenian,  and  a  Persian  can 
stand  a  thousand  blows  of  battogs ;  a  mountaineer  can  stand  one  thousand  §ve 
haadred;  a  Russian  two  thoasAnd.  No  criminal,  no  matter  what  nation  he 
bahMSgs  to,  can  stand  the  three  thousand  blows,  which  are  equivalent  to  a  eon- 
denaation  to  deatL 

Bat  it  was  ananged  that  the  musha  was  to  believe  in  his  execution  to  the  last 
moment.  Three  gallows  were,  therefore,  erected  at  the  very  spot  where  the 
bodies  of  the  two  apprentiees  had  been  found.  The  locality  presented  a  twofold 
advantage,    first,  tne  execution  took  place  at  the  spot  wnere  the  crime  had 
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been  detected ;  and,  secondly,  this  GalTaiy,  now  made  infamous,  was  seen  by  the 
whole  town. 

The  yery  morning  of  our  arrival,  at  twelve  precisely,  the  three  cul])rit8  had 
been  led  m  a  cart  to  the  place  of  execution.  They  were  dressed  in  white 
drawers,  the  mantle  of  the  condemned  over  their  shoulders,  their  hands  tied, 
and  their  heads  uncovered.  They  carried  their  sentences  suspended  to  their 
necks.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  ecaffold,  these  were  read  aloud  to  them.  One 
of  them,  as  we  have  before  said,  had  received  a  reprieve. 

The  sentence  read,  the  executioner  and  his  assistant  took  hold  of  the  youn^t 
and  slid  a  sack  over  his  head,  so  that  the  feet  only  passed  through  the  openimf 
below.  The  feet  were  free.  The  sack,  the  bottom  of  which  touched  the  hea$ 
completely  concealed  the  features.  The  executioner  and  his  assistant  then 
helped  him  up  the  scaffold.  Two  ladders  were  placed  side  hj  side  against  the 
arm  of  the  scaffold.  The  one  that  was  nearest  to  the  extremity  of  the  arm  was 
for  the  culprit,  the  other  was  for  the  executioner  and  his  assisUnt.  Arrived  at 
the  ninth  step,  the  culprit  stopped;  the  executioner  then  passed  the  rope  round 
his  neck,  outside  of  the  sack,  made  him  ascend  two  steps  more,  and  then,  giving 
him  a  push,  launched  him  into  eternity. 

Then,  whilst  the  first  hung  was  still  twisting  in  the  air,  the  two  ladders  were 
removed  from  the  one  scaffold  to  the  other,  'fiiat  in  the  centre  alone  remained 
unoccupied.  For  though  there  were  two  condemned  to  death,  there  were  three 
gibbets.  The  ceremony  was  gone  through  for  the  second  culprit  preeisely  as  in 
the  case  of  the  first.  The  latter  had  not  yet  assumed  a  vertical  position  before 
the  other  was  vaulted  off  into  the  air.  Only  that  death  was  slow,  first,  because 
the  sacks  prevented  the  rone  from  tightening  round  the  neck  as  it  would  have 
done  had  the  latter  been  naked ;  and,  seconuy,  because  the  executioner,  not  up 
to  his  profession,  neither  pulled  by  the  feet  nor  jumped  on  the  shoulders. 
These  are  refinements  of  the  West  that  are  not  yet  practised  in  the  East !  They 
were  seen  to  move  their  elbows  convulsively  for  about  three  minutes,  and  then 
all  movement  ceased. 

Lastly,  came  the  turn  of  the  musha.  ne  was  made  to  march  with 
naked  back,  his  hands  tied  to  the  barrel  of  a  musket  held  at  each  end  by 
a  sergeant,  two  soldiers  with  bayonets  on  his  chest  in  front,  and  two 
soldiers  with  bayonets  on  his  back  in  the  rear,  along  a  line  of  one  thou* 
sand  soldiers,  in  two  ranks  of  five  hundred  each.  Each  soldier  had  in 
his  hand  a  cane  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and  each  in  hb 
turn  had  to  wield  his  weapon.  At  the  hundredth  blow  the  blood  burst 
out  from  twenty  different  cuts,  at  the  five  hundredth  the  hack  was  one 
great  wound.  The  drums  stifled  the  sufferer's  shrieks.  A  few  davs 
af^rwards  he  was  sufficiently  well  to  be  sent  off  to  Siberia.  "The 
morality  for  him,**  says  M.  Dumas,  '*  was,  that  if  ever  he  had  a  dead 
body  to  bury  again,  he  would  take  care  not  to  leave  the  feet  peeping  out 
of  the  ground.'' 

Tiflis  is  not,  like  Nouka  and  Baku,  a  city  of  semi-savages.  Thanks  to 
the  French  colony  established  there,  and  who,  as  in  other  of  the  large 
towns  of  Russia  Proper,  are  marchandes  de  modes,  drapers,  milliners,  and 
laundresses,  the  Georgian  ladies  follow  closely,  we  are  told,  the  fashions 
of  the  Th^lLtre-Italien  and  of  the  Boulevard  de  Gand.  We  shall  expect 
soon  to  hear  of  similar  French  colonies  at  Tobolsk  and  Irkutsk.  When 
M.  Dumas  arrived,  the  fashionable  world  was  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment at  the  Princess  G.  having  introduced  a  corset  plastique  before 
unknown  to  the  fair  Tiflese,  and  he  was  called  upon,  in  his  character  of 
Parisian,  to  explain  the  invention,  which  his  wondrous  art  enabled  him 
to  do  in  so  successful  a  manner  in  a  local  paper  called  the  Aurora^  that 
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he  was  invited  in  return  by  the  editors  to  a  Georgian  dinner,  the  essence 
of  which  consbts  in  the  imbibition  of  an  inordinate  quantity  of  wine.  A 
Greorgian  dinner,  our  traveller  tells  us,  indeed,  is  a  repast  at  which  the 
least  pretentious  dispose  of  their  five  or  six  bottles  of  wine,  and  the  more 
valorous  of  them  twelve  or  fifteen :  some  drink,  indeed,  directly  from 
the  skins,  others  from  capacious  vessels  of  various  forms,  the  most 
popular  of  which  is  the  goulah,  a  giant  bottle,  the  neck  of  which  admits 
the  nose  as  well  as  the  mouth,  so  that  the  consumer  loses  none  of  the 
flavoor  of  the  wine.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  nose  is  a  very 
prominent  feature  with  the  Georgians.  M.  Dumas  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  to  this  organ,  and  concludes  by  telling  us  that  the  Georgians 
measure  everything  by  the  nose  as  we  ao  by  the  inch. 

After  a  futile  attempt  made  to  penetrate  into  the  pass  of  Darial  firom 
Tiflis  amidst  the  snows  of  winter,  M.  Dumas  took  his  final  departure 
from  that  captivating  city  on  the  2drd  of  January  for  Poti,  where  the 
steam-boats  touch,  a  distance  of  about  a  couple  of  hundred  miles,  the 
way  lying  through  Imeritia  and  Mingrelia — Trans-Caucasian  provinces 
lying  at  the  southern  or  south-west  foot  of  the  mountain  barrier.  The 
journey  at  such  a  season  was  not  of  the  most  agreeable  character.  The 
rivers  were  swollen  and  most  difficult  to  cross,  entailing  all  kinds  of 
vexatious  delays  and  unpleasant  accidents;  the  hostelries  were  a  degree 
worse  than  those  in  Russia  Proper,  which  is  saying  everything — they 
were,  in  hct,  vermin-encumbered  pigsties.  But  the  mud  was  worse  than 
all.  M.  Dumas  declares  that  he  will  always  entertain  a  fearful  memory 
of  the  mud  of  Mingrelia,  in  which  he  and  his  horses  and  baggage  were 
several  times  on  the  point  of  being  entombed  for  ever.  What  an  exit  it 
would  have  been  for  a  genius  that  has  delighted  all  Europe!  There 
were  wolves  also  on  the  way,  and  an  amusing  episode  of  travel  is  related 
of  one  Tirnaff,  who,  being  left  behind  with  the  baggie-waggons  that 
had  stuck  in  the  mud,  was  assailed  by  these  voracious  quadrupeds,  but 
he  succeeded  in  keeping  them  at  bay,  till  succour  arrived,  for  upwards  of 
an  hour,  by  suddenly  exploding  a  lucifer-match  every  time  they  rushed 
upon  him. 

Arrived  at  Poti,  the  steamer  for  Trebizond  had  just  gone,  and  our 
traveller  was  left  to  the  resources  of  that  most  miserable  of  Colchian 
harbomrs.  These  resources  were,  however,  by  no  means  so  insignificant 
as  might  be  imagined ;  they  included  fishing,  shooting,  and  cooking,  and 
if  the  season  was  somewhat  un&vourable  for  the  two  former  pursuits,  it 
was  peculiarly  adapted  for  success  in  the  latter,  so  M.  Dumas  determined 
upon  earning  distinction  somehow  or  other ;  and  there  being  no  local 
paper  in  which  to  consign  an  essay  on  the  Argonauts,  he  resolved  to 
astonish  the  natives  with  a  dinner.  "  J'avais,"  he  says,  *'  une  pretention 
^tnuige ;  c'6tait  de  f^ter  Tinauguration  de  Pott  comme  ville,  en  donnant 
an  prince  Mgheradz6  et  k  mon  marchand  turc  le  meilleur  diner  qui  ett 
jaiqais  ^t^  confectionn^  a  Poti."  As  the  markets,  the  bazaars,  the  shops, 
the  farms,  the  forests,  the  rivers,  and  the  sea  were  all  put  under  contri- 
bution by  buying,  shooting,  and  fishing,  in  order  to  get  up  this  celebra- 
tion of  Jroti  being  declar^l  a  town  by  imperial  edict,  the  bill  of  fare 
upon  the  occasion  cannot  fail  to  be  unusually  instructive  and  curious. 
We  give  ity  therefore,  at  length: 
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POIAtfl. 

Julienne. 

KKUVJB  DS  POTAOB. 

Chou  aa  pore  frais. 


Schislik  ayec  am^oratka. 
Kognons  de  pore  s&vlUs  aa  yin. 
Pomets  ii  la  Proyen^e. 


b6ti. 


Benx  canards  et  douze  merles. 

SNTBBVBTa. 

Flageolets  k  TAnglaise. 

(Euls  brooill^  au  jus  de  rognons. 

SALADB. 

Haricots  yerta. 


Noix  s^hesy  th^,  caf^,  yodka. 

Premier  sernee :  Yin  de  Mingr^Ob 
BeuxihM  service :  Yin  de  KM^ie. 
Troiei^me  service :  Yin  de  Gooriel. 

Schislik,  it  may  be  mentioned,  corresponds  to  what  the  Turks  call 
Kubobs,  and  the  Scotch  CoUops — ^that  is,  minced  meat.  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  such  a  dish  was  open  to  amelioration,  so  M.  Dumas  proposed 
slicing  off  the  meat  as  it  was  roasted,  instead  of  chopping  it  up^  and 
serving  up  with  parsley  and  butter.  Another  remarkable  amelioration 
was  effected  by  the  addition  of  an  old  crow  to  the  poUau-feu.  The  shoot- 
ing, it  must  be  admitted,  was  not  super-excellent :  two  ducks  (where 
they  are  in  myriads),  twelve  thrushes,  three  pigeons,  and  one  crow! 

It  is  not  a  little  significant  of  the  progress  of  civilisation  that  M. 
Dumas  travelled  from  Poti  to  Trebizond  in  the  Russian  steam-boat 
Grand-Duke  ConstatUinej  of  whose  officers  and  crew  he  speaks  as  most 
charming  and  affable  men;  but  when,  arrived  at  the  latter  city,  be 
rushed,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Frenchman,  on  board  his  couotiy- 
men's  "  pyroecaphe  le  Sully ^^*  he  was  very  differently  treated ;  Uie 
officer  in  command,  in  reply  to  his  questions  as  to  accommodation,  time 
of  departure,  and  expense,  gruffly  referred  him  back  to  the  adnunistra- 
tion,  whose  offices  were  on  shore! 

"  On  voit  bien/'  said  M.  Dumas^  pensivelyi  '^  que  nous  t»uohona  cette 
belle  terre  de  France.'' 
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AN  IFISOSI  IN  ITAUAjr  HIBTOBT. 
III. 

Francesco  Noyello  chafed  under  the  iiiTtsible  oonttrmint  put  upon 
at  Milan,  and  spent  the  few  first  roontht  of  his  honoorable  ioiprison- 
ment  in  vain  and  useless  remonstranoes.  It  was  not  long  belbre  he  p«rw 
eciTed  that  the  course  he  was  thus  adopting  was  fraitlessi  and  that  a 
change  of  tactics  might  bring  about  a  more  desired  end.  He  therefons 
desisced  from  making  further  complaints,  and  gare  himself  up  to  what- 
eyer  gaiety  and  distraction  the  town  of  Milan  afforded. 

Carrara  was  present  at  every  tournament,  banqueti  or  wedding  ftast 
that  took  place ;  he  strove  to  shake  off  the  gloom  which  weighed  him 
d»wn,  and  to  appear  to  be  engrossed  by  pleasures  which  in  reality  were 
distasteful  to  him.  Deprived  of  social  joys,  divided  from  his  wife  and 
children,  chased  from  home,  robbed  of  his  possessions,  and  surrounded  by 
enemies,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  find  that  pleasuM  in 
disnpation  which  he  feigned  to  do. 

The  wary  Visconti  knew  this  fiill  well,  and  was  not  deeeived  by 
Francesco's  seeming  indifference  to  his  humiliating  position.  He  was 
well  versed  in  dissimulation ;  it  was  an  art  he  practised  hourly,  and  there- 
fore, when  commoiting  on  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
demeanour  of  his  prisoner,  he  shook  his  head,  and  remariced,  ^  Bvety 
animal  may  be  tamed  except  the  fox." 

Carrara  persevered  in  the  course  he  had  adopted.  It  would  require 
time  to  overcome  the  suspicions  of  so  subtle  an  enemy,  he  reasoned ; 
and,  aware  of  his  own  powers  of  determination  and  endunnoe^  he  hoped 
that  in  the  end  he  should  succeed  in  gmning  his  object,  which  was  in  idl 
probability  to  lull  the  fears  of  Visconti,  and  to  make  him  believe  that  he 
had  not  a  dangerous  foe  to  deal  with,  whose  hatred  night  lead  htm  lo 
some  act  of  desperation,  but  rather,  that  he  was  weak  asid  iadiffeseHl  as 
to  the  wrongs  he  tand  his  fiunily  were  even  then  suffering. 

Carrara  had  no  one  to  depend  upon  but  himself,  for  were  he  eventually 
enabled  to  gain  allies  to  his  cause — and  we  are  told  that  Veniee,  anmus 
to  retrieve  her  error,  had  already  made  secret  overtures  to  him^— he  eould 
not  trust  to  any  of  the  fickle  and  self-interested  pnaecs  of  Italy.  They 
might  aid  him  one  day  and  turn  against  him  the  next* 

Feeling  how  completely  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  lesouroes,  it  is 
natnnl  to  conjecture  that  he  employed  his  time  at  Milan  in  weighing  well 
all  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  in  striving  to  oooooct  plans  for  the 
future.  This  is  not  incompatible  with  the  life  of  dissipation  he  led,  and 
thoughts  so  engrossing  must  have  haunted  him  eveiywhefe^-ia  the 
banouetingwhall  as  weU  as  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  apartments. 

The  policy  which  he  now  adopted  was  to  humiliate  himself  jet  more 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Comte  de  Vertu,  and,  appeaiiag  before  the  council^  he 
solemnlj  gave  up  his  pretensions  to  Ute  seigniory  of  r adua,  and  placed  hin* 
self  in  the  hands  of  Visconti,  trusting  to  the  generosity  of  an;  ^^ 
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whom  he  now  tried,  by  eyery  art  that  lay  in  his  power,  to  cultivate  a 
closer  intimacy. 

Graleazzo  may  have  been  deceived  by  the  open  manner  of  his  piisoner, 
or  he  may  have  felt  ashamed  of  his  own  conduct,  and  anxious  to  lessen 
the  odium  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Whatever  his  secret  motive, 
however,  the  action  to  which  it  conduced  was  to  the  benefit  of  Carrara. 

The  lord  of  Milan  accepted  the  renunciation  of  his  territory  which  he 
had  solemnly  made,  and,  returning  his  hearty  thanks,  gave  permission  for 
the  Lady  Madonna  Taddea  to  visit  Milan. 

The  joy  of  this  reunion  was  great,  but  much  as  Carrara  must  have 
desired  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  retirement  with  his  wife,  still  he  continued  to 
pursue  the  same  line  of  policy  as  before  her  arrival.  He  even  pretended 
a  greater  fondness  for  dissipation,  and  strove  by  acts  of  courtesy  to  gain 
tbe  confidence  of  Galeazzo,  who  in  return  sent  him  rare  delicacies  for  his 
table,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  time. 

Carrara  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Valentine,  daughter  of  Galeano, 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  Charles  VI.  of  France.  He  sat  at 
the  chief  table  with  the  odier  guests  of  distinction,  and  was  treated  with 
marked  deference.  There  is  a  full  account  of  this  marriage  in  the  ''  Storia 
di  Milano,"  given  by  Corio,  and  the  rejoicings  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
Lists  of  the  numerous  presents  the  bride  received  from  her  father,  and 
the  bill  of  fare  of  the  dinner,  are  also  detailed  by  this  careful  historian, 
and  are  curious  as  specimens  of  the  customs  of  the  times. 

Carrara  might  easily  have  indulged  in  the  flattering  hope  that  his 
stratagem  had  succeeded,  for  Galeazzo's  manner  was  completely  changed 
towards  him ;  he  even  pretended  that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  over 
the  little  seigniory  of  Lodi  to  Carrara,  as  a  compensation  for  the  territory 
of  which  he  had  been  shamefully  robbed.  These  fair  appearances  did  not, 
however,  mislead  the  exiled  lord,  though  he  considered  it  to  be  g^ood  policy 
to  feign  pleasure  when  such  reports  were  made  known  to  him.  Experi- 
ence had  taught  him  only  too  clearly  what  to  hope  for  from  the  generosity 
of  Visconti.  If  he  gained  any  advantage,  it  would  be  but  small,  as  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  his  enemy  to  retain  him  as  a  prisoner,  powerless  to  raise 
allies  to  defend  his  rights  and  aid  him  to  regain  his  territory,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Milanese. 

Whilst  outwardly  engrossed  by  pleasure  and  its  accompanying  excite- 
ment, Francesco  Novello  found  means  to  communicate  with  his  father, 
with  Venice,  and  with  Padua.  He  was  also  contemplating  a  dark  and 
dangerous  scheme  for  ridding  hb  country  of  an  oppressor,  and  this  he  un- 
warily communicated  to  a  trustworthy  (as  h^  then  thought)  agent  of  hb 
fiither's.  He  hoped,  by  laying  hb  two  projects  before  una  man,  to  gain 
the  advantage  of  hb  counsel,  and  as  the  plans  he  proposed  to  adopt  were 
highly  dangerous,  and  likely  to  miscarry  if  great  caution  were  not  used, 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  should  have  sought  the  advice  of  one  whom 
he  fully  believed  he  could  trust  with  a  secret  so  important  as  the  contem- 
plated murder  of  Galeazzo. 

Before  we  censure  thb  meditated  act  of  treachery  too  ^arshly,  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  lax  religion  of  the  times,  and  the  false  ideas  of 
greatness  and  honour  with  which  all  were  imbued.  We  may  then  even 
trace  something  grand  in  the  conception  of*  plots  such  as  those  we  are 
about  to  narrate. 
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Carrara's  first  idea  was  to  commit  the  deed  of  blood  himself,  and  single- 
handed.  For  this  purpose  he  would  have  to  await  an  opportunity,  when 
he  might  accost  his  victim  in  the  streets  of  Favia,  and,  wnilst  engaged  in 
conversation  with  him,  he  might  plunge  his  dagger  to  his  heart.  Carrara 
was  careless  of  his  life ;  he  knew  full  well  that  to  attempt  such  an  action 
was  certain  death  to  himself,  but  to  rid  tlie  world  of  a  despot,  and  his 
father  and  children  of  such  an  enemy,  was  a  meritori6us  action  in  his  eyes. 
'^  I  am  aware,"  he  said,  in  addressing  his  confidant,  ''  that  I  shall,  in  all 
probability,  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  guard ;  but  many  of  my  family  will 
remain.  The  cousins  of  this  tyrant,  Aluise  and  Carlo  Visconti,  who  are 
now  lying  in  his  dungeons,  must  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  they  will 
requite  my  father  and  my  children  for  the  service  I  rendered  them." 

^'  This  is  a  dangerous  experiment,  however,  and  it  might  fail." 

Failure  was  more  terrible  to  Carrara  than  death ;  he  therefore  strove 
to  find  some  surer  plan  for  the  destruction  of  his  antagonist. 

It  was  customary  for  the  Comte  de  Vertu  to  go  out  hunting  every 
Tuesday  in  great  state.  His  servants  with  the  dogs,  hawks,  &c.,  usually 
headed  the  cavalcade;  next  came  the  ladies  belonging  to  the  court, 
followed  by  the  count  himself,  with  one  of  the  female  members  of  his 
family  eitner  seated  on  the  crupper  or  riding  on  a  palfrey  near  him; 
after  all  these  rode  from  two  to  three  hundred  horsemen,  fifty,  of  whom 
were  in  steel  corslets.  Now  Carrara,  who  had  not  more  than  sixty 
retainers  of  his  own,  formed  the  daring  plan  of  attacking  this  well- 
oiganised  force.  He  knew  that  they  would  have  to  pass  the  inner  gate 
t^  the  house  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  as  a  habitation,  and  it  was 
at  the  moment  of  their  doing  so  that  he  purposed  to  charge  the  procession 
with  lances  in  rest,  uttering  at  the  same  time  loud  shouts  of  ^'  Aluise  and 
Carlo  Visconti  I"  He  doubted  not  that  the  surprise  occasioned  by  such 
an  unexpected  attack  would  throw  the  retainers  of  Galeazzo  into  con- 
fusion, and  that,  by  seiring  so  favourable  a  moment,  he  should  be  able  to 
efiect  bis  design,  raise  the  partisans  of  Bernabo  to  sustain  the  combat, 
and  secure  for  hifnself  and  his  retainers  a  retreat,  by  taking  possession  of 
one  of  the  city  gates. 

These  were  the  daring  projects  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemy  which 
Carrara  unreservedly  communicated  to  his  father's  agent,  believing  him 
to  be  thoroughly  trustworthy.  Had  he  possessed  Galeazzo's  clear  dis- 
cernment of  character,  he  would  have  seen,  that  though  well  intentioned, 
this  man  was  weak,  and  therefore  unfit  to  have  such  an  important  secret 
in  his  keeping.  Scarcely  had  these  designs  been  communicated  to  him 
than  they  were  wormed  out  of  the  unhappy  man  by  an  artful  friend,  who 
was  treacherous  enough  to  repair  immediately  to  Galeazzo,  and  to  relate 
what  he  had  learned. 

This  spy  gained  nothing  by  his  duplicity.  Galeazzo  listened  to  the 
startling  intelligence  without  changing  countenance,  and,  thanking  the 
traitor  coldly,  he  dismissed  him.  Doubtless,  Galeazzo  gave  no  credence 
to  the  tale.  He  was  so  wary  and  cautious  himself,  that  he  would  natu- 
rally be  slow  in  believing  any  man  would  communicate  such  plans  to 
another,  who  was  not  directly  concerned  in  their  execution. 

Carrara  was  told  of  the  revelation  that  had  been  made  to  his  enemy, 
and  although  he  was  treated  in  every  respect  as  before,  still  he  con- 
sidered it  wiser  to  accept  a  proposal  which  had  a  short  time  ago  been 
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made  to  him,  namely,  that  he  should  retire  to  CortaEOUe,  an  M  eastle  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Asti,  ^hich  was  fast  falling  into  decay.  There  were 
some  few  vassals  attached  to  the  seigniory,  but  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  highway  robbers — a  very  lawless  race,  passionate  adherents  of  the 
Ghibelins,  and,  consequently,  possesung  an  hereditary  hatred  for  the 
Guelph  house  of  Carranu 

To  this  place,  however  uninviting  the  pro^>ect  might  seem,  Franoesco 
NoveUo  thought  it  best  to  retire.  He  conducted  his  wife  and  family  first 
to  Asti,  where  they  remained  till  the  necessary  pr^Murations  for  their  re- 
ception had  been  made  at  the  old  castle,  and,  as  it  was  dtuaied  in 
the  vkunity  of  the  town,  Carrara  had  an  opportunity  of  raiting  the 
plaoe,  and  of  watching  the  progress  of  the  works. 

In  order  to  disabuse  his  new  vassab  of  their  old  prejudices  towards  his 
house»  he  strove  to  gun  their  a£fections  by  promising  that  they  should 
not  find  in  him  any  difference  of  party,  and  to  possess  himself  at  oaoe  of 
their  confidence,  if  possible,  he  released  them  for  ten  years  from  all  feudal 
imposts,  except  that  of  supplying  the  castle  with  the  wood,  labour,  and 
carts  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  half-ruined  building. 

The  country  around  was  rich,  and  Carrara,  with  the  stoical  determina- 
tion of  making  the  best  of  his  misfortunes,  devoted  himself  to  agncultve 
and  to  the  chase,  living  the  simple  life  of  a  private  gentleman,  and  inte- 
resting himself  in  the  rebuilding  of  his  dilapidated  castle. 

Asti  was  the  nearest  town,  which  was  then  under  the  rule  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  it  having  been  given  in  dowiy  by  Galeazzo  to  his  daughter 
Valentine  on  her  marriage.  The  governor,  who  was  left  in  oharge  of 
the  place,  realised  a  strong  attachment  for  Carrara.  He  was  an  upright 
man,  and  sincere  in  his  affection  for  the  exiled  lord  and  his  family.  The 
£iady  Taddea  never  went  out  unescorted,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  rendered  this  mark  of  civility  almost  necessary.  One  day,  whilst 
the  governor  was  out  riding  with  Carrara  and  some  other  members  of 
his  family,  he  drew  the  lord  of  Padua  aside,  and,  in  a  whisper,  warned 
him  that  men  were  lying  in  wait  for  him  on  the  road  between  Asti  and 
Cortazone  to  murder  him,  and  that  they  were  in  the  pay  of  the  lord  of 
Milan.  By  doing  this  the  governor  risked  the  displeasure  of  the  power- 
ful Galeaszo ;  he  cared  not,  however,  so  long  as  he  proved  instrumental 
in  preserving  the  life  of  his  friend. 

Carrara  understood  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  which  menaced  him, 
and  he  needed  not  the  persuasions  of  the  governor  to  determine  upon  an 
immediate  flight  from  the  old  castle,  which,  .though  retired,  was  not  safe 
from  the  assassins  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo^ 

In  the  month  of  March,  1389,  Francesco  suddenly  departed  from  Asti 
with  his  wife  and  a  few  retainers,  giving  out,  as  his  intention,  that  he 
was  about  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Antoine  of  Vienne)  in  Dauphiny. 
His  friend,  the  governor  of  Asti,  provided  him  with  an  escort  as  fiar  as 
the  frontiers  of  Montferrat,  and  he  undertook  to  see  that  the  children  of 
Carrara,  his  natural  brothers,  and  the  treasure  he  had  secured  from 
Padua,  were  all  conveyed  in  safety  to  Florence.  Thia  timely  aid  was 
deeply  felt  by  Carrara,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  his  position  seemed  daily  to  mcrease.  When  he  parted  with 
his  children,  it  was  with  the  fear  tnat  he  should  never  see  them  in  this 
world  again.    Having  commended  them  to  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
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« 
moA  Ind  the  good  governor  fiurewell,  he  set  off  for  yienoe  m  company 
with  his  noble  wife,  who  had  resolved  to  share  the  perils  of  the  joumej 
yMk  her  hasband  rather  than  be  separated  from  him,  and  remain  in  a 
place  of  safety  whilst  he  was  exposed  to'countless  dangers. 

They  succeeded  in  crossing  the  country  to  Vienne  without  adventure, 
aave  a  short  detention  at  Girenorio  in  consequence  of  an  informality  in 
the  passport,  which  was  soon  rectified.  Carrara  was  honourably  received 
at  Vienne  by  the  seneschal  of  the  King  of  France  and  by  the  barons 
naiding  there.  After  peifmning  his  devotions,  he  took  leave  of  his 
fiiends  and  journeyed  to  Santo  Spirito,  where  he  embarked  on  the 
Rhdne  with  his  lady,  and,  sending  Tomaso  dal  Fuoeo  with  the  horses  by 
land^  descended  the  river  to  Avignon.  On  his  arrival  in  this  town,  he 
hastened  to  the  church  of  S.  Fiero  di  Lozombona,  and  afterwards  waited 
upon  Pope  Clement  with  letters  from  the  Cardinal  Piglio  de  Prato* 
CSurara  sought  the  pontiff's  advice  and  succour.  He  was  well  recmved^ 
and  was  urged  to  prolong  his  visit,  but  this  he  politely  refused,  express- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  what  pleasure  he  had  derived  during  his  sojourn 
in  Avignon,  and  how  much  ne  g^eved  that  he  could  not  accept  the  kind 
invitation  to  remain  without  being  inconsistent.  Carrara  onee  more 
embariced  and  descended  to  Arli,  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Aqua- 
Morta  and  Marseilles,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Rumondo,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Padua. 

This  meeting  was  the  occasion  of  great  joy  to  the  little  company  of 
fugitives,  and  Carnura  hoped  to  spend  some  days  in  the  society  of  hia 
friend ;  but  scarcely  had  he  set  foot  in  the  city,  than  information  was 
brought  to  him  that  the  governor  was  about  to  arrest  him.  No  time  was 
to  be  lost ;  a  moment's  delay  might  be  fatal;  so^  embracing  Raimondo, 
he  hastened  on  board  a  vessel  that  was  lying  in  readiness  for  him,  but 
only  just  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies  owing  to  a 
singular  mistake,  by  which  one  of  his  attendants,  Tomaso,  who  had  been 
sent  by  land  with  the  horses,  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  Carrara  of  Padua.  The  mistake  was  not  found  out 
till  tiie  real  lord  had  made  his  escape.  Tomaso  was  retained  in  prison  a 
fow  days,  and  then  set  at  liberty. 

The  vessel  which  bore  away  the  unhappy  fugitives  ought  to  have  con- 
veyed ihem  direct  to  the  more  friendly  shores  of  Pisa,  but  a  storm  arose, 
and  the  Lady  Taddea,  who  was  frr  advanced  in  pregnancy,  saflEered  so 
metly  from  the  violence  of  the  ship's  motion,  that  she  implored  her 
husband  to  land,  declaring  .that  ^he  would  rather  continue  the  journey  on 
foot  tiian  be  exposed  to  such  intolerable  sufferings.  Carrara  was  well 
aware  of  the  dangers  which  they  would  have  to  encounter,  but  he  yielded 
to  his  wi&'s  entreaty,  and  ordered  the  captain  to  make  for  tlie  land. 
They  disembarked  with  only  two  attendants,  leaving  Giaeomo^  a  natural 
brotiier  of  Francesco  da  Carrara,  on  board,  and  proceeded  dowly  upon 
their  tedious  journey,  whilst  the  vessel  kept  as  near  the  shore  as  possible, 
in  order  to  afford  them  a  means  of  escape  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

The  news  of  Carrara's  flight  was  everywhere  noised  abroad,  and  ene- 
mies swarmed  along  the  coast,  who  were  ready  to  seize  his  person  should 
cfaance  gire  them  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.     They  had  to  pass  near 
•  several  ch4teaux  belonging  to  Ghibelins,  hereditary  enemies  of  Carrara, 
whilst  some  were  ia  possession  of  the  partisans  of  Cialeazzo,  who  would 
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gladly  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  secure  the  lord  of  Padoa,  and  thereby 
gratify  their  ally. 

The  dangers  which  heset  the  path  of  the  fugitives  were  so  greati  that 
they  dared  not  seek  shelter  fo»  the  night  in  any  habitation  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day. 

The  mountains  they  traversed  were  rugged,  and  the  road  tortooiis  and 
steep,  so  that  they  were  soon  weary  of  journeying.  The  Lady  Taddea's 
spirit  never  flagged,  but  she  leaned  heavily  at  times  upon  her  husband^ 
arm,  and  when  night  came  they  were  glad  to  seek  repose  in  an  out* 
building  which  seemed  likely  to  afford  them  protection.  It  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Grimoaldo;  and  on  the  following  day  Carrara  was  able  to 
procure  an  ass,  which  the  Lady  Taddea  could  ride,  and  thus  continue  the 
journey  with  less  fatigue. 

On  the  second  day  they  reached  Frerezzo,  and  dangers  so  thickened 
around  them  that  they  were  strongly  urged  to  put  to  sea  once  more. 
Having  made  signs  to  the  vessel  they  embarked  in  her,  but  were  again 
subject  to  so  violent  a  gale,  that,  having  passed  by  Nice  and  Monaco, 
they  put  into  Torbio.  It  was  whilst  seeking  for  lodgings  in  thia  town 
that  they  learned  that  the  ch&telain  was  a  partisan  of  Yisconti.  It  was, 
therefore,  running  wilfully  into  danger  to  i*emain  there.  Giving  up  all 
idea  of  comfortable  repose,  the  poor  fugitives  left  the  town,  and  were 
glad  to  seek  shelter  for  the  night  in  a  half-ruined  church  upon  the  beach. 
Thanks  to  the  genial  climate  of  Italy,  they  had  not  to  suffer  from  cold ; 
though  sleep  forsook  them,  it  was  not  so  much  from  discomfort  as  from 
the  harassing  nature  of  their  thoughts.  The  difficulties  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  the  imminent  dangers  they  ran,  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  till  their  minds  with  uneasiness  for  the  morrow. 

When  day  dawned,  and  they  looked  anxiously  from  their  hiding-place 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  that  the  storm  had  abated  sufficiently  to  allow 
them  to  embark,  they  were  disheartened  by  finding  all  chance  of  escape 
by  sea  cut  off;  the  waves  dashing  upon  the  shore  were  so  stormy  that 
they  defied  the  vessel's  approach.  There  was  nothing  left  them  but  to 
push  on  as  quickly  as  possible  by  land,  and  trust  to  the  protection  of 
Heaven.  In  order  that  they  might  reach  Ventimiglia  before  night,  they 
started  very  early  on  their  long  day's  march,  and  arrived  at  that  place 
much  exhausted.  Scarcely  had  they  entered  the  town  than  their  party, 
small  though  it  was,  attracted  public  curiosity.  A  report  was  spread  by 
some  peasants  that  an  abduction  had  been  perpetrated,  and  that  the  party 
had  just  arrived  at  the  Osteria  beyond  the  gate.  The  appearance  of 
the  lady  led  to  this  surmise,  for  she  was'evidently  of  rank,  they  said.  It 
was  natural  that  the  Carraras  should  find  themselves  objects  of  universal 
curiosity  on  their  arrival  when  such  rumours  had  preceded  them.  Un- 
luckily for  them,  the  gossip  of  the  peasants  was  carried  to  the  earn  of 
the  magistrate,  who  immediately  sent  an  officer  with  ten  toldiers  to 
conduct  the  suspected  travellers  into  his  presence. 

Francesco  da  Carrara  was  warned  of  the  impending  danger,  but  not  of 
the  mistake  made  by  the  good  people,  and  he,  together  with  faia  paifyy 
which  consisted  only  of  two  male  attendants,  the  Lady  Taddea  and  iier 
maidy  hastened  to  retreat,  making  the  best  of  their  way  towards  the 
shore,  where  ihey  knew  that  they  should  find  the  vessel  in  readiness  to 
convey  them  away  from  so  unfriendly  a  town.     Ere  they  reached  the 
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boat,  however,  their  retreat  was  intercepted,  aod,  after  a  brief  struggle, 
Carrara  found  himself  overpowered  by  numbers.  He  had  suoceeded  in 
pladng  the  Lady  Taddea,  with  her  attendant,  in  the  boat,  but  he  him- 
self was  a  prisoner*  It  was  a  critical  moment :  all  his  future  plans  seemed 
shipwrecked,  there  was  not  one  forlorn  hope  left. 

The  officer  sent  by  the  magistrate  then  commanded  the  captain  of  the 
ressel  not  to  set  sail,  on  pain  of  death,  and,  turning  towards  his  prisoner, 
demanded  his  name. 

*^  Carrara  of  Padua !"  was  the  proud  reply ;  and  the  fugitive  lord  stood 
erect,  with  folded  arms,  awaiting  the  result  of  this  adventure. 

'*  Stand  back,  and  lower  your  arms,"  was  the  order  given  by  the 
officer  to  his  men  on  hearing  this.  Francesco  Novello  appeared  sur- 
prised by  so  respectful  a  manoeuvre,  and  his  joy  must  have  been  intense 
when  the  officer,  advancing  towards  him,  explained  how  that  he  was  a 
Guelph,  and  had  once  fought  under  the  House  of  Padua.  Carrara  im- 
mediately asked  to  be  conducted  to  the  castle,  that  he  might  inform  the 
magistrate  of  the  distressing  circumstances  in  which  he  was  then  placed. 
The  magistrate  listened  to  him  most  graciously,  and  having  supplied  him 
with  provisions,  conducted  him  back  to  his  vessel  with  every  mark  of 
respect. 

A  favourable  wind  bore  them  swiftly  away,  but  the  sufferings  of  the 
Lady  Taddea  continued  to  be  so  great  from  the  roughness  of  the  sea, 
that  they  were  again  obliged  to  land,  and  this  time  they  found  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  territory  of  the  Marquis  de  Carreiro. 

Anuous  to  hasten  through  so  dangerous  a  country,  they  travelled  the 
whole  night  on  foot,  and  when  day  broke  they  were  completely  over- 
come by  fatigue  and  want  of  food.  Driven  by  this  necessity  to  approach 
a  human  dwelling,  they  entered  a  cottage  to  procure  what  they  could  <o 
allay  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  and  whilst  some  ate,  the  others  kept  guard 
amongst  uie  adjoining  trees. 

As  they  sat  resting  themselves,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  appearance  of  a  stranger.  The  human  face  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  unwelcome  object  upon  which  their  eyes  could  rest  at  such  a 
moment,  and  in  such  a  place. 

The  intruder  was,  therefore,  regarded  with  great  suspicion,  and  when 
he  asked  for  the  lord  of  Padua,  there  was  some  hesitation  as  to  whether 
that  personage  should  make  himself  known  or  not. 

The  stranger  declared  that  he  came  from  Pacino  Donati,*  and  to  evince 
the  truth  of  his  words,  he  immediately  produced  the  signs — which  had 
been  formerly  agreed  upon  between  Carrara  and  his  Florentine  ally — 
namely,  the  halves  of  broken  dice  and  of  some  coins.  On  examining 
them,  Carrara  found  that  they  tallied  with  those  in  his  possession,  and  he 
therefore  regarded  the  messenger  as  trustworthy,  and  as  coming  (as  he 
declared  he  did)  from  Donati,  and  Antonio  Adorno,  Doge  of  Genoa. 

This  latter  personage  promised  the  fugitive  lord  protection,  and  sent 
him  a  brigantine  to  conduct  him,  under  a  feigned  name,  to  the  friendly 
port  of  G^noa.  The  messenger  put  a  safe-conduct  into  his  hands  at  the 
same  time,  by  which  he  was  secured  from  all  annoyance  during  his  sojourn 
in  the  dominions  of  the  republic. 

*  Pacino  Donati  was  the  chief  friend  and  ally  of  Carrara's  at  Florence. 
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Carran,  orexjojed  at  this  onexpeeted  good  fortane,  embarked  w'A 
his  retainen  in  l3ie  Cknoese  vessel,  but  a  etorm  arose,  which  forced  iiieB 
to  put  into  the  port  of  Savona,  where  thej  Unded,  znd  were  prepano^ 
to  refresh  themselves,  through  t%e  hospitality  of  Pacino  Donati,  when  a 
messenger  arrived  from  the  Doge  of  Oenoa.  Oiovaam  Galeaao  had 
commanded  the  vepublie  to  stop  the  fugitives  wherever  they  might  pre- 
sent themselves,  menacing  them  with  his  wrath  if  they  ventured  to  disobey. 
Adorno  dared  not  brave  so  powerful  an  antagonist,  and  entreated  Camim 
to  leave  his  territory  on  the  instant.  Without  a  murmur,  the  lord  of 
Padua  obeyed ;  he  was  unwilling  to  expose  his  friends  to  danger  on  his 
account,  and  embariced  immediately,  hoping  that  the  stormy  sea  would 
be  more  kind  to  him  than  the  troubled  shores  of  Italy. 

They  sailed  all  that  night,  but  want  of  provisions  forced  them  to  p>rt 
into  the  port  of  Genoa,  where,  dug^uised  as  Genoaii  pilgrims,  they  con- 
cealed themselves  for  a  while  in  an  obscure  inn,  till,  somewfiat  refreshed 
after  all  the  privations  and  anxieties  they  had  undeigone,  they  onoe  mom 
set  sail  for  Moncione,  a  small  port  in  the  territoiy  of  Pisa. 

Here  they  prepared  again  to  take  rest,  but  were  startled  by  receiving 
information  that  a  courier  had  arrived  to  seek  acooflniiodatioa  for  a  troep 
of  Milanese  cavalry  under  one  of  Galeazzo*s  generals.  Leaving  the  tows 
with  some  pre<npitation,  they  took  shelter  in  a  thicket  hard  br,  and  te- 
mained  concealed  till  the  troops  had  passed  on  before  them.  Carrara 
then  dismissed  his  sailors,  and,  despatching  a  messenger  to  Pisa  to  apprise 
Pietro  Gambacorta  of  ih&r  arrival  in  his  territory^  they  proceeded  sldwly 
on  foot  towards  that  town.  The  Lady  Taddea  was  very  weary,  and  her 
spirit  was  much  cast  down.  Carrara  sought  to  encourage  her,  as  ihtef 
walked  along,  by  pointing  out  that,  at  Pisa,  they  might  look  forward  to 
certain  repose  and  security.  '^  I  am  quite  sure  of  receiving  socoour  from 
Gambaoorta,**  he  said,  **  for  once,  when  he  was  an  exile  frem  his  eomi- 
tiy,  and,  like  myself,  wandering  homeless  and  shelterless  from  phwe  to 
place,  my  fstiier  welcomed  him  to  his  court,  with  his  wile  and  ehildDen, 
honourea  him  by  marks  of  distinction,  and  arranged  a  marriage  between 
his  daughter  and  the  Marquis  of  Sptoeta,  giring  him  money  and  aoldieH 
to  regain  possession  of  his  lands.  If  Gambacorta  is  prosperous  now,  he 
owes  it  to  my  family,  and  he  will  not  he  so  base  as  to  ibrget  these  obli- 
gations now  that  he  has  an  opportunity  of  repaying  the  d^t.** 

Their  expectations  from  this  quarter  seemed  so  well  founded,  that  it 
was  natural  they  should  indulge  in  the  hope  of  being  at  length  well  re- 
ceived, and  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  their  rank ;  but  scarcely  had 
the  Lady  Taddea  gathered  hope  from  her  hmband's  wmds,  than  it  was 
totally  extinguished  in  her  breast  by  the  retuin  of  the  raeaseager  whom 
they  had  sent  forward,  bringing  with  him  excuses  from  Pietro  Gam- 
bacorta, the  very  man  on  whom  they  had  placed  the  greatest  reliance. 

He  dared  not  permit  Carrara  to  enter  Pisa,  he  said — he  dared  not  far- 
nish  him  with  horses  to  continue  the  journey  to  Florence.  The  Milanese 
general  had  arrived  with  his  troop,  and  had  commanded  the  seigniory  to 
arrest  the  fugitives.  It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  brave  the  anger  of 
so  powerful  a  prince,  and  he  must  therefore  refuse  his  aid,  however  modii 
it  cost  him  to  do  so. 

This  intelligence  was  crushing  indeed,  but  it  was  received  by  the  noble 
lord  of  Padua  without  an  expression  of  impatience — ^be  uttered  not  a 
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single  eompUiit,  bvty  rufliog  the  fmntbg  form  of  the  Ladj  Taddea  in 
hit  «rBM|  he  said,  gentlj,  *^  God  will  restore  ue — we  must  stnig^e 
on."* 

CaRwrn  amlied  what  restoratlTea  he  had  to  his  vnfortQiiate  ladj,  and, 
ham|^  waitcnod  her  return  to  eonscioaBness,  he  left  her  in  charge  of  the 
attendants,  and,  regardless  of  the  risk  he  incurred,  entered  Pisa  with  his 
Eleientine  g«ide»  and  having  procured  soone  food  and  a  horse,  he  xe- 
taroed  to  •cheer  the  downcast  spirits  of  those  whom  he  had  left  awaiting 
with  anxiety  the  result  of  his  expedition.  The  Lady  Taddea  having 
mounted,  they  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  town  of  Casdroa, 
wfacve  thej  lodged  fer  the  night  in  the  stable  belonging  to  a  miserable 
ina.  Worn  out  both  in  mind  and  body,  Carrara  and  his  wifs  threw 
theoMwlves  gladly  upon  the  straw  pr^arod  for  the  animals,  and  whilst 
they  endeavoured  to  sleeps  Donati,  who  had  joined  their  little  troopi  the 
Flerentine,  and  the  other  attendants  gnarded  the  door  from  all  intruders, 
Ai  dead  of  night,  when  thesr  weary  eyelids  were  beginning  to  close 
fram  ecshanstion,  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  which  roused 
them  and  filled  their  minds  with  foreboding.  The  Carraras  had  ceased 
to  hope  lor  anything  good  at  the  hand  of  man,  and  this  rude  knocking 
imA  a  thrill  of  apprehension  through  the  heait  of  the  noble  lady.  A 
voice  was  heard  demanding  the  lord  of  Padua. 

'^  I  am  he^"  said  Donati,  with  the  generous  impulse  of  a  friend,  for  he, 
too,  was  enspicievs  of  the  inquirer's  object ;  but  when  he  learned  that 
this  stmnger  came  from  Gambacorta,  bringing  a  letter  to  explaia  his 
conduct  that  day,  together  with  six  horses  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
joosney,  besides  juzurtes,  such  as  preserves,  lights,  &c.,  he  hesitated  not 
to  conduct  him  into  the  wretched  stable,  where  the  real  lord  lay  reposing 
upon  a  bed  of  straw. 

Th9  good  news  was  soon  communicated,  and  it  was  the  more  welcome 
frem  bemg  so  wholly  unexpected. 

In  consequence  of  a  command  from  Gambacorta  that  the  illustrious 
fugitives  should  everywhere  be  well  entertained  throughout  his  territory, 
the  iandkird  of  the  little  inn,  who  had  before  refused  uiem  any  shelter  m 
his  house,  gave  up  his  own  bed,  that  Carrara  and  his  wife  might  pass  the 
remaining  part  of  the  night  in  comparative  comfort. 

This  was  ihe  fint  time  since  her  departure  from  Asti  that  the  Lady 
l\add8a  had  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  reposing  upon  a  bed.  Till  then, 
thrnnghont  all  their  arduous  travelling,  they  had  never  lain  upon  aught 
bnt  atevw,  or  worse,  upon  t^e  hard  g^und. 

The  neat  day  brought  them  to  Florence,  the  asylum  they  had  looked 
forward  to  so  long  and  so  ardently* 

Disappointment  was  again  their  lot  even  here. 

It  is  true  that  they  were  now  in  safety  from  Visconti,  freed  from 
anxiety,  at  theur  journey's  end,  and  reunited  to  their  children.  All  these 
were  subjects  for  rejoicing,  but,  unhappily  for  Carrara,  the  policy  of  the 
Florentine  government  had  considerably  changed  during  the  short  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  his  departure  from  Asti.  Giovanni  Galeazzo  pro- 
fessed a  strong  desire  to  remain  at  peace,  and  as  the  republic  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  famine,  the  magistrates  were  anxious  not  to  give  the 
powerful  lord  of  Lombardy  any  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  which  in  their  present 
condition  could  only  be  carried  on  by  them  with  difficulty,  and  perhaps 
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disadvantage.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  thejr  avoided  any  official  com- 
munication  with  the  furitive  lord  of  Padua.  He  was  not  received  with 
open  arms,  as  he  had  had  reason  to  anticipate ;  his  wrongs  were  not  loudly 
proclaimed  in  the  senate  as  deserving  of  redress ;  he  was  treated  hut  as 
a  private  individual  seeking  that  shelter  which  Florence  accorded  to  any 
unfortunate,  of  whatever  rank. 

This  was  the  cause  of  disappointment,  which  dulled  the  hrightness  of 
their  otherwise  happy  reunion,  and  made  even  the  stout-hearted  Carrara 
fear  for  the  future.  It  was  not  a  mere  asylum  that « he  wanted  at  the 
hands  of  Florence.  He  saw  in  the  republic  a  natural  enemy  to  the 
rapacious  Visconti,  and  hoped  to  regain  possession  of  his  territory  through 
its  instrumentality.  If,  however,  Florence  forgot  her  own  interests,  and 
allowed  the  continued  encroachments  of  this  formidable  neighbour,  whwe 
could  he  seek  for  the  support  he  needed  ? 

The  energies  of  the  exiled  lord  were  rather  increased  than  checked  by 
this  momentary  despair.  His  determination  to  withstand  the  power  of 
Visconti,  and  by  perseverance  regain  what  he  had  lost,  grew  stronger  as 
the  difficulties  which  enclosed  him  thickened  more  and  more. 

His  posidon  at  Florence,  though  humiliating,  was  far  preferable  to  the 
unsafe  and  hollow  grandeur  in  which  he  had  resided  at  Milan.  What  he 
now  possessed  was  at  least  secure,  and  upon  calculation  he  found  that 
the  treasure  he  had  succeeded  in  saving  amounted  to  eighty  thousand 
florins  in  money,  and  sixty  thousand  in  jewels  and  precious  stones. 

Carrara's  thoughts  and  actions  were  all  tending  to  the  one  great  aim 
of  his  life.  He  took  advantage  of  every  occasion  which  seemed  to  bring 
him  nearer,  even  though  it  were  but  an  inch,  to  the  one  object  upon  which 
his  heart  was  set. 

As  Tuscany  had  refused  her  support  for  a  time,  he  resolved  to  seek 
elsewhere  amongst  the  enemies  of  Galeazzo  Visconti  for  some  who  would 
be  ready  to  lend  him  aid  at  the  same  time  that  they  gratified  their  own 
resentment. 

He  despatched  Baldo  da  Piorobino  as  an  ambassador  to  his  kinsman, 
the  Count  Stefano,  whose  possessions  lay  in  Croatia,  that  he  might  be 
fully  acquainted  with  his  condition,  and  how  much  he  might  expect  from 
him  in  case  of  need. 

An  appointment  was  offered  to  Carrara  in  the  bands  of  Hawkewood's 
Condottieri.  This  he  refused,  deeming  it  beneath  him;  besides  which,  it 
would  have  crippled  his  actions.  To  secure  an  interest  amongst  these 
brave  adventurers,  however,  and  to  give  his  natural  brother,  the  Count  of 
Carrara^  an  honourable  independence,  he  caused  him  to  be  enrolled  as 
commander  of  a  company  of  a  hundred  lances. 
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The  publication  of  the  two  first  volames  of  Carlyle*8  Life  of  Frederick 
has  acted  as  a  remarkable  stimulus  on  German  literati,  and  contributions  to 
the  history  of  Prussia  pour  in  almost  daily.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  bear 
the  fatal  Dryasdust  taint,  but  here  and  there  a  Taluable  hint  may  be  found. 
Probably,  however,  the  most  important  of  all  these  is  a  Yolume  just  pub- 
lished by  Yon  Schlozer,  in  whicti  he  analyses  the  relations  that  subsisted 
between  Fritz  and  the  crafty  Catherine  of  Russia.*  The  matter  has 
hitherto  been  kept  in  considerable  mystery,  and  the  old  gentleman's  cha- 
racter has  naturally  suffered  from  it.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
reference  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  of  which  Frederick  has  usually  been 
supposed  the  originator,  but  we  hope  to  rehabilitate  him  by  means  of  the 
satisfiustory  evidence  Yon  Schlozer  has  placed  at  our  disposal. 

When  Frederick  of  the  Stick  was  on  his  death-bed,  ne  called  to  him 
the  crown  prince,  and  told  him,  with  reference  to  Russia,  that  "he 
should  ever  maintain  a  cautious  and  neutral  position  towards  that  power : 
there  was  no  reason  to  expect  much  from  Russia,  but  it  was  evident  that 
in  a  war  with  her  there  was  more  to  lose  than  to  gain."  In  truth,  the 
president  of  the  Tobacco  College  had  been  sorely  deluded  by  the  Empress 
Anna  in  the  matter  of  the  Polish  succession  and  the  duchy  of  Courland. 
The  two  courts  had  been  on  excellent  terms — to  such  an  extent  that 
Frederick  William  selected  his  tallest  corporals  and  sent  them  to  Peters- 
burg to  teach  the  Guards  the  Prussian  exercise,  while  Anna  returned  the 
compliment  by  picking  out  eighty  of  her  most  powerful  recruits,  and 
making  them  a  present  to  the  king  for  his  body-guard.  A  treaty  was 
negotiated  at  Wustershausen  by  which  Courland  would  fall  to  a  Prussian 
prince,  while,  on  the  death  of  die  King  of  Poland,  the  two  courts  would 
combine  their  efforts  to  ensure  the  election  of  the  infant  of  Portugal. 

The  old  king  had  a  bitter  lesson  as  to  putting  faith  in  princesses :  for 
not  only  did  Russia  join  with  Austria  to  raise  a  Saxon  prince  to  the 
Polbh  tnrone  on  the  death  of  Augustus,  in  1733,  but  Anna  gave  Cour- 
land to  her  fieivourite,  the  Duke  of  Biron.  Woe  to  the  unhappy  minister 
who  had  to  break  the  news  to  his  Prussian  master.  To  the  day  of  his 
death  the  old  gentleman  never  forgot  or  foi^ve  the  perfidy. 

When  Frederick  ascended  the  throne,  his  first  object  was  the  seizure 
of  the  duchy  of  Berg ;  but  not  wishing  to  leave  East  Prussia  exposed,  in 
the  event  of  a  European  war,  he  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Russian  court, 
by  which  the  latter  promised  him  the  aid  of  twelve  thousand  men  to  cover 
his  frontier  in  the  case  of  certain  eventualities.  But  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  YI.  altered  all  Frederick's  plans,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  Miria  Theresa's  position  to  invade  Silesia.  About  this  time,  too,  the 
Empress  Anna  died,  and  a  family  revolution  made  the  Grand-Duchess 
Anna  regent  in  the  place  of  Biron.  Munnich,  the  head  of  the  conspiracy, 
was  devoted  to  Prussia,  and  Frederick  had  thus  a  powerful  support  in 
Russia. 

Unfortunately,  Miinnich's  position  was  very  insecure:  cabals  were 

*  Friedrich  der  Grosse  and  Catharina  die  Zweite.    Yon  Kurd  von  SchlOzer. 
Berlin.    1859. 
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formed  against  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  The  party  opposing 
him  naturally  favoured  Austria,  and  the  Prussian  victory  &t  Mollwita 
alarmed  the  regent.  All  seemed  to  forebode  that  Russia  would  act  de- 
cisively against  Prussia  when  another  revolution  broke  out^  and  Elizabeth 
ascenaed  the  throne. 

Elizabeth  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Greats  and  resided 
at  iSt.  Petersburg,  in  a  species  of  honorary  Coventry.  Her  society  was 
fonned  exclusively  of  Russians,  which  gave  great  offence  at  court, 
though  hw  cluef  favourite,  L'Estocq,  was  a  Hano^^mn  by  birth*  The 
princess  had  rendered  herself  a  favourite  with  the  troops  by  continually 
visitine  the  Guards'  barracks,  and  standing  as  godmouier  to  the  new- 
born children,  while  she  would  publicly  drive  about  the  streets  with  some 
tall  g^nadier  or  the  other  seated  behind  her  carriage.  Strangely 
enough,  although  llie  court  were  fully  convinced  that  Elizabeih  was 
mefitating  some  design,  they  took  no  precautions.  The  empress  v»-> 
preached  the  princess  mildly  for  the  scandal  she  created  by  her  Ii«son 
with  L'Estocq,  and  thb  alarmed  the  conspirators.  To  precipitate  events^ 
UEiStocq  showed  the  princess  a  piece  of  paper,  on  either  side  of  whidh 
her  portrait  was  drawn ;  one  represented  her  in  state,  as  empress ;  the 
other  as  a  nun,  with  a  gallows  and  a  wheel  on  her  right  and  left.  Eliza- 
beth felt  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  so  she  placed  herself  at  the  bead 
of  the  Preobrajenski  guard,  and  invaded  the  palace.  The  troope  pro- 
claimed her  empress,  and  a  few  hours  sufficed  to  restore  order. 

Trederick  immediately  took  advantage  of  this  change  to  restore  his 
influence  at  Petersburg.  At  the  end  of  1742  he  was  in  entire  posses- 
sion of  Silesia,  and  the  treaty  of  Breslau  secured  it  to  him.  Bat  he 
wanted,  before  all,  the  guarantee  of  Russia  remaining  on  friendly  terms 
with  him,  for  Us  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  peace  was  essentidL 
Elizabeth  met  him  half  way,  and  a  treaty  was  signed,  securing  the  Kiag 
of  Prussia  his  new  possessions.  Fortunately,  at  the  same  time,  a  con- 
spiracy was  detected  in  Petersburg,  in  which  the  Austrian  ambassador 
was  deeply  implicated,  and  Maria  Theresa's  cause  received  a  tremendous 
blow :  she  had  not  an  open  fnend  left  in  Russia.  To  confirm  the  good 
feeling  with  Berlin,  Elizabeth  wished  that  the  king  should  betroth  one 
of  his  sisters  to  her  heir  and  nephew,  Duke  Peter  of  Hdstmn ;  but 
Frederick  put  no  faith  in  court  security  in  Rusna,  and  dedined.  How- 
ever^  not  to  lose  the  opportunity,  he  put  forward  the  Princess  SopUa 
Augusta  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  who  was  accepted,  in  spite  of  the  intrig^nes 
of  tibe  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  offered  his  daughter  Marianne. 

The  Princess  of  Zerbst  was  requested  to  come  to  Fetersburg  in* 
cognita  with  her  daughter,  and  pay  the  empress  a  visit.  Frederick 
urged  her  strongly  to  go,  and  explained  the  prospect  opening  for  her 
daughter,  and  the  ambitious  woman  gladly  accepted.  The  future  em- 
press was  much  moved  at  the  separation  from  her  father :  her  motlier, 
writing  to  Frederick,  says :  *'  Ma  fille  s'est  apergue,  en  quittant  son 
pdre^  oil  le  chemin  s'adressait :  cette  separation  Fa  extr^mement  ^roue.  Sa 
grande  jeunesse  lui  a  fait  bient6t  surmonter  ce  premier  mouvement,  qui 
ik  cet  &ge-la  ne  saurait  proprement  se  nommer  que  du  nom  d*attendrisse- 
ment.  Lui,  de  son  c6te,  ne  I'a  pas  6t6  peu,  et  je  suls  persuad6e,  de  la 
maniere  dont  il  pense  sur  les  grandeurs  de  ce  monde,  que  rien  ne  pourra 
le  consoler  de  I'lloignement  d*un  enfant  qui  faisait  toute  sa  jiNe  que  les 
bonnes  graces  de  Votre  Majesty,  que  je  lui  demande,  ainsi  qu'a  nous  tons." 
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At  RigH,  tiw  trnveHen  crossed  the  unhappy  Brnnswiek  fiimfly,  sent 
ioto  exile  by  Elinbelih,  who  were  sent  to  Oranienbm^,  in  eonseqoence 
of  the  ncent  eonspiraey.  The  arrival  of  the  prineess  at  Petersburg  waa 
a  thvnder-stroke  lor  the  Saxon  party,  who  hoped  to  nose  religioue 
scruples,  owing  to  the  rehrtionship  between  the  young  couple,  but  Efiaa-* 
beth  had  already  setded  those  matters  with  the  complaisant  synod.  She 
grew  much  attached  to  the  young  princess,  whose  mother,  in  the  pride 
of  her  heart,  writes  to  the  Prince  of  Zerbst,  at  Stettin:  •<  Notre  fille 
tromre  grande  approhadon.  La  sonveraine  la  ch6rit^  le  sucoesseur 
raiiMi,  «t  e'est  une  afihire  finie.''  Bat  there  were  still  difficulties  in  the 
way-:  the  young  princess  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  changing  her  r^ 
ligiOD,  and  we  ftid  from  the  Prussian  envoy  Mardefeld's  reports,  that 
she  sikiered  great  agony  of  mind,  and  wept  Utteriy  at  the  tliought  of 
rssigmag  the  religion  of  her  foreftthers.  At  such  times  her  Greek 
deigyraan  was  disouased,  and  a  Lutheran  cdled  in  to  offer  her  con- 
sdataoa  * 

The  dekiy  troubled  Frederick  excesstyely,  hence  we  find  him  writing 
to  the  motiier  on  the  27th  F^ruary :  "  11  ne  me  reste,  Madame,  quiL 
Toas  prior  de  vaincre  la  repugnance  de  votre  fille  pour  la  lelirion  greooue, 
apr^  -qwn  vous  antrei  couronn6  votre  csuvre."  How  w^  she  succeeded, 
we  find  in  one  of  Mardefeld's  letters,  a  few  weeks  later :  f*  Le  diange- 
ment  de  religion  fait,  k  la  v6rit6,  A  la  princesse  une  pme  infinie,  et  lea 
larmes  lui  eoulent  en  ahondance  quand  elle  se  trouve  senle  avec  dee  per- 
sonnes  qui  ne  lui  sont  pas  suspectes.  Cependant  rambition  en  prend  ik 
la  fin  le  deasns.  La  mere  en  est  encore  plus  susceptible,  et  Fid^  fliitteuse 
de  powoir  dire  avee  le  temps,  '  I'lmp^trice*  tout  comme  *  mon  Mm^ 
luiUve  faeflement  tout  scrupule  et  sort  k  conforter  la  fiUe."  In  tim 
mean  while,  Frederick  was  working  en  that  good  Prince  of  Zeibst,  who 
coM  only  reply,  "  My  daughter  shaN  not  turn  Gntk.*'  At  last,  the 
king  unearthed  a  priest  (he  tells  us  so  himsdf )  who  persuaded  the  prince' 
that  Ae  Greek  rite  was  like  the  Lutheran,  and  he  tnen  changed  his  one 
note  to  ^  Lutheran-Greek,  Greek-Lutheran,  that  will  do." 

AM  being  thus  smoothed,  the  princess  accepted  the  Greek  confesnon 
OB  the  9th  July,  and  received  the  name  of  Katharina  Aleseyevna.  All 
present  at  the  ceremony  wept  abundantly,  except  the  princess  heraelf. 
The  jiext  day  Ae  was  berthed  to  the  gnuid*duke,  and  Frederick,  always 
anxious  to  have  a  friend  at  court,  and  not  knowing  what  might  turn  up, 
wiote  to  ker  on  the  moment  the  followtng  letter: 

Madaios, — Je  compte  parmi  les  plus  beaux  joors  de  ma  vie  celoi  oil  j'ai  vu 
r^lfTation  de  Voire  Altesse  Impmale  k  eette  dignity.  Je  me  croirais  trop 
heareux  d'y  avoir  oontribui^,  content  que  oe  serait  un  service  que  j'auiais  rendu 
k  rinptetrice  de  Russie,  ma  eh^re  aui^,  et  k  tout  ee  vaste  empire,  que  de  lui 
avoir  trouvi  une  princesse  de  Votre  m^^ritiB,  Madami^  pour  oomingne  de  couche 
da  giaDd-doc.  Je  Voub  prie  do  croire  que  je  prends  pLos  de  part  que  qui  que 
ce  puisse  etre  k  tout  ce  qui  regarde  Votre  ainuible  personne,  et  que  je  me  ferai 
sans  cesse  an  plaisir  de  vous  prouver  comme  je  suis,  Madame,  Votre  tr^-fid^ 
ement  affectumn^  cousin,  Fxxssbxck. 

Berlin,  5  Aoftt  1744. 

*.In  the  recently  published  Memoirs  of  Catherine  IL,  tbe  prineess  fives  a 
very  different  account.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  wrote  them  for  the 
benefit  of  her  son,  and  naturally  placed  her  own  conduct  in  the  best  light. 
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A  feif  days  later,  Frederick's  sister,  Louise  Ulrica,  was  married  to  the 
crown  prince  of  Sweden^  and  his  power  appeared  consolidated  in  the 
North.  Those  two  rulers  would,  at  any  rate,  leave  him  in  peace,  and 
this  was  most  necessary  for  him,  as  an  outbreak  with  Austria  was  immi- 
nent. Forming  a  treaty  with  France,  he  opened  the  campaign  in  Sep* 
tember,  1744,  and  before  the  end  of  the  next  year  the  peace  of  Dresden 
was  sigued,  which  again  assured  him  the  possession  of  Silesia. 

For  ten  years  Prussia  was  at  rest ;  in  1748  it  was  recognised  as  a 
great  power  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  ^d  the  country  pro- 
gressed wonderfully.  In  1756  the  jealousy  of  Austria  again  kindled 
the  flame,  and  the  Seven  Years'  War  commenced,  which  was  to  enable 
Prussia  to  prove  that  she  could  defy  the  Continent  in  arms  against  her* 
But  Austria  entered  on  the  campaign  with  greater  confidence,  for  she 
had  a  powerful  ally  in  Russia.  The  reason  for  this  sudden  change  was 
that  Frederick  could  not  keep  his  stinging  tongue  quiet,  and  had  made 
some  sarcastic  remarks  against  Elizabeth.  The  prime  minister,  Bes- 
tuchefi^  was  an  undying  enemy  of  Prussia,  and  his  influence  at  length 
produced  the  desired  result  Elizabeth  allowed  a  secret  treaty  to  be 
signed  with  Austria,  '<  because,"  as  she  said,  '^Frederick  wajs  a  wicked 
prince,  without  fear  of  the  Lord,  who  made  every  matter  ridiculous,  and 
never  went  to  church."  The  empress,  probably,  had  never  heard  the 
familiar  story  of  the  pot  and  the  kettle. 

Under  these  circumstances  Frederick  had  no  course  but  prompt  action, 
and  on  the  29th  of  August,  1756,  he  marched  sixty  thousand  men  into 
Saxony,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  and  occupied  Dresden.  This 
step  he  justified  in  the  sight  of  Europe  by  publishing  the  secret  corre- 
spondence of  the  Saxon  court  with  Austria  and  Russia,  and  proved  that 
he  only  acted  in  self-defence.  Had  he  delayed,  the  three  courts  were 
determined  on  attacking  him  in  the  following  year  at  latest.  The  Aos- 
trians  were  defeated  at  Lowosltz :  the  Saxon  army  of  seventeen  thousand 
men  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Frederick,  and,  in  the  mean  while,  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  trying  to  gain  over  his  fiercest  enemy  at  the  Rus- 
sian court.  For  this  purpose  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  the  British 
envoy,  was  hard  at  work:  the  House  of  Hanover  had  no  desire  for 
a  general  war.  Through  him,  Frederick  offered  Bestucheff  100,000 
thalers,  if  he  would  break  off  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  the  minister 
accepted,  saying :  *'  From  this  moment  I  am  the  king's  friend ;  but  1 
do  not  see  how  I  can  serve  him  now.  Had  1  known  this  two  months 
earlier,  I  might  have  effected  much.  But  he  has  begun  the  war,  and 
nothing  will  Keep  the  Czarina  from  supporting  Austria ;  all  the  arrange- 
ments have  been  made.  It  is  true  the  king  finds  us  rather  unprepared, 
and,  as  you  know,  our  movements  are  slow.  I  cannot  promise  to  do 
anything  now,  for  it  is  out  of  my  power.  But  you  can  assure  the  King 
of  Prussia  that  all  Mardefeld  worked  against  me  is  clean  forgotten,  and 
that  I  am  ready  to  prove  to  the  king,  when  the  time  comes,  that  I  am  in 
his  service."*     The  precarious  state  of  Elizabeth's  health  was  also  a 

•  The  system  of  bribery  in  Russia  is  of  old  date.  Thus,  we  find  Mardefeld 
writing  in  the  spring  of  1744,  on  the  arrival  of  the  new  English  enroy.  Lord 
Tyrawly,  "Le  banquier  Wolffs  Ptftersbourg  a  insinu^  auz  prindpaux Basses 
qull  a  une  lettre  de  cr^it  pour  le  Lord  Tyrawly  de  quatre  cent  mille  roubles, 
ifln  de  leur  donner  un  pr^oikt  de  ce  qa*ils  en  ont  k  attendre.** 
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great  motive  for  BestucheflTs  change  of  poKcnr,  and  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  sound  Catherine  as  to  her  views,  it  was  some  time  hefore  the 
cautious  g^rl  would  open  her  heart,  but  at  length  BestuchefF  was  quite 
successful.  The  grand-duke  was  known  to  be  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Prussia,  and  always  spoke  of  Frederick  as  ''the  king  my  master." 
Catherine  was  more  cautious;  but  she  openly  avowed  that  an  alliance 
between  England,  Prussia,  and  Russia  would  be  the  best  guarantee  of 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

In  May,  1757,  Apraxin  set  out  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  troops  to 
attack  Fnsderick,  who,  a  month  later,  was  totally  defeated  at  Kolin  by 
Field-Marshal  Daun.  The  news  spread  through  Europe  like  wildfire, 
and  all  her  foes  rose  as  a  man  against  Prussia.  Sweden  was  preparing 
to  land  a  strong  corps  d'arm^e  in  Pomerania;  the  French  were  ad- 
vancing from  the  Rhine  under  D*Estrees,  and  the  cause  of  Frederick 
seemed  utterly  lost.  The  Russians,  too,  were  coming  up  fast,  although 
BestuchefF  had  been  doing  all  in  his  power  to  delay  them,  in  which 
Apraxin  seconded  him.  But  the  French  party,  with  the  favourite  Schu- 
valoff  at  its  head,  gained  the  day  ;  and  a  tremendous  engagement  took 
place  on  August  80,  at  Grossjagerndorf,  in  which  the  Prussians  were 
defeated.  But,  instead  of  following  up  his  victory,  Apraxin  remained 
very  quietly  a  fortnight  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  then  retreated  to 
Poland.  This  caused  mat  dissatisfaction  at  Petersburg  ;  and  though 
the  field- marshal  based  his  retreat  on  want  of  provisions,  the  excuse  was 
not  accepted  at  court.  He  was  ordered  to  surrender  the  command  to 
General  Fermor,  and  an  investigation  soon  proved  that  his  retreat  was 
occasioned  by  an  order  he  had  received  from  the  Grand-Duchess  Cathe- 
rine through  BestuchefF.  The  autobiography  of  the  emperor  which 
Herzen  recently  published,  as  well  as  some  other  documents,  enable  us 
to  throw  some  light  on  this  mysterious  transaction. 

As  it  seems,  the  grand  duchess,  whom  her  liaison  with  Poniatowski 
kept  quite  aloof  from  her  husband,  entertained  the  plan  of  giving  the 
throne  to  her  infiuit  son,  and  proclaiming  herself  regent,  so  soon  as  the 
empress  was  deceased.  In  this  way  her  husband  would  be  entirely  excluded 
from  the  throne.  Some  writers  consider  that  Bestucheff  suggested  this 
plan ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  secret  was  entrusted  to  Apraxin.  At  the 
moment  when  the  field-marshal  invested  a  part  of  Prussia,  the  empress 

gew  so  much  worse  that  her  decease  was  expected  at  any  moment, 
ence  the  grand-duchess,  who  required  troops  to  carry  out  her  plans, 
sent  Apraxin  the  order  to  return  immediately.  But  the  empress  recovered, 
and  became  so  strong,  that  Catherine  and  Bestuche£P  were  forced  to  give 
up  all  their  plans  and  try  to  keep  them  from  detection.  But  the  secret 
was  already  betrayed :  both  the  Austrian  envoy.  Count  Esterhazy,  and 
the  French  ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  PHdpital,  learned  from  their 
spies  all  that  took  place  in  Apraxin's  camp,  and  the  examination  of  the 
field-marshal  soon  led  to  discoveries  which  made  the  empress  veiy  angry 
with  the  grand-duchess,  and  proved  fatal  to  Bestucheff.  He  was 
arrested,  and  among  his  papers  were  found  the  rough  draft  of  the  deposi- 
tion to  be  sigpied  by  the  grand-duke,  as  well  as  copy  of  a  letter  ordering 
Apraxin's  retreat. 

In  the  mean  while,  Fermor  had  advanced  and  occupied  Konigsberg, 
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and  his  imperial  mistresa  appointed  him  governor-general  of  the  whole 
province.  On  the  other  hand,  Frederick  had  restored  the  honour  of  the 
Prussian  arms  hy  the  brilliant  Tictoriet  of  Roasbach  and  Lissa,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1758  he  defeated  the  Russians  at  Zorudorf.  Six  weeks  later, 
however,  the  surprise  at  Hochkirch  avenged  the  Austrians,  and  a  year 
later  the  combiaed  Austrian  and  Russian  forces  gained  the  decisive  battle 
of  Kunersdorf.  Writing  to  the  Marquis  d'Argens,  Frederick  says :  '*  La 
paix  n'est  rien  moins  que  certaine :  on  Tespere,  on  se  flatte,  mais  voili 
tout.  Tout  ce  que  je  puis  fSsire,  c'est  de  lutter  contre  Tadversit^ :  mais 
je  ne  puis  ni  ramener  fa.  fortune,  ni  diminuer  le  nombre  de  mes  ennemia. 
Cela  ^tant,  ma  position  demeure  la  m^e :  encore  un  revers  et  ce  sera 
le  coup  de  grace."  Only  one  thing  could  save  him,  and  that  was  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  and  a  change  in  the  Russian  policy,  and  this  event 
occurred  precisely  at  the  right  moment. 

Peter  III.  was  a  sworn  friend  of  Frederick,  and  this  was  so  notorious 
that  the  Saxon  ambassador,  Count  Briihl,  wrote  to  his  court:  .''The 
King  of  Prussia  is  Emperor  of  Russia."  A  peaee  was  immediately  signed, 
and  reter  promised  Froderick  eighteen  thousand  men  to  aid  him  against 
the  Austrians.  The  king  was  preparing  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of 
his  allies,  when,  on  the  18th  July,  the  news  arrived  of  the  depositiaii  of 
Peter.  The  king  was  not  unprepared  for  thu  event,  and  had  urged  the 
emperor  to  be  cautious,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  advice ;  thus  ne  said 
to  Grolts,  the  Prussian  envoy,  who  warned  him  :  *'  Ecoutez,  si  vous  6tes 
de  mes  amis,  ne  touches  plus  cette  affaire,  qui  m'est  odieuse." 

The  first  act  of  die  new  empress  was  a  manifesto  to  the  people,  in 
which  she  stated,  among  other  &ults  committed  by  her  husband,  '^  that 
the  glorv  of  Russia,  purchased  by  so  much  blood,  liad  been  obscured  and 
tramplea  under  foot  by  a  peace  signed  with  the  death  foe  of  the  empire." 
This  was,  however,  only  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  for  Catherine  sent  Grolts,  who 
had  remained  true  to  her  husband's  fortunes,  a  message,  stating  that  she 
was  determined  to  maintain  the  good  understanding  with  his  majesty  of 
Prusna,  and  trusted  he  would  avoid  any  measures  which  might  thwart  her 
views.  To  give  effect  to  her  wcMrds,  the  Russian  troops  were  ordered  to 
evacuate  Pomerania  and  Prussia  Proper.  France  then  retired  from  the 
struggle,  and  peace  was  patched  up  between  Austria  and  Prusna  at 
Hubertsburg. 

Frederick  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  and  heartily  desired  peace.  The 
seven  ^ears  of  continued  warfare  had  left  thdlr  traces  upon  him.  Thus  we 
find  him  writing,  in  March,  1763,  just  prior  to  his  return  to  Berlin,  to 
the  Countess  Camas:  **  Vous  me  trouverez  vieilli  et  presque  radotenr, 
gris  comme  mes  ftnes,  perdant  tons  les  jours  une  dent,  et  k  demi  Moppe 
par  la  goutte."  The  country  too  sadly  required  rest:  the  war,  according 
to  Frederick's  own  calculation,  had  cost  it  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
soldiers  and  fifteen  hundred  officers,  and  but  slight  obedience  was  paid  to 
the  law.  To  secure  this  peace,  however,  Frederick  required  a  powerful 
ally,  and,  after  due  consideration,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Raasia. 
Loid  Bute  had  played  him  fiilse,  by  attempting  to  turn  Peter  III.  against 
Prussia,  and  by  signing  the  separate  treaty  with  France.  Austria  would 
have  been  a  broken  reed  to  lean  on ;  and  though  he  would  have  liked  an 
alliance  with  France,  that  was  impossible  so  long  as  Choiseul  remained 
at  the  head  of  affairs.     Hence,  he  sent  Count  Solms  to  Petersburg 
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to  ratify  the  treaty  wUch  Golts  had  so  deveriy  obtained  from  the  hte 
amperor* 

At  the  court  of  Rassia  intrigaes  were  still  the  rule :  BestuchefF  had 
been  recalled,  and  allied  himself  to  the  favourite  Orloff.  On  his  behalf 
the  old  statesman  drew  up  a  petition,  begging  the  empress  to  marry 
again,  as  the  grand-duke  was  of  weak  health,  and  the  succession  most  be 
secnred ;  and  this  petition  was  signed  by  a  hvge  number  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy*  Catherine  asked  the  advice  of  her  minister  Panin,  who 
warned  her  of  the  danger  of  raising  a  subject  to  such  a  height  of  authority, 
and  she  gave  np  the  scheme  for  the  present.  Bestueheff,  who  suggested 
it,  was  loaded  with  &vour8,  so  it  vQ«y  be  presumed  that  it  was  in  aceoxd- 
aace  with  the  wishes  of  the  empress.  At  the  same  time,  Bestucheff  was 
bought  over  by  the  Austrian  envoy,  and  there  seemed  but  slight  prospect 
of  Count  Solms  succeeding  in  his  missicm.  Fortune,  however,  again 
&voiired  Frederick:  the  K^g  of  Poland  died,  and  Catherine  was  mbst 
anjipns  to  raise  to  the  throne  her  old  favourite,  Stanislaus  Poniatow^. 
The  empress  gave  her  entire  confidence  to  Panin.  fiestucheff  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  Prusnan  alliance  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant. 
Fxedexicky  who  maintained  a  constant  correspondence  with  Catherine, 
urged  ike  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  empress  immediately  wrote 
to  Panin:  '^  Faites  que  Talliance  avec  le  roi  de  Pmsse  s'acheve,  sans  quoi 
je  crains  que  nous  ne  manquions  notre  coup/'  A  peace  was  drawn  up  &r 
eight  years,  by  which^  in  case  of  either  party  going  to  war,  the  other 
must  supply  an  auxiliary  force  of  twelve  thousand  men,  or  in  lieu  of  them 
a  subsidy  of  480,000  thalers  annually.  The  secret  condition  was,  that 
both  powers  should  force  the  election  of  Poniatowski» 

This  alliance  aroused  a  feeling  through  Europe  that  the  two  courts 
dedgned  a  partition  of  Poland,  and  there  was  possibly  some  reason  for 
the  suspicion.  In  a  conversation  Solms  had  with  Panin  on  the  29th  of 
December,  1763,  a  remark  of  peculiar  import  escaped  the  latter.  In 
order  to  gain  the  king  over  to  the  empress's  views  with  reference  to 
Poland,  and  make  sure  of  his  armed  asristance  in  case  of  need,  Panin  de- 
clared, in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  that  Prussia  would  have  a  rich  com- 
pensation for  such  assistance :  '^  II  ajouta  encore,"  Solms  reports,  ''  que 
Votre  Majesty  n'anrait  pas  raison  de  regretter  d'avoir  pris  des  engagements 
avec  sa  cour,  parce  que  si,  contre  toute  attente,  les  choses  devaient  venir 
k  unegrande  extremity,  il  me  repondait  que  Votre  Majesty  aurait  sa  peine 
pay^  aussi  bien  que  la  Bussie,  et  qu'on  n'aurait  pas  travaill^  pour  riea. 
Cast  une  affaire,  disait-il,  que  j'ai  arrangee  d'avance,  mais  que  je  ne 
peitx  en^liquer  que  quand  les  choses  seront  plus  avaiM^es."  To  this 
inridious  suggestion  Frederick  replied  by  recommending  his  envoy  extreme 
cantion,  lest  he  might  precipitate  another  European  war.  Still  we  do  not 
find  the  king  making  any  protest  against  the  iniquity  of  the  measure,  and 
piobablv  ihe  idea  germinated  in  his  mind,  to  be  carried  out  under  more 
filvoazable  auspices.  The  truth  was,  he  could  not  afford  to  go  to  war 
just  then. 

Two  months  after  the  signature  of  the  Busso-Prussian  treaty,  Ponia- 
towski  was  crowned  King  of  Poland.  Bussian  troops  occupied  the  country : 
money  was  lavished  for  the  purpose  of  buying  votes  :  a  Prussian  corps 
d'ann^e  stood  on  the  frontier :  so  what  could  the  Poles  do  but  acquiesce  ? 
From  this  moment  the  courts  of  Petersburg  and  Berlin  were  on  the  most 
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friendly  terms,  and  Tied  in  paying  each  other  compliments.  Frederick's 
advice  was  sought  in  every  important  matter,  ana  he  managed  to  keep 
the  peace  very  cleverly  between  the  haughty  favourite  and  his  own 
staunch  friend  Panin. 

Still  little  tiffs  would  occur  between  the  two  courts :  thus,  in  1766, 
Frederick  raised  the  postal  and  customs  rates  throughout  his  kingdom, 
which  produced  violent  reclamations  from  the  Russians.  But  the  long 
remained  staunch,  for  there  was  a  prospect  of  making  some  money  which 
he  could  not  let  slip.  Another  squabble  he  had  with  Cathenne  was 
about  the  mathematician  Euler,  whom  the  empress  had  invited  to  her 
court,  and  the  king  did  not  like  to  let  him  go.  These  annoyances  drew 
from  Frederick  the  following  remark  in  a  letter  to  Solms,  which  he  sent 
through  the  post,  in  order  that  the  Russian  authorities  might  open  and 
read  it :  ''  Je  commence  ^  me  lasser  furieusement  du  joug  qu'on  pretend 
m'imposer.  Je  me  feru  un  plaisir  d'etre  Pallid  des  Russes  ;  mais  tant 
que  mes  yeux  seront  ouverts,  je  ne  serai  pas  leur  esclave.  CVst  oe  que 
vous  pouvez  dire  ^  qui  le  veut  entendre." 

Catherine  was  at  this  time  engaged  with  her  favourite  scheme  of  com- 
bining all  the  Northern  powers  against  France.  Frederick,  however,  saw 
through  the  unfeasibility  of  the  schema,  and  explained  his  views  very 
clearly  to  the  empress.  Besides,  he  hated  Saxony  so  fervently,  that  he 
declared  if  Catherine  made  an  alliance  with  that  country  he  would  break 
with  her.  To  add  to  Catherine's  annoyance  at  the  failure  of  her  plans, 
the  young  Emperor  of  Austria,  Joseph  XL,  evinced  a  great  partiality  for 
Frederick.  Such  a  friendship  would  entirely  thwart  her  plans,  and  must 
be  prevented  at  any  cost.  Fortunately  for  her,  dissensions  in  Poland  came 
to  her  aid,  and  in  1767  a  new  secret  treaty  was  drawn  up  between  Panin 
and  Solms,  by  which  the  king  promised  to  declare  war  to  the  Vienna 
cabinet  if  Austrian  troops  entered  Poland.  The  result  was  that  Austria 
withdrew,  and  Russia  so  augmented  her  influence  in  Poland,  that  that 
country  resembled  a  satrapy  of  the  Czar  rather  than  an  independent 
kingdom. 

Choiseul  regarded  this  state  of  things  with  extreme  indignation,  and 
would  have  gladly  declared  war  against  Russia,  but  Louis  XV.  was  much 
too  fond  of  peace.  All  he  could  do  was  to  arouse  another  nation  against 
Catherine,  and  his  choice  fell  upon  Turkey.  The  Porte  had  an  excellent 
reason  for  declaring  war,  in  the  danger  to  which  the  Danubian  provinces 
were  exposed  by  the  concentration  of  Russian  troops  in  Poland.  But  an 
opportunity  soon  presented  itself :  the  Russians  violated  the  neutrality  of 
Turkey  by  pursuing  some  Polish  rebels  across  the  frontier,  and  burning 
the  village  in  which  they  sought  shelter.  The  Sultan  declared  war,  and 
the  news  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  in  Petersburg.  Not  so  at 
Berlin,  for  Frederick  had  to  supply  twelve  thousand  men,  or  pay  480,000 
thalers  per  annum,  according  to  treaty,  and  he  decided  on  sacnficing  the 
money — with  a  heavy  heart,  we  may  feel  assured.  In  return  for  this  aid, 
Russia  guaranteed  him  the  margraviates  of  Ansbach  and  Bayreuth,  on 
the  death  of  the  reigning  prince,  who  had  no  heirs.  But  this  did  not 
fully  satisfy  Frederick,  for  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  such  territorial 
aggrandisement  on  the  part  of  Russia  as  would  probably  result  from  the 
war.  His  only  consolation  was  in  the  wretched  state  of  the  Russian 
army;  and  Count  von  Donnersmark,  who  served  as  a  volunteer,  reported 
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to  him,  that  '^  as  there  had  been  no  recraitiog  since  the  peace,  several 
companies  were  not  more  than  forty  strong.  The  army  was  not  clothed: 
their  tents  and  field  equipments  were  quite  ruined.  But  what  they  most 
needed  was  good  officers  and  talented  generals.  The  best  officers  had 
leh  the  service  in  disgust,  because  young  fellows  were  put  over  their 
heads  who  had  lounged  about  the  court  for  a  few  years  as  officers  of  the 
Guaids." 

Unfortunately,  the  Turkish  army  was  in  a,  if  possible,  worse  condition, 
and  the  king  knew  Catherine's  character  sufficiently  well  to  feel  that  she 
would  spare  no  sacrifices  to  gain  the  victory.     If  Rusna  gained  any  terri- 
torial increase,  it  was  a  bad  prospect  for  Prussia.     As  the  king  nimself 
writes :  "  La  Prusse  avait  a  craiodre  que  son  alliee,  devenue  trop  puis- 
sante,  ne  voul&t  avec  le  temps  lui  imposer  des  lois,  comme  ^  la  Pologne. 
Cette  perspective  ^tait  aussi  dangereuse  qu'effirayante."  Hence  Frederick 
did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  war,  but  it  was  of  no  avail :  the  French 
ambassador  at  Stamboul,  St.  Priest,  stirred  the  Sultan  to  action ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Catherine  was  decided  on  war.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  seeing  that  Austria  was  collecting  a  powerful  force  to  pre- 
vent the  advance  of  the  Russians,  Frederick  hit  on  a  scheme  which  would 
satisfy  all  parties,  and  place  him  in  a  secure  position.     This  was  nothing 
else  than  the  partition  of  Poland,  to  which  Panin  had  referred  five  years 
before.     He  wished  Austria  to  aid  Russia  against  the  Turks,  and  receive 
in  return  the  town  of  Leopol,  while  Polish  Prussia  would  fall  to  his 
share,  and  Russia  would  take  that  portion  which  suited  her  best.     In  this 
way,  all  causes  of  jealousy  being  removed,  Austria  and  Prussia  would 
then  help  in  expelling  the  Turks,  and  all  could  be  amicably  settled.    To 
ibis  proposition,  Panin  replied  that  Russia  was  quite  willing  to  join  with 
the  two  powers  in  expelhng  the  Turks,  and  would  gladly  grant  Prussia 
a  compensation  in  Poland,  and  Austria  in  Turkey.    Her  own  views  were 
certainly  disinterested,  however;  the  empress  could  hardly  govern  the 
wide  territory  she  already  possessed,  and  had  no  desire  for  any  augmenta- 
tion.    Of  course,  such  a  declaration,  at  the  moment  when  Russia  was 
clutching  at  the  Bosphorus,  rendered  Frederick  only  the  more  suspicious, 
and  he  decided  on  observing  more  closely  die  bond  of  union  with 
Aostria. 

Before  long  Frederick  and  Joseph  H.  had  an  interview,  in  which  the 
oung  man  declared  that  he  would  never  allow  Russia  to  occupy  the 

rincipalities,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  was  enabled  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  Russian  arms  with  greater  equanimity.  Most  amusing  is  the 
letter  of  congratulation  old  Voltaire  wrote  to  Catherine,  as  the  following 
excerpt  will  prove : 

Yotic  Majesty  Imp^riale  me  rend  la  vie  en  tuant  les  Turcs.  La  lettrc  dont 
£lle  m'honore  da  23  Septembre  me  fait  sauter  de  mon  lit,  en  criant :  AUali 
Catharina !  J'avais  done  raison,  j'^tais  plus  prophbte  que  Mahomet :  Dieu  et 
Yo9  troupes  victorieoses  m'avaient  done  exaac6  qoand  je  chantais :  Te  Catha- 
rinam  landamus.  Te  dominam  oonfitemur.  L'ange  Gabnel  m'avait  done  instmit 
de  la  d^route  enti^re  de  Tarm^e  ottomane,  de  la  prise  de  Choczim,  et  m'avait 
monti^  du  doigt  le  chemin  de  Yassi.  Je  suis  r6eilement,  Madame,  an  comble 
dc  la  joie :  je  snis  enchants :  je  Yous  remercie. 

In  1770  the  Porte  expressed  a  desire  for  peace,  and  begged  Frederick 
to  act  as  intermediary,  which  he  very  readily  did  for  the  sake  of  saving 
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his  darling  thalers.  But  the  conditions  Catherine  demanded  were  im- 
poesible,  and  Frederick  had  another  interview  with  Joseph  II.  on  the 
subject  of  his  apprehensions.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  the  two  Ger* 
man  powers  shoidd  form  a  close  union  **  to  check  the  swollen  stream  that 
threatened  to  inundate  the  whole  of  Europe."  Both  monardis,  thereforoi 
urged  Catherine  to  make  peace,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  and  Frederick  was 
almost  in  despair,  when  a  sudden  change  took  place,  which  afforded  him 
a  prospect  of  ample  compensation.  The  Austrians  occupied  a  portion  of 
Poland  in  1771,  and  the  partition  was  decided  on.  Catherine  spoke  veiy 
plainly  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  on  the  subject  so  soon  as  the  news  al 
the  Austrian  occupation  arrived  at  Petersburg,  and  urged  tiiat  Frederick 
should  take  his  share  at  once,  before  it  was  all  swallowed  np.  In  writing 
to  his  brother,  the  prince  remarks :  '*  Quoique  cela  n'^tait  qu'un  discoues 
de  plaisanterie,  il  est  certain  que  cela  n'etait  pas  pour  rien,  et  je  ne 
doute  pas  qu*il  sera  tres-posdble  que  vous  profitiez  de  cette  occasion.'' 

Frederick  saw  that  the  time  had  arrived,  and  he  immediately  put  foi^ 
ward  his  claim  to  that  portion  of  Poland  which  he  thought  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  his  states.  But  an  unexpected  obstacle  was  found  in 
the  court  of  Austria,  which  would  not  consent  to  the  portion.  We  know 
now  that  Maria  Theresa  was  strongly  opposed  to  it,  and,  at  length,  only 
reluctantly  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  Kaunitz.  Michiels*  tells  us  that 
on  the  deed  to  which  she  affixed  her  signature  in  adhesion,  the  empress 
wrote  the  following  protest :  ^  I  ratify  the  treaty,  as  so  many  superior 
and  wise  men  desiro  it ;  but  when  I  have  been  dead  for  a  long  time,  the 
consequences  will  be  seen  of  a  usurpation  which  wounds  every  principle 
regarded  as  sacred  and  just.'*  But  before  Austria  consented  to  the  par- 
tition, she  attempted  every  possible  intrigue  to  prevent  her  new  allies  in 
iniquity  profiting  by  the  division.  At  one  moment  she  massed  troops  in 
Hungary,  as  if  prepared  to  defend  Poland  against  the  new  invaders ;  aft 
another,  her  internuncio  at  Constantinople  tried  to  form  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  Porte,  by  which  Austria  promised  to  restore  him  his  territory  as 
he  held  it  before  the  war,  in  consideration  of  ten  million  piastres. 

But  it  was  all  of  no  avail :  Austria  had  started  on  the  path  of  wrong- 
doing, and  the  other  two  powers  were  resolved  on  having  their  share  of 
the  spoil.  Frederick,  as  usual,  suggested  a  scheme  by  which  to  ke^ 
Austria  quiet.  He  writes  to  Solms  :  "  Suppose  que  les  Autrichiens  trou- 
▼assent  leur  portion  en  Pologne  trop  faible  en  comparaison  de  la  ndtre^ 
et  qu'on  vouli^t  les  satisfaire,  il  n*y  anrait  qu'i  leur  offrir  cette  lisiere  de 
I'Etat  de  Yenise  qui  les  coupe  de  Trieste,  pour  les  mettre  ea  repos^  et 
quand  m^me  ils  feraient  les  m^chants,  je  vous  reponds  sor  ma  tdte  que 
notre  union  bien  constituee  avec  la  Russie  les  fera  passer  par  tout  ee 
que  nous  voudrons."  We  see,  from  this  instance,  that  the  cool  way  in 
which  Lombardy  was  recentiy  tossed  from  one  emperor  to  another,  was 
no  novelty  in  diplomacy. 

The  great  hitc^  in  the  business  was,  however,  the  future  destiny  of 
the  Danubian  Principalities.  Catherine  had  proposed  that  they  should 
be  independent,  but  to  this  Austria  objected,  for  that  court  considered 
that  any  weakening  of  Turkey  must  be  avoided,  while  the  separation  of 
tiie  Principalities  would  only  allow  Russia  to  exert  a  decided  influence 

*  Secret  History  of  the  Austrian  Government.    London:  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1859. 
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over  them.  We  almost  hacy  we  are  writing  of  the  Crimean  war,  whea 
we  find  that  a  hmidred  years  ago  the  same  apprehensions  were  enter* 
tamed  as  to  Ae  spread  of  Russian  influence  in  Eastern  Europe.  At 
length,  Frederick  induced  Catherine  to  give  way,  and  she  consented  to 
restore  the  Frincipalities  to  Turkey,  and  only  demanded  a  pecuniary 
eoxApensatioii.  This  caused  uniTcrsal  joy  in  Vienna.  Frederick  writes : 
'^  On  rit  pour  la  premiere  fois  paraitre  le  Prince  Kaunitz  avec  un  visage 
serein:  son  astuoe  et  son  orgueil  s'humanis^rent,  lee  esprits  (to  oalm&rent^ 
et  llnqui^tude  et  la  jalousie  que  les  grands  sueees  des  Busses  avaie&t 
donn^es  a  la  Cour  Iroperiale  cGsparurent  du  moment  qu'eUe  n'eut  plus 
k  craindre  d'avoir  cette  puissance  pour  voisine  de  ses  etats.** 

In  Januanr,  1772,  Kaunits  consented  to  the  partition,  and  the  fate  of 
Poland  was  decided. 

We  think  we  have  shown,  then,  that  Frederick  has  heen  unjustly  ao* 
cused  of  having  suggested  the  spoliation,  although  we  are  afraid  we 
cannot  acquit  him  of  taking  hb  share  very  readily.  In  the  words  of 
Cowper: 

He  hlamed  and  protested,  but  joined  in  the  plan. 
He  sharsd  in  the  plunder,  but  pitied  the  man. 

The  worst  was  that,  having  once  joined  Bussia  in  such  an  act  of  spolia- 
tion, Prosffla  could  never  interfere  afterwards,  but  allowed  her  to  carry  on 
her  ambidous  schemes  almost  without  a  protest.  From  that  period 
Russia  had  an  accomplice  whom  she  has  ever  since  kept  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  her  interests. 


A  DECADE  OF  ITALIAN  WOMEN.* 

Pbevious  works  have  amply  proved  Mr.  TroUope's  peculiar  qualificar 
tioDs  for  undertaking  one  like  the  present, — so  rarely  conversant  has  he 
shown  himself,  in  repeated  and  diversified  instances,  with  Italian  history 
and  literatttre,  life  and  character,  customs  and  manners.  To  habits  of 
diligent  inquiiy  he  unites  a  reflective  turn  of  mind,  and  a  resolve  of 
seeing  things  with  his  own  eyes,  and  judging  them  by  his  own  lights, 
laughing  at  whatenter  he  thinks  ludicrous  in  them,  and  exposing,  without 
any  daintiness  of  reserve,  what  he  takes  to  be  hollow  and  fallacious,  mis- 
chievoiis  or  e£Pete.  Not  incapable  of  hero  and  heroine-worship,  neither 
is  he  inexpert  at  ieoaodasm.  Hearty  in  his  admirations,  when  once  they 
are  harlj  evoked,  he  is  also  addicted  to  irony  in  no  dribbling  measure^ 
but  can  deal  it  out  wholesale  when  occarion  requires,  on  Pope  or  Kaisar, 
Goelf  or  Ghibelin,  princess  or  podesta,  statesman  or  saint. 

Mr.  TroUope  regards  the  degree  in  which  any  social  system  has  sue- 
oeeded  in  aeoertainmg  woman's  proper  position,  and  in  putting  her  into 
it,  as  a  very  accurate  test  of  the  progress  it  has  made  in  civilisation. 
And  there  are  not  wanting,  he  thinks,  in  the  great  storehouse  of  history, 

*  A  Decade  of  Italian  Women.  By  T.  Adolphus  TroUope,  Author  of  "  The 
Girlhood  of  Catherine  de'  Medici."  Two  Vols.  London:  Chapman  and  HaU.  1859. 
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certain  periods,  individuals,  and  manifestations  of  social  life,  which  may 
be  cited  in  &vour  of  the  notion,  that  better  things  have  been,  as  regards 
woman's  position  and  possibilities,  than  are  now.  "  There  are,  painted 
on  the  slides  of  Mnemosyne's  magic  lanthom,"  as  he  expresses  it,  '*  cer- 
tain brilliant  and  captivating  figm^es,  which  are  apt  to  lead  those  who 
are  disgusted  with  the  smoke  and  reek  of  the  Fhceniz-buming  going  on 
around  them,  to  suppose  that  the  social  conditions  which  produced  such, 
may  have  b^n  less  far  from  the  true  path  than  our  present  selves.  Nay, 
more.  There  have  been  constellations  of  such  stiurs,  quite  sufficiently 
numerous  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  at 
which  they  appeared  were  in  their  nature  calculated  to  produce  them. 

We  must  reiPer  to  Mr.  TroUope's  own  pages  those  who  would  see  how 
he  disposes  of  the  question  which  remains,  whether  these  brilliant  types 
of  womanhood,  so  attractive  as  subjects  of  study,  and  so  curiously  illus- 
trative of  the  social  history  of  their  times,  are  on  the  whole  such  as  should 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  true  path  of  prog^ss  would  be  found  to 
lead  towards  social  conditions  of  a  kind  likely  to  reproduce  them.  Not 
unnoticed,  however,  must  be  his  disavowal  of  all  intention  to  dogmatise, 
or  even  indulge  in  speculations  on  '^  the  woman's  question."  On  the 
contrary,  in  endeavouring  to  set  before  the  reader  what  he  calls  his  little 
cabinet  of  types  of  womanhood,  he  has  abstained  from  all  attempt  at 
pointing  any  moral  of  the  sort.  The  wish  to  do  so,  he  justly  enough 
asserts,  is  too  dangerously  apt  to  lead  one  to  assimilate  one's  portrait  less 
carefully  to  the  original  than  to  a  pattern  figure  conceived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  a  theory. 

Reckomng  from  the  birth  of  the  first  fiur  one  in  his  Decade  to  the 
decease  of  the  tenth,  four  centuries  and  a  half  are  comprised  in  these 
Memoirs:  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  being  bom  in  1347,  when  Petrarch 
and  fioccacio  were  writing,  and  Dante  had  recently  written, — and  La 
Gorilla,  who  closes  the  procession,  having  died  in  1800,  which  year  is  not 
even  yet,  we  believe,  an  unquestioned  perquisite  of  either  the  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  century — so  obstinate  and  ever-recurrent  is  the  character 
of  border  warfare. 

The  following  "  types  of  womanhood,"  then,  are  embodied  successively 
in  these  variegated  pages.  The  canonised  Saint,  that  most  extraordinary 
product,  as  Mr.  Trollope  regards  the  matter,  of  the  **  ages  of  faith," 
highly  interesting  as  a  social,  and  perhaps  more  so  still  as  a  psychological 
phenomenon  :  represented  by  the  Sienese  dyer's  daughter,  miracle-work- 
mg  Saint  Catherine.  Another  Catherine  follows,  who,  as  '*  the  feudal 
Chfttelaine,"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  feudal  system,  is 
offered  as  a  suggestive  study  of  woman  in  man's  place :  this  is  Caterina 
Sforza,  who  suddenly  passed  (p.  263)  from  a  life  teeming  with  move- 
ment, activity,  danger,  pains,  pleasures,  and  vicissitudes,  to  the  dead 
tran<^uillity  of  a  secure  cloister  cell.  Then  comes  Vittoria  Colonna, 
described  by  Mr.  Trollope  as  '^the  high-bom  and  highly-educated 
Princess  of  a  somewhat  less  rude  day,  whose  inmost  spiritual  nature  was 
so  profoundly  and  injuriously  modified  by  her  social  position."  These 
three  have  a  volume  to  themselves. 

A  second  volume  includes  the  seven  Representative  Women  that 
remain.  First,  my  lord  cardinal's  daughter,  Tullia  d'Aragona,  '*the 
brilliant  literary  denizen  of  '  La  Boheme.'  "  Then,  Olympia  Morata, 
here  called  the  equally  brilliant  but  large-hearted  and  high-minded 
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daughter  of  the  people,  whose  literaiy  intimacies  were  made  compatible 
with  the  strictest  femiiuDe  propriety,  and  whom  no  princely  connexions, 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  prevented  from  daring  to  think  and  to  speak  her 
thought,  and  to  meet  with  brave  heart  the  consequences  of  so  doing. 
Next,  Isabella  Andreini,  the  popular  actress,  bom  a  year  or  two  before 
Shakspeare^ — ''  ag^in  a  daughter  of  the  people,  and  again  in  that,  as  is 
said,  perilous  walk  in  life,  a  model  of  correct  conduct  in  the  midst  of 
loose-lived  princesses."     Bianca  Cappello  is  presented  as  the  nobly-born 
adventoress,  '^  every  step  in  whose  extraordinary  excelsior  progress  was 
an  advance  in  degradation  and  infamy," — that  is  to  say,  that  the  higher 
she  rose  the  lower  she  sunk, — an  unpleasing  perversion  of  JExcelsior,  and 
abused  Art  of  Bathos — "and  whose  history,  in  showing  us  court  life 
behind  the  scenes,  brings  us  among  the  worst  company  of  any  that  the 
reader's  varied  journey  will  call  upon  him  to  fall  in  with."     To  her  suc- 
ceeds that ''  Pope  Joan  rediva,"  Olympia  Famfili,  ''  the  equally  nobly- 
born,  and  almost  equally  worthless  woman,  who  shows  us  that  wonderftd 
and  instructive  phenomenon,  the  Queen  of  a  papal  court."    The  penulti- 
mate decimal,  so  to  speak,  of  the  £Eur  fractions  who  compose  this  Decade^ 
is  Elisabetta  Sirani,  the  short-lived  (1638-65)  and  humbly-bora  artist, 
''admirable  for  her  successful  combination  in  perfect  compatibility  of  all 
the  duties  of  the  home  and  studio."  And  last  of  all  appears  La  Coriila,  as 
Maria  Maddalena  Morelli  came  to  he  called,  who  is  nere  put  forth  as  the 
''  poor  representative  of  the  effeteness  of  that  social  system  which  had 
produced  the  foregoing  types,  die  net  result,  as  may  be  said,  of  th# 
national  passage  through  the  various  phases  illustrated  by  them."    For* 
gotten  as  ''  the  divine  Gorilla"  of  the  eighteenth  century  is,  and,  by  her 
Uographer^s  admission,  in  no  wise  worthy  of  being  remembered  on  any 
other  griound,  she  was  "  the  quintessential  product  and  expression  of  the 
literary  life  of  her  time  [1740-1800]  and  country."     She  was  actually 
crowned  at  the  Capitol  in  Rome  in  the  year  1776 — ^three  predeoessora 
only  having  been  honoured  with  this  coronation  ceremony ;  Petrarch,  to 
wit,  Tasso,  and  a  certain  Ferfetti,  who,  poor  man  (for  once  he  was  one), 
seems  to  be  even  more  dead-and-gone,  were  the  comparison  no  solecism, 
than  the  improvigatriee  and  pet  ptutorella  of  Rome's  Mild  Arcadians, 
not  ever  blooming,  Gorilla  Olympica. 

Such  are  the  elect  Ten.  And  they  are  all  presented  by  our  author  as 
eoriously  distinct  manifestations  of  womanhooa, — ^his  prefatory  pages  on 
them  dosing  with  the  remark,  that  if  any  measure  of  success  has  been 
attained  in  the  endeavour  to  represent  them  duly  surrounded  by  the 
social  environment  which  produced  them,  while  they  helped  to  fashion  it, 
some  contribution  will  have  been  made  to  a  right  understanding  of 
woman's  nature,  and  of  the  true  road  towards  her  more  completely  satis- 
factory social  development.  Without  at  present  offering  an  opinion  as 
to  ''the  true  road,"  whither  it  wends,  or  who  they  be  that  travel  by  it, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  Mr.  Trollope  on  his  success  in 
depicting  the  "social  environment"  which  encompassed  his  several 
heroines, — his  minutely  picturesque  descriptions  of  which  constitute,  in 
feet,  the  most  attractive  and  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  The  volumes 
are  almost  unique  iu  this  respect,  such  is  their  fulness  of  detail,  their 
lai^  employment  of  accessories,  and  effective  introduction  of  back- 
ground and  side-scenes. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
HOW  THB  OODK  WAS  I2ITJUtFBXTBD« 

No  Special  messenger  was  required  to  inform  the  aothoTttie»  of  Amiess 
of  the  arrest  at  the  Coq  d'Or.  When  sach  events  happen  the  news 
trayels  faster  than  the  fleetest  post,  and  so  from  mouth  to  mouth  it  flew 
till  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  major,  the  pr^fet,  the  sous^pr6fet,  and  all 
who  were  interested— ^r  not — in  the  preserTation  of  order. 

Monsieur  Sautereau,  the  Major — a  man  not  equal  to  emergeneies  nor 
accustomed  to  think  for  himself — felt  greatly  embarrassed  bj  the  intelli- 
gence, and,  according  to  his  wont,  appealed  to  his  Premier'^uijoint  for 
adrice. 

Monsieur  Claquedents,  quite  in  his  element,  cited  die  Code. 
^  The  case,  he  said,  was  dear.  The  king  had  attempted  to  gofera 
despotically,  thereby  violating  die  charter  and  placing  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  criminal.  What  said  the  9l6t  Article  of  the  Penal  Code,  Line 
III.,  Chapitre  I**,  Section  11.  ?  '<  The  crime  which  has  for  its  object  to 
excite  to  civil  war,  by  arming,  or  causing  citizens  to  take  up  arms,  against 
each  other,  shall  be  punished  by  death."  True,  the  King  had  abdicated 
the  throne,  but  such  abdication  did  not  absolve  him  firom  the  consequences 
of  his  previous  acts.  Else,  wherefore  had  he  fled,  with  all  his  nunily, 
from  Paris  ?  That  circumstance  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  declare  Ins 
criminality:  the  criminality,  likewise,  of  all  who  had  aided  and  abetted 
him  in  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  law,  to  which  category  naturally  be- 
longed the  aforesaid  members  of  his  flunily.  This  case  was  also  provided 
for  Livre  II.,  Chapitre  unique.  Article  59 :  '*  The  accomplices  in  a  crime 
or  offence  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  authore  of  the 
said  crime  or  offence."  And,  again,  Artide  60 :  '*  Shall  be  punished  as 
accomplices  all  those  who,  by  abuse  of  authority  or  of  power,  have  pro- 
voked to  the  committal  of  any  crime  or  offence/^  So  mudi  for  the  d^ 
linquent  now  in  Amiens.  Monsieur  le  Maire  would  perceive  that  the 
Code  had  given  him  full  power  to  act  in  this  matter. 

All  this  was,  without  doubt,  very  much  to  the  purpose,  but  emphati* 
cally  as  the  law  was  laid  down  by  the  Premier-adjoint,  the  mayor's  em« 
barrassment  rather  increased  than  diminished.     The  ominous  words  just 

a  noted  implied  a  fearful  amount  of  responsibility  in  whoever  should  direct 
lieir  application.  If  it  had  been  an  ordinary  prisoner,  the  mayor  might 
have  screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place,  but  here  was  a  royal  per- 
sonage in  question,  and  his  republicanism,  unlike  the  fiery  democracy  of 
Monsieur  Claquedents,  was  only  a  day  old  ;  whereas  he  had  been  a  Looia 
PhUippiste  all  his  ofEcial  life,  the  Legion  of  Honour  which  blushed  in  his 
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bottonohole  bad  been  giren  him  by  the  dethroned  monaroh: — ^Monaieur 
Sautereao^  in  fact,  was  too  little  of  a  politician  to  decide  upon  the  proper 
ooarae,  and^  in  spite  of  the  Premieivadjoint's  representations,  he  hesitated 
to  give  the  order  for  removing  the  Duchess  de  Nemours  fkom.  her  place 
of  refuge. 

The  discussion  would,  of  course,  have  ended  in  the  triumph  of  zeal 
over  timidity,  but  while  the  subject  was  still  under  debate  a  change  took 
place  in  the  state  of  affairs,  the  Provisional  Government  in  Paris  having 
sent  an  order  to  the  Pr^fets  of  Departments  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the 
departure  from  France  of  any  of  the  royal  family. 

If  the  knowledge  of  this  decree  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Monsieur  Claque- 
dents,  it  greatly  relieved  the  miud  of  his  superior,  for  whose  interference, 
to  the  prejudice  of  bis  feelings,  theve  was  now  no  occasion.  The  worthy 
mayor  trusted,  moreover,  that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  two  prisoners  whose  examination  had  been  postponed, 
bat  hare  he  was  strenuondy  opposed  by  the  Premier^adjoint. 

'*  If,"  said  that  didactic  functionary,  ^*  the  lenity  of  the  Provisional 
Government  suffers  the  Duchess  to  go  at  large,  I  make  no  comment; 
such  lenity  may  be  an  error  or  the  reverse ;  it  suffices  for  me  that  it  has 
been  extended  by  the  supreme  authority.  But" — ^and  here  he  assumed 
a  strikingly  forensic  attitude,  beholding  which  Monsieur  Sautereau  was 
greatly  troubled,  for  he  knew  by  experience  what  it  foreboded — *^  in 
issuing  this  order  the  Provisional  Government  never  contemplated  the 
manumission  of  a  falsificator  of  passports,  those  sacred  documents  which 
protect  the  well-intentioned  whitheraoever  they  travel !" 

These  hard  words  caused  Monsieur  Sautereau  to  groan  in  spirit,  but 
he  subdued  all  outward  signs  of  disquiet,  while  the  Premier-adjoint  con- 
tinued: 

*'  In  the  passport  of  this  Englishman  it  is  distinctly  set  forth  that  he 
is  aeoompanied  by  '  Madame  son  Spouse.'  We  now  know  to  whom  that 
designation  referred,  and  of  the  person  so  described  I  shall  say  nothing: 
she,  perhaps,  may  not  have  known  what  was  there  written,  but  no  such 
igaomaoe  can  be  alleged  on  the  part  of  her  oompauion  ;  he,  at  all  events, 
mm  aware  that  the  lady  he  travelled  with  was  not  his  wife ;  the  title  was 
SorreptiticNisly  introduced,  and  seeing  that  thereby  the  .provisions  of  the 
Penal  Code — livre  III.,  Chapitre  U.,  Section  L,  Paragraph  V.,  which 
says,  '  Whoever  in  a  passport  shall  take  or  use  a  feigned  name  .  .  .* — 
haare  been  violated,  I  demand  that  the  punishment  for  that  offence— to 
wit, '  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  three  months  to  one  year* — be  applied 
to  the  Englishman  Gamay." 

"  But,"  pleaded  the  Mayor  to  his  inexorable  officer,  *'  he  may  yet  have 
a  wife." 

Monsieur  Claquedents  justified  his  paternal  appellation-^his  teeth 
ohatteoed  with  anger,  as  he  replied : 

"  If  he  have  fifty  wives,  it  is  the  same  to  me :  the  identical  wife  is 
absent.     There  is  a  contravention  of  the  law." 

**  The  driver  of  the  pa/a«Ae,"  observed  the  Mayor,  "  who  is  a  native  of 
Amiens,  and  had  been  away  from  the  city  only  two  days^  he,  at  any  rate, 
must  be  innocent  of  the  falsification." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  returned  the  Premier-adjoint;  "in  all  plots 
there  are  ranufioations." 
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"  Well,"  said  the  Mayor,  with  a  sigh,  "  if  we  must  go  through  this 
busioess  again,  so  be  it  I  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Duchess  must 
be  released.  I  myself  will  perform  the  agreeable  duty  of  informing  her 
royal  highness." 

*<  The  French  Republic,''  said  Monsieur  Claquedents,  with  asperity, 
"  recognises  no  titles  of  honour.  All  its  citizens  are  equal.  The  family 
of  the  ez-king  have  ceased  to  be  other  than  simple  individuals." 

"  She  is  at  least  a  lady  in  distress,"  was  the  Mayor's  reply,  as  he  put 
on  his  cocked-hat  and  settled  his  tricolored  scarf  in  the  most  becommg 
manner,  and,  these  adjustments  made,  summoned  the  brigadier  in  wait- 
ing, with  whom  he  left  the  Maine,  Monsieur  Claquedents  slowly  fol- 
lowing. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  assembled  in  the  Rue  des  Tripes,  every  one 
giving  utterance  to  some  strong  political  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
illustrious  prisoner,  nor  were  their  voices  altogether  hushed  when  Mon- 
sieur Sautereau  made  his  appearance.  They  made  way  tor  him,  however, 
several  of  them  shouting,  *'  Vive  Monsieur  le  Mai  re  I"  while  others  ex- 
claimed, *'  A  has  les  royalistet !"  with  the  inevitable  corollary,  '*  Vive  la 
Republique !"  In  default  of  a  cry  on  his  own  particular  account,  the 
Premier-adjoint  took  upon  himself  to  smile  and  bow  for  the  **  One  and 
Indivisible ;"  and  so  smiling  and  bowing,  he  passed  on. 

Various  were  the  speculations  amongst  the  crowd  as  to  the  result  of 
this  visit.  Some  said  that  the  Duchess  would  be  brought  forth  and  led 
direct  to  the  place  of  execution ;  others,  less  sanguinary  in  their  conda- 
nons,  postponed  the  execution  for  the  present,  out  did  not  hesitate  to 
afiEirm  that  she  would  be  taken  to  the  Condergerie;  while  a  few,  who  had 
ears  for  the  quick  whisper  that  travels  so  fast  and  relates  facts  no  one 
knows  how  ascertained,  remarked,  with  the  customary  '*  bah !"  which 
accuses  of  idiocy  all  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  that  nothing  would  come 
of  it — that  the  Duchess  would  be  set  free ;  but  though  they  said  so  with 
confidence,  their  grim  looks  threw  a  doubt  over  the  statement,  as  if  snch 
bad  news  could  not  possibly  be  true. 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  it  was  true  enough,  and  when  the  multitude 
became  assured  of  the  fact,  an  expression  of  gloom  and  discontent  lowered 
upon  every  face, — so  hard  is  it  to  forego  the  enjoyment  of  a  victim.  In 
this  dangerous  mood  men  often  take  tnat  which  is  denied  them,  and  such 
might  have  chanced  in  this  instance,  but  for  the  approach  of  a  squadron 
of  cavalry  despatched  by  the  Pr^fet  with  his  own  carriage  in  which  the 
Duchess  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  frontier.  But  there  were  no  popular 
wrongs  to  avenge  in  Amiens,  and  when  all  that  was  done  was  executed 
in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  no  motive  existed  for  a  collision  with  the 
troops.  The  people,  therefore,  sulkily  fell  back  on  either  side,  and  the 
carnage,  with  its  escort,  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  Coq  d'Or,  the  in- 
credulous still  persisting  in  predicting  a  sinister  fate  for  its  destined  oc- 
cupant. 

Presently  she  made  her  appearance,  pale  but  calm,  her  beauW 
heightened  by  a  sense  of  danger  which  she  felt  was  near,  but  which,  if  it 
actually  threatened,  she  was  fully  prepared  to  meet. 

On  the  threshold  she  turned  to  utter  a  few  words  of  kindness  to 
Madame  Lalouette  and  Marie,  pressing  into  the  hand  of  the  latter  the 
purse  which  her  brother  had  refused.  She  also  addressed  the  Mayor,  and 
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the  Premier»adjoint,  who  listened  eagerly,  thought,  though  she  spoke  ia 
a  very  low  voice,  that  he  overheard  the  name  of  "  Guniey" — a  name 
that  for  more  than  one  reason  had  become  quite  hateful  to  his  ears. 
Indeed,  he  felt  convinced  he  was  right  when  the  Mayor  made  answer : 

«  Be  persuaded,  Madame,  that  no  harm  will  befal  him.  The  Republic 
knows  how  to  respect  a  chivalrous  action.'' 

The  Duchess  bowed,  and  then,  accepting  Monsieur  Sauteroau's  offered 
arm,  advanced  to  the  carriage,  her  eyes  ranging  through  the  crowd  with 
a  smile  on  her  lips  wherever  a  glance  met  hers.  Her  grace  and  firmness 
had  their  reward :  not  a  voice  was  raised  against  her,  the  sullen  smoothed 
their  brows,  and  the  cheerful  bade  God  bless  her,  and  at  a  rapid  rate  the 
postilions  guided  their  horses  towards  the  Porte  St  Pierre,  which  opens 
op  the  road  to  Brussels. 

Monsieur  Claquedents  watched  the  carriage  till  it  turned  the  comer  : 
then  his  eye  fell  on  the  Mayor  of  Amiens. 

**  We  shall  see,"  he  muttered,  "  who  wears  that  scarf  this  time  six 
months."    Then,  addressing  his  principal,  he  said  aloud : 

^*  With  your  permission,  Monsieur  le  Maire,  the  case  of  those  prisoners 
must  now  be  gone  into." 

CHAPTER  iz. 

FAMILY    BIBTOBT. 

Hubert  Gurhbt,  the  Englishman  whose  fortunes  were,  for  the 
moment,  associated  with  those  of  fallen  royalty,  had  just  entered  his 
twemty-fifth  year.  He  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  Sir  Kichard  Gumey, 
a  Sussex  baronet,  the  seventh  in  descent  from  the  ancestor  on  whom  the 
title  had  been  conferred  for  services  to  the  royal  cause  in  the  civil  war 
between  Charles  the  First  and  the  Parliament.  The  founder  of  the  house 
was  of  French  origin,  but  possession,  for  three  hundred  years,  of  the 
Loxwood  estates  had  so  far  identified  the  Gumeys  with  uie  county  in 
which  they  dwelt,  that  not  to  look  upon  them  as  an  old  English  &mily 
was  an  idea  which  never  entered  into  people's  minds.  The  present 
baronet,  a  very  proud  man,  fully  appreciated  his  local  standing,  and  took 
care  on  all  occasions  to  claim  the  precedence  due  to  the  early  creation  of 
the  family  dignity ;  but  he  lost  no  occasion  of  making  it  known,  when 
comparative  rank  was  the  subject,  that  the  branch  of  the  Gumeys  of 
which  he  was  the  head  descended  from  a  noble  Norman  sauehe^  of  which 
also  he  was  the  sole  representative.  That  his  English  ancestors  should 
have  illustrated  themselves  as  firm  adherents  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
during  many  successive  reigns,  was  naturally  a  cause  for  self-gratula- 
tion;  but  Sir  Richard  derived  a  much  higher  satisfaction  from  the 
tradition  that  his  French  forefathers  had  fought  beneath  the  Oriftammt^ 
and  won  the  golden  besants  on  their  shield  in  the  wars  of  ralestine. 
Coat-armoor  was,  accordingly,  his  forte — some,  perhaps,  might  think 
the  reverse— and  on  gateways,  windows,  and  panelled  walls  at  Loxwood 
Abbey,  were  carved  and  emblazoned  the  heraldic  achievements  of  which 
he  was  so  proud,  together  with  the  trusting  motto  of  "Bex  fls^f," 
which  Sir  Kichaid  delighted  to  point  out  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  the 
antiquity  of  his  line. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  those  who,  if  Irish,  always  come  of  royal  race. 
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if  Welsh  or  Scottish  fi»m  chieftains  with  names  equally  ohnoxious  to 
pvoDunciation,  and  if  English  from  parties  that  came  oyer  with  the  Con- 
queror, the  Sussex  Gumeys  had  had  the  good  luok  never  to  deteriorate 
tndr  fortunes.  On  the  contrary,  they  always  went  on  acquiring,  from 
the  day  when  their  Norman  prraecessor  managed,  hy  a  process  of  which 
he  only  knew  the  secret,  to  settle  in  England  a  richer  man  than  when  he 
lived  in  his  native  country.  That  particular  Gumey  brought  over,  not 
parchments  only,  but  much  gold  and  <*  vaisselle^"  and  jewels  of  price  in 
nis  coffers,  and  so  he  secured  a  substantial  position  m  the  land  of  his 
adoption.  Whether  usury  or  merchant-ventures  were  the  means  hy 
which  he  added  to  his  store,  cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time,  be  conectly 
ascertained ;  but  this  much  is  certain — that  his  name  was  known  alike  in 
court  and  city,  and  that,  wherever  known,  it  was  alwajs  to  his  woridly 
advantage.  One  so  situated,  with  friends  in  power  and  money  in  puree, 
did  not  find  it  difficult  to  acquire,  on  easy  terms,  the  broad  meads  which 
once  yielded  their  revenues'  to  a  spoliated  Church,  and  thus  to  take  his 
place  among  the  landed  gentry  of  England.  So  he  restored  the  old 
walls  of  Lozwood^  and  died  within  them,  if  not  in  the  very  odour  of 
sanctity,  at  all  events  in  the  possession  of  riches^  a  condition  to  which 
some  people  profanely  give  the  preference.  The  son  and  success^  of 
'this  thrifty  man,  more  piously  disposed  than  his  father,  and  less  inclined 
to  trim  his  sails  to  suit  every  wina  that  blew,  made  open  avowal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  perristed  in  it  under  circumstances  which, 
for  a  period,  threatened  serious  peril  to  life  and  property;  but  the  doud 
passed  away  with  the  exaction  of  certain  fines,  and  of  the  pains  and 
penalties  inouzved  the  memory  remained  as  a  kind  of  martyrdom  to 
confirm  the  Grumeys  in  the  practice  of  the  old  religion. 

They  had  not,  of  course,  been  exempt,  in  their  generation,,  from  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  all  mortals  are  subject,  and  tl^  Gumeys  could  de- 
plore the  existence  of  the  wrong-headed  baronet,  who  damaged  the 
nmily  estates  ithen  he  followed  James  the  Second  into  eidle,  and  parted 
with  hie  money — on  different  terms  from  his  ancestor— -to  the  members 
of  the  little  court  of  Saint  Germain ;  of  the  speculating  baronet,  who 
burnt  his  fingers  in  the  South  Sea  bubble  ;  and  of  the  spendthrift 
baronet,  who  cut  down  so  much  timber  atLoxwood  to  pay  his  mro  debtS| 
frhen  Walnole  and»  Caroline  ruled  the  realm  of  England.  But  these 
regrets  had  been  only  the  amari  ahqmd  in  a  cup  unusually  full  of  sweets^ 
for  if  wrong^headedness,  ill-advised  specuktion,  and  profligate  folly,  had 
in  their  turn  wrought  mischief,  there  was  the  subsequent  set-off  of  mndi 
woridly  prudence  and  several  wealthy  marriages,  by  which  the  mistakes 
and  expenses  of  the  past  were  more  than  rectified :  so  that  it  came  to 
this— that  when  Sir  Kichard  Gumey,  the  sevendi  baronet,  flourished  at 
Loxwoed  Abbey,  he  was  considered,  by  those  who  gave  themselves 
cndit  for  knowing  something  of  the  matter,  the  richest  commoner  in  the 
county. 

To  remain  a  commoner  was  not  absolutely  Sir  Richard's  desire.  He 
bad  himself  married  an  earFs  daughter — more  than  once  the  Gumey 
Uood  had  mingled  with  the  purest  stream  of  England's  nobility— Catho- 
lic emancipation  had  freed  mm  from  political  disabilities — he  had  wide 
territorial  influence,  a  quality  not  without  value  in  a  Minister's  eyes-— > 
and  money  to  support  his  rank  being  in  abundance^  he  felt  that  a  Peerage 
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was  his  due^  and.  for  a  Peerage  he  played  hia  gama  Nor  &r  thia  alone. 
Of  aeveial  aona  and  daughtera  one  child  only  remaiaed — the  young  man 
whose  acqoaiBtaiiee,  under  a  not  very  promising  aspect»  we  biave  aleeady 
made.  The  heir  to  thirty  thousand  a  year,  the  inheritor  of  an  eventual 
peerage,  the  destined  monopolist  of  the  glories  of  all  the  Gumeys — >the 
aeoond  Sir  Richaid,  in  faiet--mu8t  make  the  best  marriage  in  the  king- 
dom* Foe  this  purpose  Sir  Richard  believed  that  ohiefiy  his  son  was 
bom  ;  on  this  si^ject  he  perpetually  declaimed,  admitting  no  other  poa- 
aible  view  of  the  question.  How  far  he  imposssed  his  son  with  the  same 
ideas  remains  to  be  seen,  but  up  to  the  period  of  Hubert  Gumey's  in- 
tfoduction  heie^  the  master  passion  had  never  been  awakened  in  hia 
boeom,  and  an  indiffsient  aequiesoenoe  in  his  father's  plans  seemed  to 
pfomiae  their  undisturbed  suooess. 

Not  that  indifferenoe  was  by  any  means  a  feature  of  Hubert  Gumey's 
aatam.  There  were  few  inteUeetoal  pursuits  into  which  he  did  not 
enter,  lew  bodily  reereations  wlucii  he  did  hot  heartily  enjoy.  Certain 
tandenciss  also  were  strong  within  him — ^notably  that  whioh  the  Gurneys 
had  ever  ntade  an  artiole  of  their  political  £Eiith.  The  loyalty  which  had 
eaused  their  advanoement  in  the  days  of  the  Boundheads  survived  in 
those  of  the  Radicals,  Hunt  and  Cobbett  being  the  equivalents,  in  Sir 
Riohard's  estimation,  for  Ireton  and  Bradshaw.  Hubert  Gumey  did  not 
go  the  same  length  as  his  &ther  with  respect  to  these  historical  per* 
sonages,  but  he  was  no  less  a  supporter  of  kingly  authority,  which  may, 
in  some  degree^  account  for  the  position  he  oocufMed  at  Amiens.     Other 
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Aniongst  those  whom  Sir  Richard  Gumey  numbered  with  his  kindred 
an  aunt  by  hisfsiher^s  side,  an  ancient  lady  verging  on  hoc  hundredth 
V  whose  long  life  had  in  every  way  manifested  her  absolute  opinions, 
lyfarried  earlv  to  a  nobleman  of  large  estate  who  had  no  will  but  hers, 
and  widowed  in  her  maturity  with  none  to  control  her  acts  or  interfere 
with  the  £spMal  of  hm  late  husband's  property,  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Sottthboroogh,  was  one  whom  many  looked  up  to  with  respect,  but  more 
with  awe.  To  be  so  very  old  and  so  very  rich,  to  retain  the  possession 
of  all  her  feculties,  and  to  have  a  temper  which  nobody  with  any  regard 
fer  personal  comfort  would  oare  to  thwart,  were  points  which  secured  diia 
demonstration  of  the  popular  sentiment  towards  her,  and  very  few,  not* 
withatanding  his  pride,  demonstrated  in  the  popular  sense  more  than  Sir 
Richard  Gumey.  However  rich  he  might  be,  his  aunt's  wealth  would 
make  him  richer,  and  if  this  were  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  subser* 
▼ienee,  Sir  Riehard  would  have  been  puzzled  to  find  a  better.  He  had 
eoltivated  Lady  Southborough's  good  will  by  his  most  profound  devotion, 
but  as  she  showed  no  symptoms  of  decay — rathw  threatening,  indeed,  to 
ontttve  him<-^hi8  own  proper  gain  had  not  been  great;  for  which  cause, 
Mid  with  stronger  hope,  he  cultivated  her  through  his  son,  to  whom  the 
ancient  lady  took  a  great  fancy.  While  a  fine,  spirited  boy,  Hubert 
Gumey,  having  elder  brothers  then,  passed  much  of  his  time  at  South- 
borough  Castle ;  and  after  their  deaths,  when  he  had  grown  a  handsome 
young  man,  he  constantly  visited  his  aunt,  who  ceased  not  to  call  him 
her  favourite  nephew.  The  tone  of  her  society  lent  consequently  some- 
thing of  its  character  to  the  predilections  he  had  already  formed. 

In  the  forgotten  days  which  preceded  the  first  French  revolution. 
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Lady  Southborough,  then  plain  Maigaret  Gurney,  had  been  sent  to  a 
convent  in  Paris,  where  her  education — such  an  edacation  as  was  given 
at  that  time — was  completed.  The  companionship  by  which  she  then 
profited,  and  the  French  society  in  which  she  mingled  until  the  period  of 
her  marriage,  connected  her  in  an  intimate  degree  not  only  with  the 
favbourg^  but  with  various  members  of  the  French  royal  £Eimily ;  and 
the  fortunes  of  that  family  were  the  loadstar  of  Lady  Southborough^- 
apart  from  her  own  interests — ^throughout  the  rest  of  her  life.  The 
waves  of  that  fearful  sea  which  rose  to  its  height  during  the  Reig^  of 
Terror  swept  away  many  that  were  dear  to  her — wafted  many  also  to  her 
doors  where,  sooth  to  say,  hospitality  was  never  denied  them.  The 
Restoration  came,  and,  one  by  one,  the  old  friends  feUfthrough  the  gaps 
in  the  bridge  of  life.  Lady  Souihborough  remaining  alone  to  tell  of  wiwt 
the  royalty  and  nobility  of  the  ancien  regime  consisted.  On  her  last 
visit  to  France  she  had  still  seen  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne,  but  If  age  had 
not  afterwards  kept  her  away,  the  revolution  which  brought  in  the  House 
of  Orleans — Bourbon  still,  but  tainted  by  the  acts  of  £galit6— would 
have  prevented  her  from  going  there  again.  A  staunch  legitimist,  Lady 
Southborough  beheld  in  Louis  Philippe  merely  the  locum  tenens  of 
Henri  Cinq,  till  the  day — ^which  she  fully  expected — when  France  wovid 
declare  in  ravour  of  her  rightful  sovereign,  and  if  she  consented  to  tole- 
rate the  existing  ruler,  it  was  only,  she  said,  *<  on  account  of  that  respeet- 
able  person  his  wife." 

While  Hubert  Gnmey  remained  in  England  he  participated  in  hit 
aunt's  opinions,  but  when  he  went  himself  to  F^rance  those  opinioot  be- 
came greatly  modified.  He  then  saw  that  the  Jhubaurg  was  effete,  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  a  nullity,  and  that  die  country  had  no  desire  to 
witness  the  restoration  of  either.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  seen  more 
than  this,  but  Jbeing  brought  into  contact  with  the  reigning  £unily,  and 
admitted  to  share  in  the  social  pleasures  of  Neuilly  and  Compi^gne^  all 
the  prejudices  vanished  which  had  previously  operated  on  his  mind,  and 
his  sympathy  for  French  royalty  centred  without  reserve  in  the  junior 
bran^. 

That  sympathy  he  signally  evinced  when  the  fatal  days  of  Febroaiy 
arrived,  and  Louis  Philippe,  stricken  with  fear,  abdicated  and  fled,  a  like 
fear,  and  no  unreasonable  one,  dispersing  all  who  belonged  to  him— the 
courageous  Helena  of  Orleans  alone  excepted.  On  the  first  intimation  of 
revolt,  Hubert  Gurney  hastened  to  the  Tuileries.  In  the  absence  of  tiie 
princes,  who  were  prepared  personally  to  face  every  danger,  with  confu- 
sion paramount  and  no  one  in  authority  to  order  or  advise,  the  offer  of 
his  services  was  eagerly  and  thankfully  accepted.  The  protection  of  an 
English  gentleman  was  a  safe-conduct  of  the  surest  kind.  Hubert 
Gurney  speedily  obtained  the  necessary  passport,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
escort  the  Duchess  de  Nemours  from  raris.  That  he  did  not  succeed  in 
conveying  her  to  the  coast,  and  that  he  was  himself  prevented  from 
continuing  his  journey,  was  owing,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  irrepressible 
patriotism  of  Monsieur  Claquedents. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CUBIOSXTT  BXCTTED. 


Once  more^  but  not  to  remain  there  long,  we  return  to  the  Maine  of 
Amiens. 

On  hia  way  thither  Monsieur  Sautereau  resolved  that^  for  once  in  his* 
life,  he  woula  act  in  opposition  to  the  Premier-adjoint.  It  was  a  point 
of  honour  that  he  should  keep  his  word  with  the  Duchess,  and,  though 
he  did  not  fathom  the  designs  of  Monsieur  Claquedents,  the  overbearing 
manner  of  that  functionary  filled  him  with  disgust. 

Accordingly,  when  the  prisoners  were  again  brought  before  him,  the 
Mayor,  interrupting  a  set  speech  which  his  officer  was  just  beginning, 
informed  them  both  of  his  intention  to  restore  them  to  liberty.  Against 
Louis  Lalouette,  he  said,  no  offence  had  been  proved — ^and  with  respect 
to  the  Englishman — ^wbose  name,  after  the  Premier-adjoint's  failures,  he 
did  not  venture  to  pronounce — he  observed  that  though  there  was  irre- 
gularity in  the  course  he  had  adopted,  a  magnanimous  justice  (even 
Monsieur  Sautereau's  style  had  a  touch  of  the  national  inflation)  would 
not  visit  upon  a  foreigner  a  breach  of  the  law  originating  in  a  sentiment 
which  was  respected  by  all  true  Frenchmen.  The  gentlenuin  was  free, 
therefore,  to  depart,  on  giving  his  promise  that  he  would  confine  hia 
attention  to  his  own  afiairs ;  and  to  obviate  any  motive  for  refusal,  the 
Mayor  added  that  the  lady  whom  he  had  escorted  to  Amiens  was  already 
on  her  way  to  the  Belgian  frontier. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  rage  which  consumed  the  Premier* 
adjcnnt  on  hearing  these  words  I     Not  only  had  he  thirsted  for  a  victim,* 
but  the  desire  to  make  himself  famous  was  hot  within  him,  and  there  he 
sat,  like  the  poet's  arch-fiend- 
Frustrate  of  his  will, 
Not  half  suffic'd  and  greedy  yet  to  kill, 

— ^that  is  to  say,  particularly  anxious  to  do  something  to  somebody  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic  which  should  do  that  person  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
and  himself  a  vast  amount  of  good, — that  being  the  way  in  which  it 
pleased  him  to  strike  the  balance.  It  was  unlucky  that  he  should  have 
been  disappointed,  but  the  Republic  just  then  was  in  a  forgiving  vein, 
elate  with  victory,  and  not  yet  disturbed  by  mistrust.  Monsieur  Claque- 
dents's  luminous,  though  somewhat  ferocious,  interpretation  of  The  Code 
was,  consequently,  all  thrown  away,  and  Mr.  Gumey  and  Louis  departed 
without  scath,  the  former  having  readily  agreed  to  the  Mayor's  con- 
ditions. 

There  was,  in  &ct,  nothing  else  left  for  him  to  do,  for  soon  learning 
all  that  had  happened,  he  could  not — ^royalist  as  he  was — avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  paladin  who  has  nobody  to  fight  for  had  better  sheathe  hia 
sword  and  betake  himself  to  some  peaceful  occupation.  Whether  he 
should  go  on  to  England  or  return  to  Paris  was  a  matter  on  which  Hubert 
had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind,  and  pending  his  decision  he  accepted 
the  proposal  of  Louis  Lalouette  to  make  the  Coq  d'Or  his  temporary 
place  of  abode,  being  sorely  in  need  both  of  rest  and  refreshment. 
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Of  the  way  in  which  Louis  rushed  into  his  father's  arms,  how  each 
saluted  the  other  on  both  cheeks,  how  he  more  tenderly  embraced  his 
mother,  and  how — according  to  the  immemorial  custom  of  Frenchmen, 
whether  on  or  off  the  stage,  in  real  life  or  in  novels — he  deposited  a 
chaste  fraternal  kiss  on  the  candid  forehead  of  his  adored  sister,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  speak.  Whoever  has  witnessed  the  mutual  greetings  of  a 
French  family,  even  when  nothing  more  serious  is  on  the  tapis  than  a 
departure  by  diligenee  to  return  next  day,  may  readily  oomprehend  the 
scene  at  the  Coq  d'Or  when  Louis  arrived  there  with  Hubert  Gumey. 

But  as  emotions  subside  with  no  less  rapidity  in  France  than  the  froth 
of  their  own  champagne,  and  as  business  is  business  all  the  wotld  ofvei:^ 
Monsieur  Lalouette  speedily  merged  the  fiither  in  the  innkeeper,  and 
requested  to  be  honoured  by  the  stranger's  commands. 

These  shaped  themselves  into  a  request  for  break£ut  or  dinner,  etther 
or  both  in  one,  for  he  had  eaten  nothing  that  day,  and— -as  he  thought  of 
remaining  for  the  night  in  Amiens — ^the  best  bedroom  of  the  Coq  d'Or. 

Jean  Lalouette  replied  that  everything  the  house  contained  was  at  the 
service  of  Monsieur,  and  bestirred  himself  so  actively  that  in  a  'very  short 
time  Hubert  had  ample  means  of  satisfying  the  sharpest  appetite.  The 
meal  was  further  recommended  by  the  oonversation  of  the  lively  inn- 
keeper, who,  having  a  great  deal  to  say  on  all  eocasbns,  was  not  likely 
to  be  silent  at  a  moment  like  the  present. 

*'Yes,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Hubert's  first  question,  ''he  m^;litbe 
content,  the  lady  was  in  perfect  safety  -,  he  had  himsdf  seen  her  depart 
in  the  Frefefs  own  carriage,  and  then  there  was  the  word  g^ven  of  Moa* 
sieur  Sautereau,  the  Mayor,  who  was  an  honest  man,  whatever  those 
might  be  who  wefe  about  him.  He  said  nothing  to  the  dispaxagement 
of  anybody,  but  if  Monsieur  le  Premier-adjoint  interfered  less  with  the 

Eublic  business,  he,  for  one,  should 'feel  better  pleased.  Some  people, 
owever,  got  the  worst  of  it  by  interfering.  Had  Monsieur  remaiked  a 
crooked  little  man  in  court  that  day  ?  Very  likely  not !  Such  a  person 
was  unworthy  of  notice;  moreover,  he  was  so  short  he  could  not  well  be 
seen  where  Monsieur  was  standing.  Well,  it  was  through  that  person 
the  lady  had  been  discovered.  Nicolas  F&ebenx  was  fond  of  making 
discoveries !  Perhaps  some  day  he  might  make  one  discovery  loo  many-— 
who  could  tell  I  And  Monsieur  was  English  ?  That  was  strange,  con- 
sidering he  had  a  French  name !  Monsieur  smiled ;  but  he  had  heard 
the  address  of  the  Premier-adjoint.  Besides,  he  kncnr  the  name  too 
well !" 

"  Indeed !''  said  Hubert.  <*  May  I  ask  how  you  beemne  aequaiiited 
with  it?" 

*<  Oh,  that  is  easily  told,*'  answered  Jean  Lalouette.  <<  I  myself  was 
born  and  brought  up  at  Goumay." 

'^  That  is  the  name  of  a  place,  then  ?** 

'*  And  of  a  finmily,  too.  Monsieur.  A  very  old  family  I  The  chAteaa 
of  my  former  master,  Monsieur  de  Grournay,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  Normandy." 

"  After  all,"  said  Hubert,  half  speaking  to  himself,  "  the  name  still 
exists.  It  would  be  curious  if  we  came  from  a  common  stock  !  How 
fiir  off  is  Goumay  p" 

**  Only  a  day's  journey,  in  the  patache,** 
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Hubert  smiled  again,  as  if  the  remembranoe  of  that  vehicle  made  die 
qaestion  of  distance  uncertain. 

*<Does  Monsieur  de  Goumay  live  there  now?"  he  continued. 

**  I  wish  he  did,  Monsieur,"  replied  Jean  Lalouelte. 

«'  Dead,  then  ?" 

'*  Oh  no,  thank  God,  not  dead,  but  gone  away,  Monsieur." 

"  And  without  the  intention  of  returning  ?" 

*'  I  am  afriud  so ;  for  the  ch&teau  and  estates  have  passed  into  other 
hands.** 

''How  was  that  ?"  asked  Hubert,  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject 

Thereupon  Jean  Lalouette  repeated,  with  comments  of  his  own,  those 
passages  in  the  history  of  Monsieur  de  Gournay  with  which  the  reader 
IS  already  acquainted,  adding  to  it  the  renewed  expression  of  hu  regret 
that  he  had  gone  away  without  leaving  any  due  to  his  praeent  plai^  of 
abode. 

'^  Monsieur  de  Gournay,  you  say,  is  a  widower  with  an  only  daughter? 
How  old  19  she  ?" 

^  Barelv  eighteen,  Monsieur :  the  same  age,  in  £Mt,  as  my  daughter 
Marie,  who  was  here  just  now." 

"  And  as  pretty  ?'• 

*'  As  to  that,  Monsieur,  Marie  is  very  well  in  her  way.  I  am  not  the 
person  to  deny  that  she  is  good-looking,  but  when  one  speaks  of  Made* 
moiselle  de  Gournay  it  is  quite  another  thing.  She  b  of  a  ravishing 
beauty !  Tall,  Monsieur,  and  straight  as  an  arrow !  I  have  never  soml 
a  lady  so  tall  and  yet  so  graceful.  Her  hair  and  eyes  ai«  davk-»as  dark, 
Monsieur,  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  so  are  the  lovely  eyelaahes  which 
sweep  over  her  beautiful  cheek — a  cheek,  Monsieur,  that  u  of  the  colour 
of  ivory.  Then  her  smile  is  the  sweetest  that  ever  was  seen,  and  when 
you  hear  her  voice,  Monsieur,  you  seem  to  wish  that  ehe  would  talk  for 
ever." 

"  An  unusual  wish,"  said  Hubert,  laughing,  as  a  reooUeotion  of  Lady 
Southborough  crossed  his  thoughts.  **  Why,  yon  speak  of  the  young 
lady  as  if  you  were  in  love  with  her!" 

**  Well  I  may,  Monsieur,  and  so  may  all  who  know  her,  for  she  is  as 
gentle  and  good  as  she  is  beautiful." 

'^  And  does  the  fadiier  resemble  the  daughter?" 

'*  In  disposition,  yes,  Monsieur.  In  person,  without  doubt,  the  likeness 
of  Mademoiselle  Bianca  to  her  mother  is  most  ftriking,  tiM>ugh  Mon- 
sieur de  Gournay  was  once  a  very  handsome  man.'  But  when  one 
has  buried  a  wne  and  two  sons,  and  lost  a  fortune,  too,  grey  hairs 
generally  take  the  place  of  black  ones,  and  looks  change  for  the  worse. 
If onsieur  de  Goumay's  heart,  however,  has  never  altered :  that  b  as 
Icind  as  ever.  How  land  and  generous  all  who  were  dependent  on  him 
had  good  reason  to  know." 

Hubert  sighed.  What  a  pity  such  a  man's  fortunes  should  have 
fallen  into  decay !  A  man  wim  such  a  charming  daughter !  Pursuing 
the  train  of  thought  which  Jean  Lalouette's  words  had  awakened,  he 
asked  if  there  was  no  one  who  knew  where  Monsieur  de  Gournay  had 
gone? 

The  innkeeper  suspected  that  Monsieur  de  Goumay's  late  intendant, 
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who  BtiU  resided  on  the  estate,  could  give  the  iofonnatioii  if  he  liked, 
though  he,  Jean  Lalouette,  had  asked  for  it  in  vaini  and,  indeed,  he  had 
nearly  quarrelled  with  him  on  that  account. 

<* However,"  said  Jean  Lalouette,  gaily,  "you  know  the  French  pro- 
verb, Monsieur:  'In  the  end  everything  is  known;'  and  I  dare  say 
I  shall  get  at  the  way,  sooner  or  later,  of  finding  Monsieur  de  Groumay. 
Will  Monsieur  permit  me  to  ask  him  if  he  has  any  intention  of  going  to 
see  the  ch&teao  ?" 

"  I  confess,"  replied  Hubert,  '*  that,  after  what  you  have  said,  combiped 
with  certain  fancies  of  my  own,  I  did  entertain  the  notion  of  asking  your 
son  to  drive  me  over«  for,  as  he  knows  the  place,  his  services  would 
be  more  useful  than  those  of  a  stranger.  I  want  to  see  him  also,  to  acquit 
my  debt  towards  him.     Will  you  send  him  to  me  ?" 

"  At  present,"  said  Jean  Lalouette,  with  a  sly  expression,  '^  I  am  afraid 
that  is  not  possible.  Louis  is  gone  on  an  affair  of  great  importance,  and 
perhaps  he  may  be  detained  some  time." 

'<  Is  it  a  serious  matter?" 

"  Why,  look  you,  Monsieur.  That  great  lady  is  the  cause.  Louis  has 
been  engaged  for  some  time  to  a  pretty  girl  here,  in  Amiens,  Phrosyne 
Santerre,  who  lives  hard  by.  Not  knowing  who  the  lady  was,  and  seeing 
Lottb  alone  with  her,  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  be  jealous,  and  that  in 
part  led  to  the  search  for,  and  discovery  of,  the  Duchess.  He  went  out 
to  make  his  peace  with  Phrosyne  soon  after  you  came  in,  and  she  must 
be  a  harder  hearted  girl  than  I  imagine  if  she  sends  him  away  un* 
satisfied." 

Later  in  the  day  Hubert  learnt  from  the  young  man  himself  that  his 
explanation  had  proved  satisfactory :  he  had,  in  fact,  gained  something  by 
the  contretemps:  Phrosyne,  in  her  relenting  mood,  having  at  last  con- 
sented to  fix  a  day  for  their  marriage.  Having  congratulated  Louis 
on  his  prospects,  Hubert— in  whom,  the  desire  to  visit  the  Ch&tean  de 
Goumay  had  increased  the  more  he  recurred  to  his  conversation  with 
Jean  Lalouette — ^made  an  arrangement  for  the  exeursion  next  day,  and 
then  retired  for  the  night. 

Tired  as  he  was  he  did  not  rest  well,  for  which  there  were  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  events  of  the  day  occupied  his  thoughts ; 
then,  the  outline  sketched  by  the  innkeeper  of  the  De  Goumay  family 
kept  him  awake;  and,  finally,  sleep  was  for  some  time  prevented  by 
a  series  of  dismal  ^;roan8,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  chamber 
adjoining  the  room  m  which  he  slept.  It  was  a  voice  of  lamentation, 
but  there  was  no  articulate  sound,  and  had  Hubert  been  superstitious  he 
might  have  fancied  that  the  Coq  d*Or  was  haunted.  As  French  ghosts, 
however,  are  scarce  objects,  he  came  to  the  more  natural  conclusion  that 
the  owner  of  the  voice  was  suffering,  probably,  from  having  assbted  with 
too  much  patriotic  devotion  at  some  republican  banquet.  Lulled  by  this 
idea  he  at  last  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt — how  arbitrary  dreams  are— of  the 
unknown  fiianca  de  Goumay. 
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If  he  who  now  sits  on  the  throne  of  France  and  rules  the  destinies  of 
Italy  l>e  not  one  of  whom  it  may  absolutely  be  said  that  he  '<  keeps  the 
word  of  promise  to  our  ear  ana  breaks  it  to  our  hope,"  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  has  always  in  store  a  series  of  the  most  startling  surprises. 
To  attempt,  on  any  principle  of  ordinary  calculation,  to  anticipate  his  acts, 
or  to  derive  an  obvious  meaning  from  his  words,  is,  in  Frencn  pariance,  to 
occupy  oneself  a  hoHre  Teau^  an  employment  in  which  you  have  only 
your  trouble  for  your  pains.     When  Louis  Napoleon  declared  (must  we 
again  repeat  his  words  ?)  that  Italy  was  to  be  free  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  who  could  have  supposed  that  he  meant  to  pause  in  the  mid- 
career  of  victory  and  shake  hands  with  his  defeated  antagonist  ?    When 
he  proclaimed  at  Villafranca  that  the  expelled  rulers  of  Tuscany,  of 
Parma,  and  of  Modena  were  to  be  restored,  hon  gre^  mal  grij  to  their 
respective  duchies,  how  were  we  to  infer  that  the  only  means  of  restoring 
them — the  opposition  of  their  former  subjects  being  avowed — were  not  to 
be  employed  ?    Day  by  day  this  opposition  has  grown  stronger ;  every 
hour  since  the  cessation  of  the  war  has  been  devoted  by  the  people  of 
Cental  Italy  to  consolidate  thdr  union  with  Piedmont ;  the  Oracle  at 
the  Tuileries  has  uttered  the  most  hopeful  words,  and  yet  the  settlement 
of  the  question  appears  to  those  unskilled  in  the  solution  of  political 
conundrums  to  be  as  remote  as  ever !     The  dead-lock  at  Zurich — may 
we  not  extend  it  to  Biarritz  p — ^is  comparable  only  to  the  situation  in 
<*  The  Rehearsal,"  where  Whiskerandos  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  two 
uncles,  and  the  uncles  themselves  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  respective 
nieces ;  but  only  so  far  comparable  that  the  comparison  fails  when  we 
attempt  to  conjecture  in  whose  name  all  the  hostile  parties  are  to  be  com- 
manded to  **  let  fidl  their  swords  and  daggers.''    In  the  case  of  Italy — 
ihe  Whiskerandos  of  the  occasion— the  statu  quo  cannot  unfortunately 
1>e  established.     You  went  to  set  Italy  free ;  you  encouraged,  if  you  did 
not  foment,  the  insurrection ;  you  paralysed  the  arm  that  held  her  in 
subjection  ;  you  spoke— you  still  speak — words  of  comfort  to  her  people; 
ana  yet  you  are  labouring  hard  to  satisfy  your  former  foe  and  present 
Iriend  by  placine  the  protegis  of  that  amicable  foe  in  precisely  the  same 
situation  that  they  were  in  before  all  this  vast  amount  of  blood  and 
treasure  was  expended!      The  simile  is  homely,  but  the  partisans  of 
Humpty-dumpty  had  no  more  arduous  task  imposed  upon  them  !     Is  it 
true,  however,  that  '^  restoration"  is  the  end  and  object  of  the  summons 
to  Biarritx  ?— or  is  the  idelL  well-founded  which  appears  to  be  guning 
g^round  (ideas  are  the  order  of  the  day),  that  all  these  pourparlers^  aU 
these  promises  of  impossible  performance,  are  only  so  many  steps  towards 
the  imposition  of  a  Bonaparte  dynasty  on  Central  Italy  ?     There  is, 
however,  it  seems,  a  new  alternative,  the  result  of  the  interview  at  Biarritz: 
that  Tuscany  is  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  Comte  de  Flandres,  King 
Iieopold*s  second  son,  and  Parma  'and  Modena  to  be  united  under  the 
Archduke  Maximilian !     Qui  vivra,  verra-— but  let  nobody  say  he  sees 
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till  his  term  of  existence  be  ended :  then  he  may  behold  with  eyes  that 
have  in  them  something  more  than  mortal  ^>ecuktion,  and  place  reliance 
on  their  testimony. 

Of  expectations  raised,  to  be  annihilated  almost  as  soon  as  formed,  was 
the  amnesty — so  called — which  whitewashed  the  peooant  Parisian  press^ 
and  led  the  public  writers  of  France  to  belieye  that  henceforth  they  were 
free  to  speak  their  minds.  Cavtiously — even  as  a  timid  bather  Tentures 
into  the  flood — the  political  journals  approached  the  subject;  but  scarcely 
had  they  wet  their  feet,  the  water  was  barely  disturbed,  when  they 
learnt  from  the  Moniteur  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  to  which  they  had 
been  disposed  to  give  a  free,  if  not  the  most  liberal,  interpretation.  Thus 
spoke  the  official  organ :  **  Several  journals  have  announced  the  approach- 
ing publication  of  a  decree  modifying  the  legislation  of  1852  on  the  press. 
TUs  news  is  entirely  unfounded.  The  press  in  France  is  free  to  discuss 
all  the  acts  of  the  government,  and  thus  to  enlighten  public  opinion. 
Certain  joumals,  making  themselves,  unwittingly,  the  organs  of  hostile 
parties,  demand  a  greater  liberty,  which  would  have  no  other  end  but  to 
&cilitate  in  them  attacks  against  the  constitution  and  against  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  social  order.  The  government  of  the  emperor  will  not 
depart  from  a  system  which,  leaving  a  sufficiently  vast  field  to  the  spirit 
of  discussion,  of  controversy,  and  of  analysis,  prevents  the  disastrous 
effects  of  falsehood,  calumny,  and  error." 

Close  upon  this  announcement  followed  the  amplification  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  ^'  The  right  of  displaying  and  publishing  their  opinions^ 
which  belong  to  all  Frenchmen,  is,"  he  says,  *^  a  conquest  of  1789,  which 
cannot  be  tiScen  away  frt>m  a  people  so  enlightened  as  that  of  France ; 
but  this  right  must  not  be  confounded  with  lube  exercise  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  by  means  of  periodical  joumals."  And  why  not  ?  *'  Jouxnus," 
continues  the  same  authority,  '^  are  collective  agencies  organised  within 
the  State,  and  they  have  under  every  regime  been  subjected  to  fecial 
regulations.  The  State  has  then  its  rights  and  its  duties  as  to  e^^oeptional 
measures  of  precaution  and  surveillance  for  journals^  and  when  it  reserves 
to  itself  the  power  of  direotiy  repressing  their  excesses  by  administrative 
interposition,  ii  does  not  reitrict  liberty  ofthought^  (!)  but  only  employs 
a  method  of  protecting  the  interests  of  society.  The  employment  of  ws 
method  of  protection,  whidi  incontestaUy  belongs  to  it,  implies  a  spirit 
of  great  justice,  moderation,  and  firmness."  The  divine  Astne%  if  hii|^y 
she  returned  again  to  earth,  might  herself  take  example  by  this  ideal  of  a 
perfect  government;  only,  unluckily,  tiie  French  prest  aro  unable  to  con- 
sole themselves  with  an  abstract  '*  idea,"  Imperial  though  it  be.  Veiy 
admirably  has  the  Prease  rematkied  on  the  £^t  notiee  in  the  Moniteur: 
**  We  beheve  that  we  have  read  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
during  that  short  period  of  hope  to  which  the  Moniiew's  note  has  just 
put  an  end,  and  we  have  detected  no  wishes  at  all  inoompatibl»  with  the 
constitution  and  with  the  frmdamental  laws  of  social  oider.  Was  there 
danger  to  the  constitutbn,  was  there  danger  to  social  order,  that  news- 
papers should  recover  the  common  right  of  labour  and  industry  by  the 
suppression  of  the  previous  authority,  ihe  common  riffht  of  judicii^  repres- 
sion by  the  suppression  of  wambgs?  We  do  not  mak  it|  and  we  take 
advantage  of  the  latitude  left  us  by  the  Moniteur  to  say  so.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  prove  it»  but  it  is  useless  to  combat  with  hosts  of  argu* 
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meats  against  a  het^  and  the  fact  here  is  that  the  Mantieur  is  not  of  car 
opinion.  That  cuts  the  question  short  The  situation  will  remain,  then, 
what  it  i%  and  the  journals  will  be  obliged  to  make  up  their  minds  to  it^ 
The  gene  is  for  them ;  the  responsibility,  and,  we  yentuve  to  say  it,  the 
principal  inconTemenees,  are  for  others." 

Home  politics  oflFer  little  this  month  for  us  to  remark  upon.  There 
liare  been  cabinet  meetings,  at  which  the  Chinese  outrage  has  been  the 
principal  topics  and  the  state  of  Italy  has  necessarily  had  a  share  in 
the  ministerial  deliberations,  thowh  the  Foreign  Secretary  has  not,  in 
person,  been  present;  but  as  parliiament  ia  not  sittinff  there  have  been 
no  intrusive  questions  to  elicit  vague  replies,  and  we  have  only  to  wait, 
and,  in  either  case,  hope  for  the  best. 

Of  domestic  events,  the  most  prominent  have  been  those  strange 
**  Revivals,"  in  which  aeal  for  relis^on  has  awakened  so  much  misdirected 
energy;  and  the  sad  accident  which  befel  the  Greai  Eastern  steam- 
dnp — an  accident  looked  upon,  at  the  moment  of  its  occurrence,  almost 
in  the  light  of  a  national  calamity,  though  calmer  reflection  now  sees  in 
it  only  a  reason  the  more  for  possessing  £uth  in  the  extraordinary 
capacities  of  the  wondrous  vessel.  The  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  tlie 
mdTortunate  explosion  has  turned  entirely  upon  a  question  of  responsi- 
htlity,  which,  aner  all,  the  Weymouth  jury  have  leR  nndecided.  It  is 
however,  as  well,  perhaps,  that  this  should  be  the  issue,  for  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  against  one  or  other  of  the  scientific  men  whose  unre- 
mitting labour  has  been  given  to  the  perfection  of  this  great  enterprise 
would,  unquestionably,  have  been  a  shock  to  public  feeling.  This  is  a 
subject  which  cannot  be  dismissed  without  our  taking  occasion  to  regret 
the  untimely  death  of  the  distinguished  projector  of  the  scheme,  Mr. 
Mark  Isambard  Brunei,  whose  death  by  paralysis,  with  which  he  had 
been  seized  early  in  the  month,  took  place  a  few  days  after  the  lament- 
able accident  Of  Mr.  Brunei  it  has  been  well  remarked :  '*  In  almost 
all  Brunei's  enterprises  he  has  explored  untrodden  ground,  has  mined  in 
an  unknown  soil.  The  thing  to  be  done  was  first  conceived  by  him ;  the 
means  of  carrying  it  out  were  invented  by  him,  and  obstacles  which  no 
human  foresight  coukl  have  predicted  were  overcome  as  they  arose  by 
the  unfailing  resources  of  his  mind.  After  him  came  hundrwu  of  other 
men  who  availed  themselves  of  the  new  experience  which  he  had  thus 
gained  for  the  worid,  of  the  inventions  which  he  had  made,  and  dozens 
of  prosperous  commercial  undertakings  are  thus  the  result  of  his  labour. 
To  point  this  out  now,  however,  must  be  needless.  Bruners  countrymen 
will  not  do  him  the  injustice  to  think  of  him  as  the  man  whose  work  was 
sometimes  productive  of  litUe  beyond  renown,  but  as  him  to  whom  in  no 
small  degree  is  owing  that  hig^  reputation  for  scientific  ability  which  we 
enjoy  among  the  otiier  nations,  and  who  has,  by  enabling  us  to  triumph 
over  the  forces  of  the  material  world,  conferred  benefits  upon  the  human 
race  which  will  endure  and  fructify  even  after  the  great  monuments  he 
himself  has  erected  to  his  genius  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust.*'  Mr. 
Brunei  was  lost  to  the  world  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty- 
feur. 

Though  ripe  in  years,  and  with  a  destiny  accomplished,  the  death  of 
Leigh  Hunt  cannot  but  be  felt  as  a  heavy  loss  to  literature.  He  had 
passed  the  age  allotted  to  human  life,  but  his  intellect  was  as  clear,  his  judg^ 
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ment  as  sound,  bis  imagination  as  free,  as  it  bad  ever  been ;  and  tbe  light 
which  is  now  extinguisbed  burnt  brightlj  to  the  last*  The  decease  of  a 
man  whose  aooomplbhments  were  so  various,  and  whose  nature  was  so 
kind,  has  been  tbe  cause  of  heartfelt  sorrow  to  a  host  of  friends.  The 
public,  too,  have  warmlj  sympathised  with  that  strong  expression  of  feel- 
ing which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  has  been  manifested  by  the 
periodical  press;  and  if — in  ofifering  our  own  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed — we  advert  to  those  exceptions,  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  away  an  imputation  which  we  really  believe  had  its 
origin  in  misinformation,  and  not  in  malice.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  the  character  of  Skimpole,  in  *'  Bleak  House,*'  was  intended  for  the 
portrait  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  the  worid  drew  its  inference  accordingly — to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  supposed  original;  but  it  is  only  an  act  of  justice 
to  Mr.  Dickens  to  state  that,  when  tne  calumny  reached  his  ears,  he  im- 
mediately called  upon  his  old  friend  to  say  how  grieved  he  was  tiiat  such 
an  unfounded  report  should  have  got  abroad,  and  ejqnessed  bis  anxiety  to 
do  anything  that  might  be  suggested  to  contradict  and,  if  possible^  to 
neutralise  it.  There  is  something  truly  shocking  in  the  cruel  injustice  of 
representing  this  brave  old  man  not  only  as  a  mere  selfish  Sybarite,  but 
as  one  devoid  altogether  of  honour  and  integrity.  Look  at  the  right  side 
of  the  tapestry !  Self-*denying  and  hard-working — ^generous,  though  with 
scanty  means — ever  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  advantage  of  othen, 
and  with  personal  wants  that  were  satisfied  with  the  simplest  expenditure, 
for  sixty  years  his  pen  was  never  idle,  he  continued  to  write  till  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death,  and  we  have  it  frt)m  one  who  stood  at  his  bedside  when 
he  died,  that,  not  many  weeks  before  the  sad  event,  feeble  and  ill  as  he 
was,  he  actually  wrote  on  one  occasion  for  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  We  know  also  how  his  latest  hours  were  employed.  As  tbe  last 
verses  that  Shelley  ever  wrote  were  a  Welcome  of  his  friend  to  Italy,  so 
the  last  writings  of  Leigh  Hunt,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  were  a 
defence  of  Shelley  against  the  calumnious  attack  in  a  Life  of  the  Poet 
by  a  pretended  friend.  It  is  a  consolatory  reflection  to  those  who  mourn 
the  death  of  Leigh  Hunt  that  he  not  only  outlived  most  of  the  early 
enmities  which  his  courage  and  love  of  truth  provoked,  but  that  those  who 
had  been  his  foes  were,  in  many  instances,  converted  into  his  warmest 
admirers. 

Let  tis  close  our  retrospect  of  the  past  month  by  expressing  our  satis- 
faction at  the  safe  return  of  the  gallant  M'Gintock  from  his  successful 
search  in  the  Arctic  regions  for  the  remains  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  The 
details  of  his  adventurous  expedition  are  sad  enough,  but  it  is  a  comfort 
— ^though  a  melancholy  6ne— to  reflect  that  nothing  was  leflb  undone  to 
afford  succour  to  the  brave  men  who  have  so  miserably  perished,  and  tiiat 
if  they  are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid,  at  least  the  worst  is 
known. 
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I.  •  •  • 

TUB  LIOH  OV  ZBB  CBAV9SAe  V^MJna, 

Ma  mhte  est  SL  Paris, 
Mon  p^re  est  It  YenoillM, 
Et  moi  je  snis  ici, 
Pour  chanter  snr  la  paille, 
L'amourl  Tainoarl 
La  nait  comme  le  jour! 

HuMHiKG  this  popular  if  not  over-recherch6  ditty,  a  man  sat  $ketching 
in  pastelsy  one  morning,  in  his  rooms  at  Numero  10,  Rue  des  Mauvais 
Sujetfli  Chaussee  d'Antin,  Paris. 

The  band  of  the  national  guard,  the  roarchands  crying  "  Coco  !*'  the 
charlatans  puffing  everything  from  elixirs  to.  lead-pencils,  the  Empress  and 
^me«  d*  Alve  passing  in  their  carriage,  the  tramp  of  some  Zouaves  just 
xatutned  from  Algeria,— nothing  in  the  street  below  disturbed  him ;  be 
went  ske^hing  on  as  if  his  life  depended  on  the  completion  of  the  picture. 
He  was  a  man  about  thirty-three,  middle  height,  and  eminently  graceful. 
He  was  half  Bohemian,  half  English,  and  the  animation  of  the  one  nation 
and  the  hauteur  of  the  other  were  by  turns  expressed  on  his  chiselled 
features  as  his  thoughts  moved  with  his  pencil.  The  stamp  of  his  good 
^Uood  was  on  him ;  nis  face  would  have  attracted  and  interested  in  ever 
80  large  a  cxowd.  He  was  very  pale,  and  there  was  a  tired  look  on  his 
.wide,  powerful  forehead  and  in  his  long  dark  eyes,  and  a  weaxy  line  or 
two  about  his  handsome  mouth,  as  if  he  had  exhausted  his  youth  very 
qoicUy  'f  and,  indeed,  to  see  life  as  he  had  seen  it  is  somewhat  a  fatiguing 
process,  and  apt  to. make  one  blase  before  one's  time. 

The  looms  in  which  he  sat  were  intensely  comfortable,  luid  very  pro- 
Tpoative  to  a  quiet  pipe  and  idleness.  To  be  sure,  if  one  jodg^  his  tastes 
by  them,  they  were  not  probably,  to  use  the  popular  jargon,  '*  healthy,'' 
ibr  they  had  nothing  very  domestic  or  John  HaUfiuish  about  them,  and 
were  certaijily  not  calculated  to  gratify  the  eyes  of  miuden  aunts  and 
spinster  sisters.  .        .  , 

There  were  fendng-foils,  pistols,  tobacco-boxes  of  every  style  and 
order,  frpm  ballet-giiis  to  terriers'  heads.  There  were  three  or  four 
cockatoos  and  pi^rrots  on  stands  chattering  bits  of  Quartier  Xiatin  songs, 
:  or  imitating  the  cries  in  the  street  below.  There  were  cards,  dice-boxes, 
albums  k  nre,  meerschaums,  lorgnons,  pink  notes,  no  end  of  De  Kock's 
and  Lebrun's  books,  and  all  the  et  cseteras  of  chambres  de  garden  strewed 
about;  and  there  were  things,  too — pictures,  statuettes,  ftiuteuils,  and  a 
breakfast-service  of  Sevres  and  silver — that  Du  Barry  need  not  have 
scrupled  to  put  in  her  "  petite  bonbonniere  "  at  Luciennes. 

So  busy  was  he  sketching  and  singing 

"  Messieurs  les  ^tudlansi 
Montez  a  la  Chaumiere  1" 
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thai  he  nerer  heaid  a  knock  at  his  door,  and  he  looked  up  with  an  im« 
patient  firown  on  his  white,  broad  forehead  as  a  man  entered  eant 
cerhnorUe. 

*^  Mon  Dieu !  Emest,"  cried  his  fiiend,  *'  what  the  deril  are  yon  doing 
here  with  jour  pipe  and  your  pastels,  when  IVe  been  waiting  at  Tortoni's 
a  good  half-hoori  and  at  last,  out  of  patience,  drove  here  to  see  what  on 
e«rth  had  beoome  of  you?" 

*^My  dear  fellow,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  Vangfaan, 
lasily.  <<  I  was  sketching  this,  and  you  and  your  horses  went  clean  out 
of  my  head,  I  honestly  confess.'' 

"  And  your  breakfast  too,  it  seems,"  said  De  Concressault,  glancing  at 
the  table.  ''Is  it  Madame  de  M6lusine  or  the  little  Bluette  whose 
portrait  absorbs  you  so  mach?  No,  by  Joye!  it's  a  prettier  woman  than 
either  of  'em.  If  she's  like  that,  teJce  me  to  see  her  this  instant  What 
glorious  gold  hair!  I  adore  your  countrywomen  when  they've  hair  tint 
colour.  Where  did  you  get  that  face  ?  Is  she  a  dudiess^  or  a  danseose, 
a  little  actress  you're  going  to  patronise,  or  a  millionnaire  you're  going 
to  marry  ?^ 

''I  can't  tell  vou,"  laughed  Yaughan.  ''  I've  not  an  idea  who  she  may 
be.  I  saw  her  last  evening  coming  out  of  the  Fran^ais,  and  picked  vBf 
her  bouquet  for  her  as  she  was  getting  into  her  carri^pe.  The  face  was 
young,  the  smile  very  pretty  and  bright,  and,  as  they  daguerreotyped 
themselves  in  my  mind,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  transfer  mem  to  paper 
before  newer  beauties  chased  them  out  of  it." 

''Diable  I  and  you  don't  know  who  she  is?  However,  we'll  soon  SaA 
out.  That  gold  nair  mustn't  be  lost.  But  get  your  breakfast,  pray, 
Ernest,  and  let  us  be  off  to  poor  Armand's  sale." 

"  That's  the  way  we  mourn  our  dead  friends,"  said  Yaughan,  with  a 
sneer,  pouring  out  his  coffee.  ''  Armand  is  jesting,  laughing,  and  smoking 
with  us  one  day,  the  next  he's  pitched  out  of  his  carriage  going  down  to 
Asnieres,  and  all  we  think  of  is— that  his  horses  are  for  sale.  If  I  were 
found  in  the  Morgue  to-morrow,  your  first  emotion,  Emile,  woakl  be^ 
'  Yaugban's  De  rOrme  will  be  sold.   I  must  go  and  bid  for  it  directly.'  * 

De  Concressault  laughed  as  he  looked  up  at  a  miniature  of  Marion  de 
I'Orme,  once  taken  for  the  Marquis  of  Gordon.  **  1  fancy,  mon  gar^oo^ 
there'll  be  too  many  sharks  afier  all  your  possessions  fi»r  me  to  stand  air^ 
chance." 

''  True  enough,"  said  Yaughan ;  **  and  I  question  if  theyll  wat  till  my 
death  before  they  come  down  on  'em.  But  1  don't  look  forward.  I  take 
life  as  it  comes.  Yogue  la  galore !  At  least,  I've  Kved^  not  vegetated." 
And  humming  hb  refrain, 

"L*amour!  Tamour! 
La  nuit  comme  le  jour !" 

he  lounged  down  the  stairs  and  drove  to  a  sale  in  the  Faubourg  Si. 
Germain,  where  one  of  his  Paris  chums,  a  virtuoso  and  connoisseur,  had 
left  endless  meubles  to  be  sold  by  his  duns  and  knocked  down  to  his 
friends. 

Yaughan  was  quite  right ;  he  hadliredf  and  at  a  pretty  good  pace^  too. 
When  he  came  of  age  a  tolerably  good  fortune  awaited  him,  but  it  had  not 
been  long  in  his  hands  before  he  contrived  to  let  it  slip  through  them. 
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He'd  been  brought  up  at  Sainte  Barbe^  after  bong  ezpeUed  from  Rugby, 
knew  all  the  best  of  the  ^' jeimetse  dor^,"  and  ooald  not  endure  any  place 
after  Paris,  where  his  life  was  as  ^rkling  and  brilliant  as  the  foam  off  a 
glass  of  champagne.  Wild  and  careless,  high  spirited,  and  lavish  in  his 
Opera  suppers,  his  cabaret  dinners,  his  Trois  Freres  banquets,  his 
lansquenet  parties,  his  bouquets  for  baronnes,  and  his  bracelets  for 
balUainas,  Ernest  gained  his  reputation  as  a  lAan^  and-— ruined  himself 
too,  poor  old  fellow ! 

His  place  down  in  Surrey  had  mortgages  thick  on  etm  inch  of  its 
lands,  and  the  money  that  kept  him  going  was  bonowed  from  those 
modon  Satans,  money-lenders,  at  the  usually  ruinous  interest.  *'  But 
still/'  Ernest  was  wont  to  say,  with  great  philosophy,  <*  I'ye  had  ten  year^ 
swing  of  pleasure.  Does  every  man  get  as  much  as  that  ?  And  should 
I  have  been  any  happier  if  Fd  been  a  good  boy,  and  a  country  squire,  sat 
on  the  bench,  amused  my  mind  with  turnips,  and  married  some  bishop's 
dauehter,  who'd  have  marched  me  to  churcl^  forbidden  cigars,  and  buried 
me  m  family  boots?" 

Certainly  that  would  not  have  been  his  line,  and  so^  in  natural  h<»Tor 
at  it,  he  dashed  into  a  diametrically  opposite  one,  and  after  the  fitvour  he 
had  shown  him  from  every  handsome  woman  that  drove  through  Long» 
champ,  wore  diamonds  at  the  Tuileries,  and  supped  with  dominos  nouns 
at  bab  d'Opera,  and  the  favour  he  showed  to  cuds,  the  courses^  and  the 
oauliiteiy  few  bishops  would  have  imperilled  their  daughters'  souls  by 
aetting  them  to  hunt  down  this  wicked  Idon^  especially  as  the  poor  Lion 
now  wasn't  worth  the  trapping.  If  he  had  been,  there  would  have  been 
Inie  and  cry  enough  after  mm  I  don't  doubt ;  but  the  Gordon  Cummings  of 
the  beau  seze  rarely  hunt  unless  if  s  worth  their  while,  and  they  can  brinv 
home  splendid  spoils  to  make  their  bosom  friends  mad  with  envy;  and 
Ernest,  despite  his  handsome  frice,  his  fashionable  reputation,  and  the 
aroma  of  conquest  that  hung  about  him  (they  used  to  say  he  never  wooed 
ever  so  negligently  but  he  won),  was  assuredly  neither  an  <*  eligible 
speculation''  nor  a  **  marrying  man,"  and  was  an  object  rather  of  terror 
to  English  mammas  steering  budding  young  ladies  throufffa  the  danger- 
ous vortex  of  French  society  with  a  fierce  chevaux  de  frise  of  British 
pfejudiees  and  a  keen  British  eye  to  business.  If  Elmest  was  of  no  other 
use,  however,  he  was  invaluable  to  his  undies,  aants,  and  osale  cousins,  as 
a  sort  of  scapegoat  and  epouva$itaiiy  to  be  held  up  on  high  to  show  the  vn* 
wary  what  they  would  come  to  if  they  followed  his  steps.  It  was  so  plea- 
sant to  them  to  exult  over  his  baeksbdings,  and,  cutting  him  mercilessly 
up  into  Kttle  bits,  hold  condemnatory  sermons  over  every  one  of  the  pieoes. 
<*  Dans  I'adversit^  de  nos  meilleurs  amis,  nous  tronvons  toujours  qnelqne 
chose  qui  ne  nous  d^platt  pas ;"  and  Yaughan's  friends,  like  the  rest  of 
vs  pharisees,  dearly  loved  to  glance  at  the  publican  (especially  if  he  was 
handsomer,  cleverer,  or  any  way  better  than  themselves),  and  thank 
God  loudly  that  they  were  not  such  men  as  he.  Ernest  was  a  hardened 
noer,  however;  he  laughed,  put  the  Channel  between  him  and  them^ 
and  went  on  his  ways  without  thinking  or  oaring-  for  their  animad* 
Tersiens. 

^  By  Jove  I  Enuk,"  said  he,  as  they  sat  dining  together  at  Leiter^s, 
'*  I  should  like  to  find  out  my  golden-faaired  sylpmde.  She  was  English^ 
by  her  fair  skin,  and  though  I'm  not  very  fond  of  my  oompatriotes,  espe- 
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cially  when  they're  abroad  (I  think  touring  John  Ball  detestable  wrapped 
up  in  his  treble-plaid  of  reserve),  still  I  should  like  to  find  her  out  just 
£or  Ample  curiosity.  I  assure  you  she'd  the  prettiest  foot  and  ankle  I 
ever  saw,  not  excepting  even  Bluette's." 

*^  Ma  fbi !  that's  a  good  deal  from  ffou.  She  must  be  found,  then. 
Voyons !  shall  im  advertise  in  the  MonUeur,  employ  the  secret  police, 
or  call  at  all  the  hotels  in  person  to  say  that  you're  quite  ready  to  act 
out  Souli^'s  *  Lion  Amoureux,'  if  you  can  only  discover  the  petite  hour* 
geoise  to  play  it  with  you  ?" 

Vaughan  laughed  as  he  drank  hb  demi«tasse. 

*'  Lion  amoureux !  that's  an  anomaly ;  we're  only  in  love  just  enough 
pour  nous  amuser ;  and  of  us  Albin  says,  very  rightly, 

Si  voos  counaissiez  quelques  desseins  meilleurs, 
Youa  porteriez  bientot  tout  cette  ame  allleurs." 

"  Very  well,  then;  if  you  don't  know  of  anything  better,  let's  hunt  up 
this  incognita.  If  she  went  to  the  Fran9ais,  she's  most  likely  at  the 
Odeon  to-night,"  said  De  Concressault     "Shall  we  tiy  ?" 

*' AUons!"  said  Vaughan,  rising  indolently,  as  he  did  most  things. 
<*But  it's  rather  silly,  I  think;  there  are  bright  smiles  and  pretty  feet 
enough  in  Paris  without  one's  setting  off  on  a  wild-goose  chase  after 
them." 

They  were  playing  the  last  act  of  "  La  Calomnie"  as  Vaughan  and 
De  Concressault  took  their  places,  put  up  their  lorgnons,  and  looked 
round  the  house.  He  swore  a  few  mental  "Diables  !"  and  <'Sacr^!" 
as  his  gaze  fell  on  faces  old  or  ugly,  or  too  brunes  or  too  blondes,  or  any-* 
ihin^  but  what  he  wanted.  At  last,  without  moving  his  glass,  he 
touched  De  Concressault's  arm. 

^*  There  she  is,  Emile,  in  the  fourth  from  the  centre,  in  a  white  opera 
cloak,  with  pink  flowers  in  her  hair." 

'*  I  see  her,  mon  ami,"  said  Emile.  *^  I  found  her  out  two  seconds 
ago  (see  how  well  you  sketch !),  but  I  wouldn't  spoil  your  pleasure  in 
discovering  her.  Mon  Dieu !  Ernest,  she's  looking  at  yon,  and  smiles  as 
if  she  recognised  you.     Was  there  ever  so  lucky  a  Tjauzun  ?" 

Vaughan  could  have  laughed  outright  to  see  by  the  brightness  of  the 
girl's  expression  that  she  knew  the  saviour  of  her  bouquet  again,  for 
though  he  vras  accustomed  to  easy  conquests,  such  naive  interest  in  him 
at  such  short  notice  was  something  new  to  him. 

He  didn't  take  his  loignon  off  her  again,  and  she  was  certainly  worth 
the  honour,  with  her  soft,  lustrous  gold  hair,  the  eyes  that  defy  definition 
—black  in  some  lights,  violet  in  others — a  wide-arched  forehead,  pro> 
mising  plenty  of  brains,  and  a  rayonnante,  animated,  joyous  expression, 
quite  refreshing  to  anybody  as  bored  and  blas<^  as  Vaughan  and  Uh 
Concressault.  As  soon  as  the  last  piece  was  over  Vaughan  slipped  out 
of  his  loge,  and  took  up  his  station  at  the  entrance. 

He  didn't  wait  in  vain :  the  golden  hair  soon  came,  on  the  arm  of  a 
gentleman— middle  aged,  as  Vaughan  noticed  with  a  sensation  of  satist 
JBUstion.  She  glanced  up  at  him  as  she  passed :  he  looked  very  handeome 
in  the  gas  glare.  Vaughan  perhaps  was  too  sennble  a  fellow  to  think  of 
his  pose,  but  even  we  have  our  weoJcnesses  under  oertnn  cireumstaiices,  as 
well  as  the  crinolines.    Luckily  for  him,  he  chanced  to  have  in  his  podtet 
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a  gold  SMpeni  bracelet  he  had  bought  that  morning  for  some  fair  dame  or 
demoiselle.     He  stopped  her,  and  held  it  out  to  her. 

<<  I  beg  yovi  pardon,  mademoiselle,"  he  said  in  French,  '^  but  t  think 
you  dropped  this  ?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  the  sunniest  of  smiles  as  she  answered,  in 
a  pure  accent,  "  No,  monsieur,  thank  you,  it  does  not  belong  to  me." 

The  middle-aged  man  glanced  sideways  at  him  with  true  British  sua- 
picion — I  dare  say  a  pickpocket,  a  Rouge,  and  a  Fiesohi,  were  all  mixed 
up  in  his  mind  as  embodied  in  the  graceful  figure  and  bold  glance 
of  the  Lion,  He  drew  the  girl  on,  looking  much  like  a  heavy  cloud 
with  a  bright  sun  ray  aflter  it :  but  she  half  turned  her  head  over  her 
shoulder  to  give  him  a  farewell  smile,  which  Ernest  returned  with  ten 
per  cent,  interest. 
• "  Anglais,"  said  Emile,  concisely. 

**  Malheureusement,"  said  Ernest  as  briefly,  as  he  pushed  his  way  into 
4he  air,  and  saw  the  gold  hair  vanish  into  her  carriage.  He  went  q^ckly 
Vp  to  the  cocher.  '*  Oil  demeurent-ils,  mon  ami  P"  he  whispered,  slipping 
a  five-franc  piece  into  his  hand. 

The  man  smiled.  "A  I'Hdtel  de  Londres,  monsieur;  No.  6,  au  premier.^ 

*<  The  devil !  pourquoir  ne  allez  pas  ?"  said  an  unmistakably  English 
voice  from  the  interior  of  the  voiture.  The  man  set  off  at  a  trot ;  Ernest 
sprang  into  his  own  trap. 

'*  An  Ch&teau  Rouge !  May  as  well  go  there,  eh,  Emile  ?  What  a 
deuced  pity  la  chevelure  dor^  is  English  !  I  wish  she  were  a  danseuse, 
an  actress,  a  fieuriste — anything  that  one  could  make  one's  own  intro- 
duction to.  Confound  it !  there's  the  *  heavy  father,'  I'm  afraid,  in  the 
case,  and  some  rigorous  mamma  or  vigilant  beguine  of  a  governess;  but, 
to  judge  by  the  young  lady's  smiles,  she'll  be  easy  game  unless  she's  tre- 
mendously fenced  in." 

With  which  consolatory  reflection  Vaughan  leaned  back  and  lighted  a 
cheroot,  en  route  to  spend  the  night,  as  he  had  spent  most  of  them  for  the 
last  ten  years,  till  the  fun  had  begun  to  be  more  bore  than  pleasure. 

11. 

mXA  OOBDOV. 

^*  Hay£  yon  been  to  the  Hdtel  de  Londres,  Ernest  ?"  said  De  Con- 
cressault,  as  Vaughan  lounged  into  Tortoni's  next  day,  where  Emile  and 
ihiee  or  four  other  men  were  drinking  Seltzer  and  talking  of  how  Ceri- 
aette  had  beaten  Yivandi^re  by  a  neck  at  Chautilly,  or  (the  sport  to 
which  a  Frenchman  takes  much  more  naturally)  of  how  well  Rose 
Bivi&ce  played  in  the  *'  Prix  d'un  Bouquet ;"  what  a  belle  taUle  la  De 
Servans  had ;  and  what  a  fool  Senneoterre  had  made  of  himself  in  the 
duel  about  Madame  Viardot. 

"  Of  course  I  have,"  said  Vaughan.  *<  The  name  is  Gordon — general 
name  enough  in  England.  They  were  gone  to  the  Expiatoire,  the 
portiere  told  me.  There  is  the  heavy  father,  as  I  feared,  and  a  quasi- 
goremess  acting  duenna ;  they're  travelling  with  another  family,  whose 
naae  I  could  not  hear:  the  woman  said,  *C'etait  beaucoup  trop  dur 
pour  lea  levres.'  I  dare  say  they're  some  Brummagem  peoples-some 
Fudge  family  or  other— on  their  travels.     Confound  it!" 
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'^  Poor  Ernest,"  laughed  De  Concressault.  **  Some  gold  hair  has  be* 
witched^  hiro,  and  instead  of  finding  it  belongs  to  a  daoseuse,  or  a  niarried 
woman,  or  a  fleariste  of  the  Palais  Royal,  or  something  attainable,  he 
finds  it  turn  into  an  unapproachably  English  girl,  with  no  end  of  out- 
lying sentries  round  her,  wnoMl  fire  at  the  first  familiar  approach.*' 

"  It  is  a  hard  case,"  said  De  Kerroualle,  a  dashing  fellow  in  one  of 
the  **  regiments  de  famille."  '^  Never  mind,  mon  ami;  '  contre  fortane 
bon  ccBur,*  you  know :  it'll  be  more  fun  to  devastate  one  of  your  country* 
men's  inviolate  strongholds  than  to  conquer  where  the  white  flag's  already 
held  out  Halloa!  here's  a  compatriot  of  yours,  I'd  bet;  look  at  his 
sanctified  visage  and  stiflF  choker — a  Church  of  England  man,  eh  ?** 

<<  The  devil !"  muttered  Vaughan,  turning  round ;  '*  deuce  take  lam, 
it's  my  cousin  Ruskinstone  I     What  in  the  world  does  he  do  in  P^uis  ?" 

The  man  he  spoke  of  was  the  Rev.  Eusebius  Ruskinstone,  the  Dean's 
Warden  of  the  cathedral  of  Faithandgrace,  a  tall,  thin  young  clerical  of 
eight  ^r  nine-and-twenty,  with  goodness  enough  (it  was  generally  sup- 
posed) in  his  little  finger  to  make  up  for  all  Ernest's  sins,  scarlet  though 
they  were.  He  had  just  sat  down  and  taken  up  the  carte  to  blunder 
through  *^  Potage  au  Due  de  Malakoff,"  "  Fricassee  de  yolaille  k  la 
Princesse  Mathilde,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  when  his  eye  lit  on  his  grace- 
less cousin,  and  a  vinegar  asperity  spread  over  his  bland  visage.  Vaughan 
rose  with  a  lazy  grace,  immensely  bored  within  him :  "  My  dear  Rus- 
kinstone, what  an  unanticipated  pleasure.  I  never  hoped  Vanity  Fair 
would  have  had  power  to  lure  you  into  its  naughty  peep-shows  and 
roundabouts." 

The  Rev.  Eusebius  reddened  slightly;  he  had  once  stated  strongly 
lus  opinion  that  poor  Paris  was  Pandemonium.  '*  How  do  you  do  ?"  lie 
said,  giving  his  cousin  two  fingers ;  "  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  saw  you 
in  England." 

"  England  doesn't  want  me,"  said  Ernest,  dryly.  "  I  don't  fancy  I 
should  be  very  welcome  at  Faithandgrace,  should  I?  The  dear  Chapter 
would  probably  consign  me  to  starvation  for  my  sceptical  notions^  as 
Calvin  did  CasteUio.  But  what  kcu  brought  yon  to  Paris  ?  Are  you 
come  to  fight  the  Jesuits  in  a  conference,  or  to  abjure  the  Wardensldp 
and  turn  over  to  them  ?" 

Eusebius  was  shocked  at  the  irreverent  tone,  but  there  was  a  satirical 
smile  on  his  cousin's  lips  that  he  didn't  care  to  provoke.  ^  I  am  come," 
he  said,  stiffly,  ''  partly  for  health,  partly  to  collect  materials  for  a  work 
on  the  '  Gurgoyles  and  Rose  Mouldings  of  Medieval  Architecture,'  and 
partly  to  oblige  some  friends  of  mine.     Pardon  me,  here  they  come." 

Vaughan  lifted  his  eyes,  expecting  nothing  very  delectable  in  Ros- 
kinstone's  friends ;  to  his  astonishment  they  fell  on  his  beauty  of  the 
Fran^ais !  with  the  outlying  sentries  of  father,  governess,  and  two  other 
women,  the  Warden's  maiden  sisters,  stifi^,  maniacs,  and  prndisib,  like 
too  many  Englishwomen.  The  young  lady  of  the  Fraa^a  was  a  curious 
contrast  to  them :  she  started  a  little  as  she  saw  Vaughan,  and  smiled 
brilliantly.  On  the  spur  of  that  smile  Ernest  greeted  his  cousins  with  m 
degree  of  empresaement  that  they  certainly  wouldn't  have  been  honoorad 
by  without  it.  They  were  rather  frightened  at  coming  in  actual  contaet 
with  such  a  monster  of  iniquity  as  a  Paris  Lion,  who,  they'd  heard,  bad 
out- Juan'd  Don  Juan,  and  gave  him  but  a  frigid  welcome.     Mr.  Gordon 
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had  doubtless  heardi  too,  of  Vaughan's  misdemeanours,  for  he  looked 
stoical  and  acidulated  as  he  bowed.  But  the  voung  girl's  eyes  reeondled 
Ernest  to  all  the  rest,  as  she  frankly  retumea  a  look  with  whkh  he  was 
wont  to  win  his  wav  through  women's  hearts,  'midst  the  hum  of  ball- 
rooms, in  the  soft  tete-a-t^te  in  boudoirs,  and  oyer  the  sparlding  Sillery 
oipetits  soupers.  So,  for  the  sake  of  his  new  quarry,  he  disregarded  the 
cold  looks  of  the  others,  and  made  himself  so  charming,  that  nobody 
could  withstand  the  fascination  of  his  manner  till  their  dinner  was  senred, 
and  then,  telling  his  cousins  he  would  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  calling 
on  them  the  next  day,  he  left  the  cafe  to  drive  over  to  Gentilly,  to  inspect 
a  grey  colt  of  De  Kerroualle's. 

**  La  cherelure  dor^  is  quite  as  pretty  by  daylight,  Ernest,"  said  De 
Concressault  ^'  Bon  dieu !  it  is  such  a  rehef  to  see  eyes  that  are  not 
tinted,  and  a  skin  whose  pink  and  white  is  not  bom  from  the  mysterious 
rites  of  the  toilet" 

Yaughan  nodded,  with  his  Manilla  between  his  teeth, 

"  That  cousin  of  yours  is  queer  style,  mon  gargon,"  said  De  Keiv 
zoualle.  ''  How  some  of  those  islanders  contrive  to  iron  themselves  into 
the  stiffness  and  flatness  they  do^  is  to  me  the  profoundest  enigma.  But 
what  Church  of  England  meaning  lies  hid  in  his  coat-tails  ?  They  are, 
for  all  the  world,  like  our  r^v&rends  peres !     What  is  it  for  p" 

"  High  Church.  Next  door  shop  to  yours,  you  know.  Our  eccle- 
siastics are  given  to  balancing  themselves  on  a  tight  rope  between  their 
'mother'  and  their  'sister,'  till  they  tumble  over  into  their  aster's 
open  arms — ^the  Catholics  say  into  salvation,  the  Protestants  into  damna- 
tion ;  into  neither,  I  myself  opine,  poor  ^mpletons.  Ruskinstone  is  fear- 
fully architectural.  The  sole  things  he'll  see  here  will  be  facades,  gur- 
goyles,  and  clerestories,  and  his  soul  knows  no  warmer  loves  than  '  stone 
dolls,'  as  Newton  calls  them.  I  say,  Gaston,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
love  of  the  Frangais;  isn't  she  chic^  isn't  she  mignonne,  isn't  she 
spirituelle  ?" 

"Yes,"  assented  De  Kerroualle,  ''prettier  than  either  Bluette  or 
Madame  de  M^lusine  would  allow,  or — ^reluh." 

Ernest  frowned.  "  Fve  done  with  Bluette ;  she's  a  pretty  face,  bat 
—ah,  bah !  one  can't  amuse  oneself  alwi^s  with  a  little  paysanne,  for 
she's  nothmg  better,  after  all ;  and  I'm  half  afraid  the  Mflusine  begins  to 
bore  me." 

''  Better  not  tell  her  so,  mon  ami,"  said  De  Kerroualle ;  **  she'd  be  a 
nasty  enemy." 

"  Pooh  I  a  woman  like  that  loves  and  forgets." 

"  Sans  doute ;  bat  they  also  sometimes  revenge.  Poor  little  Bluette 
you  may  safely  turn  over ;  but  Madame  la  Baronne  won't  so  easily  be 
jilted." 

Vaughan  laughed*  "  Oh,  Pm  not  going  to  break  her  heart  Don't 
you  know,  Gaston,  '  on  a  bien  de  la  peine  k  rompre,  mdme  quand  on  ne 
s'aime  plus.* " 

"  I  shouldn't  have  said  you  found  it  so,"  smiled  De  Concressault,  '*  for 
you  change  your  loves  as  you  change  your  gloves.  La  chevelure  dor^e 
thU  be  the  nezt^  eh  ?" 

"  Poor  littie  thing  I"  said  Ernest,  bitterly.  "  I  wish  her  a  better 
fiite." 
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He  wcftit  to  eall  on  la  cfaevelare  dor6e,  nevertheless,  the  morning^after, 
and  fbcmd  her  in  the  salon  alone>  greatiy  to  his  surprise  and  pleasure. 
Niiis'Oot^oa  VHi9  pretty  even  in  the  morning— as  Byron  says — and  she 
wais  ratieh  more,  she  was  fascinating,  and  as  perfectly  demohstratire  and 
itatm^  as  any  peasant  ^rl  out  of  the  meadows  of  Aries,  ignorant  of  the 
magio  words  tcafette,  cosmetiqae,  and  crinoline. 

She  received  him  with  evident  pleasure  and  perfect  utireserve,  which 
even  this  daring  and  sceptical  Lion  could  not  twist  or  contort  into  bold- 
ness, and  began  to  talk  fast  and  gaily. 

'<  Do  I  like  Paris?"  she  said,  in  answer  to  his  question.  ^<  Oh  yes ;  or 
at  least  I  should,  if  I  could  see  it  differently.  I  detest  sight-seeing,  crowd- 
ing one's  brains  with  pictures,  statues,  palaces,  Holy  Families  jostling 
Polichinelle,  races,  mixing  up  with  mmd  masses,  Versailles,  clouding  St. 
Cloud — the  Trianon  rattled  through  in  five  minutes — all  in  inextricable 
muddle,  /should  like  to  see  Fans  at  leisure,  with  some  one  with  whom 
I  had  a  ^  rapport,'  my  thoughts  undisturbed,  and  my  historical  associa- 
tions firesh  and  fervent." 

'^  I  wish  I  were  honoured  with  the  office  of  your  guide,"  said  Ernest, 
smiling.     '^  Do  you  think  you  would  have  a  '  rapport*  with  me  P" 

She  smiled  in  return.  ''Yes,  I  think  I  should.  I  cannot  tell  why. 
But  as  it  is,  my  warmest  souvenir  of  Cond^  is  chilled  by  the  offer  of  an 
ice,  and  my  tenderest  thought  of  Louise  de  La  Valli^re  is  shivered  with 
the  suggestion  of  dinner." 

Vaughan  laughed.  ''  Bravo  !*'  thought  he.  ''  Thank  God  this  is  no 
tame  English  icicle. — I  would  give  much,"  he  said,  "  to  be  able  to  take 
my  cousin's  place,  and  show  you  Paris.  We  would  have  no  such  vulgar 
gastronomical  interruptions;  we  would  go  through  it  all  perfectly.  I 
would  make  you  hear  the  very  whispers  with  which  La  Valliere,  under 
the  old  oaks  of  St.  Germain,  unknowingly  told  her  love  to  Louis.  In  the 
forest  glades  of  St  Cloud  you  should  see  Cinq-Mars  and  the  Royal  Hunt 
riding  out  in  the  chasse  de  nuii  ;  in  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  prisons  you 
should  hear  Andr^  Chenier  reciting  his  last  verses,  and  see  Egalite  com* 
pleting  his  last  toilet.  The  glittering  '  Cotillons'  on  the  terraces  of  Ver* 
sailles,  the  fierce  canaille  surging  through  the  salons  of  the  Tuileries,  the 
Templars  dying  in  the  green  meadows  at  the  back  of  St  Antoine — they 
should  all  nse  up  for  you  under  my  incantations." 

Positively  Ernest,  bored  and  b]as6,  accustomed  only  to  look  at  Paris 
through  the  gas-lights  of  his  Lion^s  life,  warmed  into  romance  to  please 
the  eyes  that  now  beamed  upon  him. 

''Ah!  that  would  be  delightful,"  said  the  girl,  her  eyes  sparkling. 
"  Mr.  Ruskinstone,  you  know,  is  terrible  to  me,  for  he  goes  about  with 
'  Ruskin'  in  one  hand,  '  Murray'  in  the  other,  and  a  Phrase-book  or  two 
in  his  pocket  (of  course  he  wants  it,  as  he's  a  '  classical  scholar'),  and  no 
matter  whatever  associations  cling  around  a  place,  only  looks  at  it  in 
regard  to  its  architectural  points.  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  said,  inter- 
rupting herself  with  a  blush,  "I  forgot  he  was  your  cousin;  but  really 
that  constant  cold  stone  does  tease  me  so." 

At  that  moment  the  heavy  father,  as  Ernest  irreverently  styled  the 
tall,  pompous  head  of  one  of  the  first  banks  in  London,  who  was  worth  a 
million  if  he  was  worth  a  sou,  entered,  and  the  Rev.  Eusebius  after  him, 
who  had  been  spending  a  lively  morning  taking  notes  among  the  catacombs* 
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He  was  prepared  to  be  as  cold  as  a  refirigerator,  and  the  banker  tafdiow 
his  example,  at  finding  this  bete  noire  of  the  Chau^sde  d*  Antim  tbUh^^tbto 
with  Nina.  But,  Ernest  had  a  sort  of  haughty  high  breeding  «nd  •  oare^ 
less  dignity  which  warned  people  off  from  any.  Uberties  with,  him^  a«d 
Gordon  remembered  that  he  knew  Paris  and  its  haute  volie  bo  well  timt. 
he  might  be  a  useful  acquaintance  if  kept  at  arm's  length  bwsk  Nina^' 
and  afterwards  dropped.  Unlucky  man  I  he  actually  thought  bis  weak 
muscles  were  strong  enough  to  cope  with  a  Lion's  I 

Vaughan  took  his  leave,  after  offering  his  box  at  the  Op^ra^Comique 
to  Mr.  Gordon^  and  drove  to  the  Jockey  Club,  pondering  much  on  this 
new  species  of  the  beau  sexe.  He  was  too  used  to  women  not  to  kn4w 
at  a  glance  that  she  had  nothing  bold  about  her,  and  yet  he  was 
too  sceptical  to  credit  that  a  girl  could  possibly  exist  who  was  neither  & 
coquette  nor  a  prude.  As  soon  as  the  door  closed  on  him  his  friends  began - 
to  open  their  batteries  of  scandal. 

'<  How  sad  it  is  to  see  life  wasted  as  my  cousin  wastes  his,"  said  the 
Warden,  balancing  a  paper-knife  thoughtfully,  with  a  depressed  air; 
''frittered  away  on  mere  trifles,  as  valueless  and  empty  as  soap-bubbles, 
but  not,  alas !  so  innocent." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?"  Nina  asked,  quickly. 

"  What  do  I  mean,  Miss  Gordon?"  repeated  Eusebius,  reproachfuUy ; 
"  what  can  I  mean,  but  the  idle  whirl  of  gaiety,  the  vitiating  pleasures, 
the  debts  and  the  vices  which  are  to  be  laid  at  poor  Ernest's  door.  Ever 
since  we  were  boys  together,  and  he  was  expelled  from  Rugby  for  going 
to  Coventry  fair  and  staying  there  all  night,  he  has  been  going  rapidly 
down  the  road  to  ruin." 

*'  He  looks  very  comfortable  in  his  descent,"  smiled  the  young  lady. 
""Pray  why,  after  all,  shouldn't  horses,  operas,  and  Manillas,  be  as  legiti- 
mate objects  to  set  one's  affections  upon  as  Norman  arches  and  Gre<« 
gonan  chants  ?  He  has  his  dissipations,  you  have  yours.  Chaoun  ^  son 
goutr 

'  The  Warden  had  his  reasons  for  conciliating  the  young  heiress,  so  he 
made  a  feeble  effort  to  smile.  "  You  know  as  well  as  I  that  yon  do  not 
think  what  you  say,  Miss  Gordon.  Were  it  merely  Vaughan's  tastes  that 
were  in  fault  it  would  not  be  of  such  fearful  consequences^  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  his  principles." 

"  He  is  utterly  without  any,"  said  Miss  Selina  Ruskinstone,  who,  ten 
years  before,  had  been  deeply  and  hopelessly  in  love  with  Ernest,  and 
never  forgave  him  for  not  reciprocating  the  passon. 

"  He  is  a  sceptic,  a  gambler,  a  spendthrift ;  and  a  more  heartless  flirt 
never  lived,"  averred  Miss  Augusta,  who  hated  the  whole  of  Ernesfs 
sex-— even  the  Chapter-— /Mmr  cause** 

*'  Gentlemen  can  t  help  seeming  flirts  sometimes,  some  women  pay  such 
attention  to  them,"  said  Nina,  with  a  mischievous  laugh.  '<  Poor  Mr. 
Vaughan !  I  hope  he's  not  as  black  as  he  is  painted.  His  physiognomy 
tells  a  different  tale ;  he  is  just  my  ideal  of  '  Ernest  Maltravers.'  How 
kind  his  eyes  are ;  have  you  ever  looked  into  them,  Selina?" 

Miss  Ruskinstone  gave  an  angry  sneer,  vouchsafing  no  other  response. 

^'  My  dear  Nina,  how  IbolishTy  you  talk,  about  looking  into  a  young 
man's  eyes/'  frowned  her  father.     '*  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you." 

Her  own  eyes  opened  in  astonishment.     ''  Why  mayn't  I  look  at 
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ihem?    It  10  l^  die  eyes  thst,  like  s  dog^  I  kaow  whom  to  Eke  and 

**  And  pray  doee  year  pteteienee  guide  you  to  see  a  aaint  in  a  ruined 
Lkin  of  the  CkwauiB  d'Ajitin?^  Boeered  Selina,  with  anoHier  contemp- 

tnoee  sniff. 

**  Not  m  mask,  Fvi  not  good  enough  to  appreciate  the  race,'*  hughed 
Ntntb  ^  B«t  I  do  not  beHe^e  your  cousin  to  be  all  you  paint  him ;  or, 
afe'leasti  if  oirouiiislflnoes  have  led  him  into  eztraTagance^  I  have  a  con- 
Ticftieii  thaA  he  has  a  trarm  heart  and  a  noble  character  an  fond.'* 
•J*  a  ^^  ^^  hope  0^''  aaid  the  Warden,  meekly,  with  an  expression  which 
l^ainly  said  how  vain  a  hope  it  was. 

*'  I  think  we  hare  wasted  a  great  deal  too  much  conrersation  on  a 
thankleM  sobjeot>"  said  Selina,  with  asperity.  ^' Don't  you  think  it 
tame>  Mr.  Gordon,  for  us  to  go  to  the  Lonrre  ?" 

That  day,  as  they  were  driving  along  the  Boulevards,  they  passed 
Ernest  with  Blaette  in  his  carriage  going  to  the  Fr6  Catalan :  they  all 
knew  her,  from  having  seen  her  play  at  the  Od^on.  Selina  and  Augusta 
tuned  down  their  mouths,  and  turned  up  thrir  eves.  Qordon  pulled  up 
his  collar,  and  looked  a  Brutus  in  spectacles.  Nma  coloured,  and  looked 
vexed.  Triumph  glittered  in  Eusebius's  meek  eyes,  but  he  sighed  a 
pastor's  sigh  over  a  lost  soul. 

HL 

Thb  morning  after,  as  they  were  going  into  the  Exposition  des  Beaux 
Arts,  they  met  Vaughan ;  and  no  ghost  would  have  been  more  unwelcome 
to  the  Warden  than  the  distingu6  figure  of  hb  fashionable  cousin.  Klna 
was  the  only  one  who  looked  pleased  to  recognise  him,  and  she,  as  she 
returned  his  smile,  forgot  that  the  evening  before  it  had  been  given 
toBluette. 

''  Are  you  coming  in,  too  P"  she  asked. 

''  I  was  not,  but  I  will  with  pleasure,"  said  Ernest  And  into  the 
Exhibition  with  them  he  went,  to  Ruskinstone's  wrath  and  Gordon's 
annoyanoe. 

Vaughan  was  a  oonniHSseur  in  art.  The  Warden  knew  no  more  than 
what  he  took  verbatim  ftom  the  god  of  his  idolatry,  Mr.  John  Ruskin. 
It  was  very  natural  that  Nina  should  fisten  to  the  niend  of  Ingres  and 
Vemet  insteadfof  to  the  second-hand  worshipper  of  Turner.  Vaughan, 
by  instinct,  dr^f»ped  his  customary  tone  of  compHment^-compliment  he 
never  used  to  women  he  delighted  to  honour — and  talked  so  charmingly, 
that  Nina  utteily  forget  ihe  luckless  Eusebius,  and  started  when  a  kw, 
sweet  voice  said,  close  beside  her,  **  What,  Ernest,  you  here  P 

She  turned,  and  saw  s  woman  about  eight-and-twenty,  dressed  in  per- 
fection of  taste,  with  an  exquisite  figure,  and  a  face  of  brunette  beauty; 
die  rouge  most  undiseoveraole,  and  the  eyes  artistically  tinted  to  make 
ihem  look  larger,  which,  Heaven  knows,  was  needless.  She  darted  a 
quick  look  at  Yangfaan's  compatiioa,  which  Nina  gave  back  with  a  dash 
of  hauteur.    A  shade  came  over  his  face  as  he  answered  her  gpreeting. 

*'  Will  you  not  introduce  me  to  your  friend  ?"  said  the  new  comv. 
''  She  is  of  your  nation,  I  fancy,  and  you  know  I  am  entdt^e  of  every- 
thing English." 
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Sni«8t  looked  niher  gtoorny  «t  liw  compUmeiiti  Wfe^  tarnniff  to  Nina, 
begged  to  introdooe  her  to  Medame  de  M^lunneu  Tiie  gvf,  Mndaeaie 
liftroiiDe»  taiday  in  all  the  Eaglitii  gbrs  poiota  aa  wwfUky  as  a  graem  at 
TatteraJi's  does  a  two-yeer-old's,  was  cmtdng  wMUj  to  Niaay  vAea 
the  others  came  up.  Gordon,  though  wont  to  hoast  that  he  beIofl^|ed  to 
liie  atialocracj  of  monej,  was  alws^  readj  to  ftU  in  the  dast  befue  the 
noblesse  of  Itood^  and  was  gratified  at  the  introdooliony  roraemhwrng  to 
haTe  read  in  the  Mcmiieur  the  nama  of  De  If  ^lasiBa  at  the  ball  aik  <he 
Tuileries.  And  the  widow  was  very  dmnBiag  ev«a  to  die  prafesndiy 
stoical  eyes  of  a  firutus  of  sixty-two.  She  soon  floated  off,  however,  with 
her  party,  givii^  Vanghan  a  gay  ^  A  oe  eoir !"  and  laqoestiag  to  he 
allowed  the  honour  of  calling  on  the  Goidons. 

*'  Is  she  a  great  friend  <^  yoara  ?'  nskei  Nina,  when  ihe  and  1m  w«re 
a  litde  in  adyanoe  of  the  otliers. 

**  I  faa^Fe  known  ber  some  time.*' 

**  And  you  are  very  intimate,  I  auj^ose,  os  afae  caUed  yon  by  your 
Cfarisdaa  name  ?" 

He  soonled  a  smiie  that  pnsded  Nina.    ^'  Oh !  we  soon  get  fiun^i 

"  Where  are  yen  gomg  to  see  her  again  this  evening  ?"  ehe  posevered, 
playing  widi  her  parasol  fringe* 

^  At  her  own  boose— a  house  that  will  charm  you.  By  the  way,  it 
once  bel<mged  to  Bossy  Kabutin,  and  it  has  all  Louts  Qnatorae  fbo*- 
niture." 

**Isitadhroer?— abalir 

*'  No,  an  Opera  supper — ^  is  famed  for  her  Silkry  and  ber  mots. 
Ten  to  one  I  mail  not  go  ;  what  amnses  one  once  paUs  with  repetition." 

"  I  don't  understand  that,"  said  Nina,  quickly;  *'  what  I  like,  I  bke 
pour  toujours.** 

'^  Pauvre  enfant !  you  little  know  life,"  muttered  Ernest.  "  Ah !  Mfes 
Gordon,  you  are  at  the  happy  age  when  ene  can  believe  in  fedings  and 
friendships,  and  all  the  oharroing  little  romances  of  existeaee.  But  I 
have  passed  it,  and  so  tiiat  I  am  amused  for  a  moment,  so  that  some- 
thing takes  time  off  my  hands,  I  look  no  further,  and  expect  no  more.  1 
know  well  enough  the  champagne  will  cease  to  sparkle,  hut  I  drink  it 
while  it  foams,  and  don't  trouble  myself  to  lament  over  it.  Qa'tmporte? 
when  one  bottle's  empty,  there  is  another !" 

*'  Ah !  it  is  SQch  women  as  Madame  de  Melonne  wiio  have  taught  you 
that  doctrine,"  cried  Nina,  with  an  energy  ^at  ratfier  ataxtled  Eniest, 
tixHigh  Ihs  nerves  were  as  strong  as  any  man's  in  Fans.  *^  Hy  rooiances, 
as  you  term  tliem,  still  I  believe  sleep  in  your  heart,  bat  the  world  you 
live  in  has  stifled  them.  Do  you  think  amusement  will  alwawi  be 
enough  for  you  ?— do  you  think  you  will  never  want  something  better 
than  your  empty  champagne  foam  ?" 

*^  I  hope  I  snail  not,  mademoiselle,"  said  Vaughan,  Utterly,  "<for  I 
am  oertva  I  do  not  befieve  in  it,  and  am  quite  enxe  I  should  never  get 
it.  Leave  me  to  tiie  roses  of  my  Tritericse;  they  are  all  I  shall  ever 
enjoy,  and  they,  at  tike  best,  are  withered." 

**  Nina,  love/'  interrupted  Selina,  coming  vp  with  mueh  amiabilihs 
*  I  was  Migtd  to  come  and  tell  you  not  to  be  g^t  so  energetic,  illl 
the  people  in  the  room  are  looking  at  you." 

VOL.  XI.VI.  2  A 
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^f  I  dart  say  they  are^"  said  Vaughan,  calmly.     "  It  is  not  often  the 

.  Parimns  have  tbe  pjea^ure  of  seeing  beauty  unafifeoted,  and  fascinations 

caneless  of  their  own  charms.     Nature,  Selina,  is  unhappily  as  rare  one 

side^  the  Channel  as  the  other,  and.  we  men  appreciate  it  when  we  do 

ooe  ID* 

WJben  .Vaiighan  parted  from  them  soon  after,  he  swore  at  himself  for 
three  things.  First,  for  having  driven  Bluette,  en  plein  jour,  through  the 
Boulevard^  thwgh  he  had  driven  Bluette,  and  such  as  Bluette,  a  thou- 
sand times  before ;  secondly,  for  having  been .  so  weak  as  to  introduce 
J  Madame  de  Melusine  to  tlie  Gordons;  and^  thirdly,  for  having — he  the 
thorough^paced  Lian^  whose  manual  was  Rochefoucauld,  and  tutor  in 
love,  De  SLeck'— actually  talked  romance  as  if  he  were  Werter  or  Paul 
Flema^ing,  or  some  other  sentimental  simpleton. 

Vaughan,  to  his  great  disgust,  felt  a  fit  of  blue  devils  stealing  on  him, 
hurled  one  or  two  rose  notes  waiting  for  him  into  the  fire  with  an  oath, 
amoked  half  a  dozen  Manillas  fiercely,  and  then,  to  get  excitement,  went 
to  a  dinner  at  the  Eoeher  de  CancaJe,  played  ^cart^  with  a  beau  joueur, 
went  to  an  Opera  supper — not  the  De  M^lusine's — :then  to  Mabille,  and 
came  home  at  seven  in  the  morning  after  a  night  such  as  would  have 
raised  every  hair  off  Brutus's  head,  given  a  triumphant  glitter  to  the 
Warden's  small  blue  eyes,  and  possibly  even  staggered  the  hot  faith  of  his 
young  champion.  Pauline  de  Melusine  was  as  good  as  ber  word — she 
did  call  on  the  Gordons — and  Brutus,  stoic  though  he  was,  was  well 
pleased ;  for  the  baronne,  though  her  nobility  only  dated  from  tbe  Re- 
storation, and  was  not  received  by  the  exclusive  Legitimists  of  the  old 
Faubourg  St.  Germun,  had  a  very  pleasant  set  of  her  own,  and  figured 
among  the  nouvelle  noblesse  and  bourgeois  deoores  who  fill  the  vacant 
places  of  the  De  Rochefoucauld,  the  De  Rohan,  and  the  Montmorency, 
in  the  "  imperial"  salons  of  tbe  Tuileries,  where  once  the  noblest  blood 
in  Europe  was  gathered. 

"  It  is  painful  to  me  to  frequent  Ernest's  society,"  the  Warden  was 
wont  to  say,  "  for  every  word  he  utters  impresses  me  but  more  sadly  xnth 
the  conviction  of  his  lost  state.  But  we  are  commanded  to  be  m  the 
world  thougii  not  of  it^  and,  if  I  shun  him,  how  can  I  hope  to  benefit 
him?"    . 

''  True ;  and,  as  your  cousin^  it  would  scarcely  be  charitable  to  avoid 
him  entirely,  terriUe  as  we  know  his  habits  to  be.  But  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  be  too  intimate,  and  I  do  not  wish  Nina  tp  be  too  much  with 
him,"  the  banker,  was  accustomed  to  answer. 

"  AngUeey  Vaughan  gets  us  good  introductions,  and  makes  Paris  plea- 
sant to  us;  well  use  him  while  we  want  him;  when  we  don't,  we  wiU  give 
him  his  cong6." 

That's  the  reading  of  most  of  our  dear  friends'  compliments  and 
caresses,  isn't  it  ? 

Vaughan  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  would  like  to  make  a  catspaw 
of  him,  and  was  the  last  man  likely  to  play  that  simple  and  certainly  not 
ag^reeable  r61e  unless  it  suited  him.  But  he  had  reasons  of  his  own  for 
foici^  Gordon  to  be  civil  and  obliged  to  him,  despite  the  prejudices  of 
that  English,  and  therefore,  of  course,  opinionated  gentleman.  It  amnaed 
him  to  mortify  Eusebius,  whom  he  saw  at  a  glance  was  bewitched  with 
the  prospect  of  Nina's  dot,  and  it  amused  him  very  much  to  see  Nina's 
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oydns  laughter  as  he  lettied  over  her  cfaAr  at  theOp^-Comiqae,  to 
hear  her  animate  satire  on  Madatoie  de  Mi^lashie,  ^  whom,  knowing 
nothing  of  her,  Hie  voung  lady  had  oonee^ed  hot  avei^lon^  and  to  liftClsn 
to  her  enthnsiasm  When  flhe  poured  out  to  him  her  viWd  imagimtags*" 

Gradually  the  cafiSs,  and  the  Boulevarda,  and  the  boudoirs  missed  Emtet 
-while  he  accompanied  Nina  through  the  glades  of  8t.  Cloud,  tfr  down 
the  S^ne  to  Asni^res,  or  up  the  slopes  of  P^re  la  Chiuse,'  in  hig  new 
pursuit ;  and  often  at  night  he  would  k^Lve  the  coulisses^  or  a  Unsqueoet,  or 
the  gas-lights  of  the  Maison  Dar4e,  and  the  Closerie  des  Lilas,  to  watch 
her  thorough  enjoyment  of  a  vaudeville,  her  fervent  feeling  in  an  opera, 
'  or  to  waltz  with  her  at  a  ball,  and  note  her  glad  recognition  of  him. 

To  this  girl  Ernest  opened  his  heart  and  mind  as  he— -bemg  a  reserve, 
proud,  and  sceptical  man — had  never  done  to  any  one ;  there  was  a  sym- 
pathy and  conndence  between  them,  and  she  learned  much  of  his  inner 
nature  as  she  talked  to  him  soft  and  low  under  the  forest  trees  of  Fon- 
tmnebleau,  such  talk  as  could  not  be  heard  in  Bluette^s  boudoir,  under  the 
wax*Kffhts  of  the  Quartier  Breda,  or  in  the  flow  of  the  Sillery  at  la 
M^lusine's  sonpers.  All  this  was  new  to  the  tired  JOian,  and  amused 
him  immensely.  La  chevelure  dor^e  was  twisting  the  golden  meshes  of 
its  net  rotmd  him,  as  De  Concressault  told  him  one  day. 

<^  Nonsense,"  said  Ernest ;  *'  have  I  not  two  loves  already  on  my  hands 
more  than  1  want?" 

**  Dethrone  them,  and  promote  la  petite." 

Vaughan  turned  on  his  friend  with  his  eyes  flashing. 

^'  Bon  Dieu !  do  you  take  her  for  a  ballet-girl  or  a  grisette  ?" 

*^  Weill  if  you  don't  like  that,  marry  her  then,  mon  cher.  You  will 
satisfy  your  rancy,  and  get  cinquante  mille  francs  de  rente*-at  a  saori- 
fice,  of  course ;  but,  que  veux-tu  ?  There  is  no  medal  without  its  reverse, 
though  a  '  lion  marie  *  is  certainly  an  anomaly,  an  absurdity)  and  an  in- 
tonsetnty." 

*'  Tais-toi,"  said  Ernest,  impatiently  ;  *'  tu  es  fbu  I  Caught  in  the  toils 
of  a  wretched  intrigante,  in  the  power  of  any  tailor  in  the  Rue  Vivienne, 
any  jeweller  in  the  Palais  Royal,  my  money  spent  on  follies,  my  life 
wasted  in  play,  the  turf,  and  worthless  women,  I  have  much  indeed  to 
offer  to  a  young  g^l  who  has  wealth,  beauty,  genius,  and  heart  !'* 

'*  All  the  more  reason  why  you  should  make  a  good  coup,"  said  Emile, 
Calmly,  after  listening  with  pitying  surprise  to  his  fnend  in  his  new  mood. 
'*  Ton  have  a  handsome  face,  a  fashionable  r^utation,  and  a  good  naixie. 
Bah !  you  can  do  anything.  As  for  your  life,  all  women  like  a  maiiivais 
suiet,  and  unless  the  De  M^lusine  turn  out  a  BrinviUiers,  I  don't  see 
what  you  have  to  fear." 

**  When  I  want  your  counsel,  Emile,  I  will  ask  it,"  said  Vaughan, 
shortly ;  '^  but,  as  I  have  no  intention  of  going  in  for  the  prize,  there  is 
no  need  for  you  to  bet  on  the  chance  of  the  throw." 

**  Cmnme  tu  veux !"  said  the  Parisian,  shrugging  hb  shondden.  *^  That 
homme  de  paille,  your  priestly  cousin,  will  take  her  baok  to  the  English 
fogs,  and  make  her  a  much  better  husband  than  you'd  ever  be,  mon 
gar^on." 

Vaughan  moved  restlessly. 

^<  The  idiot !  if  I  thought  so-^— The  devil  take  you,  Emile  I  why  4p 
yon  talk  of  such  things  ?" 

2x2 
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At  thai  minute  Ktna  was  tttting  by  one  of  the  wiDdowB  of  ihdr  liotel, 
watefaing  for  Ernest,  with  a  bouquet  he  liad  tent  her  on  a  table  by  ha 
ode ;  •and  the  JBer.  Eusebins  was  talking  in  a  verj  low  tone  to  iier  faAer. 
She  caught  a  few  words.  "  Last  nigkt — ^Vaoghan  at  the  Freves  Pzo- 
veiu^auK — a  aotiper  a«  calnnet — ^Hadexnoiselle  Celiai^  pneoiiere  danieuse 
•^nite  terrible,"  &c.  &e. 

Nina  flashed  scarlet,  and  tamed  round.  ''  If  you  Uane  jonr  oouni, 
Mr.  BttskinBtone,  why  were  you  there  yourself?' 

The  Wacden  o^oured  too.  With  mm,  as  with  a  good  many,  loreign 
air  relaxed  ibe  severity  of  ike  Decalogue,  and  what  was  tin  at  homey 
where  eireryhady  knew  it,  was  none  at  all  abroad — under  the  roae.  Some 
dear  phariseea  will  not  endai^r  their  souls  by  a  carpet-dance  in  England, 
but  if  a  Mttla  bird  followed  them  in  their  holiday  acvofis  the  Channri,  it 
might  ehance  io  see  them  disporting  under  a  docniDO  neir. 

'^I  had  been/'  he  stammered,  ''to  see,  as  you  know,  a  beaotiliil 
specimen  of  ihe  arcboutant  in  a  mined  chapel  of  the  Garmelites,  some 
miles  down  the  Seine.  It  was  very  late,  and  I  was  very  tired,  ao  turned 
into  the  Freres  Pxoyen9aux  to  take  some  Tittle  refreshment,  and  I  (ihefe 
saw  my  unhappy  cousin  in  society  which  ouffki^  Hiss  Gordon,  io  disqualify 
him  for  yours.  It  Lb  very  painful  to  ma  to  roeo&n  suxsh  tlungs  to  you. 
I  never  thought  yon  ovemeard— " 

"  Then,  if  it  is  very  painful  to  you,'*  Nina  burst  m,  impetnansly,  her 
bouche  de  rose,  as  De  Kerroualle  called  it,  cnnriog  haughtDy,  ^'wfay  are 
you  ceaselessly  raking  up  every  pos^le  bit  of  scandal  diat  you  can  agunst 
your  cousin  ?  His  IHe  does  not  clash  with  yomrs,  his  acts  do  not  matter 
to  you,  hb  extim^Bganoe  does  not  rdo  you.  I  used  to  lancy  chanty  should 
cover  a  multitude  of  sine,  but  it  seems  to  wb  that,  now-a-days,  dergy- 
men,  like  Dr.  Watts's  naughty  degs,  only  delight  to  bark  and  bite.^' 

*'  You  ase  cmelly  unjust,*  answered  the  Warden,  in  Aose  amooth  tones 
that  irritate  one  much  worse  than  *'  hard  swearing."  *'  I  have  no  other 
wish  than  Chxistaan  kindness  to  poor  Emeat.  If,  in  my  plaoe  of  pastor, 
I  justly  condemn  has  errors  and  vices,  it  ia  only  throngh  a  knrtng  deaire 
to  ween  him  from  his  downward  course." 

'^Taur  love  is  angularly  vindictive,"  said  his  vehement  young  op- 
ponent, her  cheeks  hot  ana  her  eyes  bright.  ^  No  good  was  ever  yet 
done  to  a  man  by  prodakning  his  ^Kolts  right  and  left  /should  like  you 
mudi  better,  Mr.  JBtaskinstone,  if  you  said,  candidly,  I  don't  like  my 
oontin,  and  I  have  never  forgiven  him  for  thrashing  me  at  Rngby,  and 
playing  football  better  than  I  did," 

Eusebius  winced  at  this  little  touch  up  of  his  bygone  years,  but  lie 
smiled  a  benign,  superior,  pitying  smile.  <<  Such  petitesaes,  I  ifcank 
Heaven,  ase  utterly  beneatli  roe,  and  I  should  have  fancied  Mtas  Gordon 
was  too  generous  to  suppose  them.  God  forbid  tiiat  I  shonki  envy  poor 
Vaughan  his  dazzling  qualities.  I  ascrow  over  him  as  a  relative  and  a 
pareeious  hnnan  sonl,  bat  as  a  minister  of  our  holy  Chnrch,  I  neidier  can, 
nor  will,  eountenanee  his  gross  violations  cf  all  her  diviaest  knra." 
Wkh  which  aid>lioio  peroration  the  Warden,  with  a  ligh,  took  im  a  wosk 
on  *^  The  Early  English  Piscini  and  Aspersoria,"  and  became  immeraed 
therein. 

**  Poor  Mr.  Yanghaa  T  cried  Nina,  impatiently.  ''  Probably  lie  is  too 
wise  to  concern  himself  about  what  people  buzz  in  his  absence,  or  dse  he 
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need  be  cased  in  mail  to  aToId  being  stong  to  death  with  the  mosquito 
bites  of  scandal.** 

Gordon  came  down  on  Ber  with  his  heaty  artfllcry.  "  Silence,  Nina ! 
you  do  not  know  what  you  are  defending.  I  fear  that  no  slander  .can 
darken  Mr.  Vaughan's  character  more  thaa  &e  merits."^ 

"  A  gambler — a  roue — a  lover  o£  marsitd.  women,  of  dancing-girls,'^ 
murmured  Eusebius,  in  an  aside,  meant^  like  those  on  the  stage,  to  tell 
killingly  with  the  audience. 

Nina  flushed  as  scarlet  as  the  cameBias  in  her  bouquet;  and  put  up  her 
head  with  a  haughty  gesture.  "  Here  comes  fb»  subject  of  your  vitupe- 
ration, Mr.  Ruskinstone,  so  yoa  can  repeat  your  denunciiations,  and  favour 
him  with  a  sermon  in  person — imlesS)  indeed^  tiaa  secular  recollections  of 
Rugby  intimidate  the  reltg^ooa  arm." 

I  fear  something  as  irrevefCfnt  as  ^  Lxttli9  derilf  rose  to  the  Warden's  pious 
lips  as  he  flashed  a  fierce  glance  at  her  from  his  pale-blue  eyes,  for  he 
loved  not  her,  but  the  splendid  dot  which  the  bsuiker  was  sure  to  pay 
down  if  his  son-in-law  were  to  hie  taste.  He  caught  his  cousin's  glance  as 
he  came  into  the  salons,  and  in.  the  saperh  scorn  gleaming  in  Ernest's 
dark  eyes,  Euseblns  saw  that  Aey  were  not  merely  enemies,  but — ^rivals  : 
a  Wai^en  with  Church  princi^es^  alt  the  cardinal  virtues,  strict  morality, 
and  money ;  and  a  Lion  with  Fariff  pnnciples  (if  any),  great  fascinations, 
debts,  entanglements,  and  an  empty  parse.  Which  will  win,  with  Nina 
for  the  cup  and  Gordon  for  the  mnpure  ? 


THE    UNKNOWN  KNIGHT. 
Jn  Adventure  of  the  German  Hm^eror  3fazimilut$L     iTemjp,  Henry  Fill.) 

BY  WALTSa  THORXBUIIX. 

The  rose  clouds  hovered  round'  the  sun. 

High  up  amid  the  soft  June  blue. 
The  poppy^  brimmed  with  last  night* s  rain. 

The  clover  ffHstened  with  the  dew, 
As  slowly  to  tne  toomament 

A  knight  in  black  paced  o'er  the  field. 
His  visor  down,  his  pennon  blank. 

No  herald  blazon  on  his  shield. 

He  passed  the  crowds  of  country  folk, 

Red-hot  and  hurr^ring  to  the  ring ; 
He  greeted  sages,  wintry  old. 

And  maidens  blushing  like  the  spring. 
The  blackbirds  pij^d  from  hedge  and  tree. 

He  answered  with  a  lusty  song ; 
When  hearts  are  young,  and  eyes  are  bright. 

The  dullest  way  seems  never  long. 
«  «  *  « 
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Their  crimson  housing  swept  the  field. 

Their  shields  were  blazing  golden  sans, 
Therusset  breastplate^  silver  lined, 

wbre  riveted;  &ftd  both  art  <m(k\  ;  m 

The  tmmpets  let  the  champions  go : 

They  m«t  with  snoh  a  thundfir-ahock. 
As  when  Atlantic  tempests  break 

Upon  the  headland's  emerald  rock. 

The  red  went  down ;  the  knight  in  black 

Eeined  up  aiwi  seixed  another  laaoe  i 
Again  the  sounding  heralds  blew» 

And  woke  the  rabble  from  their  trance. 
A  gilded  champion  hurried  forth. 

And  drove  against  the  conqueror; 
Black  scarcely  moved — ^tbe  fool  was  struck 

As  tempests  hurry  down  the  fir. 

If  you  looked  round  the  eddying  lists, 

lou  saw  a  bruise  on  every  shield, 
Blood  streaming  from  a  dozen  helms. 

The  broken  lances  strewed  the  field. 
The  knight  in  black,  alone  untouched, 

Sat  like  a  statue  on  his  steed ; 
You  would  have  thought  his  steel  was  silk, 

His  lance  no  heavier  than  a  reed. 

A  Titian  sky  ruled  o*er  the  scene 

With  sapphire  heart,  and  piles  of  white 
(Celled  mountain  high ;  a  golden  cream 

Tinged  half  of  them,  a  greyer  light 
Imbued  the  rest.    A  sea  of  nags 

Moved  round  the  ring  as  the  Unknown 
Rode  conqueror,  and  took  the  crown, 

Laying  it  at  the  judge's  throne. 

The  jealous  knights  arose  in  arms. 

Bruised,  torn,  and  blooded,  shook  their  spears, 
And  swore  no  masker  should  receive 

The  prize«    All  shout,  but  no  one  cheers. 
He  stood  up,  and  his  visor  raised. 

Then  cried,  "Ye  haters  of  the  law, 
IliryotmEMFEiioK!    Beware!" 

They  looked,  and  trembled  as  they  saw. 
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but  made  a  mingle-maDgle  and  a  hotoh-potcii  of  it— J  cannot  tell  what. — 

Bp.  Latimss's  Sermons. 

THE  BErTE  WOELD,  A  MTSTEET. 

How  can  any  one,  asks  Madame  de  Stael,  reflect  upon  the  animal 
creation,  and  not  be  lost  in  the  astonishment  excited  by  their  mysterious 
existence  ?  A  poet  has  called  these  our  fellow-lodgers,  les  reves  de  la 
nature,  doni  Vhomme  ett  le  reveiL  To  what  end  have  they  been  created? 
What  mean  those  looks  of  theirs,  seemingly  coTered  by  an  obscure  cloud, 
from  behind  which  some  idea  would  &in  find  an  opening  ?  What  are 
their  relations  to  us-wards  ?  "A  bird  lives  longer  than  a  man  of  genius, 
and  an  indescribable  feeling  of  bizarre  despair  seizes  upon  the  heart 
wbeu,  after  losing  one  we  love,  we  see  the  breath  of  life  still  animating 
an  insect,  that  still  moves  on  the  earth,  whence  the  nobler  being  has  dis- 
appeared/'* 

There  were  nations  of  old,  and  those,  as  Montaigne  phrases  it,  ^*  some 
of  the  most  ancient  and  noble,"  who  **  not  only  received  brutes  into  their 
society,  but  gave  them  a  rank  infinitely  above  them,  esteeming  them 
familiars  and  favourites  of  the  gods."  In  one  place,  the  crocodile  received 
adoration ;  in  another  the  serpent-eating  ibis ;  the  monkey  was  honoured 
with  a  statue  of  gold;  here  a  fish,  and  there  a  dog  were  objects  of 
votive  veneration.  Montaigne — ^fond  as  he  was  of  his  cat — ^had  no  dis- 
position to  go  any  of  these  lengths.  **  But  when,  amongst  the  more 
moderate  opinions,"  he  adds,  ''  I  meet  with  arguments  that  endeavoar  to 
demonstrate  the  near  resemblance  betwixt  us  and  animals,  how  much 
they  share  in  our  greatest  privileges,  and  with  how  great  plausibility  we 
are  put  into  comparison  with  them,  I  abate  a  great  deal  of  our  presump- 
tion, and  willingly  resign  the  title  of  that  imaginary  sovereignty  which 
some  attribute  to  us  over  other  creatures."t  Perhaps  Pascal  had  Mon- 
taigne in  his  mind — as  indeed  he  so  frequently  had — when  he  indited 
this  among  his  other  Thoughts :  ''  It  is  dangerous  to  make  a  man  see  too 
particularly  how  near  is  his  equality  with  the  brutes,  without  also  show- 
ing him  his  greatness.  It  is  dangerous,  again,  to  make  him  see  so  much 
of  nis  greatness  as  to  overlook  his  degradation.  It  is  still  more  dangerous 
to  leave  him  ignorant  of  both.  But  it  is  extremely  advantageous  to  call 
his  attention  to  both."{  Pascal  gladly  merged  speculative  mfficulties  in 
practical  improvement — leaving  the  problem  of  the  brute-world  to  be 
attempted,  not  solved,  by  Descartes  and  others  whom  it  perplexed,  wlule 
he  allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Charron  insists  in  his  peculiar  and  paulo-post-Montugne  way,  on  the 
**  grand  voisinage  et  cousinage^*  between  Man  and  the  other  animals. 

*  Be  Stael:  De  TAllemagne,  lY-*  partie,  ch.  ix.  **  De  la  Contemplation  de  la 
Nature." 
t  Montaigne's  Essays,  by  Cotton,  bk.  il.  ch.  xi.    •*  Of  Cruelty." 
i  Fena^  de  Pascal,  I**  partie,  {  iv.  7. 
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We  presume  that  no  less  freely  than  Me^^tstopheles  talks  of  '^  my  aunt 
the  snake,''  would  Charron  allude — though  in  the  patronising  tone,  per- 
haps, usually  adopted  towards  poor  relations — to  nis  cousin  the  heayer, 
badger,  or  l>ear ;  and  especially,  bis  first  coosia  the  baboon.  But  Charron 
is  more  serious  than  Montaigne,  and  has  far  less  of  irony  and  chuckling 
laisser  alUr  in  his  ruminations.  He  seriously  regards  the  bnite  creadon. 
as  having  so  many  advantages  over  man,  that,  at  times,  he  all  but  accords 
their  condition  his  entire  preference.*  There  are  moods  and  tenses  in 
many  a  man's  nund,  when  tliis  notion  of  preference  is  dallied  with,  as 
haviai^  somethiBg  iii  ii  after  alL  Mis&Bft&ropy  then  eodta  the  qvadnnd 
and  Imi  destiaj  «b  the  azpe&se  of  the  fieatheiless  biped.  CynidsDa  tMtt 
exli^  tka  lot  of  giovelliiig  eonte&t  to  the  prejudice  of  the  sons  of  mflo^ 
dJBqwflted  im  vasa. 

AfTuvru  roE  Qtt  ccrrs  fUBCopunntrtif 

is  one  d  Menandcr'st  invidioiis  comparisons.  Even  Woninwirtlb's  grey* 
hainj  man  of  glee,  old  Matthew,  eould  envy  th«  blackbird  among  leafy 
tctes^  tke  lark  above  the  bill :  **  with  aatura  never  do  thej  wage,"  be 
say^ 

A  foolish  strife ;  they  see 
A.  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  oeaiiliful  and  free. 

But  lee  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws. 

And  often,  g^  no  more, 
We  wear  a  ^e  of  joy  because 

We  have  been  gtad  of  yore.:^ 

In  one  rfthe  very  latest  volumes  of  really  readable  and  quite  notfii-wortfay 
veise,  which  tbe  world  has  received  and  welcomed^  we  find  metfitationa 
to  the  same  efi^t  on  those  creatores  "  so  sound,  and  so  rofanst  ia  hearty." 

The  |»tient  beasts,  that  bear  their  part 
In  this  world's  labour,  never  a^dng 
The  reason  o£  its  ocaseless  tgiking. 

And  lookiag  upwards^  the  questioner  then  aakfr— 

Hast  Tliou  made  man,  tho'  more  in  km^ 

By  reason  of  his  soul  and  mind, 

Yet  less  in  unison  with  life, 

By  reason  of  an  inward  atofe, 

Thau  these,  Tl^  simpler  creatorea,  axe. 

Submitted  to  ius  ase  tad  case  P 

For  these,  indeed,  appear  to  live 

'Ed  the  fall  verge  of  then:  own  power, 
!N^or  ever  need  that  time  should  («ive 

To  lile  one  spase  beyend  the  hour. 
Tim^  do  not  nzue  with  what  is  not; 

ifor  quarrel  with  the  tfifngs  which  are ; 
Their  yesterdays  are  all  forgot ; 

Theur  morrows  are  not  fear'd  from  far : 

♦  See  Sainte-Beuve*s  essay  on  "Chanon,"  1855w 

t  Gnomai,  VL  J  Wordsworth:  The  Fountain. 
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T!\m  do  not;  veepy.  sad  wail,  and  mqan, 
For  wliat  is  past,  or  wiat's  to  Be^ 
Or  wliat*s  not  jet,  and  may  be  nerer ;  '         » 

Ther  do  not  their  own  Hres  dfeown, 
'  IPfor  haggfe  with  fe^rekky  * 

foraEme  UMkBDini  lor  flW.^ 

And  in  anottier  of  his  poems  occur  ttiese  stanza%  prtc&ed  in  the  ssune 
monrnfiilmrnor: 

Why  xauat  the  soul  tluK/  Natiu»  xx^tc^ 

At  variance  witli  her  general  plan? 
A  stranger  to  the  Bower  whose,  love 

Soothes  all  save  Man  ? 

Tfhy  kck  the  strength  of  meaner  creatures  ? 

The  wondering  sheep,  the  grazing  Idnc, 
Are  smer  of  theix  abnph?  ntvea 

Than  I  (rf  mme. 

Tor  an  their  wants  the  poorest  Esnd 
Aikjt&B  supply ;  tbe^  browse  and  breed  j 

i  aeaice.  ^brin^  and  ms^or  faavftfimdy 
What  mofil  I  ]ified.t 

We  are  here  reminded,  however,  27«r  contra^  of  fiome  remarks  by  the 
father  of  this  poet.  In  one  of  Sir  Edward's  earliest  and,  though  not  most 
popular,  yet  ablest  and  most  thoughtfy  works,  the  "  New  Fhoedo,"  we 
find  it  alleged,  that,  miserable  as  too  often,  are  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor,  no  peasant  lives  so  wretehed  a  life  as  the  less  noble 
animals,  whom  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  beEeve  more  phyncally  happy. 
In  how  large  a  proportfon  of  creatures,  he  contend,  is  existence  com- 
posed of  one  ruEBg  passion-— the  most  agonising  of  all  sensations — ^Fear  f 
ISearing  in  mind  that  his  death-doomed  Ambitions  Student  is  €he  speaker, 
we  quote  the  following  {quantum.  waleanC)  reflections:  '*  Observe  how 
uneasily  this  poor  squirrel  looks  around  him.  He  is  subject  to  perpetual 
terror  from  a  large  Angola  cat,  which  my  housekeeper  chooses  to  retain 
in  onr  domestic  service,  and  which  has  twice  very  nearly  devoured  my 

nervous  Httle  hermit.'' "  No ;  human  life  is  but  a  Rembrandt 

kind  of  picture  at  the  beat ;  yet  we  have  no  cause  to  think  there  are 
brighter  colours  in  the  brute  workl.  FisK  are  devoured  by  intestinal 
worms ;  birds  are  subject  to  continual  diseases,  some  of  a  very  torturing 
nature.  Look  at  yon  ant-hiD,  what  a  melancholy  mockery  of  our  kind — 
what  eternal  wars  between  one  hill  and  another— -what  wsaag^— what 
violence  f  You  knpw  the  red  ants  invade  the  camps  of  the  black,  and 
bear  off' the  young  of  these  Httle  negroes  to  be  slaves  to  their  victors. "!( 
The  fact  may  at  first  sight  wear  the  look  of  a  paradox,  that  whereas 
impugners  of  revelation,  of  a  certain  school,  will  be  found  to  argue  in 
favour  oi  animal  happiness,  the  defenders  of  it  lay  stress  on  animal  suffer- 
ings. WoUaston,  for  instance,  says  that  unless  these  is  a  future  state, 
which  implies  the  most  extended  of  aQ  schemes  of  Providence,  the  plea- 
sures of  liffutes,  though  but  sensual, are  more  complete  than  ours;  ''they 
go  wholly  into  them,"  he  says;  "  their  sufferings  are  not  heightened  by 

•  Owen  Meredith  (Rob,  Bui  war  Lytton):  The  Wanderer:  "Babylonia." 

t  Ibid.  "  The  Heart  and  Nature." 

X  The  New  Phcedo,  ch.  i.    C^tudait,  p^  291.) 
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reflection ;  they  are  not  perplexed  by  cares  of  families  and  posterity,  are 
not  anxious  about  a  future  state,  haye  no  disappointment;  and  at  last 
some  sudden  and  unforeseen  blow  finishes  them,  before  tii^  even  knew 
they  were  mortal."*  On  the  other  hand,  ikioae  who,  li£[e  Professor 
Rogers,  insist  on  the  dark  side  of  Nature,  as'  an  insoluble  problem  to 
mere  benevolent  theism,  bid  us  consider  the  fearfol  destruction  inyolred 
in  the  law  of  animated  Ufe  by  which  one  species  preys  upon  another — ^the 
immense  tribes  of  paarasite  animals,  whose  whole  existence  is  firamed  upon 
the  disease  and  torture  of  other  creaturea— the  diseases  in  genial,  which, 
though  allowed  to  hare  a  moral  purpose  with  regard  to  men,  yet  abo 
torment  with  fruitless  saffinings  all  tne  ixratioaal  creation.  **  Where," 
th^  ask,  <Moes  Nature  show  a  tender  regard  for  life,  when  amidst  the 
larish  multitudes  she  pours  forth  into  being,  myriads  perish  in  the  first 
struggle,  and  at  every  stage  of  existence,  to  be  instantly  replaced  by 
myriads  more  P — a  manner  of  creation,  as  it  were,  in  sport  or  mocke^, 
and  not  confined  to  zoophytes  and  reptiles,  to  the  lower  animals,  but  con* 
tinued  to  the  highest  that  tenant  the  earth. "f  Indeed,  the  whole  question 
is  encompassed  with  difficulties  so  many,  intricate,  and  as  it  vrere  two- 
edged,  or  cutting  both  ways,  that  none  other,  probably,  is  more  fertile  in 
paradoxes,  reluctant  concessions,  and  unexpected  conclusions. 

Few,  at  present,  who  believe  in  the  immateriality  of  the  human  aan]^ 
Mr.  Haliam  has  said,  would  deny  the  same  to  an  elephant;  though 
he  owns  that  the  discoverers  of  soology  have  pushed  this  to  consequences 
which  some  might  not  readily  adopt.  **  The  spiritual  being  of  a  sponge 
revolts  a  little  our  prejudices ;  yet  there  is  no  resting-place,  and  we  must 
admit  this,  or  be  content  to  sink  ourselves  into  a  mass  of  medullary  fibre." 
Brutes,  he  further  observes,  have  been  as  slowly  emancipated  in  philosophy 
as  some  classes  of  mankind  have  been  in  civil  polity ;  tbeir  souls  being 
almost  universally  disputed  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
even  by  those  who  did  not  absolutely  bring  them  down  to  machinery. 
*'  Even  within  the  recollection  of  many,  it  was  common  to  deny  them  any 
kind  of  reasoning  faculty,  and  to  solve  dieir  most  sagacious  actions  by  the 
vague  word  instinct.  We  have  come  of  late  yean  to  think  better  of  our 
humble  companions ;  and,  as  usual  in  similar  cases,  the  preponderant  bias 
seems  rather  too  much  of  a  levelling  character."} 

Apropos  of  a  *'  little  Blenheim  cocker,"  whose  <*  moral  tact  was  most 
amazing,"  and  his  likings  and  dislikings  ^'  really  almost  tmerring,"  Mr. 
Carlyle  (apparently  his  owner)  has  these  remarks :  **  On  the  whoW,  there 
is  more  in  this  universe  than  our  philosophy  has  dreamt  of.  A  dog's  instinct 
is  a  voice  of  Nature  too;  and  farther,  tV  has  never  babbled  itself  away  in 
idle  jaigon  and  hypothesis,  but  always  adhered  to  the  practical,  and  grown 
in  silence  by  continual  communion  with  fact.  We  do  the  animals  injustice. 
Their  body  resembles  our  body,  Bu£Fon  says ;  with  its  four  limbs,  with  its 
spinal  marrow,  main  organs  in  the  head  and  so  forth :  but  have  they  not 
a  kind  of  soul,  equally  the  rude  draught  and  imperfect  imitation  of  ours? 
It  is  a  strange,  an  almost  solemn  and  pathetic  thing  to  see  an  intelligence 
imprisoned  in  that  dumb,  rude  form ;  struggling  to  express  itself  out  of 
that ; — even  as  we  do  out  of  our  imprisonment ;  and  succeed  very  imper- 

*  Beligion  of  Nature,  211. 

f  See  Henaeirs  Christianity  and  Infidelitr,  p.  128. 

l  Hallam*8  Lit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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fecdy  i^*  What  ought  to  mortify  us  in  the  likeness  of  bnites  to  men, 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  says  (monkeys  bemg  his  text),  is  the  anger  to  which  we 
see  them  subject — the  revenge,  the  greediness,  and  other  low  passions. 
«« But  these  tb^  ha^e  in  oommon  with  most  animals.  Their  shrewdness 
and  their  sympathies  they  share  with  few.  And  there  is  a  residuum  of 
mystery  in  Aem,  as  in  all  things*  which  should  lead  us  to*  cultivale  as 
much  regard  for  them  as  we  cau,  thus  turning  what  is  unknown  to  us  to 
good  instead  of  evik  It  is  impossible  to  look  with  much  reflection  at  any 
animal,  especially  one  of  tins  half-thinking  class,  and  not  consider  that  he 
probably  partakes  more  of  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings  than  we  are 
aware  of,  just  as  he  manifest  partakes  of  our  senses;  nay,  that  he  may 
add  to  tms  community  of  being,  fecuHies  or  perceptions  which  we  are 
unable  to  conceive.  We  may  construe  what  we  see  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  aninal's  feeiu^  into  something  good  or  otherwise,  as  it  happens ; 
perhapa  our  conjectures  may  be  altogether  wrong,  but  we  cannot  be 
wrong  in  making  the  best  of  them— in  getting  as  much  pleasure  from 
them  as  possble,  and  giving  as  much  advantage  to  our  fellow*creatttre8.''t 
Spoken  like  an  (^dmist— -which,  systematically  and  consistently,  LeanHus 
indeed  was. 

At  the  same  time  we  may,  with  Sydney  Smith,  feel  ourselves  so  much 
at  our  ease  about  the  superiority  of  mankind-^and  have  such  a  marked 
and  deci^d  ooolempt  for  the  understanding  of  every  baboon  we  have  yet 
seen-*-and  feel  so  sure  that  the  blue  ape  without  a  tail  will  never  rival  us 
in  poetry,  pamtiog,  and  music-— as  to  concede,  with  ineffable  complacency, 
that  all  justice  be  done  to  the  ''  few  fragments  of  soul,  and  tatters  of  un- 
derstanding," which  they  may  really  possess.  "  I  have  sometimes,  per* 
haps,^'  Us  Bevercnce  feirly  owns,  *^  felt  a  little  uneasy  at  Exeter  'Change, 
from  contrasting  the  monkeys  with  tibe  'prentaoe  boys  who  are  teasing 
them;  but  a  few  pages  of  Locke,  or  a  few  lines  of  Milton,  have  always 
restored  me  to  tranquillity,  and  convinced  me  that  the  superiority  of  man 
had  DOtfaiag  to  fcar."^ 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  Plato's  belief  that  the  animating  principle 
of  the  brute  creation  ia  itself  but  a  repressed  and  mutilated  form  of  the 
samC'  essence  which  in  man  shiues  forth  in  the  fulness  and  brilliancy  of 
reason.  §  He  liked — in  his  desire  of  comprehending,  as  fer  as  possible, 
every  variety  of  phenomenon,  under  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  single 
general  formulas— to  view  the  whole  system  of  Nature  as  one  vast 
roeehanism  subject  to  the  immediate  operation  of  mind,  and  solely  con- 
structed for  its  trial  and  display.  This  '*  complicated  evolution  of  mental 
energy^'  would  apply  well  enough  to  the  human  frame  as  superintended 
by  human  spirits,  and  the  inanimate  world  as  governed  by  superior  powers; 
but  the  intervening  region  of  brute  existence  seemed  an  anomaly  in  the 
conception.  Plato  might,  as  a  modem  Platonist  suggests,  have  con- 
ciliated the  difficulty  as  Descartes  did,  by  classing  the  brute  creation  with 
the  purely  mechanical ;  he  preferred  to  see  in  it  an  inferior  and  crippled 
form  of  the  one  imiversal  energy  of  Soul.||     Descartes,  in  opposition  to 

*  Carlyle'B  MiBcellaiiies,  vol.  iv.    "  Sir  Walter  Scott." 
t  Ldgh  Hont:  Men,  Women,  and  Books,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
t  Sjdnej  Smith's  Sketches  oif  Moral  Philosophy,  lecture  xvii. 
§  See  Archer  Batler's  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  voL  ii. 
third  series,  lect  iv. 
Ii   Ibid.  pp.  245  and  sqq. 
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the  Schoil>itiw»  ^koy aftmr  Aristotfe,  admitted  anknid  bimiIs  «Dd  vegetatbe 
BOmia,  affinnad  animahi  ta  be»  mece  maebtties^-Hciot  a  new  liieorj,  liow^ 
eTer,  for  it  ind.  heen  propoundtd  by  JercMae  Pereira  is  the  sixtcendr 
ceatiiry,  as  a  eoonter  fondoK  to  the  paradaaces  o£  Roeariii^  Moottugoe^ 
aad  Cbaneoy  wiu^  as  va  have  san^  dseir  aKghtar  diitiadaons  hatween 
man  aad  aumai  thaa  betwaeb  one  man  and  aaotfaex.*  Pescartea  re^ 
newed,  developed^  aeei»dited  thia  hyfoAesu  of  the  amnutl  mcBtkme^  BJa 
conpocee  tfaa  hnitea  to  ektekworii.  Ther  oMre  we  see  ia  tbtaa  of  d» 
marvels  wa  call kialuio^  the  Mera-abaaid  we:adteire  the  iadiatijr  of  tfaa 
Worker  wha^  ODold  mrgaaise  maehiiea  like  theae.  Beware^  he  bids  11% 
what  you  are^ahont;  if  yoa  awiibe  a aoal  to  aBHaai%  that  soid  i^etdur 
mortal  or  imaaortftL ;.  if  mortal,  why  afaouML  not  manV  be  m*  too?  if  la^ 
mortal,  w^iala  eiimeii  tiuoa  ia  te  daj  and  eaicaeaturesdiiis.  endowed! 
No,  he  tella  u%  they  ate  para  nedunea  t  they  antfernot ;  if  they  cry 
when  beaten/tk  only  eomme  cm  im  reuoH  hrnqti^rnhprtne^  If  they 
suffer^  how  c^kin  their  anfiEmn^?  Aie  they^  peradventosa^  Hke  ti^ 
fallen  ereatnsea  P  Can  it  bc^  aa  Ma1flhgaBA&  sngi^ffay  that  th^  hare 
eaten  of  the  forbidden — ^hay  ?t  La  Fontaona,  in  1^  name  o€  ka  eon- 
temporaries,  uttered  ingenious  and  eloquent  protests  against  the  meshaF* 
nieal  theory — nakiog  hiraeell  the  echo  of  ike  age's  oommon  aeoae. 
Bosanet^  in  a  chapter  on  the  Soid  of  Brutes,  whieh.  M.  de  Barantict  pro- 
nouncea  reaaazkable  £or  cleameaa  and  analytical  pewerr  argues  that 
animiJg.  aDacartainly  not  the  mere  machinea  Desesrtea  prefeenda^  bat  that 
ndther  Ime  they  aay thing  o£  that  pnudonty  to  man.  whidk  the  libertinS' 
claim  fox  tfaaaa :  what  ia  called  their  induct,  is  nothing-  hot  an.  intev-' 
mediate  anbatanco  (metaphysiee)  betwee&miad  aad  matter;  incapable  of 
g^eneeal  idbaa^  of  education  or  of.  pregreas^  tfaey  have  aeither  aociaty  nor 
a  language;  they  are  deatitnte  o£  hwa  and  of  reUgioas  worafaip ;  tlwy 
know  not  Grod,  and,  bdng  incapdble  alike  of  knowing  and  kioBg  HIbiv 
th^  cannot  be  immortal — the  prerogative  exclusively  of  naturea  capaUa 
of  knowing  and  loving  Him  for  ever.§  The  theory  of  LeibnUx  ia,  in 
the  main,  &  reproduction  of  Plato's :  these  is  no  hiaitna  in  nature,  he  am, 
but  a  connecting  ^stem  of  grades  in  the  aeale  of  being*;,  the  monaa  ia 
wheoever  aabstanee  is,  and  wherever  the  monad  is^  there  ia  the  soal^ 
whi^  advaacea  in  development  and  growth  by  minute  intervals,  from 
mineral  to  pfamt,  from  vegetable  to  animal,  mmi  brute  to  man.  For 
Leibnita  knew  o^  or  at  least  suspected,  those  intermediate  beioga,  the 
polypus  for  ezampli^  the-  eziatenee  of  whkdi,  and  liieh-  xBdasoloUa  one* 
neaa  with  thaimae  of  eneaiien  at  laige,  have  amce  then  been  vcnfied  by 
comparative  acienee.||  But  he  accords  to  hratea  a  dall  dim  order  of  per«- 
c^tJona  onljfv  whieh.  aonstttate  a  sort  ef  ^  empirical  iotcll^eatte  f  while 
in  the  ease  of  aaan,  to  ideaa  of  incompaaahly  grcotrar  eleaaneas  wem  added 
reason,  lihart^,  canaaieBeev  Mr.  Lewes  makea  it  a  gvavad  ol  ^aeiaft 
complaiat  i^nat  Leeke  that  altheugia  he  did  hegm  the  inyaiaiogifld 
Methods  and  draw  JBaptrationa  from  ckildBBi  sod  sa^tage^  ha  oeiAer  dul 
this  qrateautieaUy,  *^nor  [the  italica  are  hi  llhe  ongiaal}  did  he  exlemd 
the  Comparative  Method  to  animals.  The  prejudices  o£  that  age  forbade 
it.     The  ignorance  of  that  age  madeitxmpossihle.    Compaaatire  Fhy^ 

*  Nonriuen,  Frogr^  de  la  Pens^  Humaine^  ch.  zlL 

t  Ibid.  351.  t  Etudes  Litt^raires,  t.  iL  p.  34. 

§  Bossuet,  De  la  Connalasance  de  Dicu.  ||  See  Ijiouriaaon,  477. 
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fliofegj  is  no  older  tiiaa  Goethe,  and  Conpttraiive  Psychology  if  only  a»w 
glimaaemg  ia  the  Tmads  of  men  «s  a  po8tBn!ify«  If  men  feranorly 
tfaoog^t  they  eowld  vadenslattd  viaa'e  iMxly  by  dttsee^ng  it.  Bad  did  «ot 
sfiedTthe  iignt  tluowp  ihereim  W  the  duBodnn  of  VDnrndf,  'Aefwme 
still  leas  likdly  to  seek  pcyehical  iihMtratioBe  io  'smiaide,  denyMg,  as  iliey 
did,  that  aaoaniait  had  imod«."*  But  though  the  prqvdieeB  of  that  age 
may  haAw  fodndden,  and  its  ignonmee  readmd  imposEihle,  lihe  extearimi 
of  the  Conpnatiifie  Method  to  aaifnala,  libe  age  wsa  ^liicittkily  and 
uneasily  interested  in  the  relation  of  the  hrute  qpoebs  io  man  t  no  one 
in  the  seventaenth  century,  effims  M.  Jtdes  SiiiMn,f  oauld  hspe  aikmed 
himself  to  write  011  philosophy  urithaut  4e^9&ag  one  chapter  at  ihe  least 
to  the  seal  of  brotes. 
Milton,  ladbayy,  had  set  made  his  aund  up,  tw  the  phrase  goes,  ivfaat 
OS  lektieii  definitely  is.  The  Mihxxiic  Adam  does,  indeed,  speak  raAer 
de  hani  en  ba*  of  ^'tfaese  inferiors  beneath  me  eet,"  aflK)ng'wfaom  he 
disoens  none  likely  4o  form  a  heAp  meet  for  him,  ^  fit  ix>  participate 

An  rational  delight ;  irlierein  the  brute 
Oaxmot  be  limoan  consort."^ 

£ve,  hoi^eTerj  when  the  serpent's  tongue  beguiles  her,  is  made  to  coo- 
cede — ^independently  of  that  oeguiling  rhetoric — ^the  quasi-xational  &cui* 
ties  of  brute  creation  at  large : 

What  m2{y  this  mean  P  language  of  man  pronoanoed 

By  tongOB  of  brute,  and  human  tense  expmss'd : 

The  first,  at  least,  of  these  I  thought  dmiied 

To  beasts ;  whom  God,  on  their  creation-day. 

Created  mute  to  all  artioalate  sound : 

The  latter  I  demur ;  for  in  their  looks 

Much  reason,  and  in  their  actions,  oft  appears.  § 

Well  might  Bayle  declare  the  acts,  motiress  ^^^  feelings  of  the  lower 
order  of  animals  one  of  the  profoundest  mysteries  ihat  can  exercise  the 
mind  of  roan. 

Well,  too,  may  mon  panvre  Fido  be  thus  apostropUsed  by  the  priest- 
poet  his  master : 

0  mon  chien  I    Dieu  eeul  sait  la  distance  enke  aous, 
Seul  il  sait  ^uel  degr^  de  F^chelle  de  Ttoe 
Si^pase  ton  instinct  de  Tame  de  ton  m«itFe.[I 

Said  Beranger  to  a  risitor,  the  morning  the  ^Id  {N>et  lost  his  cat  (and 
Stranger  loved  La  Marquue  better,  probaUy,  than  did  Montaigne  his 
feline  friend,  or  Dr.  Johnson  his  h<miely  ^'  Hodge''),  *^  We  have  been 
friends  [lui-m6me  et  la  chatte  difunte']  these  Joiorteen  years.  'Tis  an 
old  friend  gone  and  left  us.  'Tis  a  sore  grief,  tho,  to  Judith  and  me. 
Between  us  and  the  animals — ^who  are  not  si  beies  as  people  say— -there's 
a  closer  relationship  than  is  snpposed."^ 

One  of  the  late  Gustave  Flanehe's  earik  at  the  Dieiaottai^  of  Messieurs 
the  French  Academicians,  was  d&rected  against  their  definition  of  Man 


*  Lewes,  Biogr.  Hist,  of  FhUosophj-.p.  622.    £d.  1857. 

t  Le  Devoir,  ll«»«  partie,  ch.  ii- 

t  Paradise  IxMt,  book  Tui.  1.  89&-2.  ^  lUd.  book  ix.1.  559-9. 

i  Lamartine :  Jocelyn,  1X««  epoque. 

^  H^moires  sur  Wranger,  par  Savinien  Lapdnte,  cb.  zvm. 
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as  "  a  reasonable  being,  composed  of  a  soul  and  a  body."  In  which 
definition  he  charges  them  with  tranchant  a  question  that  Descartes  dis- 
cussed in  such  detail — with  denying,  in  fact,  that  brutes  have  a  soul. 
What,  then,  he  asks  them,  becomes  of  the  fidelity  of  a  dog  ?  Do  you 
admit  fidelity  where  you  deny  a  soul  ?  And  if  the  dog  be  the  most  &ith- 
ful  of  animals,  then  are  there  other  animals  of  acknowledged  fidelity? 
Do  you  believe  in  the  fidelity  of  trees  and  stones  ?*  And  so  forth.  But 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  put  questions  on  this  subject  than  to  find 
unanswerable  answers ! 

Among  the  sprightly  criticisms  on  the  Fine  Arts  so  numerously  in- 
dited by  M.  Theophile  Gautier,  is  one  upon  our  great  animal-pamter. 
Sir  ESdwin  Landseer,  which  is  prefaced  by  some  lucubrations,  in  the 
critic's  off-hand  way,  on  the  nature  and  destiny  of  these  puzzling  '^  lower 
orders."  The  animals  who  with  ourselves,  he  says,  are  denizens  of  the 
terraqueous  globe — ^and  speaking  of  them  not  from  Natural  History's 
point  of  view,  but  Philosophy's---deserve  the  "sympathetic  attention  of 
the  observer,"  carrying  about  with  them,  as  they  do,  an  incomprehensible 
mystery,  of  which  their  silence  may  sanction  a  thousand  interpretations, 
though  small  hope  there  seems  of  ever  really  penetrating  it.  If  Descartes 
regard  them  as  pure  machines.  Father  Bougeant,  the  Jesuit,  helices 
them  to  serve  as  prison  cells,  individually,  for  those  fallen  spirits  which, 
without  taking  a  share  in  the  revolt,  refrained  from  ^'pronouncing  for 
the  Eternal."  That  good  father  contends,  in  his  '^  Philosophical  Amuse- 
ment on  the  Language  of  Beasts,"  that  each  animal  is  inhabited  by  a 
distinct  and  separate  devil ;  that  not  only  was  this  the  case  with  respect 
to  cats,  which — as  Sydney  Smith  remarksf — have  long  been  known  to 
be  very  favourite  residences  of  familiar  spirits,  but  that  a  peculiar  devil 
swam  with  every  turbot,  grazed  with  every  ox,  soared  witn  every  lark, 
dived  with  every  duck,  and  was  roasted  with  every  chicken.  Hiariley 
Coleridge  glances  at  extravagances  of  this  complexion  in  his  opening 
stanzas  de  Animabus  BrtUorum : 

No  doubt  'twere  heresy,  or  something  worse 
Than  aught  that  priests  call  worthy  of  damnation^ 

Should  I  maintain,  though  in  a  sportive  verse, 
That  bird  or  fish  can  e'er  attain  salvation ; 

Yet  some  have  held  that  they  are  all  possessed, 

And  may  be  damn'd,  although  they  can't  be  hless'd. 

Such  doctrine  broach'd  Antonio  Margerita, 

A  learned  Spaniard,  mighty  metaphysical. 
To  him  the  butterfly  had  seem'd  a  Lytta, — 

His  wasp-stung  wits  had  grown  so  quaint  and  phthisical ; 
To  him  the  sweetest  song  ofPhilomel 
Had  talk'd  of  nothing  in  the  world  but  helL 

Heaven  save  us  all  from  such  a  horrid  dream ! 

Nor  let  the  love  of  heaven,— of  heaven,  forsooth ! — 
Make  hard  our  hearts,  that  we  should  so  blaspheme 

God  for  Christ's  sake,  and  lie  for  love  of  truth. 
Poor  Tray !  art  thou  indeed  a  mere  machine, 
Whose  vital  power  is  a  spuit  unclean  ?^ 

*  Gust.  Planche,  Portraito  Utt^raires,  t  ii.    *<De  la  langoe  fran^aise.'' 

t  See  his  Moral  Philosophy,  lect  xviii. 

X  Poems  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  voL  i  p.  234.    2nd  edit. 
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Neither  to  Descartes's  mechanics  nor  to  le  Pere  Bougeant's  dynamics 
does  M.  Gautier  seriously  incline.  The  great  plulosopher's  opinion 
nohody  can  easily  adopt  who  has  lived  familiarly  with  dog  or  cat;  while 
the  good  Father^s  is  a  ^ntasy  such  as  nobody  would  seriously  discuss, 
but,  at  the  best,  greet  with  smiles,  as  an  ingenious  yet  absurd  hypothesis. 
But  there*8  no  denying  a  something  that  '^  preoccupies  the  imagination 
in  this  dumb  creation,  existing  around  us,  and  subjected  to  fatalistic 
laws. 

*'  These  animals  are  endowed  with  the  same  organs,  the  same  senses, 
as  ourselves, — often  even  of  a  far  more  perfect  and  subtle  kind ;  they 
breathe,  move,  enjoy,  suffer,  and  die;  they  have  affections  and  anti- 
pathies, instincts  which  resemble  ideas ;  they  communicate  among  them- 
selves by  means  of  cries,  calls,  signals  which,  with  a  little  attention,  man 
himself  can  understand,  and  about  which  no  mistakes  are  made  by 
savages,  trappers,  peasants,  shepherds,  and  all  who  live  in  solitude,  in 
the  presence  of  nature.  Among  those  we  have  domesticated,  what 
patient  gentleness !  what  courageous  resignation !  what  attentive  intelli- 
gence! how  do  they  share  in  our  labours  with  all  their  heart  and  all 
their  strength  I  how  do  they  try  to  divine  what  is  required  of  them,  and 
what  an  inquiring  wistful  eye  they  raise  to  their  master's,  when  in  doubt 
or  ignorance  of  his  will !  And  for  this  loyal  concours  what  recompense 
is  awarded  them  ?  scanty  food,  blows,  and,  when  old  age  is  come, 
hastened  by  excessive  fatigues, — the  butcher's  knife,  the  equarisseur^s 
hammer,  the  rag-picker's  hook.  So  innocent  a  nature,  and  so  hard  a 
fate !  a  passive  endurance  so  touching,  and  punishments  so  cruel !  What 
original  sin  is  the  cab-horse  expiating?  what  forbidden  herb  has  the 
yoked  ox  browsed  on  in  Eden,  or  the  poor  ass,  blow-battered,  whose  frail 
limbs  totter  under  that  monstrous  burden  ?" 

And  then  M.  Gautier  tells  us  that  when  he  was  a  child,  the  thought 
of  these  things  tormented  him  gpreatly,  and  that,  in  his  "  infantine  sim- 
plicity," he  used  to  arrange  Paradises  and  Elysian  fields  for  beasts  that 
had  been  very  good  {sages)  :  stables  of  marble,  with  ivory  mangers  filled 
with  golden  corn,  for  chevattx  de  coucou  that  in  life  had  been  overbeaten 
and  overworked ;  well-warmed  stalls,  redolent  of  sweet  hay,  that,  in 
bully  Bottom's  asinine  phrase,  hath  no  fellow ;  meadows  green  with 
daisies  pied,  shaded  well  with  tufted  trees,  ^*  et  dont  Therbe  6toiI^e  de 
marguerites  leur  montaii  jusqu'aux  genoux,"— -all  in  readiness  for  over- 
laden cattle  and  meek-browed  beasts  of  burden ;  while,  as  accessories 
to  this  very  French  beast-Eden,  angel-grooms  {anges^palefreniers)  and 
seraphim-cowherds  (seraphins^bouviers)  were  at  hand,  in  ce  petit  Theo* 
phws  beatific  visions,  to  tend  and  minister  to  these  beatified  brutes,  and 
pat  them  with  hands  softer  than  ever  was  cygnet's  down.  Elect  asses 
browsed  thistles  of  an  exquisite  flavour,  that  grew  of  themselves  afresh 
in  the  dental  process. 

All  this  is  not  very  orthodox,  perhaps, — the  ex-visionnaire  admits ;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  conformable  to  divine  justice.  He  cannot  forget  that 
St  Francis  called  the  swallows  his  sisters — which  friendly  appellation 
might  cause  the  saint  to  pass  for  a  little  maddish,  his  saintship  notwith- 
standing :  and  yet,  contends  M.  Gautier,  he  was  right :  "  for  are  not  the 
animals  our  humble  brethren,  friends  of  a  lower  grade,  created  by  God 
as  we  are,  and  pursuing  with  affiscting  placidity  the  line  marked  out  for 
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them  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  -worfd  ? — To  beat  an  animal  is  as  im- 
{^n6  and  borbarons  an  action  as  to  beat  a  chilfl. — ^The  Middle  Ages,  m 
Afdt  dafrkness,  Were  ftU  btrt  afraid  of  animals,  whose  eyes,  fall  of  dam|) 
qixeMi6ntng;9  lend  lu^fintte*  thoughts,  seemed  to  l^em  lit  np  by  demoniac 
inaliee/^^and  aotn^titnes  accused  them  of  sorcery,  and  humt  them  as  if 
they  W^e  human  behigs,  ft  will  be  one  of  the  glories  of  civilisation  to 
hare  ameHontted  the  condition  of  the  brutes,  and  to  spare  them  every 
needless  torture.'*  M.  Gautier  is  free  to  own  that  the  English  have  long 
l>een  in  adrsnee  *of  Ifm  Frtoch  hi  this  path,  but  seems  to  augur  trust- 
M\r  frt>m  tile  facft  lliat  nobody  notr-o*-dayB  laughs  at  our  love  for  dogs 
and  horses,  that  ordinarj*  theme  for  the  caricatures  of  1815.*  Let  us 
hope  that  Mr.  Rarey^s  tactics  may,  in  both  countries,  and  many  anodier 
too,  have  done  much  to  speed  the  good  cause.  But  it  \nll  be  some  time 
yet,  occasional  street  sights  and  ponce-reports  at  home  assure  us,  ere  the 
Society  for  the  Firevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  need  vote  its  own  dis- 
Bolution.     Tantpis  for  the  brutes  who  get  beaten — and  who  beat. 

The  day  may  come,  said  Jeremy  Ben^am,  when  the  rest  of  the  animal 
creation  may  acquire  those  rights  which  never  coiild  have  been  withholden 
ft^ym  them  but  by  the  hand  of  tyranny ;  when  men  will  see  that  **  the 
number  of  legs,  the  villosity  of  the  skin,  or  the  termination  of  the  os 
mzcrum,  are  reasons  insufficient  for  abandoning  a  sensitive  being  to  the 
oaprice  of  a  tormentor.  What  else  is  it  that  should  trace  the  insuperable 
line?  is  it  the  faculty  of  reason,  or,  perhaps  the  faculty  of  discourse? 
But  a  full-grown  horse  or  dog  is  beyond  comparison  a  more  rational  as 
well  as  a  more  conversable  being  than  an  infant  of  a  day,  a  week,  or  even 
a  month  old.  But  suppose  the  case  was  otherwise,  what  would  it  avail  ? 
The  question  is  not,  Can  they  reason  ?  nor.  Can  they  speak  ?  but.  Can 
the}'  suffer  ?*  And  to  that  question^  alas,  no  querist  need  pause  for  a 
reply. 

Mrs.  Jameson  avows  her  impresdon  that  in  nothing  do  men  sin  so 
blindly  as  in  their  appreciation  and  treatment  of  the  whole  lower  order  of 
creatures.  To  the  affirmation  that  love  and  mercv  towards  animals  are 
not  inculcated  by  any  direct  precept  of  Christiauity,  she  answers,  that 
surely  they  are  included  in  its  spirit ;  though  it  has  been  remarked  that 
cruelty  towanis  animals  is  far  more  common  in  Western  Christendom 
than  in  the  East.  With  the  Mahometan  and  Brahminical  races,  she  adds, 
humanity  to  animals,  and  the  sacredness  of  life  in  all  its  forms^  is  mucji 
more  of  a  religious  principle  than  among  ourselves. — ^Bacont  does  not 
think  it  beneath  his  philosophy  to  point  out  as  a  part  of  human  morals, 
and  a  condition  of  human  improvement,  justice  and  mercy  to  the  lower 
animals — "  the  ^tension  of  a  noble  and  excellent  principle  of  compassioa 
to  the  creatures  subject  to  man."  «*  The  Turks,"  he  says,  "though  a 
cruel  and  sanguinary  nation  both  in  descent  and  discipline,  give  alms  to 
brutes,  and  suffer  them  not  to  be  tortured."  To  Mrs.  Jameson,  then, 
who  is  apt  both  to  think  freely  and  to  speak  franklj,  it  should  ^eem  as  if 
the  primitive  Chziatians,  by  laying  ao  mudi  stress  upon  a  fbtare  fife  in 
contra&tinction  to  this  life,  and  placin?  the  lower  creatures  out  of  die 
pale  of  hope,  placed  them  at  the  same  tune  out  of  the  pate  of  sympathy, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  this  utter  disregard  of  axunals  m  the 

*  Th^ig^hlle  Gantier:  Les  Beaux-Arts  en  Europe.    F"  w&ti^  ch.  vii. 

t  Advancement  of  Learning. 
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light  of  OQr  ib]low<>ciiMtiirM.  *^  Their  dflfinitioa  oC  virtue  WM  the  Mine 
as  Paley'a  ■  -that  it  vaa  good  performed  for  the  sake  of  eosuriag  ererlast- 
ing  faappmess— which  of  course  ezduded  all  the  so-called  hmte  oreatmea. 
Kind,  loTinfl^,  sabmissiTe,  oonscieiitiottSy*  much-endimngy  we  know  them 
to  be ;  but  because  we  deprive  them  of  all  stake  in  las  fiitttre,  because 
the  J  have  no  selfish  calculated  aim,  these  are  not  virtues  i  yet  if  we  say 
'  a  vieunu  hone»*  why  not  say  a  virhteus  hogme  F^'f  Elaswliere  the  same 
admirable  writer  obsOTres  that  whereas  in  general  the  more  we  cather  of 
facts,  the  nearer  we  are  to  the  elucidation  of  theoretio  trutby--*wiui  regard 
to  animals,  on  the  contrary,  the  multiplication  of  faots  only  mcreases  our 
difficulties  and  puts  us  to  confusion.  I)r.  Arnold  even  declared  the  whole 
subject  of  the  brute  creation  to  be,  to  him,  one  of  such  painful  mystery^ 
that  he  dare  not  approach  it. 

But  whatever  the  "  primitive  Christians ''  may  have  thought  or  taught, 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  on  the  ^*  beasts  that  perish," — it  is  no  rule  with* 
out  exception  among  orthodox  modems  to  deprive  them,  in  Mrs.  Jameson's 
words,  "  of  all  stake  in  the  future.**  Paradoxical  or  not,  preposterous  or 
not,  the  hypothesis  of  an  after-life  for  tiie  brute  creation  has  been  some- 
times  mooted,  sometimes  favoured,  sometimes  actually  e^oused,  by  ac« 
credited  apologists  for  the  Christian  religion.  Leland,  in  his  strictures 
on  Lord  Bolingbroke,  admits  the  supposition  of  brutes  having  '<  im- 
material, sensitive  souls,  which  are  not  annihilated  by  death.*'{  Bishop 
BuUer  pronounces  an  objection  to  one  of  his  arguments,  as  implying,  by 
inference,  the  ^'natural  immortality  of  brutes,"  to  be  ^' no  difficulty: 
since  we  know  not  what  latent  powers  and  capacities  they  may  be  endued 
with.^'g  John  Foster,  the  Essayist,  thus  apostrophises  in  his  Journal  a 
wee  warbler  of  the  woodlands :  '*  Bird !  'tis  a  pity  such  a  delicious  note 
should  be  silenced  by  winter,  death,  and,  above  all,  annihilation.  I  do 
not  and  I  cannot  believe  that  all  these  little  spirits  of  melody  are  but  the 
snuff  of  tiie  grand  taper  of  life,  the  mere  vapour  of  existence  to  vanish  for 
ever.^ll  He  would  or  could  have  criticised  with  sympathy  Le  Maire's 
<*  Amant  Verd  " — ^the  hero  of  which  has  been  mistaken  by  half-awake 
commentators  for  a  man,  whereas  'twas  an  Ethiopian  bird,  Marguerite  of 
Austria's  pet  paroquet,  which  died  of  regret,  Miss  Costello  says,  during 
its  mistress's  absence^  and  which  the  poet  represents  as  received  into  *'  an 
imaginary  Paradise  of  animals,  where  many  readers  who  have  lost  and 
mourned  similar  favourites  would  not  be  sorry  to  fancy  they  were  trans- 
ported."^ Miss  Seward  wrote  a  poem  On  the  Future  Existence  of 
Arutes.  Samuel  Rogers  could  '*  hardly  persuade  "  himself  that  there  is 
no  compensation  in  a  future  existence  for  the  sufferings  of  animals  in  the 
present  life—*'  for  instance,"  said  he,  *'  when  I  see  a  horse  in  the  streets 
unmercifully  flogged  by  its  brutal  driver."**  Hence,  theists  of  the 
Theodore  Parker  school,  who  believe  in  a  future  life  on  the  ground  that 

*  To  the  three  former  ad^'ectives  very  many  will  agree,  and  give  their  ex  ammo 
subscription.    But,  "conscientious"?  .... 

t  Mrs.  Jameson's  Common>place  Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies. 
(1954.)    See  pp.  207-213  pasttm. 

X  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  letter  xxy. 

§  Bntler'B  Analogy  of  Religion,  ch.  i. 

II  Life  and  Corresp.  of  John  Foster,  I.  155.    £d.  1852. 

^  Anne  of  Brittany,  by  L.  S.  Costello,  p.  370. 

*«  Table-talk  of  S.  Bogers,  p.  2. 
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it  18  necMflftiy  in  order  to  make  intelligible  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
Deity,  ooDfiietafttly  eodeod  tbe  belief  to  tbe  inteortality  of  brutes :  the 
nltifliate  wdUeve  must  cone  to  tlie  nmtikited  beaet  oftirteiked  bj  some 
brutal  Buui,  else,  sey  tbey»  the  wuverse  is  not  a  perfeel  wcnrld,  bat  is  im- 
perfiet  in  dus  pertieakr,  that  it  does  not  serre  the  nataral  purpose  of 
these  ereatures^  who  go  iaeomplete  and  woBuaag.  *^  I  know  many  will 
think  it  iboUah,  and  some  imptow^  to  speak  of  the  immortality  of  animals. 
But  without  tlussuppositioo  leannot  *  vindicate  the  ways  of  Grod'  to  the 
hone  and  the  os.  To  me  the  immortality  of  all  animals  appears  in 
harmony  with  the  analogy  of  Nature,  rationaJ,  benevolent,  and  beautifiiL 
The  argument  from  consciousness  is  here  out  of  phuie — as  man  knows 
nothing  of  the  consciousness,  of  the  sheep  and  swine."*  We  find  Mr. 
Everett  tbe  Methodist  '*  divine ''  confessing'  to  James  Montgomery  one 
day  hu  almost  persuasion  that  the  brute  race  ^  will  have  a  resurrection." 
To  his  argument  from  their  sufferings  the  poet  replied :  *'  Their  snfler^ 
inga  are  not  mental  but  phyncal,  and  are  eomnderaUj  less  than  we  are 
at  first  disposed  to  imagine.  Those  lambs,  for  lufftance,  that  are  frisking 
by  our  side,  are  rearing  for  the  knife  of  the  butcher;  they  will  soier 
death,  but  death  to  them  will  be  only  a  momentary  pang.  The  animals 
that  do  suffer  in  an  extraordinary  way,  Uke  the  post-hocse^  and  some  others, 
form'  a  very  inconsideraUe  portion  of  the  general  mass;  and  even  among 
these,  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  which  Ittve  not  a  much  greater  quota 
of  enjoyment  than  of  steering.  Thttr  principal  enjoyment  consists  in 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping ;  and  when  we  take  into  our  calenlatioas 
the  Ifu^  share  which  they  have  of  each  of  these,  their  sufierings  are  £urly 
met :  the  notion  of  mjustice  is,  therefore^  without  foundatiQn."t  The  poet's 
logic  would  searody  redst  inquiry  or  stand  a  cross-examination;  but  let 
tlukt  pass.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  more  characteristic  and  consistent  way  of 
evadbg  tbe  diflhmlty,^— as  when  the  Bev.  Mr.  Deane's  emay,  maintain- 
ing the  future  life  of  brutes,  was  mentioned,  Boswell  tells  us,  and  the 
dootrine  insisted  on  by  a  gentleman  who  ^*  seemed  fond  of  curious  specula- 
tions. Johnson,  who  did  not  like  to  liear  of  anything  ooneeming  a  future 
state  which  was  not  authorised  by  the  regular  canons  of  orthodoiy,  dis- 
couraged this  talk;  and  being  offended  at  its  continuation,  he*watdbied  an 
opportunity  to  give  the  gentleman  a  blow  of  reprehenaion.  So,  when  the 
fow  speculatist,  with  a  serious  metaphysical  pensive  £M!e,  addressed  him, 
'  But  realhr,  Sir,  when  we  see  a  very  sensible  dog,  we  don't  know  what 
to  think  of  him,'—- Johnson,  rolling  with  joy  at  the  thought  which  beamed 
in  his  eye,  turned  quiddy  round,  and  replied,  ^  Trne^  Sir;  and  when  we 
see  a  very  {oo^hfiUow^  we  don't  know  what  to  think  of  Asm.'  He  then 
lose  upy  strided  to  the  fire,  and  stood  for  soma  time  lairing  and  eacidl- 
ingJ^X  ^^®  hard-headed  Sage  would  have  had  as  little  merey,  no  doubt, 
on  I^amartine's  sentimentalisms  in  the  same  ^  sad  dog  "  strain : 

Non,  qitand  ce  sentiment  s'^teindra  dans  tes  yeux, 
11  se  ranimera  dans  je  ne  sais  quels  cienx 

(we  can  fancy  burly  Samuel  interposing  a  parenthetic  chuckle  at  the  Je 
ne  sais  quels,  and  perhaps  a  Very  well.  Sir,  vastly  well  indeed)  : 

*  Parker's  Theism,  Atheism,  and  the  Popular  Theolsisy,  p.  19& 
■f  Memoirs  of  James  MontgomerT,  vol.  iii.  pp^  29e  «f« 
J  Bosweli's  Life  of  Johnson,  tub^anno  17CS. 
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De  OB  qui  MauL  tani  la  tendie  gympfttkie. 
Honnne  ou  plante,  jamais  ne  meurt  mfmaJum : 
Dieu  la  bdae  ui  iutant,  buus  poor  la  r^unir ; 
Son  seia  est  aasez  grand  pour  nooa  tons  oontenir  I* 

All  thii  preUjr  fMuHlMisni  would  onljhaTe  nade  th»  Doctor  Mqmuaa»h^ 
if,  Ai  kMt,  it  could  havB any  effectoii tbai  robnat  ccnetkiitkm.  He woqU 
jalher  aaaent  m  ioto  with  thoao  wbo  bold,  <w  liwre  nevar  teea  reaaoa 
•gainst  hoUiBgy 

Tkat  all  tbe  lim  wliidi  tkranff^the  air  tnd  earth, 

Aad  swam  iiibhihhiim  m  the  riinn  da^p^ 
Die  OBoe  far  afl»  aad  faaye  no  aeoond  airth» — 

l%At»  oaasing  once,  tbej  do  not  even  sleeps 
Eiit  ue  no  more  than  sounds  of  jesterday. 
Or  rainbow  tints  that  come  and  pass  awaj.t 

M.  Sainie-BeiiTe,  desecibiDg  it  lo  be  the  taeHfiu  a£  Montaigne^ 
Bayitf  and  etber  aceptiesy  either  to  degrade  man  to  the  lev^  ef  the 
bearts  in  eader  to  rUle  him  ef  hia  pserogataTe  of  hnmorlality,  or  else  te 
elevate  the  beaeta  alaaoat  to  a  level  wini  man,  in  eider  to»  eompel  the 
itt£Brance  that  if  he  has  an  iaaaaortal  aoal,  eqnaUj  so  most  diey, — adds: 
**  Now  this  b  a  ooadiiiaion  which  repels  and  makes  ns  ready  enough  te 
draw  back.'^  And  the  critic  apphnids  the  manner  in  wUdi  Chamn's 
cenaor  and  ooaftempoiaiyy  the  phyncian  Chanety§  refbsea  to  be  impaled 
on  either  hom  of  the  aboye  dilemma^  but  traoea  out  the  bovndary  lines 
and  ^ledific  distinctioMe  betwixt  roan  and  beast,  whidi  tppear  to  him 
sofiEttient  to  jnatify  the  presomed  diffnenoe  in  their  destinies.  The  viewa 
of  the  spixitnalistio  philoeophy  are  wdl  represented  in  tbe  writings  of  M. 
Jules  Simon;  at  where  he  says,  '^  All  ottier  beings  are  bat  parts  of  a 
whole;  man  aloae  is  a  centra;  he  knows  himseli^  knows  his  power,  and 
makes  a  fiee  disposal  of  it.  That  of  itself  is  alrsady  a  pledge  of  im* 
mortality,  lor  the  life  which  God  has  given  me  has  nothing  in  comaaen 
with  the  ezistenee  of  those  creatures  which,  inorant  of  diemsdvesy  have 
no  further  reason  to  continne  in  being,  after  they  have  onee  faMHed  their 
day's  task,  or  made  room  for  another  individual.of  their  species." II  Else- 
where  agidh  he  iterates  the  aigmnent,  as  r^;ard»  tbeae  poor  oceesmres^ 
these  iires  §eeondairt$f  criSs  pour  tenMrnMe^  mm  pcur  nR»4ne«ss.-Y 
noibeiagaeif-cognisan^theycanneibeaeenlzeof  aetkm;  whereaaman 
is  cooseMms  of  hmiselfy  recognisea  a  moral  law,  and  is  aghast  at  the  very 
thought  ci  annihilation, 

Nevertheless,  there  will  always,  pvobablTy  be  Charlee  Bosmets  in  this 
world,  so  long  as  it  wacfs,  who  wul,  in  Iheir  kindly  speealaiions,  find 
room  or  make  room  forthefartttetribe8»  inanother.  Charles  Bonnet,  the 
renowned  Swim  naturalist,  made  hiiaaelf  benevolently  busy  about  the 
future  state  of  these  his  humble  dients.  In  nptoorous  prevision  he  gives 
us  his  word  for  it,  that  ^^man,  transported  to  another  abode^  more  in  cha- 
racter with  the  eminence  of  his  fiacnkiea,  will  leave  for  the  ape  and  the 
elephant  this  foremost  place  occupied  by  him  among  the  animals  of  our 
pkmel     In  this  les^totion  of  all  things  \r€$6iutum  umvtratUe]  it  may 


•  '*  Joeelyn,"  IX"*  ^poqne.  f  Hartley  Coleridge,  JOt  Ammakm  Brutorum. 

Causeriea  da  Iauu^  t.  xi.    ^  Charron.'* 

Considerations  sur  la  Sagesse  (1643). 
\  Jules  Simon:  La  Religion  Natur^k,  Friboe^  y.  tv,  Y  ^^d-  P*  ^^^* 
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be  tbat  among  apes  and  elephants  ^ill  Newtons  and  Leibnitzes  be 
found/'*     Cehon  Bonnet! 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  again,  from  quite  another  point  of  yiew,  and  on  quite 
other  grounds,  satirises  the  pride  that  smiles  in  so  sovereign  a  manner  at 
the  notion  of  ^Sother  animals  going  to  heaven/'  and  which  insists  that 
"  nothing  less  dignified  than  ourselves  can  be  immortal."  For  his  part, 
he  is  sorry  he  cannot  settle  the  question,  and  confesses  he  would  fain 
have  as  much  company  as  possible,  and  can  conceive  much  less  pleasant 
additions  to  the  sodety  than  a  flock  of  doves,  or  sudi  a  dog  as  Pope's 
*<  poor  Indian"  expects  to  see  admitted  to  that  equal  sky.  It  is  as  £ffi« 
cult  to  think,  he  avers,  that  many  beasts  and  birds  are  not  as  fit  to  go  to 
heaven  at  once  as  many  human  beings — "people,  who  talk  of  their 
seats  there  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had  booked  their  names 
for  them  at  a  box-office.  To  our  humble  taste,  the  goodness  and  kind- 
ness in  the  countenance  of  a  faithful  dog  are  things  that  appear  almost  as 
fit  for  heaven  as  serenity  in  a  human  being.  The  prophets  '  of  old,  in 
their  visions,  saw  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  joining  the  faces  of  other 
animals  with  those  of  men.  The  spirit  that  moved  the  animal  was  eveiy- 
thing."t — ^In  iio  ▼ery  dissimilar  strain  does  Mr.  Henry  Rogers  (whom 
those  applaud  and  think  so  "  funny"  who  would  possibly  call  Mr.  Hunt 
profane)  meet  and  dispose  of  "proud  man's"  objection,  that  to  suppose 
the  brutes  immortal  is  simply  ridiculous.  Grranting  it  to  be  so,  the  Pro* 
fessor  submits  that  it  is  equally,  or  nearly  as  ridiculous,  to  affirm  that 
they  are  not  immortal — for  what  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  aflSrm 
that  of  which,  either  way,  we  know  nothing  ?  And  his  reply  to  the  re- 
monstrance that  to  suppose  immortality  of  creatures  so  scantUy  endowed 
is  too  absurd,  is :  It  is  dangerous,  O  man,  for  thee  to  employ  that  argu- 
ment. Is  it  not  the  veiy  conclusion  which  a  superior  intelligence  to 
thine — if  it  knew  thee  only  in  the  same  way  thou  knewest  thy  despised 
fellow  brute — ^would  form  respecting  thee  ?  at  least,  if  superior  intelii- 
gence  had  not  taught  him  what,  it  seems,  superior  intelligence  has  not 
taught  thee^  humility  and  modesty  ? 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  would  say,  "  that  this  miserable  biped,  who  phy- 
sically manifests  so  marked  a  family  resemblance  to  his  coi:^in  brutes; 
whose  intellectual  qualities,  it  is  true,  seem  somewhat  superior,  though 
not  always,  to  theirs,  and  insignificant  at  the  best ;  whose  moral  qualities 
are  apparently  inferior ;  is  it  possible  that  this  miserable  compound  of 
vast  pretensions,  enormous  vanity,  ridiculous  arrogance,  meanness,  envy, 
cruelty ;  who  domineers  over  the  other  animals ;  who  is  Ert  eveiiastiqr 
strife  with  his  own  species ;  who  sprang  out  of  the  dust,  as  his  suppose! 
inferior  fellows  did,  and  returns  to  the  dust  as  they  do^  can  aspire  to  im- 
mortality ?  It  is  absurd.  Let  us  hope  that  he  is  only  a  transient  blot 
on  the  creation,  and  that  the  universe  will  one  day  be  relieved  from  his 
odious  presence."  Far  be  it  from  us  (even  for  our  own  sake),  addsJVlr. 
Rogers,  to  whisper  any  doubt  of  the  fallacy  of  such  an  argument ;  yet 
sure  he  is  that  an  archangel  might  employ  it  with  much  more  reason 
against  us  than  we  can  against  the  meanest  reptile  that  crawls.  "  Well," 
complacent  man  will  say,  '<if  all  animals  are  to  be  immortal,  let  us  hope, 
at  all  events,  that  they  will  not  occupy  the  same  world,  or  Uve  in  incon- 
venient proximity."     <'  Kind  heaven  grant  it,"  all  the  lower  creation 

*  Fallog^Q^sie  pfailosophique.. 

t  Men,  Women,  and  Books,  vol.  i.  pp.  187  «;.    (1847.) 
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will  eagerly  reply.  ''  Man  caonot  be  more  anxious  to  get  away  from 
uSf  than  we  are  to  get  away  from  him" — But  in  very  deed)  by  the  light 
of  philosophy,  we  know  nothing  about  the  matter  either  way ;  and  that 
13  a  beautiful  school  of  philosophy  (though  it  has  few  disciples)  which 
teaches  man  to  say  of  most  things :  *'  It  may  be  so,  and  it  may  be  other- 
wise.    It  is  a  point  on  which  I  only  know  that  I  do  not  know."* 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything. 
We  can  but  trust 

or  fear,  as  the  case  and  our  own  disposition  may  chance.  I  hope  there 
is  a  heaven  for  them,  said  the  late  Mr.  JEsop  Smith  of  his  horses.  And 
we  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Smith.  Not  quite  so  fervently  would  we  say  it  to 
Mr.  Landor*s  estimate  of  the  dragon-fly's  future — ^yet  neither  to  that 
would  we,  of  malice  prepense^  say  nay.  This  is  his  apostrophe  to  the 
said  <^  insect  king,  of  purple  crest  and  61my  wing,"  that  came  to  him  as 
he  wrote  verses  by  the  river-side,  to  **  overlook  what  he  was  writing  in 
his  book"— 

Believe  me,  most  who  read  the  line 

Will  read  with  homier  eyes  than  thine ; 

And  yet  their  souls  shall  live  for  ever, 

And  thine  drop  dead  into  the  river ! 

God  pardon  them,  0  insect  king. 

Who  fancy  so  unjust  a  thing  If 

The  shrewdly  suspicious  may  allege,  however,  nor  quite  without  sem- 
blance of  reason,  that  Walter  Savage  Landor  is  more  cynical  than  any- 
thing else  in  these  lines,  and  designs  rather  to  hint  that  horny-eyed 
readers  may  be  soulless,  than  that  the  insect  king  is  immortal.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  of  his  good  friend  Sou  they 's  sincerity,  when- 
ever he  uttered  wish  or  hope  of  another  life  for  bird  or  beast.  For  in- 
stance, hb  verses  on  the  death  of  a  favourite  old  spaniel  have  this 
ending: 

But  fare  thee  well !    Mine  is  no  narrow  creed ; 

And  He  who  gave  thee  being  did  not  frame 

The  mystery  of  life  to  be  the  sport 

Of  merciless  Man.    There  is  another  world 

For  all  that  live  and  move  ...  a  better  one  1 

Where  the  proud  bipeds,  who  would  fain  confine 

Infinite  Goodness  to  the  little  hounds 

Of  their  own  charity,  may  envy  thee.{ 

Bobert  the  Rhymer  was  young,  and  rather  hot-headed,  and  more  than  a 
little  heterodox  when  he  indited,  this  valediction  (to  poor  Phillis)  and 
malediction  (on  biped  bigots).  But  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards, 
when  settled  down  into  a  model  Church  and  King  laureate,  he  inserted 
this  stanza  among  twice  nine  others,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Wright's  picture 
of  Lucy  and  her  dead  skylark : 

1  ask  not  whither  is  the  spirit  flown 
That  lit  the  eye  which  there  in  death  is  seal'd ; 

Our  Father  hath  not  nuwle  that  mystery  known ; 
Needless  the  knowledge,  therefore  not  reveal'd.§ 

^  See  the  essay  on  Descartes,  in  Edinburgh  JSev.,  Jan.  1852.     Keprinted  in 
ToL  L  of  Mr.  Henry  Bogers's  Essays, 
t  Lander's  Miscellaneous  Poems,  No.  180.    (Works,  voL  ii.  p.  650.) 
X  Southey's  Poetical  Works,  p.  138.    Ed.  1844.  §  Ibid.  p.  143. 
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Sjdnev  Smtthy  on  the  other  haad,  is  impatient  of  the  afl&mutiTe  hj* 
pothesit  in  suek  caaee  all  and  sundry.  What»  he  asks,  hare  the  shadow 
and  moekerj  ol  CscaltieSy  giren  to  beasts,  to  do  whh  the  immortafitjr  of 
the  soul  ?  Hare  beasts  any  general  fear  of  annthilatton  ?  hare  they  any 
lore  of  fame  ?  do  their  small  degrees  of  fiieulties  ever  give  them  any 
feelings  of  this  nature  ?  are  their  minds  especially  escaping  into  fa- 
turity  P  have  they  any  love  of  posthumous  fune  ?  have  they  any  know- 
ledge of  God  P  have  they  ever  reached,  in  their  conceptions,  the  slightest 
traces  of  an  hereaf^r  ?  can  they  form  the  notion  of  duty  and  account- 
ability ?  is  it  any  violation  of  any  one  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  to  suppose  that  they  go  back  to  their  dust,  and  that  we  do  not  ?* 
The  comfortable  Canon,  vritn  good  capon  lined,  ignores  the  mfferingt  dL 
the  race  he  thus  consigns  to  dust — and  the  mystery  a  single  instance  of 
brute  misery  presents, — the  anomaly  that  seems  to  confront  and  confuse 
us  (so  long  as  we  connect  sorrow  with  sin  and  physical  suffering  with 
moral  culpability,  and  admit  the  doctrine  of  Compensation)  in  every 
galled  jade  that  winces,  and  every  starved,  hooted,  pelted,  offcast  dog 
that  crawls  under  a  hedge  to  die. 

The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  was  a  foremost  topic  in  the  last  series  of 
papers  Professor  Wilson  contributed  to  the  Magazine  whose  fortunes  he 
made ;  and  it  is  observable  that  he  here  g^ave  no  countenance  to  a  notion 
he  had  rather  favoured  in  earlier  days,  when  exuberant  in  health  and 
strength,  and  rioting  in  those  animo/spirits  which  made  Kit  North  the 
very  '<  king  o'  guid  fidlows,  and  wale  of  auld  men.**  Sadder  if  not  wiser 
grown,  he  holds  out  no  such  hopes  for  the  brute-world,  in  his  Northern 
Days,  as  he  had  joyously  affirmed  in  his  Ambrorial  Nights.  Here  is  a 
passage  in  point  from  his  penulttmata : ''  We  see  how  precisely  the  lower 
animids  are  fitted  to  the  places  which  they  hold  upon  the  earth,  with 
instincts  that  exactly  supply  their  needs,  with  no  powers  that  are  not  here 
satisfied."!  Such  is  the  tone,  grave,  temperate,  reflective,  of  the  JXe9 
Boreates,  of  Christopher  under  Canvas.  One-and-twenty  years  before^ 
Christopher  in  his  Sporting  Jacket  had  written,  of  four-footed  Fro, — 
**  Not  now,  as  fades  upon  our  pen  the  solemn  light  of  the  dying  day, 
shall  we  dare  to  decide  whether  Nature — O  most  matchless  creature  of 
thy  kind ! — gave  thee,  or  gave  thee  not,  the  gif^  of  an  immortal  soul :'' — 
*'  thou  hadst  a  constant  light  of  thought  in  thine  eyes — nor  wert  thou 
without  some  glimmering  and  mystenous  notions — and  what  more  have 
we  ourselves — of  life  and  of  death !''  &c.;(  But  more  emphatically  is  the 
affirmative  sanctioned  in  one  and  another  of  the  NocteB  AmbrodanOf  by 
one  and  another  of  the  convives.  Thns^  the  Shepherd  loqtdtur  :  **1  hit 
never  been  able  to  perswade  my  heart  and  my  understandin  that  dowgs 
haena  immortal  sowls.'*  And  then,  pointing  to  Bronte :  "  his  sowl  mawm 
be  immortal.'* — ''  I  am  sure,  James,'*  rejoins  Tickler,  ^  that  if  it  be,  I 
shall  be  extremely  glad  to  meet  Bronte  in  any  future  society." — *^  llie 
minister  wad  ca'  that  no  orthodox,"  resumes  the  Shepherd*  '^  But  the 
mysteiy  o'  life  canna  gfang  out  like  the  ^uff  o*  a  cawnle.  Perhaps  the 
verra  bit  bonny  glitterin  insecks  that  we  ca'  ephemeral,  because  they 
dance  out  but  ae  single  day,  never  dee,  but  keep  for  ever  and  aye  openin 


*  Sketches  of  Mond  PhiloM>pby,  lect.  xvilL 
JMef  Sored^<,  IV.  389. 
Christoi^er  ia  his  Sporting  Jacket,  Fjtte  Second.    (Sept  18S&) 
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and  Bhuttin  their  win^  in  mony  million  atmospheres,  and  may  do  sae 
through  a'  eternity.  The  universe  is  aiblina  wide  aneucL'*'*  At  another 
time  the  English  Opium-eater  is  made  to  discourse  on  "  an  affecting, 
impressire— nay,  mort  solemn  and  almost  sacred  feeling"  which  '^  is  im- 
pressed on  the  sovereign  reason,"  in  certain  moods,  '*  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  brute  creation — a  doctrine  which  visits  us  at  those  times  only 
wfaeii  our  own  being  breathes  in  the  awe  of  divining  thooghty  and,  dis- 
entangling her  wings  from  all  day  encumbrances^  is  strong  in  the  con* 
sciousness  of  her  Deathless  Me»"t  And  once  again,  but  long  afterwards^ 
on  the  Shepherd's  avowal,  '*  Aften  do  I  wonder  whether  or  no  birds,  and 
beasts,  and  insecks,  hae  immortal  souls^" — the  same  speaker  is  supposed 
to  reply :  '^  What  God  makes,  why  should  He  annihilate  ?  Quench  our 
own  Pride  in  the  awful  consciousness  of  our  Fall,  and  will  any  other 
response  come  firom  that  oracle  within  us,  Oonseienoe,  than  that  we  have 
no  claim  on  God  for  immortality,  more  than  the  beasts  which  want  indeed 
'  discourse  of  reason,'  but  which  live  in  love,  and  by  love,  and  breathe 
forth  the  manifestation  of  their  being  through  the  same  oormptiUe  day 
which  makes  the  whole  earth  one  mysterious  burial-place,  unfathomable 
to  the  devest  soundings  of  our  soiils.":^  Though  we  are  very  fiff  from 
thinking  with  Professor  Feirier  and  others,  that  Mr.  de  Quincey's  style 
is  happily  reproduced — scarcdy  would  we  say  it  is  well  parodied — ^in  the 
Nodes,  we  may  perhaps  accept  the  tenor  of  these  excerpts  as  not  mate* 
rially  misreprtsentative  of  what  he  might  have  said  The  Shepherd 
sums  up  in  his  racy  vernacniar  what  the  Scholar  had  been  expressing 
philosophically:  <<  True,  Mr.  De  Quinshy — ^tnie,true.  •  .  •  Pub  Bronte's 
dead  and  buned — and  sae  in  a  few  years  will  a'  Us  Fowre  be !  Had  we 
naething  but  our  boasted  reason  to  trust  in,  the  dusk  would  become  the 
dark — and  the  dark  the  mirk,  mirk,  mirk."  The  summing  up,  if  not 
absolutely  and  decisively  in  favour  of  these  poor  dnmb  mouths,  which 
cannot  plead  their  own  cause  ixk  the  ''  running-down  case"  their  trial 
presents,  at  any  rate  leans  kindly  towards  them,  and  would  fain  cherish, 
if  not  a  reasonable  hope,  still  a  hope  of  some  kind — possibly  quite  irra- 
tional, but  certainly  very  humane,  persistenti  and  sincere. 

Ohyet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill  ..  . 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy 'd. 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 
When  Grod  hath  made  the  pile  complete ; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shrirel'd  in  a  fruitless  fire. 
Or  but  subserves  anotber^s  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything : 

1  can  btit  trust  that  ^ood  shall  fall 

At  last—far  off— at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  9i)ring.$ 

*  NoeUs  ^nftro*.,  vol.  ii  pp.  12  aq,    Ed.  1855.  f  Il>id.  p.  341. 

X  Ibid.  voL  ill.  pp.  16-17.  §  In  Memoriam,  §  liil. 
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•THIi  DEAN  OP  DENHAM: 

•  .  • ,  .  J  « 

The  shades  of  twilight  were  fast  gaiherag  on  tiie  «i8les  of  the  oM 
cathedral,  and  die  oongregaitioo,  assembled  in  the  choir  for  afternoon 
service,  began  to  wonder  whether  the  chanter  would  be  able  to  finirii 
without  a  Ught.  The  beautifnl  colours  of  the  painted  east  window  were 
growing  dim— ezoeedinglj  beautiful  were  they  when  the  sun  illumined 
them. 

It  was  a  full  coDgiegadon,  unusually  numerous  for  a  winter^  after- 
noon,  and  one  that  threatened  rain.  The  Bishop  of  Denham,  an  t^d 
man,  sat  in  his  throne ;  the  dean,  a  much  younger  man  and  Tory  hand* 
some,  was  in  his  stall.  By  his  side  was  a  boy  of  ten,  or  rallier  more ;  he 
possessed  the  dean's  own  £bu»  in  miniature,  and  th^  could  be  no  mis- 
taking that  they  were  father  and  son.  Underneath  the  dean  was  the  pew 
of  his  wife,  and  with  her  was  another  boy,  somewhat  younger^  but  bear- 
ing a  great  resemblance  to  the  one  by  the  dean.  She  was  a  fair,  beau« 
tiful  woman,  with  stately  manners  and  a  haughty  face ;  in  i^  she  may 
hare  been  a  year  above  thirty,  though  she  did  not  look  itk 

The  chanter  bent  his  spectacles  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  book,  and  the 
dean,  Dr.  Baumgarten,  quietly  pushed  back  the  curtain  on  the  side  of  his 
own  stall,  leaned  down,  and  whispered  a  word  to  one  of  ihe  bedesmen 
who  were  cong^gated  on  the  steps  inside  the  choir' entraneew  The  old 
man  shuffled  out,  and  presently  shuffled  in  again  with  a  flaring  taUow 
candle,  wluch  he  carried  to  the  ohanter'a  desk.  The  chanter  g&TO  him  a 
nod  for  the  unexpected  accommodation,  and  went  on  attore  glibly,  fie 
had  seen  a  light  taken  to  the  organ-loft,  before  the  commenoemeot  of 
the  anthem. 

The  serrioe  concluded,  the  bishop  gave  the 'blearing,  and  the  eongte- 
gation  left  the  choir,  but  they  did  not  leave  the  edifice :  they  waited  in 
the  body  of  the  cathedral  to  listen  to  the  music,  for  the  ocganistw^s 
treating  them  to  some  of  the  choicest  morceaux  amongst  hia  Tolusriaries. 
He  was  a  superior  player,  and  now  and  then  he  chose  td  show  them  that 
he  was,  and  would  keep  them,  delighted  listeners,  full  hatf  aa  hour  after 
the  condasioa  of  afternoon  asnioa :  and  aometaoies  ho  had  to  do  so  by 
order  of  the  dean. 

The  bishcjp  had  little  tear  for  nnirie,  but  he  Ukad  the«toppmg»  and  the 
soml  <3hat  it  afforded,  very  well.  He  slowly  paced  &e  nag^sttmer  by 
the  side  of  the  deaiv's  wife,  the  sespectftd  crowd  ailowiiig  them  aiwida 
berth :  Jyr^  Baumgarten  stood  dose  to  the  railinga  of  a  nae.tmmnoKnt, 
partly  listening,  partly  talking  to  die^aub-dsan.  It  wis  llwmflHatb  of 
November,  the  audit  season,  thfifofoze  aU  the  gmai  dignitaiiea  ti  the 
cathedral  were  gathered  in  Denham.  "   '      -  i  " 

^  What's  that  now.  Lady  Grace  ?  it'ssomethis^aike  LtttherfsiHyinn : 
variations  on  it,  possibly."  /  /  ,  • .  ^  >• .  m  '  *. 

Lodv  Grace  Baumgarten  coughed  .down,  a  lat^biX  bat  siio  kneW  the 
bishops  musical  deficiencies.  **  It  is  a  symphony  from  Hoaaxt:  your 
lordship  does  not  listen." 
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'*  Mozart,  eb.  T  can  distingaish  a  tune  well  enough  when  they  sing 
the  words  to  it,  and  I  know  our  familiar  airs,  '  God  Save  the  Queen,'  and 
*  The  Blue  Bells  of  S<^Ua9di'  And  stKsh  jike,  but  when  it  comes  to  these 
grand  intricate  pieces,  1  am  alt  at  sea,"  spoke  the  bishop,  in  his  honest 
simple-mindedness.     '*  How  are  the  diildren,  Lady  Grace  ?" 

*'  Quite  well,  thank  you.  The  two  boys  are  here.  I  don't  see  them 
just  now,  but  Ihay  are  somewhere  aboot;"  <    • 

'  Lady  Grace  ceold  not  -see  them,  and  for  a  very  good  reitton-^^that  th4y 
w«re  not  there.  The  elder,  the  one  who  had  sat  by  the  ode  of  Ae  dean,, 
an  indvlged  boy  and  wilfiil,  bad  aoampered  ont  mto  the  doisters,  the 
moment  he  eoald  steal-  away  fitna  the  pRtermd  aupiicei  drawing  fait 
brother  with  him. 

^^'Cifaariey/'  quoth  he,  ^'  it^s  eome  on  to  poor  eats  and  dogs,  and  I  pro- 
mised Dynevor  to  go  out  with  him  after  oc^lege.  You  go  in,  and  bring 
me  my  top  ceai." 

^  Oh»  Cyras,  don't  send  me  I    Let  me  stop  and  listen  to  the  cvgtax" 

'"  Yon  insolent  little  beggar !  Come,  be  off;  or  else  you  know  what 
yottll  gfat." 

**  But  the  mniio  will  be  over,  Cy,"  pleaded  the  younger,  a  little  fellow 
ofAjaightj    ' 

'SThe'mniic  b&  bothered  1  Here^  take  my  Prayer-book  in  with  you. 
Such  nonsense  as  it  is  of  mamma,  to  make  ns  bring  onr  Prayer-books  to 
coBege  when  there  are  the  large  books  in  the  stalls,  ready  for  use !  Look 
yon,  Mr;  Charles,  IH  aflew  yon  three  minutes  to  get  back  here  with  the 
ooet»  and  If  you  exceed  it  by  half  a  second,  you'll  catch  a  tanmng." 
'  Maater  Bnumgnrten  took  out  his  watch-— <in  appendage  of  whioh  be 
wtte  excessirely  piow^as he  spoke;  and  Charley,  Imowing  there  was  no 
appeal*  against  nis  imperious  brother,  laid  hold  of  the  Prayer-book,  and 
flew  off  toi^erds  the  deanery. 

t  pyma^emuaed  himself  with  bisnng  and  spitting  at  an  nnhappy  cat, 
which  had  by  some  mischance  got  into  the  enclosed  cloister  gvaveyard  ; 
and,  jntt  belbt«  the  time  was  up,  back  came  the  eUld  all  breathless,  tlie 
coat  over  his  arm. 

-rCSyms  snatched  it  from  him,  thrustoneof  his  annc  into  its  sleeve,  and 
waai  attempting*  to  thrust  the  other,  whenhe  disoovaved  diat  it  did  not 
belong^ito'hiait.  Charley  had  by  nustake  brought  his  own,  and  Cyras 
cpnhl  not^'  by. any  (fint  of  pushing,  get  into  itl  Hii  temper  rose ;  he 
sMek  the  diiU  a  smart  hbw  on  &m  cheak,iasid  then,  begto  to  bflffet  him 
with  the  unlucky  coat  '* 

**Y<m  nes^careleBB  monkey  I  What  the  bothei}  did'yau  bring  years 
feri  ?'  • .  Umvwt  yon  got  eyes  ?  Hw^en' t  yea  got  sinie  P  ;  Ko  w,  if»-*-^" 
'.>f  EUdbai wW^  np?  Whatfa  he  been  ^  qow,  Cy&''^ 
.^TimBpenker  (tvas^Fnnk.  Dyneyor,  GytesiBanmgnvtenit  est>ecial  chum 
y^hettte^was'atDenham*  fie- was  oonsidambly^  oMer  thanXyias,  bnt 
dn^ildlte&mn  &lbrwiiDibo)ro€rhiayeaoc8^  and  would  not  adknowiedge  a 
companion  in  one  of  his  own  age.  r  i    'i 

.  miA  Uttle  jflttkissi  Ljtnt!him.in  Jbrmy  ndat^  and  he  mast  bring  his," 
explained  Cyras.     "  A  tanning  would  do  him  good." 

*<  Whai'^'heiwliimpering  foe?  I  iK^Ter  saw  such  ayoangtter;  he's 
always  at  it  f 

**  Oh,  the  dear  little  angel,  yes!     He  whimpers,  and  then  goes  to  his 
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mftmina,  and  she  makes  a  molly  of  Um,  and  girei  him  sogar-candyy" 
ironically  scoffed  Master  Baumgarten.  ''Now,  Mr.  Chades,  perhaps  youU 
lea^e  off  smTelling,  and  go  and  get  the  right  ooat.  It's  hu  £uilt  that  I 
keep  you  waitings  DyneTor." 

*'  I  am  not  gcmig.  There's  a  row  at  home  about  my  running  out  in 
ihe  rain,  so  it*8  stopped,  and  I  came  to  tell  you.  Here,  Cy;  eome  down 
this  way." 

The  two  boys,  Dyneror^s  arm  carelessly  cast  on  the  shoulder  of  Cyras, 
stroUed  off  togedier  aloi^  the  cioiaters»  the  latter  ha^g  thrown  the  cost 
atop  of  Gharky's  head,  with  a  fene  that  neatly  tiuew  him  off  his  legs. 
Charley  diaencambered  himself,  and  eqpying  some  of  the  college  boys, 
with  whom  he  kept  up  a  passing  acquaintance  when  at  Denham,  he  joined 
them.  They  were  emefging  noisily  £rom  the  schoolroom,  after  taking 
off  their  surplices :  mnsic  had  no  diamis  for  them,  so  they  had  not  re* 
mained  amidst  the  listeners  in  the  cathedral. 

Now,  there  was  a  charity  school  in  Denham  for  the  boys  of  poor 
parents,  a  large  sdiool,  its  numbers  averaging  four  or  five  times  those  of 
the  foundation  school  in  the  cathedral,  and  from  time  immemoriid  the 
gentlemen  of  the  college  foundation  and  the  bo^  of  the  charity  schod 
had  been  at  daggers  drawn.  The  slight  pastunes  of  hard  abuse  and 
stone  throwing  were  indulged  in,  whenever  the  oppositioB  parties  came  in 
contact,  but  there  occurred  sometimes  a  more  seriooa  interlude-^that  of 
a  general  battle.  Animosity  at  the  present  time  i«n  unusually  higlv 
and,  in  consequence  of  some  offence  offered  by  the  haughty  college  bojfs 
in  the  past  week,  the  charity  boys  (favoured  possibly  by  the  unusiud 
darkness  of  the  afternoon)  had  ventured  on  the  unheard-of  exf^it  of 
collecting  in  a  body  round  the  cloister  gate  to  waylay  the  youi^  gentle 
men  on  their  leaving  the  cathedral.  The  college  lads  walked  into  the 
trap  and  were  caught,  but  they  did  not  want  fm:  '^  pluck,"  and  began 
laying  about  them  right  and  left. 

The  noise  penetrated  to  the  other  end  of  the  cloisters,  to  the  ears  of 
the  two  lads  parading  there,  and  away  they  tore,  eager  to  take  part  in 
any  mischief  that  might  have  turned  up.  The  fint  thing  Cyras  saw  was 
his  brother  Charles  straggling  in  the  hands  of  some  half-doaen  ''  snobs" 
(the  title  bestowed  indiscriminately  by  the  college  boys  upon  the  other 
parties),  and  being  handled  rouglily.  Of  course,  having  been  with  liie 
others  he  was  taken  for  one  of  them,  and  being  a  meek  little  fellow,  who 
stood  ag^iast  in  the  melte,  instead  of  helping  on  the  assault,  besideff  look*' 
ing  remarkably  aristocratic,  a  crime  in  their  eyes,  he  was  singled  out  as 
b^g  a  particularly  eligible  target. 

All  the  hot  blood  in  Cyras  Banmgarten's  body  rushed  to  his  hee  and 
his  temper  :  if  he  chose  to  put  upon  Charky  and  ^tan'*  him,  he  was  not 
g^ing  to  see  others  do  it.  He  flung  off  hu  jacket  and  his  oi^  threw 
them  to  Dynevor,  and  with  his  sturdy  young  fists  doubled,  smmig  ufoft 
the  assailants.  What  a  contrast,  when  you  eome  te  dunk  ot  it  1  Th» 
stately,  impassive  dean,  master  of  his  cathedral,  and  standing  in  it,  the 
cynosure  of  sunoundiBg  eyes;  the  elegant  Lady  Grace  with  her  rank 
and  her  beauty,  both  cxf  them  particnlariy  alive  to  the  convenamees  of 
civilised  Hfo ;  mid  the  two  young  Baumgartens  just  beyond  earshot,  taking 
part  in  a  juvenile  fight,  as  fierce  as  any  Irish  row.  Ah,  good  doctois  of 
winify,  fiur  Lady  Graces,  your  sons  may  be  just  as  disreputably  eo- 
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gaged  beUsd  jonr  lack%  fiide  u  yoa  maj  tospeet  it,  nnwoitfaj  oC  bdwf 
u  T0«  vodld  deem  it  I 

Wiiat  voiikl  bave  beeo  the  upehot,  it  ie  ionpoeable  to  eaj — broken 
noflee  certainly,  if  not  broken  legs— had  not  the  nwBtor  of  ike  charity 
hoye  come  upi  a  worthy  parish  clerk,  whom  the  whole  lot  dreaded  more 
than  anything  alive.  He  had  scented,  or  been  told  of,  the  expedition, 
and  he  had  hastened  to  follow  it,  and  bring  down  npon  the  fractioos  heads 
the  weight  of  his  wxathful  authority.  The  vety  moment  his  portly  6gure 
was  ean^t  s^t  of,  off  flew  the  crew  m  iffnonuaioos  alarm,  the  oouege 
boys  raising  a  derisiTe  shoot  after  them,  and  then  deoamjnng  to  their  own 
homes.  A  good  thing  for  then,  and  that  it  was  orer  ami  done  with, 
before  their  masters  came  out  of  the  cathedral. 

Dynevor,  who  was  hand-in-gloTO  with  some  of  the  senior  boys,  returned 
Cyrae'e  property  to  him,  and  went  away  widi  his  friends;  and  the  two 
Baomgartens  were  left  alone.  Charles  was  crying  and  shaking,  Charles's 
nose  was  hfoe£ng,  and  down  sat  Cyras  in  a  comer  of  the  dotsters,  and 
held  the  child  to  him,  as  tenderly  as  any  mother  oonld  have  done. 

*^  Don't  cry,  Chariey  dear,**  qooth  he^  kissing  him  fondly.  **  I  know 
that  biggest  fellow  tliat  set  upon  yon,  and  FU  pay  him  off  as  sore  as  he's 
a  snob.  I'd  hare  paul  them  off  now  if  they  ban  waited,  the  cowards,  and 
I  don't  care  if  they  had  killed  me  for  it  Where  did  they  hit  yon, 
darling  ?" 

*^  They  hit  me  everywhere^  Cyras,**  sobbed  the  child,  who,  though 
barely  two  years  yonnger  than  his  brother,  was  as  a  baby  compared  to  him 
in  ha^ihood,  and  knowledge  of  the  world — ^if  such  a  remark  can  be  con- 
strued as  appUcaUe  to  a  young  gentleman  rising  eleven.  '^  Oh,  how  my 
nosebleeds!" 

Cyras  with  his  own  white  handkerchief  kept  wiping  the  su£fering  nose^ 
kissing  Charley  between  whiles. 

*^  Cnarler  dear,"  he  began,  between  die  latter^s  sobs,  '*  if  I  hit  yon 
sometimes  it  isn't  that  I  want  to  hart  yon,  for  I  love  you  very  much, 
belter  than  anything  in  the  world.  You  musto't  mind  my  hitting  you ; 
I'm  used  to  hit ;  and  itil  teach  you  to  be  a  man."  - 

^  Yes,"  breathed  Charley,  dinging  closer  to  Cyras,  whom,  in  spite  of 
the  lotter^s  in^riousness,  lie  deiuly  loved.  "  I  know  you  don't  do  it  to 
hurt  me." 

^  No,  tiiat  I  don't.  There's  not  a  soul  in  the  honsecares  for  you  as  I 
doy  and  I'll  stand  hj  yon  always,  through  thick  and  liun." 

*'  Mamma  cares  for  me,  Cyras." 

**  After  her  foshion,"  returned  Mr.  Cyras.  "  She  makee  a  giri  of  you, 
and  pets  you  up  to  the  skies.  Bat  I'll  fight  for  yoo,  Charley ;  I'll  never 
let  a  hair  of  your  head  be  touched  when  we  go  together  to  Eton  or  Bugby, 
whiehever  it's  to  be." 

**  I  hope  I  shall  g^  brave,  like  you,  Cy.     I  think  I  shdl,  when  I  am 
as  big  as  iton :  nurse  says  yon  were  not  much  better  tibon  me  when  you 
laalittlew" 
Oh,  Tm  blest,  though  I"  returned  Cyras,  not  pleased  with  the  remark ; 

she'd  better  say  that  to  me.  I  never  was  a  molly,  Charley,  I  never  had 
the  ^Mnce  to  he,  ao  nnrse  most  have  said  it  to  humour  yoo.  Why  now, 
only  see  what  a  ffirl  they  make  of  you :  they  keep  you  in  these  dandy 
velvet  dresses  wi£  a  wbte  frill.     A  white  mil !  and  they  don't  let  yon 
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stir  out  beyond  the  door,  mdess  there's  a  woman  at  your  tail  to  see  yon 
don't  fioll^  cfp  dou't  get  lost,  or  some  such  nonsense.  And  then  look  at 
nuubma,  talciog  you  into  her  pew  on  a  Sunday!  Never  was  such  a 
speetaole  seen  before,  in  Denham  Cathedral,  as  for  a  chap  of  your  age  to 
sit  in  the  ladies'  seats.  I'd  rather  be  one  of  those  snobs,  than  I'd  be  made 
aiBollyof." 

«<  Don'^  caill  me  a  molly,  Cy,"  sobbed  the  child. 

^'  It's  ftot  your  lautt,"  returned  Cyras,  kissing  him  still,  '^  it's  theirs. 
You  have  got  a  brave  heart,  Charley,  for  you  won't  tell  a  lie,  and  you'll 
be  brave  yourself  when  they'll  let  you.  I'll  make  you  so,  I'll  teach  yoU| 
and  I'll  love  you  better  than  all  of  them  put  together.  Does  it  pain  you 
now,  Charley  dear?" 

<*  Not  much.     I  was  frightened." 

A  little  while  longer  they  sat  there.  Cyras  soothing  the  still  sobbing 
child,  stroking  his  hair,  wiping  his  eyes,  whispering  endearing  names : 
and  then  they  got  up,  and  he  led  him  affectionately  towards  the  deanery, 
which  was  contiguous  to  the  cathedral. 

A  couple  of  pretty  objects  they  looked  when  they  ^t  into  the  well- 
lighted  residence.  Both  their  faces  smeared  with  blooo,  Charley's  velvet 
dcess  and  his  "  white  frill,"  and  Cyras's  shirt  front :  for  the  latter,  in  his 
caresses,  had  not  escaped  catching  the  stains.  The  dean  and  Lady  Grace 
had  not  entered,  and  Cyras  smuggled  Charles  into  the  nursery. 

*<  Oh,  my  patience!"  uttered  the  nurse,  who  was  sitting  there  with  a 
little  lady  of  six,  Gertrude  Baumgarten.  '<  You  wicked  boys !  what  have 
you  been  up  to  ?     This  is  your  work,  I  know.  Master  Cyras  !'* 

"  Is  it,"  retorted  Cyras.     **  Who  gave  you  leave  to  know  ?" 

Gertrude  backed  in  fear  against  the  wall,  her  eyes,  haughty  and  blue  as 
were  her  mother^s,  wide  open  with  astonishment.  She  did  not  like  the 
appearance  of  things,  and  she  began  to  cry. 

**  Now,  don't  be  such  a  little  stupid,"  exclaimed  Cyras ;  '*  there*s  nothing 
to  cry  for.     Charley's  nose  bled,  and  it  got  on  to  our  clothes." 

*'  Yes,  it's  me  that's  hurt,  nurse,"  put  in  Charley,  remembering  his 
grievances  and  giving  way  again.     '*  It  isn't  Cyras." 

"  Of  course  it's  not,"  indignantly  returned  the  nurse ;  '^  what  harm  does 
h»  ever  come  to?  You  have  been  striking  him,  that's  what  you  have  been 
doing,  Master  Cyras." 

"It's  nothmg  to  you,  if  I  have,"  retorted  Cyras,  in  choler.  "  You  just 
say  it  again,  though,  and  I'll  strike  you."  He  disdained  to  say  it  was 
not,  or  to  defend  Hmself :  he  was  of  by  fieur  too  indifferent  a  temperament. 

A  loud^  sharp  scream  from  Charley ;  his  nose  had  spun  out  bleeding 
again :  and  at  that  moment  there  was  another  interruption.  The  roon^ 
door  opened,  and  the  dean  and  his  wife  entered :  the  former  wearing  his 
surplice  and  hood  still,  and  carrying  his  trencher,  for  they  had  beeil 
hurriedly  disturbed  by  tiie  noise  as  they  came  in  frt>m  the  catnedraL 
^  The  nurse,  whose  temper  was  not  a  remarkably  calm  one,  and  Whoj 
disliked  the  daring  Cyras,  was  busy  getting  hot  water  and  a  hafiiL 
<^Look  at  him,  my  lady,  look  at  him,"  cried  she,  ^and  it*s  Ha^r 
Cyras's  doings."  * 

''  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  demanded  the  dean,  his  eyes  watid^rinr 
from  one  boy  to  the  other,  from  their  faces  to  their  dothes  :  <<  what.  » 
it,  I  ask?" 
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The  deai^  might  ask,  hut  he  was  zione  the  nearer  getting  aa  answer. 
Charley,  his  head  over  the  basin,  was  crying  in  fear  and  excitement,  and 
never  neard  the  question ;  and  Cyras  had  one  of  his  independent,  obeti* 
nate  fits  coming  on,  and  would  not  open  his  lips  in  explanation  or  self- 
defence. 

*^  How  dared  yon  hit  him  ?"  exclaimed  Lady  Grace^  turning  to  Cyras. 
'^  You  are  growing  a  perfect  little  savage!"  andjraising  her  delioattely- 
gloved  hand  in  the  heat  of  the  moment^  she  strud£  Master  Cyras  some 
tingling  blows  upon  his  cheeks.  Dr.  Baumgarten^  deeming  possibly 
that  to  stand  witness  of  the  scene  did  not  contnhute  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Dean  of  Denham,  just  escaped  from  service  in  his  cathedra],  turned 
away,  calling  upon  Cyras  to  follow  him. 

It  was  not  Cyras,  however,  who  followed  the  dean,  it  was  Lady  Grace. 
He  had  gone  to  his  own  study,  had  laid  down  his  cap,  and  was  taking 
off  his  sacred  vestments  himself,  dispensing  with  the  customary  aid  of 
hb  servant.     His  wife  closed  the  door. 

"  Dr.  Baumgarten,  how  is  this  to  end  ?"  she  asked. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Grace?" 

^'  I  mean  about  Cyras  ;  but  you  know  very  well,  without  my  telling 
you.  The  boy  has  been  indulged  and  pampered  until  he  is  getting  the 
mastery  of  us  all.  He  positively  struck  Gertrude  the  other  day.  The 
system  that  you  pursue  with  that  boy  is  most  pernicious ;  and  it  will 
surely  be  his  ruin.  You  cannot  see  his  failings,  you  supply  him  with  an 
unlimited  command  of  money—** 

"  Unlimited  !*' '  interruptea  the  dean.  "  You  speak  without  thought, 
Grace.'* 

<'  I  think  too  much,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  abstained  hitherto  firom 
serious  remonstrance,  for  if  ever  I  have  interfered  by  a  word,  you  have 
pernsted  in  attributing  it  to  a  jealous  feeling,  because  he  is  not  my  own 
child.  But  I  now  tell  you  that  something  must  be  done  :  if  that  boy  is 
to  stop  in  the  house  and  rule  it,  I  won't.  I  will  not  allow  him  to  ill- 
treat  Charles :  I  will  not^  I  say." 

^'  Peace,  Grace :  remember  the  day." 

'<I  do  not  forget  it.  Your  son  ^d,  probably,  when  he  struck 
Charles.  If  you  have  any  feeling  [for  your  other  children,  Dr.  Bavrn* 
garten,  you  will  take  measures  by  which  this  annoyance  may  be  put  a 
^top  to  ;  it  is  to  me  most  irritating." 

Lady  Grace  left  the  room,  and  the  dean '  rang  the  bell)  despatching 
the  servant  who  answered  it  for  Master  Baumgarten.  Cvras  had  not 
yet  gone  tihe  length  of  disobeying  his  fether's  mandates,,  and  attended  as 
soon  as  )ie  had  been,  what  the  nurse  called^  ''put  to  rights,"  meaning 
tua  unrightly  shirt  exchanged  for  a  clean  0|ae.  Charley,  his  nose  shiny 
^d  ^woQen,  ]iut  himself  oSierwise  in  order,  Vtole  m  after  him. 

'^  Now,  CyraSj"  began  the  dean,  ''  we  must  hiftv^  ati  eoipknatian,  and 

yp^  dj^serv^  punishment  you  shall  not  escape  it.    I  did  not  «think  my 

was  1^  cQward.  who  would  ill-treat  his  younger  brother." 
-.*h|(p|  colotur  Hashed  into;  the  cheeks  of  Cyras,  and  a  light  into  his  eyes. 
HuVne  would  not  speak. 

,'<,Q<^mi^^ hither,  Charles.  Do  you  see  his-fiuse,  sir?"  added  the  dean, 
^ky]^  the  child's  band»  ''  Are.  you  not  ashamed  to  look  at  it,  and  to 
reflect  that  you  have  caused  him  all  this  grief  and  pain-       " 
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**  Papa,"  kteirapted  Charka,  "^it  waa  net  Cyias  who  but  me.  It 
was  the  SDohs." 

<'  It — was — tho  what  ?*  slowly  vtfeeved  the  dean,  his  dignify  taken  a 
fitde  aback. 

^<  Those  charity  snobs.  I  was  wiih  the  college  boys  in  the  chnstersy 
and  they  set  upon  us ;  there  were  fire  or  six  upon  me  all  at  onoe,  papa, 
and  I  due  say  they  wouU  bare  killed  me^  only  Cyras  cane  vo  and  fought 
with  them,  because  I  was  not  strong  enough.  And  ihen  he  sat  down 
and  mused  me  as  long  as  I  was  finghtened,  and  thatfs  how  the  blood 
got  upon  his  clothesL" 

The  dean  looked  firam  one  to  Ab  other.  *' Was  it  not  Cyras  who 
hurt  you,  then  ?    I  scarcely  understand." 

<*  Cyras  loves  me  too  Bsadi  to  hurt  me,"  eiied  Charley,  liftbg  his 
beautinil,  deeply«eet  btowu  eyes,  ^nsi  £ke  CSrras's,  just  like  the  d^'s, 
to  his  £sther^s  faoe.  He  was  Idasmg  me  all  the  time  in  the  cloisters;  he 
was  so  sorry  I  was  hurt ;  and  he  savs  he  loves  me  better  than  anybody 
else  in  the  world,  and  he'll  pay  off  that  biggest  snob  the  fint  thne  he 
sees  him.     Don't  you,  Cyras  f " 

The  boy  turned  careanngly  to  Cyras.  Cyras  looked  red  and  Ibofish, 
not  earing  to  hare  his  private  affections  betrayed  for  the  pubfie  benefit 
and  he  roughly  shook  off  Charley.  Dr.  Banmgarten  drew  Cyras  to  him« 
and  fondly  pushed  his  hair  £rom  his  (orehuA.  ^*  Tell  me  about  it,  my  boy." 

"  Chaney  was  just  talking  to  some  ci  the  college  boys,  papa,  and  diose 
horrid  chanty  snobs—" 

"  Stop  a  mt.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  snobs  P— «  rexy  vulgar  word, 
C3rras.     Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?" 

^*  Oh,  you  know  that  big  charity  school,  papa:  well,  they  are  always 
setting  on  to  the  college  boys,  and  they  came  up  to  the  doisten  tins 
evening,  and  Charley,  being  with  the  boys,  got  in  for  his  share  of 
pummelling,  and  I  beat  the  feUows  off  him.    That's  alL" 

**  Why  did  you  not  say  this  to  your  masnma  in  the  nusery?  Yon 
made  her  angry  with  you  for  nothing." 

Cyras  shook  back  his  head  win  a  somewhat  defiant  movement. 
'<  Mamma's  often  angry  with  me  for  nothing,  as  for  as  that  goes.  I 
don't  cara  And  as  to  nurse,"  he  added,  drowning  a  waning  gestare 
of  the  dean's,  "  she's  always  telHng  stories  of  me." 

"  Now  what  do  you  mean  by  sayine  *  I  don't  care,'  Cyns?  It  is  very 
wrong  to  be  indifferent,  even  in  speech." 

<<  I  mean  nothing,  papa,"  laughed  the  boy.  ^  Only  I  can  fight  my 
own  battles  against  nua^  and  I  wiD.  SSie  has  no  business  to  interfere 
with  me:  let  her  concern  heteelf  with  Charies  and  Gertrude." 

The  dean  left  the  boys  together,  and  went  in  search  of  his  wifo.  He 
found  her  in  her  chamber.  Sht  had  taken  off  her  ool-door  tilings,  and 
was  now  in  her  dinner  dress.  The  attendant  quitted  Ab  room  as  he 
entered  it. 

^  **  Grace,"  said  he,  going  up  to  her,  ^  there  has  been  a  misapprehen- 
sion, and  I  have  oome  to  set  jou  right.  Charley  got  into  an  affiny  with 
some  strange  boys  in  the  cloisters  (the  details  of  which  I  shall  nmke  it 
my  buriaess  to  inquire  into),  and  Cyras  defended  him  ^;ainst  them — 
gomg  into  theaci  no  doubt  IHie  a  young  lion,  for  he  possesses  uncommon 
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npiiit ;  too  miifib  of  iU    We  have  bten  cMtmg  UaiBe  to  Cms 
sarily." 

Iitdj  Grace  lifted  hat  ejea  to  her  hasband*  She  kaem  htm  to  be  an 
honoanhle  man  (pottiiig  out  of  Ibe  questioii  his  difinity  and  his  deas- 
dm),  and  that  he  would  not  aasert  a  tUag  but  in  p«daeft  good  &ith. 
<<  What  did  they  ioeti]»  then?    Whj  did  not  Cjraa  neak?" 

"  Hia  flpirit  in  fimlt  again,  I  eappose,  too  yrood  to  defend  himaelf 
against  an  unjust  imputatioo,"  zeplied  the  dean.  BuL  the  dean  was 
wxongy  nnhappilj:  Cyiss  was  too  carelessly  indifCnent  to  defend  UaBsslf. 
The  dean  eontinued :  ^  I  ordered  CjraB  befoie  ine»  and  began  taking 
him  to  task:  Chades^  who  had  oome  in  with  hia^  spoke  eagerly  np, 
saying  Cyrss  had  fixightybr  biniy  to  defeod  him  froaa  his  asaailaniSy  not 
agam$t  hinu  Yon  sboidd  hare  heard  the  childy  Graos^  telling  how 
Cyras  sat  down  and  norasd  him  afterwards  in  the  eloistara»  kissing  him 
and  wiping  the  blood  from  his  £Me  and  whispenng  him  how  he  bred  him 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  worU*  Graos^  those  two  will  be  a£be- 
tionate^  loving  farotbBiSi  if  we  do  not  mar  it" 

Lady  (Srace  felt  that  she  had  committed  an  injaatice  in  striking  Cyras, 
besides  having  been  guilty  of  an  nnlady-like  action,  and  perhaps  she  felt 
more  contrition  at  the  moment  than  the  case  really  warranted.  <'  How 
'mar  it?'  "  she  faltered. 

The  dean  put  his  arm  round  his  wife's  waist  ere  he  replied.  '<  Grace, 
yon  best  know  what  is  in  yonr  heurt :  whether  there  is  not  a.dialike  to- 
wards Cyras  rankling  there.  I  think  there  is^  and  that  the  feeling  makes 
CI  mijost  to  him  i  if  yon  be  not  yeiy  cautious  it  will  sow  dissension 
ween  the  children." 

Grace  Baurogarten  burst  into  tears,  and  laid  her  feee  upon  her  hos- 
band:  she  loved  him  almost  as  passionate  as  she  had  ever  done. 
^  Ryle/'  she  whispered,  ''if  there  be  any  such  feeling  in  it,  it  is  bom  of 
my  love  for  yon." 

He  smiled  to  himsel£  ^  I  know  it,  ray  dearest:  but  it  is  not  the  less 
inexcusable.  You  cannot  bear  to  dank  that  another  was  once  my  wife, 
and  that  he  is  her  chiUL  Graee,  she  has  been  dead  fer  years,  so  long  as 
almost  to  have  feded  from  remembrance:  sarsly  you  night  let  your 
jealousy  die  out  and  not  visit  it  open  him." 

''  But  you  do  indulge  him,  Byle :  yon  indidge  him  to  his  own-^I  was 
almost  going  to  say  destmctioo— -bat  perhaps  that  is  too  itroi^  a  word. 
Yon  indulge  him  more  than  is  good  for  Us  benefit,  &r  more  thsun  you  do 
our  own  duldran." 

*'Nay,  Grace,  surely  not;  the  idea— forgive  me— most  have  its  rise 
but  in  yourself,  in  this  feeling  I  have  spoken  ot  Or,  it  may  be,  that 
knowing  you  dislike  him,  I  am  the  more  kind.     Perhaps  it  is." 

"  I  cannot  help  fancying,  when  I  see  you  so  lavish  in  your  affection 
for  him,  that  you  k>ved  ho^  better  thmi  you  love  me,"  murmured  Lady 
Grace. 

He  tamed  her  fece  up  to  his,  aad  kissed  it  many  times^  tellmg  her 
between  whiles  that  i^  was  '*a  goose,"  and  ^  worse  than  a  baby." 

^'  The  Veiy  Reverand  the  Dean  of  Denham  T'  groans  the  scandalised 
reader.  Good  reader,  it  may  not  have  been  yourfortnne  toknow  a  dean 
in  piivato  life*  It  has  been  ndne^  and  I  can  assure  yon  they^are  not  a  whit 
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^^UbtewJ^xtiQakaamdrm.:  And  Z>r«  BanmgpRitBB,  9ewftmb«r,<w«8  htnd- 
fouie^lKndTinwgtfor  adlMn:  nofc  qaifte  iDrtj. 

;.,  I«dy  'GdMee^MM  Jrigkftp  adcL  tk  diaa  dvu  rigli**  The  <^ne'sn  eayiog 
fittA  dier^itmjiefvaliensaUf  indoIgM  Cynsftlie  <A&t  in  faolietiag  tb«t 
JUdy  .Gs»c»  diilik«d  Un.  UuMmMMaihr  periiAps  iv  imfldf,  ^tfae  dMi 
was  inmwlin^hriy  faH  #f  Cjms,  sad  "^^"^^  ^^  l>oeii:;  he  did  kididge 
Uito  'Ttiy  trntohf  «iplMMiU7  in  tiie  ftot  of  anpplyuig  Umiriih  &  l«rge 
Amdont  ci  pookeUnoiMy.  Gjm8  waajiatoallymtiiiyayurt,  nod  it  nnde 
him  more  f»->4t  mdooed  a  habit  eC  euelettnetf  of  mesey;  ittd  the  indoL 
gence  fiiiiared  hie  eelf*irilL  Lady  Gnoe's  aTeraonwat  eaMated  to 
tender  him  more  indifferent  thanhe  was  by  natdoe;  it^fvasthe  diieC 
cauae  of  Ui  aetmg  the  tyrant  to  Ui  brother,  eo  mncli  mere  eased  for 
in  the  home  dnde  (the  dean  excepted)  than  he:  while  he  'mm  getting 
into  a  haUt  of  untruthfuhiess  and  deceit^  in  hiding  \m  laidts  from  her. 
Altogethw,  with  Cyras  Baumgarten's  peouliar  qualitiea  and  temperament, 
he  was  being  broi^ht  up  in  about  tne  wont  manner  he  oonld  well  be. 
And  yety  the  boy  might  have  been  made  into  a  good  and  hononraUe  maa, 
had  they  gone  the  right  way  to  woik.  Poor  Edith !  ooidd  she  look  on 
at  this  lower  world  ? 

11. 

In  thQ  handsome  drawing-room  of  their  town  reaidenoe,  Berkeley* 
square,  sat  the  Dean  of  Denham  and  Lady  Grace  Baomgarten.  They 
had  entered  the  room  almost  at  the  same  moment,  dreaaed  to  reoeive 
guests.  The  dean  gave  a  dinner  party  that  day,  and  the  hour,  named 
tor  it,  was  drawing  nigh* 

Years  have  elapsed,  and  the  dean,  a  man  of  fifty  now,  is  more  pertly 
than  he  was  wont  to  be,  but  Lady  Grace  carries  her  age  wdl,  and  looln 
not  a  day  older  than  the  period  a  woman  never  confesses  to  having  paaaed 
— five-and-thirty.  But  m  the  dean's  &ce  there  is  a  look  of  anaioua  care: 
what  can  the  flourishing  Dean  of  Denham  have  to  cross  kirn  f 

A  vast  deal  more  than  the  world  at  large  suspected.  Gifted  wtdi  an 
aristocratic  wife^  and  she  with  aristocratic  tastes  and  habits,  the  dean  had 
fallen  long  and  long  ago  into  a  more  expenrive  rate  of  living  than  hb 
means  warranted.  Embarraasment  followed,  as  a  necessary  eonseqnenoe; 
trifling  enough  at  first,  and  easily  staved  off— not  dime  away  witib, 
staved  off.  But  the  staving-off  plan  does  not  answer :  it  is  aome- 
thing  like  the  nails  in  the  horse-shoe,  doubling  as  they  went  on :  and 
Dr.  Baumgarten  had  now  attained  to  a  height  of  perplexity  in  hk 
pecuniary  affairs,  not  frequently  reached  by  a  digmtary  of  the  Church. 

Half  the  labour  of  his  later  life  had  been  to  mde  it  from  Lady  Graee, 
and  he  had  in  a  great  measure  soeoeeded.  She  coidd  not  avoid  knowing 
that  they  were  in  debt,  but  she  had  no  conception  to  what  extend  and 
debt  is  rather  a  &shionable  complaint  She  aJao  fi>und  that  the  dean  in* 
variably  ran  short  of  aneady  money,  but  Aat  ia  nothing  unoommlm  eitlnr. 

What  of  Cyras  Baumgarten  ?  lie  had  given  trooble^wae  it  liksfy  to 
be  otherwise?  It  had  always  been  the  dean's  intention  that  Gyias  should 
follow  his  own  calling,  the  Churoh.  Cyras •  knew. lof  thiaj  but  faad^not 
given  himself  the  trouble  to  objeet,  although  never*  intending  "(b  Mi-m 
with  it.     Make  a  parson  of  him!  diess  him  .up  in  a  h|ack  cdi*  and  « 
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^hke  ebftkw!  Am  jomig  .pntdemaa  w»  wont  to m^hMad ilto dMti*« 
back — ^no;  he'd  rather  go  w  for  tfie  ekmn  at  Astlciy^ I  Wdratkir  W« 
ioekfljr  at  Newmarket!  he^d  radier  hew  thnber  in  the  baokwoode  of 
Ameneal  he'd  ratlwr  nerdi  hkntetf  on  a  thvB»*lMg«d  etoil  at  a  da^ 
daikinaCSi^efiot!  !wob>  of  theee  HbBows  need  hate  a  'iiijiwriuiieey  but 
a  jMieon  ma^  and  so  he'd  feate  the  Charch  to  those  wIm  liked  oeo*- 
acieaoes.  The  trtaaon  waa  reported  to  the  dean,  -and  he  had  Qyn»  befeve 
him:  the  boy  wae  eerenteen  then,  and  had  not  grows  leae  seokleia  with 
hie  adnmcinff  yean.  Thooriiy  in  tptte  of  the  dean's  opinton  to  the  oon^ 
traiy,  the  objection  proved  that  Cyras  was  not  so  totally  dereid  of  coiw 
sdenoe  as  eome  might  have  been.  A  serioos  dispate  took  phuse  between 
Um  and  Us  leithery  which  oameto  no  amicable  adjustment,  for  the  dean 
was  positive  and  Cyras  obstinate.  Following  close  upon  this,  a  worse 
matter  was  disclosed :  it  was  discovered  that  Cyras,  young  as  he  was,  had 
eontmoted  debts  to  the  tnne  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds.  The 
aagper  of  the  dean  was  terrible ;  it  was  whispered  in  the  nouse  that  he 
laid  hb  stick  about  Cyras,  vowing  he  should  study  for  the  Church,  or  be 
disoaided :  but  whether  this  was  true  or  not,  even  Lady  Grace  could  not 
say.  In  the  consternation  arising  from  the  disclosure  of  the  debts,  the 
ill-feeling  that  ensued  upon  the  variance  between  father  and  son,  Cyras 
disappeared,  and  when  he  was  next  heard  of  it  was  as  a  sailor  on  board 
a  ship,  on  her  voyage  to  New  Zealand.  He  had  shipped  himself  as  a 
common  smttir^  befiore  the  mast,  and  it  was  sud  had  cluseUed  a  drunken 
sailor  out  of  his  pi^rs  and  passed  them  off  as  his  own,  to  enable  him  to 
do  eo.  The  ^p  came  back,  but  not  Cyras ;  he  remained  at  New  Zea* 
land :  in  a  merohant's  house,  he  sent  word  home ;  and  the  dean  trans* 
mitted  him  some  money.  Four  years  after,  at  twenty-one,  he  was  back 
again,  gay,  rattling,  reckless  as  of  old  ;  but  exceedingly  handsome,  ex- 
ceedingly like  what  the  dean  had  been  before  him.  This  was  a  few 
snonibs  previoos  to  the  dinner,  for  vrhich  the  dean  and  Lady  Grace  are 
now  waiting* 

It  was  a  formal  dinner  party,  one  periodically  given  by  Dr.  Baumgarten 
to  a  fow  nearly  supeeaimyatea  lights  of  the  Church,  who  came  in  their 
mitred  oairiages  with  their  old  wives  beside  them ;  it  was  not  at  all  one  of 
those  delighted  in  by  Lady  Grace ;  neither  Charles  (but  he  was  at  college) 
nor  Geiimde  was  aiunitted  to  it:  Cyras  would  have  been  still  more  out  of 
his  elemesit;  bnt  Cyras  had  not  shown  himself  at  home  for  the  last  week. 

The  dean  stood  with  his  elbow  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  bis  hand 
supporting  his  head :  a  strange  weight  of  care  sat  upon  his  brow,  so  great, 
ao  strange,  that  k  eould  not  escape  the  notice  of  his  wifei 

^  Is  anyttbg  the  matter  ?    You  do  not  look  welL" 

"Well?    Oh  yes." 
Yon  are  tronbled  then.    What  is  it  ?" 
Notibiag;  h  is  nothing,  Grace."    And  the  dean  removed  his  elbow, 

ool^  his  brow,  and  called  up  a  soule,  just  as  the  first  black  silk  apron 
laBmg  im     The  dean,  however,  had  received  some  painfully  per^ 
j^exi^g  tidings  not  many  hours  befoie. 

Bijit  ^never  had  the  Dean  of  Deaham  been  more  courteous,  more  bril- 
liant^ .'Store,  alire- to  the  dstiea  of  a  host  than  he  was  that  evening.  He 
wt  at  die  head  of  his  boaid  after  Lady  Grace  had  withdrawn,  and  the 
aodal  old  bishops  adasired  las  learning,  retorted  to  his  wit,  yielded  to  his 
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fascinatioDB,  and  enjoyed  his  good  wine.  It  vas  a  remark  amongst  tibeb 
lordshipa  tbe  next  day,  that  Baomgarten  had  iurpassed  himselC  The 
ladies  uionghf  the  same  when,  he  appeared  with  their  lords  in  the  drawing* 
room.  Gertrude  Baomgarten  was  in  it  then,  and  was  dngbg  to  tham 
some  of  her  sweetest  songs;  but  they  forgot  the  songs  when  they  listened 
to  the  dean. 

A  servant  was  crossing  the  saloon  with  a  coflPee-ciq) :  he  halted  fi>r  s 
moment  near  his  master,  and  spoke  in  a  tone  imperceptible  to  other  eacs. 
^  The  fifendeman  is  come  again,  sir,  who  was  here  to-day,  and  some  one 
else  with  him.     I  hare  shown  them  into  the  library." 

Drawing  to  the  door  imperceptibly  as  it  were,  with  a  word  to  one^ 
a  smile  for  another^  the  dean  passed  out  of  it,  mmoUced,  for  they  were 
engaged  widi  their  coffee,  and  Gertrude  was  singing  i^ain.  In  ths 
lilmry  were  two  gentlemen,  and  further  off,  sitting  at  tfie  edge  of  a 
handsome  chair,  as  if  handsome  chairs  and  himself  did  not  often  come  into 
contact,  was  a  diabby-looking  man.  The  man  bad  been  there  for  several 
hours,  and  had  had  refreshment  of  a  substantial  sort  served  to  him  three 
times.  Of  the  gentlemen,  one  was  the  dean's  banker^  the  other  hia 
lawyer ;  and  the  man  was  a  sheriff's  officer.  The  Dean  of  Denham  had 
been  arrested. 

The  Dean  of  Denham  had  actually  been  arrested!  Such  calanddes 
have  occurred  to  men  even  higher  in  the  Establishment  than  he.  As  he 
oame  up  to  his  door  that  afternoon,  and  put  his  foot  upon  his  door-sill  to 
enter  it,  he  was  touched  upon  die  shoulder  by  the  man  sitting  now  in  thai 
uneasy  chair.  The  exclusive  dean  shrank  from  the  contaminating  ooa- 
tact,  his  haughty  pride  rose,  and  he  spoke  severely. 

'*  Fellow !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  The  Reverend  Ryle  Baumgarten,  I  believe.  Sir,  you  are  my  pri- 
soner." 

Staggered,  shocked,  almost  bewildered,  he,  by  some  process  of  per^ 
suasion  or  reasoning,  got  the  man  to  enter  his  house,  and  wait  v^iile  he 
sent  for  his  lawyer.  The  lawyer  came.  Arrangement  appeared  to  be 
hopeless,  for  the  dean  was  worse  than  out  of  funds,  and  his  revenues  were 
appropriated  for  years  to  come.  The  dean  said,  Receive  the  bishops  tliat 
night,  as  had  been  fixed,  he  must:  and  the  perspiralaQn  streamed  mm  his 
face  at  the  idea  of  going  to  prison.  The  lawyer  knew  him  to  be  a  man 
of  honour,  whose  word  was  unquestionable,  and  he  passed  it,  to  go  quietlT 
to  ins  destination  the  following  monnng,  provided  he  conld  remain  in  his 
house  that  night.  The  lawyer  answered  for  him  to  the  captnrer,  and  the 
latter  was  made  at  home  m  the  library.  Meanwhile  the  dean  wrote  a 
note  to  his  banker. 

The  latter,  wishing  to  be  courteous,  answered  it  in  person,  and  sat  now 
at  the  library  teble,  the  dean  on  one  side  him,  the  lawyer  on  the  other. 
But  where  was  the  use  of  his  coming?  he  had  been  privately  saying  to 
the  lawyer,  be  and  his  house  were  in  for  it  too  deqpfy,  as  it  was,  and  not 
a  shilling  more  would  they  advance ;  no,  not  to  kei^  the  dean  oat  of  puw 
gatory,  let  alone  out  of  prison.  He  intimated  somewhat  of  the  same  now 
to  the  dean,  thoi^h  in  more  courtly  terms. 

They  consulted  togethop  in  subdued  tones^  not  to  be  audible  to  tltt> 
man  at  the  back,  but  to  no  eaztUy  effect ;  it  all  came  round  to  the  same 
point :  the  dean  had  neither  money  nor  money's  wcnrth ;  even  the  very 
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fimitore  of  the  faoofle  he  was  in,  and  of  the  deanery  at  Denham,  was 
pledged,  so  to  he  called,  for  money  which  had  been  lent  npon  it :  heaty 
liabilities  were  thick  upon  him,  and  be  had  no  means  of  meeting  them : 
he  had  stared  off  and  stayed  off  the  eyil  day,  only  to  make  it  all  the 
worse,  now  it  was  come. 

NodnDg  coold  be  done,  nothing  whatever ;  the  lawyer  was  unable  to 
help,  the  banker  would  not,  and  the  conference  closed*  Dr.  Baumgarten, 
upon  thorns  in  more  ways  than  one,  went  back  to  his  wondering  bishops, 
the  comforting  assurance  that  he  must  surrender  the  next  morning,  play- 
ing Old  Harry  with  big  brain. 

<'  Oh,  here's  the  dean.     Lady  Grace  feared  you  must  be  taken  UL" 

"  Neyer  better  in  health  in  my  life,"  laughed  the  dean,  gaily.  **  I 
was  summoned  to  the  library  on  ousiness :  people  will  come  at  inoppor- 
tune times.  Your  lordship  is  winning,  I  see  :  a  knight  and  a  eastle 
already ;  fiEur  trophies :  but  Lady  Grace  generally  contrives  to  lose  all 
before  her,  when  she  attempts  chess." 

The  fi^ests  departed  at  the  sober  hour  of  eleven,  and  Lady  Grace  im- 
mediately prepared  to  go  to  her  dresring-room.  The  dean  had  been 
making  up  his  mind  to  tell  her  while  he  talked  to  ibe  bishops ;  *'  A  glib 
tongue  covers  an  aching  heart" — how  is  it  that  the  proverb  runs  ? 

''  Grace,  don't  &;o  up  tills  minute.     Good  night,  Gertrude." 

**  Good  mght,  dear  papa." 

"  Ryle !"  uttered  Lady  Grace  as  the  door  closed,  ^'  you  are  not  well,  I 
am  sure  of  it !  What  were  you  doing  when  you  were  out  of  the  room 
so  long  to-night?" 

The  dean  leaned  against  the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace^  all  his 
false  bravery  gone  out  of  him.  When  the  spirits  have  been  forced  for 
hours,  tile  revulsion  is  sometimes  fearfuL  She  vrent  up  to  him  in  aktcm, 
and  he  laid  hold  of  her  hands. 

*'  It  seems,"  he  said,  with  a  ghastiy  feice^  "as  if  I  should  ahnost  die 
in  the  telling  it." 

Her  Ups  turned  whiter  than  his,  and  her  voice  sank  to  a  dread  whis- 
per.    "  Something  has  happened  to  Charles !" 

*^  No^  no ;  the  children  are  all  safe,  it  has  nothinfif  to  do  with  them. 
It  has  to  do  with  myself  alone :  and — ^you— in  a  disgiee — as  part  of 


me. 


^'  Ryle,  you  are  ill,"  she  faintly  said ;  "  you  have  some  disorder  that 
you  are  concealing.     Why  do  you  keep  me  in  suspense  ?* 

^'  111  in  mind,  Grace.  Oh,  my  wife,  how  shall  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
been  an  embarrassed  man  for  years,  and  that  now  the  blow  has  come." 

She  shivered  inwardly,  but  she  would  not  let  it  be  seen.  **  What  is 
the  blow  ?" 

'^  I  am  arrested.    I  must  go  to  prison  to-morrow  morning." 

So  littie  was  Lady  Grace  familiar  with  "  arrests"  and  '<  prisons^'*  that 
ahe  could  not  at  once  comprehend  him,  and  when  she  did,  the  popular 
belief  in  her  mind  seemed  to  be  that  a  dean,  so  enshrined  in  divini^ 
and  dignity,  could  never  be  made  au  inmate  of  a  prison.'  The  first 
emotion  passed,  they  sat  down,  and  Grace  poured  upon  him  question 
af^  question :  Whatever  had  brought  it  on  r  how  much  did  they  owe  ? 
wl^  didn't  he  tell  the  lawyers  to  settie  it  ? 

Puzzling  questions  aU,  for  the  dean  to  answer.    It  had  been  coming 
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#n  too  looe  for  bim  to  be  aUo  to  trace  '^  wbat"  had.  brought  it  |  little  bj^ 
little,  step  by  step,  the  graio  of  sand  had  grown  to  St  large  desert :  how 
milch'  tlMjowredhb  coirid  not  precise]^  tell,  himself:  and  oh!  the 
mt>6kery  ik  die.  intaoeent  n^mark.  Why  didn't  he  tell  the,  lawyers  to- 
settle  it? 

''RyleT  she  suddenly  ezdaMied^  <']K>u  had  an  (advance  from  0ie 
binkeid  a  day  or  fcwo  kgo.  I  saw  you  draw  a  cheque  for  itwo  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds — don't  you  remember  ?  I  came  in  as  you  were 
writing  iti    laihab  aB  gone  ?" 

"  It  was  the  last  cheque  they  cashed — the  last  they  would  casl^  The 
laon^was^ot  for  mjfielf." 

«  Who  for,  tlien  ?" 
■   **It  dees'notaignifr.    It  is  gone." 

"  But  you  must  tell  me,  you  know,  Ryle :  now  it  has  come  to  this 
pitch,  yon  must  not  keep  me  in  the  dark.  I  must  know  how  much  you 
owe,  and  how  the  money  has  ^ne,  and  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  every- 
thing. Of  ooune  there's  noming  to  be  done  now,  but  to  rtuse  mooey 
upon  my  property.     What  did  that  two  hundred  and  twenty  go  in?*' 

'*  Arrests  seem  to  be  catching  in  the  family  just  now,''  observed  the 
dean,  with  a  bitter  smile.  '<  Cyras  got  arrested,  and  I  had  to  extricate 
him.     It  was  not  much,  Grace ;  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the  ocean  .^ . 

Whether  as  a  drop,  or  a  bucket,  it  seemed  to  freeze  X^ady  G^race. 
*<  Cyras !"  she  ejaculated,  scornfully. 

^  He  is  my  son.     Grace,  this  blow  will  kill  me." 

**  If  you  went  to  prison  it  would  be  enough  to,  but  that  can't  be  thought 
of.     Money  must  be  raised  on  my  property,  I  say." 

*'  My  dear,  I  thought  you  knew  hotter.  It  is  yours  for  your  life  only, 
and  then  it  descends  to  your  children.  The  Lord  Chancellor  himself 
eould  not  raise  a  shilling  upon  it" 

Lady  Graee  started  up.  ''  Is  it  so  ?  What  in  the  world  is  to  be 
done?^ 

He  did  not  say  what :  he  foresaw  too  well,  and  his  countenance  be- 
trayed it.     She  put  her  arm  round  his  neck. 

**  No,  Ryle  dearest,  you  never  shall :  there  shall  be  no  prison  fi)r  you 
whilst  I  live.     I  will  be  back  in  an  hour." 

"  Why,  where  are  yovL  going  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

^  To  m^  brether.  A  cab  will  take  me  there  in  safety.  He  miut 
manage  this.  Ifowv  don't  attempt  to  stop  me,  Ryle;  what  haon  shoul^ 
I  eoraie  to  ?  *  If  ytni  ana.  afraid^  come  vrith  me." 

"  1  wish  I  could.     I  am  a  prisoner." 

''  A  prisoner !"  die  ejaculated.    <<  Here,  in  your  own  house  ?"    / 

'*  I  may  not  quit  it,  except  to  e3:change  it  for  the  prison.'^ 

She  had  a  'bouAet  and  Miewl  hx^nght  down,  and  a  man-servant  was 
ordered  to  attend  her*  For  onee  in  her  life  Lady  Grace  condescenoed  a 
wofd  of  explanatioiL  "  She  had  bueiness  widi  Lord  Avpii,  and  the  de|i^ 
felt  too  unwell  to  accompany  her."  She  remembered  one  important  item 
of  ioformatmn  she  ^s  ignorant  of,  and  w«nt  bach  to  ask  it 

**  Ryle,  how  aiMioh  is  it  you  are  arrested  for?"  .   ,  ^* 

"  Close  upon  three  thousand  pounds."  "  ^ 

She  drove  to  the  Earl  of  Avon's  residence.  He  was  not  at  home :  his' 
servant  believed  he  might  be  at  the  club.     Away  to  the  club  went  Lady 
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jGrace.    The  earl  was  there;  and  the  triessage  vrm  taken  ia  to  ^im.  -  A 
ia^y  wiiiited  to  see  him. 

'  A  titter  went  rocmd  the  table,  and  the  earl  eEsploded  %  little  ati  tho 
waiter.  What  the  dence  ?  A  bdy  U>  see^  him  ?  What,  oiefct  ?  *  IKHio 
lr^9  she? 

.  The  Waiter  coold  not  «ay.    She  was  m  a  cab.  :    i   • 

'^What^s  her  name?''  rettuned  the  earl.     ^MmpadBnoeP    Cro  and 

The  inan  went  and  came  back  again.  "  It  i»  Lady  Qiace  Baumi^urleo^ 
my  lord.'* 

Lord  Avon  gave  a  prolonged  stare,  and  then  butried  ontr  '*  Wliy^ 
Grace,  whaf  s  up  now  ?"  cried  he,  as  he  approached  the  cab.  '*  la  Berke- 
ley-square on  fire  ?  Or  is  Baumgarten  made  Primate  of  All  Eng- 
land?" 

''  Come  inside,  Heniy,  for  a  minute,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  The 
dean's  anested  for  three  thousand  pounds." 

'^  Ob,  is  he?"  equably  returned  Lord  Avon.  '^  He  has  been  a  clever 
fellow  to  keep  out  of  it  so  long.  Nobody  but  a  dean  could  haye 
done  it." 

"  And  YOU  must  find  the  money  to  release  him." 

''  Any  wing  else  ?"  inquired  Lord  Avon. 

''  You  tDiUf  Henry :  you  must" 

'<  Look  here,  Grace,"  said  the  earl.  <'  Thousands  are  not  so  plentiful 
with  me :  but  if  they  were,  and  I  went  to  the  old  Jew's  to-night,  and 
paid  the  money  down,  there'd  be  the  same  to  do  over  and  over  again  to- 
morrow*" 

"  Went  to  where  ?" 

"  Where's  he  taken  to  ?" 

'*  He  is  at  home.  They  have  gone  out  of  their  usual  way,  he  said, 
and  allowed  him  to  be  at  home  to-night :  a  man  is  there,  ana  will  take 
him  in  the  morning.  Henry,  it  must  not  be ;  you  must  come  to  his 
aid." 

**  But  I  say  that  it  will  be  of  no  use.  I  know  more  of  Baumgarten's 
afffurs  than  you  do :  in  fact^  I  have  already  helped  him  out  of  one  or  two 
pits :  thouffh  of  course  things  have  been  kept  from  you." 

*'But  wnat  is  to  be  done?"  uttered  Lady  Grrace.  '^The  Dean  of 
Denham  can't  go  to  prison ;  such  a  scandal  never  was  heard  of.  Henry, 
I  won't  stir  from  your  side,  this  nighti  till  you  g^ve  me  the  money." 

'^  Where  am  I  to  get  it  from  P'  quietly  asked  the  earl.  <*  Oat  of  that 
gutter  ?" 

"  Nonsense.    You  possess  a  cheque-book,  I  snppon?" 

''  All  this  comes  of  marrying  beneath  ■  ■    ■■■" 

'*  Bfold  your  tongue,"  interrupted  Lady  Grace.  *<  He  is  an  honour  to 
the  family  :  and  I  know,  if  he  has  gone  beyond  hia  means,  it  has  been 
for  my  sake.  Will  you  go  home  wim  me  now,'  and  talk  things  over  with 
liim?^ 

'<  No,"  said  the  earl,  **  I  can't  to-night.    But  I'll  be  in  Berkeley- 
equare  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  see  if  anythiag  can  be  done.'' 
,"  What  time  ?    By  nine  o'clock,  or  it  will  be  too  late." 
**  Fit  be  there  by  ninfe.     Good  night,  Grace." 
'   LadyGtace  returned  home.    She  was  enterbg  tke  drawuig'AO^Df 
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when  the  butler  came  suddenly  out  of  it  to  meet  ber,  and  in  a  yory  an- 
butler-like  way  closed  the  door  in  her  face  to  pre^^ent  her  entnmoe.  His 
usually  florid  c(ntt}ii0rioa  bad  tvued  yelkw^  aoA  be  spoke  io  a  flmiy,  as 
if  be  did  not  weigii  his  words. 

^  Ohy  ray  lady'*-not  in  there,  please." 

Lady  Grace  wondered  if  he  had  been  visiting  the  deeantens*     *^  Open 
cbor,"  she  oalmly  said.    *'  Is  the  dean  there  stiU  ?" 
*  The  butler  put  his  back  against  it  and  held  the  handle  firmly.  **  I  heg 
jpenr-pardbn,  my  lady,  yon  must  not  go  in." 

She  was  alarmed  now :  she  saw  the  man's  agitation.  Her  ima|;ioatiiNi 
nietnred  the  dean  snrroanded  by  a  shoal  of  sheri^'  ofliosn^  with  pesfaaps 
Mr.  Cakxaft  in  the  rear,  or  some  other  myrmidon  of  jnstios  equally  awfisd  : 
iier  ideas  were  not  rery  dear  upon  tne  distinctions  of  law.  At  that 
moment  a  servant  came  in  view,  the  same  who  had  gone  with  her  to  seek 
Lord  Avon. 

<<  Pull  him  away  from  the  door,"  shrieked  Lady  Graoe,  in  her  tresaor, 
to  liw  fbotmsm,  a  powerful  fellow  nx  feet  high.  ^*  He  is  mad,  or  has  been 
dfiuking. 

The  butler  made  a  sign  to  the  man.  ^<  My  lady,  the  dean  is  taken  ill," 
he  stammered;  **  that's  the  truth.  I  thonght  your  ladyship  had  beat  not 
see  him." 

She  waved  him  away  in  her  wilful  manner:  she  would  bate  had  faim 
renooved  by  force,  had  he  held  out,  and  the  bntler  knew  it.  He  stepped 
aside:  <*The  nearest  doctor  instantly,"  he  whispered  to  the  man:  and 
then  he  followed  her  in. 

lieaning  back  in  a  low  easy-chair,  almost  at  full  length,  his  bead  nal- 
ing  on  the  back  of  it,  lay  the  dean.  His  face  was  white,  his  month  was 
open :  but  his  eyes  were  closed  as  if  in  a  calm  sleep.  Nevertheless,  ^re 
was  that  in  his  fisoe  which  struck  terror  to  tbe  heart  of  his  wife.  She 
grasped  hold  of  the  butler's  arm  and  shrieked  alond. 

*'  Yes,  my  lady/'  he  whispered,  believing  that  she  saw  as  well  as  be, 
^<  I  fear  it  is  death." 

Far  too  deep  now  for  shrieking,  for  violent  outward  signs,  was  the 
terror,  the  anguish  of  Lady  Grace.  Her  thoughts  flew  to— knowing  the 
situation  of  her  husband,  tne  exposure  and  disgrace  banging  over  him— > 
her  fears  flew  to  self-destruction. 

<<  I  came  in,  my  lady,  just  before  you  returned,"  said  the  hatler,  '*and 
I  saw  him  fying  in  this  way.  I  could  not  rouse  him,  and  I  was  about  to 
send  for  medical  aid  when  I  met  your  ladyslup.*' 

Lady  Grace  had  knelt  down,  and  clasped  her  husband.  In  that  moment 
of  horror,  what  cared  she  who  was  present  ?  She  called  him  by  endearing 
names,  she  kissed  his  face,  she  besought  him  to  speak  to  her :  but  there 
was  no  answering  response,  and  conviction  told  her  that  there  never  would 
be  again. 

Never  in  this  world.  But  it  was  no  act  of  self-destruction :  he  had 
died  from  disease  of  the  heart,  brought  on  by  the  evening's  excitement. 
Cyras  Baumgarten  came  home  that  night,  and  passed  it  alone  with  his 
father,  in  a  storm  of  passionate  sobs,  reckless  man  as  he  was  deemed. 
And  the  world,  next  day,  was  busy  with  the  news  that  the  Very  B«verend 
Syle  Baumgarten  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  that  the  lich 
d«mery  of  Denham  was  in  the  clerical  market. 
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ffirOiiAND  AIO)  THIS  SFGUBH.* 

A  wuinctt  woold  seem  to  place  his  srgmMnt  mi  the  kiefirafabh  Inwis 
of  trath  wfara  Iii»  goes  to  the rery eotnoiencemeDft  of  thin^a  M^Ee^piiros 
fiot  only  camesiirrestigatkNiiiitorlheteiy  tkptkeof  &n  nqeirj,  **i^gdi 
fondit  ies  ohoses,'*  m  our  exceUent  alles  and  friende  waM  esprees  it, 
bat  he  actaallj  starts  from  the  very  4amiek  of  orestim  itseIC  We  ivanU 
kave  said  from  the  mjsterious  <^ooh  of  an  okkr  worid,  hut  FiofiMSor 
Powell  insistB  that  there  is  nothiBg  mysterioas  in  iwtm«,  and  ptofaafaly 
tiie  t3air4Uian  fnofeeser  is  in  tho  light,  and  that  what  a^)ean  m|«terio«a 
b  anlfy  so  ott  aeeomit  of  oar  ignoraooe.  Troe  faith  bids  vm  accept  many 
Adage  that  are,  and  perhaps  ever  wili  be,  ineomprd»nsiUe  here  below, 
but  then  the  field  of  investigation  is  in  such  matters  ootside  of  natni^. 

M .  Elqairos,  who  farther  elaims  an  advantage  whieh  he  says  other 
travellers  wiH  not  onvy  him,  that  of  having  taken  root  in  Aie  eivHisatioa 
which  they  have  only  traversed  by  steam  or  by  the  flight  of  birds, 
mhed,  he  says,  to  avoid  two  dangers — the  one,  of  merely  dimming  the 
totfiwo  of  a  pi^omid  nationality  difficult  to  penetrate,  the  other,  of  so 
identifying  himself  with  it  as  to  eflbce  all  angles  and  chMactwiatic 
loliefa.  The  way  in  which  he  has  proposed  to  himself  to  abide  by  this 
safe  and  wise  nuddle  coarae  will  appear  curioas  enoQgh  to  as  praietiaal 
people:  it  is  to  begin  with  England  ere  it  was  yet  moulded  nom  lihe 
vasty  deep,  and.  to  go  on  with  the  investigation  of  Celtic,  Roman,  and 
flaxon  aotiqaities,  and  the  ethnographical  results  produced  by  the  Danish 
and  Norman  invasions ! 

The  Englislunaa  is  the  king  of  matter;  he  masters  the  elements^  he  fatigues 
the  ocean,  he  torments  water,  fire,  and  yapottr,  he  subjects  to  himsdf  all  the 
blind  and  brntal  fbiees  of  the  physical  world ;  but  whence  does  the  secret  of 
MiatimaMasDnMe  power  spring?  From  the  eart^ ;  if  Great  Britun  is  the  first 
of  industrial  naiioas  in  the  world,  it  is  due  in  main  part  to  her  nuseral  riches^ 
meeially  to  the  two  dements  that  generate  meehamcal  motion,  iron  and  coal. 
l£e  life  of  the  inhabitants,  local  industries,  the  manners  of  the  agricultural 
populations,  working  classes  or  commercial,  the  relative  prosperity  of  certain 
mstricts,  the  style  of  landscape,  the  physiognomy  of  towns,  tne  architectural 
character  of  monuments  and  nouses,  m  attach  themselves  to  geological  condi- 
tkms  as  to  their  common  root. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  much  truth  in  the  fact  that  England  is  in  great 
part  due  to  her  prosperity  and  civilisation  to  her  mineral  riches,  but  she 
IS  also  in  no  smail  portion  indebted  for  such  to  the  industry,  skill,  and 
perseverance  of  her  sons,  as  also  to  the  steadiness,  the  pmdence,  the 
obedience  to  law,  and  tfae  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a  race,  and 
which  are  effecting  In  the  present  time  in  the  New  World  what  these 
^cpalities  have  already  brought  about  in  the  Old.  The  mineral  resources 
tindoubtedly  still  afl^ct  the  physiognomy  alike  of  country,  town,  and 
people  to  a  certain  extent:  the  Welsh  and  Gaels  still  stick  to  their  pri- 
initive  mountains;  stinted  growth,  rags,  ashes,  and  smoke  cling  to  the 
great  manufacturing  and  mineral  centres,  and  the  unwashed  artisan  and 
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abfteuleinri^'^b^    But  *^  tU«d«  dings  Itf^  ^  biiii^«MaitMiixt4>ttri 

it  bMdiMS  lik^tii^  'SHatiMid  imildhood  of  taf^acl^nt  phlkM^to  bibigJ 
tfaeift  ltt<tto  ^MM  d«^  ia-thd  rehttkMi^'iyf  ottuse  as^i^sth^i^  -M^Emiioa 
teto  ^tttft,'"li6irev^i',  tAiSii4i'«o.  '  Them' 19-  no  e6uiitrf  »  tb^^wdrldi  h^ 
d§blai«S5  ^wfioh  lettdtf'iiMlf  betfof  than  GfiMt  Biitoki  t«^  ibis  stilidy  o{i 
tJi^tiatw^ttal'tdfritMi^  ih  iW  rekik^Mto^iviUMlloii  «Dd  liftst'  »id  86  bd' 
tatid(08  #ilii  tkethiled  gf^al  9t«rtin|f'^inl0  oi*  ondatt  of  afumutii^iita,  at^ 
he'«iifis  tbctti,  gedlogioal  maps,  g«(Sogicd  inttietitfi9,  aMd  4i&  laboundF' 
EojB^  gaolo^U.    Smith  and  his  map  lead'  lllto^  ^y$  titt^  Bhritiak^ 
]t[o80aniy  Ad  MuMum  of  Ftaetical  Oecrfogy,  and*  di#  gad^gkal'  lakhs- 
at  the  Ctyatal  Paittoe,  fill  up  th«  eeniM  of  the  pieMie^  wl&t  OWitty 
Ig^ell,  MoTchiaon,  and  Miller  are  wcHrthily  mad^  to  ado^ti'tha^  hai^ 
ground.    British  geologists,  M.  A.  Esquiros  jostly  enough  remarioir  faawtt' 
identified  thcMiselves  each  with  his  own  finagment  of  the  old  «aimre.^lof 
Neptune}  thtts,  Smith  first  developed  the  Oolitto  epodl?  MiUdiff  th«»  GidM 
Bed  Sandstone ;  and  Murehison  and  Sedgwiek,  Ae  Siluriaii' and  OaJbdmaa^ 
systems  respectively.  Taking  Wales  as  me  centre  of' the  Siinrian  sydkeo^' 
Scotland  as  that  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  Ireland  as'tkei^uilbrta^ 
nate  type  of  the  excessive  development  of  carbonifeirous  lime8totte>^Mioiitf  > 
its  vJuable  accompaniments  of  coal  and  iron,  M.  Efiqnirbtf  sketohesi 
briefly  and  pleasantly  enough  the  leading  facts  of  tiie  clMe.  -  As  an* 
example:  ...•.-    w/ 

The  Longmynd  constitutes,  with  other  mountain  groups  situate  in  the  couutij^ 
of  Wales,  especiallT  to  the  north  of  the  Bay  of  jOardkan,  the  hasis  of  the  whple 
Siluriau  region.    These  gloomy  rocks  are  the  first  that  rose  up  from  the  limit- 
less bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  beneath  which  lay,  at  an  epoch  far  removed,  yhat* 
is  now  called  Old  Albion.    The  first  waves  that  were  doomed  to  meet  with  V 
resisting  body  broke  against  these  rocks,  now  situated  in  the  interior  of  iho" 
country.    You  have  there  beneath  your  eyes  the  most  aaioient  rampart  thai' 
defied  the  sea,  the  citadel  of  rocks  that  preluded  the  oonstnctioa  of  that  .fstfuU 
island  whoae  power  now  extends  to  the  extremities  of  the  woprld.    Eveiy  Bo^ . 
lishmau  who  is  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  the  antiquities  of  his  country  cannpt 
but  entertain  feelings  of  respect  when  he  contemplates  in  this  old  fragment  of 
Qreat  Britain  the  cradle  of  his  native  land.  ■ 

To  these  old  deposits  which  contain  the  first  elements  of  oigatttsaUoDt^ 
suoceedy  in  Bngland^  llie  three  great  formations  of  the  middtp  agea^ 
geology— the  new  red  sandstone,  the  oolites,  and  the  chalk.  Each  in  its 
turn,  oar  author  jus%[remarks,  affects  materially  the  aspects  of  the  land* 
s(iape  and  the  chLracter  of  the  soil.  Most  of  our  old  rendal  castles  and 
iiy-cUd  Abbeja  were  oonstrueted  out  of  the  fir8t--*the  hurial^gronod  of 
gigantic  rept^.  The  Portland  atone,  also,  the  tomb  of  giant  iisaid% 
furnished  materials  for  the  portico  of  St.  PauPs  and  of  many  of  ottf 
public  builfings.  With  the  chalk,  M.  Esquiros  becomes  still  mt^ 
familiar,  and  tidces  us  in  conteniplative  rambles  to  Dover  Ca8tle»  AbVl 
Wood,  Shooter's  Hill,  and  Eosherville  Gardens,  an  old  abandoned  dudk 
^oarry.  Nor  is  the  Wealden,  and  its  historian  Mantell,  passed  <»ter  hi 
silence ;  and  the  author  concludes  this  portion  of  his  subject  by  remark- 
ing that  the  great  historian  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  seas  mi  islands 
of  Britain — Bichifd  Owen<--4>elieve8y  as  did  our  old  preceptor,  Geoflboy 


TlMv4:^Qlb]8i9o>ll^/9d  •iiri».CMi»ijiljr  onci^nft  and.  pgiiN^Qiwfrnt  il  id: 
diftcull  kortm  it«|>zl^fiM  .b^ariag  upoatfie  chaniefe^r  of  £ogI«^d,«ffMi  4hii. 
BngUsh>^  14  afltairj^I^known Jectwrer  wedto  [Ni|i ity  iiis.^ fitog,  %^.fielvi 

t9r.pia8.thnNigbtbe4M»e  traBffiNematioM^aQdth^soJtoTe.M  JKAtte  todot 
intita  Ihii.liitate  ebirfiQler  >of  diat  lace,  aa  haa  tho  phyaogiicMwjrior  fltmewj 
t«pa  of  tb«^ooiuitqr— rAal  ia  toaayi  influaQoing-it  ia  a  vary  aU^t  dc^preai 
-i-bttft  thai  in  Jbinaxfanum  degree  tfae  more  the  race  approaches  a  natund' 
ceaJirieiy  aH/ ia.  th^  caae  of  the  Bed  Indian  or  the  Amb»;and  in  a^ 
iBiianiaaai  degree  the  iorthec  it  ia  remoTed  ftom  thajb  depe^dance  bgrj 
cifiJiiiati0ii» 

.  li  isj Ike  isametvitb  etbnograpbyy  a  higUy  intereaiing  and  ingeoioua 
puiauitii  butDfM  enepting  in  extreme  oases,  vhieh  pveaeats  bw  praclieal. 
aiidiiiae&l)fe9]}lts»  ll.  E^squiroe  begins  here  as  he  does  ia  Ibe  case  of* 
tbAiphysin^gliertSjr  of  Gieat<  Britakir  with  the  most  remote  traces  of  the 
fint  appeasflac^  ()£maa*  But  while  he  has  been  assisted  ii^  this  inquiry- 
by  Ii«tha«i*a  .'<Sthnok«v  o£  the  British  Islands,"  Wright's  <'Celtp 
fioibantt  aad  SasKOn^'*  and  Davis  and  Thumam's  *'  Crania  Britonnioay' - 
a  .nOr  Jess  jqpportant  and  more  speculative  work  in  that  delicate  ground 
where  the  researches  of  the  geologist  and  the  arcbsologist  dovetail  into, 
one  another,  Daniel  Wilson's  '^  Fre-historic  Annals  of  Scotland/'  has  been 
neglected. 

The  results  arrived  at  by  M.  Esquiros  are  pretty  neariy  on  a  par  with, 
most  ethnological  inquiries.  They  only  serve  to  confirm  the  difficulties 
which  surround  the  question  as  to  how  it  is  that  we  see  so  many  persons 
with  dark  i^es  and  black  hair  amongst  people  composed  of  races  Celtic^ 
Saaon,  Damshy  and  Nonnan,  who  had  all  hght  hair  and  blue  eyes.  It 
would,  says' our  atrthor,  be  puerile  to  attribute  this  change  to  the  relations 
established  by  the  English  with  the  people  of  the  South.  He  argues, 
therefore. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is,  evidently,  that  without  the 
intervention  of  foreign  races  the  existing  race  has  gone  astray  from  the  con- 
ditioos  wUidk  existed  at  first  among  the  tribes  whote  eoneourte  has  fonued  the 
English  population.  Now,  where  shall  we  search  for  ttie  eaasea  ofl  snch  a  ^he^^ 
nofflenon?  <The  chsages  that  have  taken  place  in  the.fQrai  of  4^  cramum 
ha^e  sb^eMy  taught,  us  that,  human  organisation  is  not,  atatiouaryf*  Just  as 
children  are  often  bom  with  fair  hair  and  light  complexipns^  which  thegr  lose 

'*  yfe  ciomot  enkit  noticing  a  feet  that  has  lately  oecMirf^d  ilhAtnttve  of  the 
cpi&ma  uaoartaiii^  of  ethaologioal  cUaoBasiaBB.  Utt  Wcii:bt  itoSerilied  certain 
skulls  83  having'  been  found  at  Uriconium^  which  preseated  a  nearij-  uniform 
character  of  deformitv^  and  which  he  said  might  be  popiola^Jty  ezplaipied  by  stating 
that  the  head  stood  askew,  one  eye  advandng  more  than  the  other.  "  They  must, 
a4!Cled<his  distinlg^aished  antiquaky,  "  have  been  frightfhlly  ugly  fdlows,  and  ah- 
ttilatd  barbarians,  for  the  skulls  show  a  veiy  low  organisation.*'  Now  Blr.  J.  Bam-' 
hafd  D^vls  has  shqwn  that  the  true.solation  of  this  appsnrently  strange  anomaly 
in  the  appearance  of  a  race  of  people  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple  fact,  that  tl^ 
fanman  skuU  is  capable  of  andergoing  extraordinary  changes  of  form  after  inhuma- 
tion, firem  the  pressure  of  tfae  earth.  Mr.  Davis  has  indeed  given  figures  and 
examples  of  such  posthumous  distortion  in  his  **  Crania  Britannica.'' 
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•sihcy  fgnm  M^  so  do  noes  part,  as  thej  azcm  «t  mli]i%«  wik  tiiio  ncns 
of  «doleaMoe»  Xbe  tenqpenmeiit  dumgcs^  tbo  iiair  aad  t^fes  bowne  pi  a 
daxker}»ie. 

When  BflHMdas  qoMtbaed  4he  I^aoiopfaer  wiu>  ^M^ 
■ess  w«8  cnljr  atteiuMe  <by  firing  BoeoidiBg  to  nnt«r#*-«  iheovr,  by. 
UmAkjj  mloAk  flDtieifWlBd  George  Condi's  *«  Conititiition  of  Mm''^ 
wbat  it  is  to  Uto  according  to  nature  ?  tbe  answer  was,  ^^  To  lito  aeooid* 
ingtonatme  is  to  act  alwajB  with  dne  legfaid  to  <iio  ftaeas  arising  from 
Ae  velatioBS  and  qualities  of  cause  and  eiffisot ;  to  eotioar  with  the  gnat 
sad  anchaageaUe  scheme  of  umrenMl  feKmly ;  lo  oo-opevalie  with  ih» 
geaaral  dis^isition  and  tendency  of  the  pnesent  ajratem  of  thiagi.'* 
wfaeraupoD,  we  are  told,  tfie  prince  bowed  and  was  edeoty  for  he  ftand 
that  this  was  mie  of  the  sages  whom  he  shoold  undeiatand  the  less  as  he 
heard  him  longer.  We  fear  <he  leader  wiH  arrire  at  pretty  nevly  th& 
same  condurion  in  reference  to  M.  Esquiros's  ingenious  exphomliUm  of 
die  diflcrepaMcy  between  what  ethnology  wonld  lead  us  to  expeet)  and 
iriiat  is  redly  presented  by  the  aspect  of  the  English  peofie.  Tenqieia* 
ment,  ludnts  of  nund  and  body,  a  thousand  dreamstaooeaof  diet,  em* 
ployraent,  pursuits,  exposure,  confiaemeat,  weaMi,  poterty,  and  «vsn 
manners,  infinenoe  the  appearance  of  parents  and  offspring  afike.  Even 
the  children  of  the  same  parents  often  Taiy  in  appearance.  We  knew  a 
couple  whose  first  children  were  all  £ur;  residenoe  tn  a  hot  dimata 
hronght  on  hepatic  disease,  and  tiie  rest  of  the  fiunily  were  dark.  M. 
Eeqnizos's  theory,  in  fact,  carries  the  doctrine  of  the  snctussiie  metamoiw 
phose§  of  the  embryo  into  iSke  existing  individual,  with  whom  he  thus 
establishes  ages  of  growth ;  and  horn  the  individual  to  the  nation,  wbo 
are  made  to  lose,  as  they  grow  to  maturity,  the  signs  of  adolesoeBoe. 
Thu  presames  also,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  fak  hnr  and  eomplexton 
are  as  much  the  sign  of  adolesoenoe  in  a  nation  as  tiiey  are  in  an 
iii£vidual.  We  do  not  know  what  tome  of  our  Teutonic  and  Seandi* 
■avian  flaxen-haired  friends  will  say  to  this,  any  mose  than  our  own 
light-haired  gentry.  Will  they  take  it  as  a  complunent  to  he  oonsidered 
still  in  tbe  youth  of  their  power,  or  will  tiiey  spurn  tiie  proposition  as  an 
infringement  upon  the  dignity  of  a  presumed  manhood  ? 

Admittbg,  however,  M.  Eisquiros's  view  of  the  causes  of  complexity 
in  aspect  of  ^e  national  type,  although  it  really  throws  no  light  whatso- 
ever upon  tiie  subject,  but  admitting  tiiat  thoaa  who  aie  darkest  are 
arriving  nearer  to  maturity,  we  must  pass  to  that  which  struck  the  author 
most  in  British  civilisation  and  diaracter.  The  fint  he  places  on  the  Est 
is  Personality.  On  quitting  France  for  Belgium  or  Holland,  M.  Esquirof 
says,  one  still  treads  the  moral  soil  of  France,  but  pasring  over  to  Great 
Britain  the  line  of  demarcation  is  neat  and  decisive*  The  ctviliBation  of 
Great  Britain  is  like  certain  stars  endowed  witii  a  moiveniBit  that  ia 
peculiar  to  itself.  ^  Thrs  sentiment  of  me  (personality),  the  moral  root 
of  the  English  institutions  and  liberties,  is  associated  with  a  very  marked 
preelection  for  fordgn  expeditions,  with  a  kind  of  adventurous  spirit^ 
which  scatters  the  diildren  of  Great  Britain  all  over  tiie  workL'  The 
motto  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  tdngue,  is  that  of  the  whole  nation,  hut 
wherever  he  goes  *Hhe  Englishman  tdces  with  him  his  customs,  his 
manner  of  living :  he  is  at  home  everywhere."  ^  Sach  a  prenoenpatioo 
of  the  national  sentiment,"  M.  Esqniros  gees  on  to  argw,  ^doas  not 
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dispoee  the  innten  of  Qreat  Bntaia  to  a  ywy  lively  sympathy  f(W 
strangen.  There  are,  however,  eases  io  which  th»  cfaaiacter  beiieB  itself, 
and  one  of  these  ezoeptions  is  so  honourable,  that  I  ought  not  to  omit 
mentiDflaBg  it :  it  is,  that  ia  pxvseoce  of  a  eoart  of  josliee  ibe  interest  of 
the  judgeand  of  the poblic is  always  in  hnmr ef  the  etnagor ;  every 
one  adimts  that  the  hw  caght  to  fnoteotthe  peiaon  who  is  not  pioteeted 
by  his  native  ncSL.** 

The  next  feature  tiiat  is  oharaeleristie^  vn  ave  -teU^  of  English  civi> 
lisation,  is  diiision  of  labour;  this,  M.  Esqairos  sajs,  not  merely  in  an 
eoonomical  point  of  view,  but  as  a  marked  dispositien  in  the  saoe.  Every 
one  senipuloushf  oonfiaes  himself  withiA  the  linuts<of  hb  ova  studies  cv 
avooatioDS.  M.  SBqubos  might  iiave. added,  that  iie  is  a  bold  man  whe 
would  fientiire  without  them,  lor  he  is  looked  upon  by  onfr-half  of  his 
eoantrymen  either  as  a  pietender  ixt  an  impostor.  This  nataial  indina- 
tion  is^  we  are  told,  fintified  at  an  early  age  by  stud^.  May  it  not  be 
altogether  the  result  of  education  ?  There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an 
instinct  for  union,  but  we  doubt  if  there  is  also  another  for  disunion,  or 
division  of  Jabouza  or  interests.  The  latter  is  only  the  working  of  egotism 
iqion  the  mareoomplez  soeial  Bystem, 

M.  Esquizos  wUl,  however,  liave  it  that  sndi  '^an  hieiaichy  of  fnno* 
tioos"  tends  much  to  simplify  puUie  liboiy.  The  difierest  trades  and 
profesnons,  he  says,  g^^onp  themselves  in  particnlar  quarters,  and  cany 
on  their  labours  without  interfering  the  one  with  the  other.**  ''The 
British  ooniBtitution,  with  its  curbs  and  its  counterpoids,  is  an  image  of 
tiM  same  iendeney  to  the  equi£hnun  of  liberties  by  the  division  dF  the 
aatigoiuim  of  powers;  it  is,  no  doubt,  pecmittaUe  to  dream  of  seme 
odier  political  ideal,  but,  except  when  under  the  inflnenee  of  strong  pie* 
jndiees,  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  struck  by  the  compHcatad  and  majestie 
mechanism  of  tnsdtntions  that  have  now  worked  for  ages^  protecting  all 
the  lk»erfies  of  individuals,  and  ensuiiag  peace  to  Great  Britain  without 
imposing  upon  her  the  sacanfice  of  aay  moral  or  eivil  ooaqnest.''  Tbis 
generalisation,  unfortunately,  overlooks  two  or  thsee  very  important 
taatores  in  our  natkmal  history.  There  have  been  such  things  as  a 
Magna  Charta,  a  Commonwealtn,  a  Bill  of  B^ts,  and  an  ^t  of  Set- 


To  a  nation  so  agitated  by  the  tempest  of  affidrs  as  the  Enghah,  M* 
Esquiros  says  an  anchor  was  requisite,  and  that  anchor  is  in  the  family : 

The  interior  holds  a  j^reat  place  in  British  life.  I  especiaUy  love  the  word 
that  is  used  to  express  it :  the  chez-soi  is  egotistical,  the  hearth  onlj  embraces 
a  detail  of  domestic  maimers ;  bat  the  home  of  the  English  expresses  all  that 
there  is  that  is  most  complete,  most  delicate,  and  most  touchiDg  in  the  temple 
of  the  family  and  of  private  virtues.  There  exists  in  England  a  whole  fireside 
literatore^  a  ohei^  litcffatuie^  which  consists  of  magpineBs  miscellanies,  novels, 
and  romances,  oudi  a  libraiy  has  not,  in  an  aiustie  point  of  view,  I  must 
admits  a  verj  great  value,  and  1  can  reaoiljr  understand  why  critics  have  over- 
looked it,  but  it  presents  its  own  particnlar  interest  to  the  moralist. 

As  ilus  fireside  literature  embraces  the  works  of  Thackeny,  Dickens, 
and  our  other  popular  writers,  as  well  as  those  of  Macaulay  and  other 
historians,  philosophers,  and  mocalistB,  we  may  leave  it  to  them  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  their  works,  in  "  an  artistic  point  of  view,"  with  M.  Es^qui- 
90S ;  as  to  magaaines  and  mtsoeUaoies,  uiose  of  any  merit  whatsoever 
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dertainly  riral  M.  Esquiros  In  theu^  logic,  even  if  he  surpasses  tbem  i\^ 
"  an  artistic  point  of  view,**  "  This  life  of  the  Interiory  *  we  are  justly 
told,  ^'  is  chained  to  a  religious  feeling,''  I(  is  a  pijby  that  this  was  not 
x^pticed.Pi  x^ecj^ing  to  the  fireside. hlnrary.  '^  An^^oam  Protestaatism 
has,  so  to  say^  transported  the  worship  of  ohureh  into  the  house.  The 
great  festtYvU  of  Chriitiaittty  afe  at  the  same  time  the  festivals  of 
ftkmiliet/'  Of  all  these  religious  solemnities,  we  are  told,  that  Christmaa( 
is  the  most  profoundly  incorporated  into  our  manners : 

Preparations  are  made  several  weeks  in  advance.  Prodigious  floclm  of  geese 
advance  steadily'from  the  north  of  England  by  the  different  roads  to  London. 
Ghreat  oxen  proclaim  their  arrival  by  boat  and  railroad  with  their  loud  bdlowing. 
Meat  is  heaped  up  in  pyramids  in  the  front  of  butchers'  shops.  It  is  in  the 
evening  especially,  in  the  populous  quarters  of  London,  in  Whitechapel  for 
example,  tnat  these  mountains  of  ecubies  must  be  seen,  in  the  midst  of  a 
tumultuous  crowd,  and  bv  the  light  of  a  thousand  gas-bumers,  whose  flames  play 
to  and  fro  in  the  wind.  The  interior  of  the  houses  are  being  decorated  at  the 
same  time :  the  walls  of  the  parlours  are  adorned  with  garlands  of  laurel,  ivy, 
and  holly.  The  latter  is  preferred,  for  its  dark  green  foliage  is  enlivened  by  red 
berries,  which  the  old  songs  describe  as  pleasant  wherewith  to  crown  the  g[nve 
head  of  Winter.  A  branch  of  mistletoe,  a  relic  of  ancient  Odtic  superstitions, 
is  fastened  to  the  ceiling,  hangs  from  the  middle  of  the  room,  or  even  sometimes 
at  the  doorway.  The  xmstletoe  is  not  merely  distiDguished  by  its  delicate  leares 
and  its  pretty  white  fruit,  but  it  confers  on  every  man  admitted  into  the  house 
the  privilege  of  kissing  every  lady  or  young  girl  drawn — ^always  by  accident — 
under  the  sacred  branch. 

M.  Esquiros  has  been  lucky  in  the  circles  in  which  he  has  moved ;  £u 
be  it  from  us  to  insinuate  that  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  White* 
chapel,  but  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  that  such  an  extreme 
licence  as  is  here  depicted  is  not  general  among  any  families  that  we  have 
ever  been  acquainted  with.  Nor  have  we  ever  witnessed  what  he  describes 
as  a  national  occurrence  at  Christmas — the  solemn  chanting  of  the  ballad 
which  describes  a  young  lady  as  being  by  accident  closed  in  a  great  family 
chest,  everybody  standing  up ! 

Our  auUior  is  equally  minute,  without  being  more  reliable,  however 
perfect  his  pictures  may  he  in  '*  an  artistic  point  of  view,"  in  his  sketch  of 
the  streets  of  London.  '^  Two  features  strike  me  most  forcibly,"  he  aay% 
*^  in  the  character  of  the  Saxons :  force  and  greatness  (la  force  et  la 
grandeur)." 

They  have  impressed  all  their  works  with  these  features,  and  more  especially 
the  aspect  of  their  cities.  Cast  your  eyes  upon  London,  that  city  wliich  is 
always  ending  and  idwan^s  beginning  again.  The  eataract  of  Niagara  has  fewer 
waves,  it  majces  less  noise  and  smoke  than  that  human  tide,  the  populatioa  of 
London.  It  is  especially  on  one  of  those  foggy  days,  so  oommon  m  tibe  month 
of  Noyember,  that  this  colossal  straoge  eity,  by  itself  in  the  woxld,  must  be  sees..' 
The  yellow  fog  is  made  still  denser  by  the  torrents  of  smoke  which  are  poiued 
forth  towards  the  skies  by  the  immense  brick  chimney  s^  the  thousand  lumaces  ot 
industry  and  house  fires.  If  you  consult  your  watch,  it  is  eleven  o^clock  in  the^ 
morning;  if  yott  look  up  heavenward,  it  is  still  night.  The  gas-bumfera  flame, 
the  shops  in  the  Strand  aife  lit  up,  men  send  chiuhfen,  black  as  demons,  banr 
torches,  which  they  shake  under  this  v«ry  feet  of  this  hotsea  $  yeH  tfor  what  ^^bA 
purpose?  the  light  onlv renders  the  livid  denseness  of  the^fp^  n^ieobaouie. 
Well,  in  that  rampant  cloud,  in  these  diurnal  shades,  men  go,  come^  avdclrculat^ 
with  changeless  countenances,  busy,  silent ;  some  in  luxurious  garb,  others  in 


the  rag»  of  poverty.  They  aeem  like  shadowa  widering  in  a  cen^tery,  Nppjiiig;  J, 
cto  assure  you,  15,  however,  less  fantastic  thiin  the  object  of  their  activity.'  Every 
one^tirsties  inljondon,  according  to  the  order  of  his  ideas  and  pf  his  occupations. 
a'diffeveAttibject:  M;  Rdi^sCbifi^eebi  there  for  flie  bankofthe  eittire  w(^d; 
th&  Oierchaiit  f6r  the  most  extensive  field  for  business  that  exists  iany  v^ere ;  f  be^ 
grazier  for:  a. : limitless  market  for  hi^  beasts  ^nthe  fltatomas}  fbr-th($  seatod 
epvenunent,  and  pf  the  diffeieat  bnutches  of  ^imiu«tiatioii ;  the  aian  lof  f^leasuv^ 
lor  the  playrbiU&  or  the  entrance  to  the  tavern;  the  artist  sedb'there'and  finda- 
there  all  these  things  at  the  same  time.  Whosoever  iQves  the  spectade  of  multir 
tudes,  and  of  vast  cities,  voluntarily  abandons  the  deserC  to  me  traveller; 
he  meets  in  London,,  im  thait  foiest  of  luen^  a  svibjeet  for  eoiiteimplatiovv  at  least 
eaual  for  grandeur  to  aU.  the  prodigious  scenes  of  nature*  There  is  a  kind 
01  charm,  and  a  positive  vertigo  ija  studying  all  these  phases  of  human  aatuvei) 
the  variety  of  which  is  inexhaustible.  And  then  if  you  are  weaiy  of  the  sight' 
of  a  people  evei;  buving  or  selling,  of  the  eternal  noise  of  the  wheels  of  machinery, 
of  horses,  of  tho  rolling  of  locomotives  and  waggons,  which  pass  over  your  head 
i^  the  very  streets  of  London,  shrieking  as  they  go  by,  walk  but  a  short  distance, 
ajCid,  in  the  midst  of  that  arid  solitude  of  the  crowd,  you  will  find  an  oaais.  One 
summer's  evening  I  was  in  Hyde  Park:  all  was  suent  around  me-  exoept  the* 
lards;  oows  cropped.  iJie  grassy  great  old  trees  shook  their  ased  upd  neelected 
heads  iu  the  brees^.  children  were  playing,  swimming,  or  tumming  in  a  sueet  of 
water — the  Serpentine.  In  the  midst  of  that  immense  horizon,  limited  by 
naught  save  lines  of  verdure  and  the  blue  heavens,  I  should  have  deemed  n^self 
a  hundred  leagues  from  a  capital ;  yet  I  was  in  London.  But  one  of  the  most 
solemn  perspectives  that  I  know  is  London  seen  hj  the  flight  of  a  steam-boat. 
I  cannot  appreciate  a  great  city  without  a  great  river;  it  is  the  vital  artery  of 
commerce.  liie  Thameshas  the  yerj  genius  or  the  EnglisL  It  is  deep^  laborious, 
powerful,  and  gloomy ;  it  bears  on  its  bosom  hundrecLs  of  steamers,  that  do  duty 
as  omnibuses,  and  go  from  one  end  of  the  town  Uy  the  other,  under  poetio  names, 
a&  thfe  Kj/mni,  the  Jh^ad^  Iiondon  Fride^  &pailow,  Storks  Sunflowetf^  and  Ibiyei^ 
me-Noi;  .The  bridges  of  London,  the  public  buildings,  Westminster,  $t.  Paul'$> 
Somerset  House,  and  all  those  steeples,  must  be  seen  from  the  paddle-box 
of  one  of  these  boats,  as  they  rise  like  giant  spectres  out  of  the  fog,  fronted  by 
the  aiigular''  gable  ends  of  the  old  wharfs,  with  their  great  cranes  and  oon- 
derous  chiiihs,  which  bravdy  lift  up  the  massive  and  obscure  riches  of  the  wnole 
worlds :  '.  . 

How  different  is  reality  from  poetry  and  att  P  It  is  consumption  that 
makes  this  wealth.  The  cranes  lift  up  wine,  beer,  grooBry,  fruit,  stone, 
cbrn;  coal,  and  a  thottsand  other  things  of  dailj  use.  There  is  nothing 
o^sdtfre  in  tb^  riches  of  London^t  is  a  simple  question  of  tt  vast  demand 
anid  an  adequate  supply.  But  this  character  of  force  and  gretitness,  M. 
Esquiros  tells  us,  is  manifested  even  in  the  creations  of  industry,  and  he 
gives,  as  examples,  Lord  Palmerston's  monster  mortar  at  Flumstead,  ai^kd 
the  Qreat  Eastern^  both  more  notable  than  satisfactory  ^  and  he  ends  by 
dechuring  with  aU  foreigners— <«8  a  drain  of  ooivufprt  ii^eseryed  fbr  them- 
stdves-^that  the  only  tUogs  wMitiag  are  delicaoy  and  tasie^^ 

■  Foor  chapters  devoted  to  gipsies,  and  to  that  whieh  Bk^ltsh  writers*— 
Bdrrow'fbifemdst'^have'  wvitten  ooneeming  them,  lead  the  wav  to  the 
htop-piekibgs  of  Rdnt,  and  the  breweries  and  tavemd  of  London.  M. 
£aquiros,  t^of  genenuises^  all  matters,  however  small,  declares  that  the 
Latin  races  jirink  wine  and  the  Saxon  beer,  and  he  adds,  with  some  truth, 
that  this  is  a  difierenoe  which  is  not  without  its  iofluenpe'  oni  the  national 
ofaaractw.*    Bat  ve  doiihi  Tsvy  mneh.  if  it  is  precisely  as  he  puts  it, 

^  tt  is  alt  a  matter  o^  races  with  M.  SscLUiros.  Stsewhere  he  says,  ^*  The  X«stin 
races  eat  bread,  the  Saxon  races  drink  it." 
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that  the  so-caUed  "  sang  de  la  Tigne"  oonfors  impetaoaity  and  wailike 
ardour  od  the  one  class,  whilst  heer  only  imparts  patience  and  endnranee 
on  the  odier.  All  the  wine-llMbhers  of  Italy  are  not  hwoes,  and  had  the 
various  populations  under  ihe  Hapsburg  nue  been  better  provided  with 
strong  beer,  we  doubt  if  they  would  not  hare  held  their  ground  more 
firmly  at  Magenta  and  Solfeiino. 

Our  public-house  signs  and  inscriptions  puzile  most  strangers,  and 
M.  Esquiros  explains  wem  for  the  uninitiated.  He  tells  us  why  we  see 
Barclay  and  Perldna  on  the  signboards,  what  is  the  meaning  of  ^  entire," 
and  whence  the  popoiarity  of  die  so-called  ^*  Green  Maa."  Ale^  he  says; 
is  recommended  by  the  most  flattering  epithets,  as  ^'bette,  brilliante, 
splendtde;"  porter,  on  the  contrary,  is  '^fbrt,  c^l^bre,  monumental." 
The  latter,  we  suppose,  at  some  tap  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fidi-street- 
hilL 

Inn%  we  are  toU,  are  gone  with  the  **  diligences,"  by  which  we  pre- 
sume stage-coadies  are  meant,  albeit  the  old^  French  diligence  was  itself 
exiinguimed  ere  it  ever  came  up  for  compactness,  cderity,  and  even  ele- 
gances—indeed in  anything  in  wnich  skdl,  art,  and  taste  were  combined — 
to  the  English  stage-coaui.  Gin^^ alaces,  we  are  also  told,  are  taking 
the  place  of  public-houses,  and  taverns  of  the  latter.  The  form  of  the 
pint  pot  is  pre-eminently  Saxon.  At  the  bar  we  meet  "  the  broker,  the 
death  and  fire  hunter  {nc\  the  dealer  in  hot  eels,  with  bis  tin  boxes,  the 
down,  the  Punch  and  Judy  man,  the  dealer  in  water-desses,  ihe  profes- 
sional beggar,  the  organ-iAayer,  the  aristocratic  street-sweeper,  tiie  Jew 
old-clothesman,  and  the  laundress'* — a  motley  tribe  to  be  disf^aguished 
as  the  '*  types  of  London."  The  tap  is  frequented  by  the  working 
classes,  the  parlour  by  the  '*  petite  bourgeoise,"  and,  we  grieve  to  add, 
in  some  districts,  by  a  better  dass  of  men  in  business.  *^  The  assoda- 
tion  of  bcer-Hterature  and  the  fine  arts,"  we  are  tdd,  ^Ms  as  dd  as  Old 
England."  Witness  Swift,  Addison,  Garth,  Goldsmith,  and  Johnson. 
As  the  fine  arts  anodated  widi  taverns  invariably  consist  of  portiaita 
in  oil  of  mine  host  and  hostess,  and  coloured  engravings  of  racing-horses^ 
we  should  be  sony  to  include  them  as  <'  types."  The  habit  of  drinking 
beer  one  after  the  other  from  the  same  pot  is^  we  are  also  told,  hit  man 
general  than  ia  supposed,  and  the  real  Briton  never  pots  the  pot  to 
hia  lips  without  first  '^pronouncing  a  toast."  These  are  pecoliaritiea 
among  our  oountrymen  that  were  previously,  we  are  asfaaaoed  to  say, 
unknown  to  ua.  Among  the  meet  popular  of  didr  toasts  is,  it  appean, 
"  May  the  skin  of  oar  enemieB  be  tuned  into  parchment,  and  may  oar 
lights  be  written  thereon."  This  must  have  been  a  joke  at  the  eocpenseof 
an  amiable  and  well-intentioned  forever,  but  one  who  was  reoofiinised  as 
such  even  by  the  farmer  who  is  desesilwd  as  standing  in  his  hop^fMatation 
the  ftfr-simOe  of  a  Saxon  Biwdias !  The  bars  of  Eoglirii  taverns  are 
attended  to  by  **  handsome  women,  cold  and  mudi  adorned,  the  prin- 
cesses of  commerce,  sudi  as  are  only  met  with  in  Enghnd,  placed  byroad 
tho  reach  of  human  seductioos  by  an  imposmg  calm  and  die  Olympie 
majesty  of  alGurs."  Thia  is  very  ridi ;  we  hope  it  wiU  meet  the  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Brown  of  the  Ship,  or  Mrs.  Jones  of  the  Red  Lion. 

There  are  fif^  thousand  habitual  drunkards  in  London ;  but,  says 
M»  Bs^pnros,  if  there  is  anythii^  more  distressing  than  drunkeaness 
itself,  it  is  the  desireof  drunkenness.    It  is  indeed  the  spectre  of  Tan- 
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talus.  DrunkeDoess  is  too  truly  the  besetting  sia  and  vice  of  the  British. 
It  destroys  soal  and  body,  fills  the  madhouses  with  lunatics,  ruins  the 
bmily,  said  set0  at  nMigat  every  attempt  made  to  improve  the  tone  of 
the  working  classes.  M.  Esquiros  thinks  that  the  opening  of  public  places 
of  recreation  on  Sundays  would  efifect  an  improvement ;  he  argues  like  a 
foreigner,  who  finds  that  recreation  on  the  Sunday  evenings  is  not  pro- 
vocative of  drunkenness  abroad.  But  it  is  questionable  how  far  it  would 
tell  with  such  a  determined  set  of  drinkers  as  the  English.  The  great 
associatioD%  aa  those  of  the  Odd  FeUowa  aad  Fosester%  might  do  some- 
thing by  discountenancing  drunkenness,  even  to  expelling  a  oootributor 
for  firequent  oflbnees.  They  would  hate  a  good  excuse  for  adopting  sach 
a  line  of  condact»  for  sickness,  incapacity,  and  death — all  the  incideata 
that  drain  the  fiinds  of  the  assodatbn — are  entailed  by  this  sad  habit  o£ 
excess. 

In  the  chapters  devoted  to  what  M.  Esquiros  designates  as  <^Lea 
Industries  Exoentriques,"  he  treats  the  question  in  a  purely  {^osophieal 
point  of  view.  "  The  celebrated  Dr.  Prichard,"  he  tell  us,  "  has  divided 
the  human  raee  into  three  branches :  the  settled  races,  the  half- wandering 
raoes^  and  the  nomadic  or  wandering  races.  There  is  not  one  of  these 
three  '  mannera  of  being '  that  is  not  met  with  in  the  bosom  of  the  great 
civilisation  which  is  the  object  of  our  studies."  No  doubt  of  it,  but  not 
in  the  soise  of  the  ethni^raphio  distinctions  established  by  l^ichard  • 
what  he  alludes  to  are  nations  or  populations.  In  London  it  is  at  the 
most  individuals  or  groups  that  we  have  to  deal  with,  when  describing 
the  exceptions  to  that  general  rule  which  gives  a  home  to  every  one. 
The  eccentric  industries  of  England  are,  according  to  our  author,  divided 
into  three  branches  :  the  street-musidlans,  the  showmen,  and  strolling  or 
travelling  stage-players.  The  mere  mention  of  these  will  suffice  to  attest 
how  exceptional  are  their  avocations.  The  greatest  number  oi  them— *• 
espedally  of  the  street  musicians— are^  indeed,  foreigners — Giermans  ov 
Savoyards— and  few,  indeed,  are  mere  wanderers.  In  the  word  "  show- 
man," we  are  told  we  see  another  manifestation  of  the  Saxon  love  of 
personality.  It  is  always  Englishman,  yeoman,  liveiyman,  alderman,  or 
showman.;  This  is  like  an  ascending  scale,  the  gamut  of  whieh  is  the  Lord 
Mayor's  show.  M.  Esquiros's  sketehes  of  low  liCs,  and  of  wandering 
li&^  or  of  ^*  eeoentric  industries" — amongst  which  the  author  intcodnosa 
the  '^itinerant  preacher" — are  felicitous  enough,  and  fairly  and  kinnfly 
portrayed.  There  is  no  national  perversity  in  the  author.  Where  the 
details  are  not  quite  accurate^  ihear  are  never  intentionally  so ;  where  he 
IS  eritica],  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  hostility,  but  of  pure  justice;  but  still 
thero  is  a  wide  difference  between  his  tame  and  colourless  descriptimis  of 
eecentric  industries  and  the  warm,  life-like  pictures  of  the  author  of 
<^  Gnriight  and  Daylight,  witii  some  London  scenes  they  shine  upon." 
The  French  are  well  known  to  caikative  themselves  fiur  more  effeetoally 
than  can  be  done  by  any  foreigner,  and  so  it  is  with  the  EngUsh.  They 
can  best  describe  weir  own  foibles,  peculiarities,  ecoeatririties,  fidliesit 
and  vioea.  There  can  be  no  question  of  tlus^  even  *^  au  point  de  vue  de 
Tart.'' 
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AK  1PI80DE  IK  ITAXIAir  HUTOllT. 

IV. 

Sooir  afier  their  arriyal  in  Florence,  the  Lad^  Taddea  gave  birih  to  a 
son,  Ubertino^  who  was  destined  to  outlive  his  elder  brothers  bj  the 
space  of  one  short  year. 

When  Carrara  had  established  his  family  in  a  secure  and  comfortable 
home,  he  again  set  forth  upon  his  travels,  in  the  hope  of  inciting  the 
enemies  of  Visconti  to  declare  war.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  Venice, 
though  openly  in  the  act  of  contracting  an  alliance  with  Milan,  was 
actufJly  negotiating  in  secret  with  Carrara ;  but  dark  and  intricate  as 
the  policy  of  that  x^public  had  always  been,  this  supposition  is  hardly  to 
be  credited* 

Carrara  went  first  to  Bologna,  to  learn,  in  person,  how  the  seigniory  of 
that  town  was  disposed  towuds  him.  His  reception  was  cold  from  the 
authorities,  but  the  feeling  of  the  people  was  in  his  favour.  Bologna 
was  anxious  for  time  to  consider  h.ow  to  act ;  it  was  ready  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  Florence,  but,  till  that  republic  had  declared  itself,  the  seigniory 
would  give  no  decided  answer  to  Carrara,  and  he  therefore  quitted  the 
town  and  embarked  at  Ancona. 

It  was  his  intention  to  traverse  the  Adriatic  and  to  land  in  Croatia, 
that  he  might  visit  the  Count  of  Seg^a,  his  brother-in-law.  A  storm 
overtook  his  vessel,  and  it  was  driven  into  Chiozza,  where,  in  spite  of 
remonstrance,  the  master  of  the  bark  insisted  on  landing  for  provisions. 
Although  disguised,  Carrara  was  recognised,  and  heard  men  shouting, 
**To  arms!  to  arms!"  With  the  great  coolness  which  usually  charac- 
terised him  in  moments  of  danger,  the  signor  peremptorily  commanded 
the  captain  to  come  on  board,  and,  by  dint  of  usine  all  haste,  the  vessel 
was  got  under  weigh  ere  chase  was  given.  The  wind,  too,  shifted  to  a 
favourable  quarter,  and  they  quickly  lost  sight  of  the  port  This  ind- 
dent  shows  how  unlikely  it  was  that  any  amicable  negotiation  should  have 
taken  place  between  him  and  that  republic.  Carrara  disembarked  the 
following  morning  at  Porto  Savio,  and  rode  on  horseback  with  his 
attendants  to  Bavenna. 

Th^  Adriatic  was  considered  too  perilous  for  him  to  attempt  again  to 
cross  its  waters.  The  Venetians  ruled  these  seas,  and  their  vesseb  were 
everywhere  on  the  alert  to  capture  him,  should  he  again  seek  to  push  his 
way  to  the  opposite  aild  friendly  shore  of  Croatia.  Carrara  abandoned 
all  idea  of  doing  so,  and  returned  to  Florence,  wBere  he  was  received  with 
greater  marks  oJP  distinction  than  on  his  first  arrival. 

Giovanni  6aleazzo*s  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  cause  both  the 
governments  of  Florence  and  of  Bologna  to  doubt  his  sincerity. 

Thev  pereaved  that  he  was  only  delaying  to  make  a  declaration  of 
war,  that  he  might  strengthen  himself  and  be  better  prepared  for  a 
struggle  which  had  for  its  aim  their  destruction  and  his  own  aggran* 
disement. 

The  seigniory  proposed  to  Carrara  that  he  should  pass  into  Germany 
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and  open  a  league  with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  oflTering'  him  suhsidies  if  he 
W9uld  a^tuqk  yi^oqnti*  Ay  Jd«li.'  (Thoui^h  Ihe  danger  oii  tecobting  Bubh 
an  ambassador  was  g^at,  Carrara  did  not  for  a  moment  consider  it ;  his 
only  scruple  was  the  fear  that,  by>aetbg  thus  openly  against  Galeazzo, 
he  might  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  severity  of  lus  Other's  imprison- 
menty  for  he  was  now  closely  confined  in  the  ch&teau  of  Santo  Colom- 
banOy  deprived  of  his  jewels  and  money  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  and  charged  seventy-five  ducats  a  month  for  hk  mise** 
rable  subsistence.  All  his  attendants  had  been  dismissed,  and  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  the  spies  of  his  enemy,  who  watched  his  every 
movement,  and  were  ready  to  catch  hold  of  his  slightest  word. 

About  this  time  Carrara  the  younger  received  a  message  from  hia 
father,  imploring  him  not  to  attempt  to  conciliate  his  enemy,  but  to  take 
vengeance  upon  him  for  the  wrongs  theyt  were  suffering. 

''  Henceforth,*'  wrote  the  elder  Carrara,  ^  I  know  how  to  judge  Giovanni 
Galeazzo.  Neither  honour,  compassion,  nor  his  oath  will  lead  him  ta 
perform  a  generous  action,  and  if  he  does  good,  it  is  because  his  interests 
are  concerned.  The  sentiment  of  generosity  is  a  stranger  to  him,  and 
virtue  is  a  subject  of  calculation  with  him,  as  well  as  the  impulses  of 
hatred  and  anger.** 

The  person  who  conveyed  this  message  was  an  old  and  faithful  ser* 
vant  of  the  elder  Carrara.  He  had  contrived  to  evade  the  vigilant 
officers  of  Visconti,  and  had  also  concealed  about  his  person  three  rubies, 
tvhich  he  gave  to  Francesco  Novello,  as  coming  from  his  father,  and 
entreated  him  to  use  the  money  they  would  realise  in  prosecuting  the 
war.  Carr&ra  smiled.  "  Take  them  to  the  Lady  Madonna  Taddea,*' 
he  said ;  "  she  will  keep  them  with  the  rest  of  our  treasure." 
.  Thus  assured  of  the  full  approbation  of  his  father  in  the  dangeroua 
step  he  was  about  to  take,  he  accepted  the  office  of  ambassador  to  the 
Florentine  republic  at  the  court  of  Bavaria,  and,  taking  leave  of  hia 
family,  he  set  forth  on  his  long  and  circuitous  journey. 

Unable  to  pass  either  through  the  dominions  of  Visconti  or  through 
those  of  the  Venetians,  he  was  forced  to  make  a  long  detour,  and,  sailing 
from  Leghorn,  he  traversed  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  landed  in  Provence. 

Passing  through  Dauphiny  and  Savoy,  Carrara  reached  Geneva,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  by  Lausanne  to  Zurich.  In  this  latter  town,  as 
he  was  reposmg  for  a  few  days  from  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  he 
encountered  an  agent  of  the  lord  of  Milan,  who  recognised  him  in  spite 
of  his  disguise,  and  bowed  as  he  passed  by.  Aware  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him  by  this  discovery,  Carrara  called  for  the  master  of  the 
inQ,  and,  throwing  off  his  disguise,  declared  his  real  name,  and  the  danger 
to  which  he  knew  he  was  exposed. 

The  man  was  deeply  moved,  assured  Carrara  of  hia  willingness  to  aid 
him^  and  to  proy^e  bis  fidelity  produced  a  silver  vessel  on  which  the 
arms'  of  Carrara  were  engraved,  and  which  had  been  ^ven  to  him  by  the 
el^r  lord  of  Padua  whilst  be  was  in  Italy. 

^y  break  of  day  Francesco  Novello  had  started  for  Constance,  escorted 
by  ariped  guides,  :who  had  been  procured  for  him  by  the  Innkeeper.- 
This'good  man,  to  show  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  illustrious  guest, 
ac<K)mpanied^  th^  little  band  in  person,  and  refused  all  i^ecompense  for 
the'service  he  had  retidered. 
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This  iDStanoe  of  generosity  pleased  Carrara  greatly,  aod  he  continiied 
his  journey  to  Munich  with  lively  hopes  of  suooess  in  an  undertaking 
which  had  begun  so  well. 

The  Duke  Stephen  of  Bavaria,  to  whose  court  he  was  bound,  was  son- 
in-law  to  Bemabo  Viseonti,  whom  Ga&eazao  had  murdeved,  and  this 
circumstance  rendered  Casiam  stiU  more  faope&ik  He  was  about  to 
open  to  him  an  opportunity  for  revenging  the  injury  done  to  his  wife's 
&mily.  The  duke  would  surely  seise  such  an  occasion  gladly,  and, 
urged  on  by  his  wi&,  would  not  nesitate  to  listen  favourably  to  the  alii* 
ance  he  was  about  to  proffer  on  the  part  of  Florence. 

These  were  the  encouraging  thoughts  in  which  Canara  indulged  before 
the  first  interview,  and  his  hopes  were  fully  realised  when  that  event  took 
place. 

The  duke  received  him  most^favourablyy  and  listened  to  the  detailed 
account  he  gave  of  the  usurper^s  crimes.  Carrara,  in  his  c^iadty  6f 
envoy,  enlarged  fully  upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  die  war,  oflSar- 
ing  on  the  part  of  Florence  80,000  florins  to  commence  operations,  and 
sufficient  supplies  £rom  Bobgna  and  Florence  to  defray  all  the  aftar 
expenses  of  his  army.  The  duke  embraced  the  proposition  as  eagerly  as 
even  the  sanguine  nopes  of  Carrara  had  anticipated,  promising  to  march 
twelve  thousand  horse  into  Italy  in  the  spring. 

Elated  beyond  measure  by  his  apparent  success,  Cacrara  qratted  the 
court  of  Bavaria  and  journeyed  into  Croatia,  there  to  await  witib  his  sister 
and  bioiher-in«law  the  arrival  of  an  envoy  from  Flarence  with  the  cqo« 
firmation  of  the  treaty  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the  Dnke  of 
Bavaria. 

An  escort  was  sent  with  him  as  far  as  Monte  Tons  where  he  dismissed 
them  with  thanks,  and  proceeded  onwards  over  a  mountaiaous  and  difficolt 
tract  of  country. 

At  Modrusa  he  met  a  friend  from  Padua,  who  told  him  of  the  haid- 
ships  his  subjects  were  enduring  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Visconti ;  and  it 
was  whilst  conversing  with  this  friend  that  his  suter  Catarina,  who  had 
been  apprised  of  his  arrival,  came  to  meet  him  and  to  conduct  him  to  her 
husband's  castle,  who  was  unaUe  to  show  the  same  deference  to  his  gnest 
on  account  of  bemg  confined  to  the  house  by  a  seveve  attack  of  gout 

The  possessions  of  the  Count  of  Segna  and  Modrusa  stretched  akasg 
the  canal  of  Morlachy  and  his  influence  in  the  country  was  oonsideiahle. 

On  the  morning  after  Francesco  da  Carrara's  airivai  he  heard  mass, 
and  then  proceeded  to  his  brother-in-law's  ehamber,  where  he  narrated  to 
him  all  toat  had  ocooired,  all  his  adventures  and  misfortunes^  together 
with  his  reasons  for  hoping  that  his  restoration  would  now  be  specdv. 

Every  mark  of  respect  and  affection  was  lavished  upon  the  exilea  lord 
by  his  distingaished  relatives,  and  promises  of  aid  were  not  wanting  to 
strengthen  Carrara's  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  when  a  messenger  anived 
from  Florence  bringing  intelligence  which  was  destined  toozlingniBh  all 
the  bright  dreams  for  the  future  in  which  he  had  so  fondly  indulged. 

The  seigniory  thanked  him  for  the  tronble  he  had  taken ;  they  ware 
aware  of  the  obligations  they  were  under,  but  the  articles  of  the  txeaty 
which  he  had  contracted  with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  could  not  be  carried 
out,  the  republic  of  Florence  and  the  communes  of  Tuscany  having  jnst 
concluded,  by  the  interposition  of  Pietro  Gambaoorta,  a  league  with 
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Giovanni  Galeazzo,  which  had  been  signed  in  the  month  of  OctobeTt 
1389. 

Thua  decttved  where  he  felt  most  secure,  Franoes oo  Carrara  ^ve  him- 
self np»  for  the  first  time,  to  despair.  Hb  accustomed  fortitude  forsook 
him,  he  was  cniahed  by  such  repeated  and  humiliatiog  calamttiee.  Where 
could  he  seek  for  support,  and^  if  wholly  unaided,  what  oould  he  do  ? 

The  ever-dianging  policy  of  his  allies  showed  him  how  little  he  could 
trust  to  their  aasistaiice^  but  without  them  what  waa  be?-^an  exiled, 
peneeuted  man,  with  mavis  only  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  Umaelf 
and  fiunily. 

A  spirit  like  Carrara's  could  not  long  be  subdued  by  reverses  such  as 
these,  and  the  affisetionate  sympathy  of  hit  mnch^beloved  sister  and  her 
worthy  husband  revived  and  consoled  him. 

Count  Stefano  pmnted  oat  to  him  .how  thai^  by  the  help  of  some 
Hungarian  fioeiids,  he  could  safely  promise  him  tmree  thousand  horse, 
which  they  would  maintain  in  his  service  for  a  year  at  least  He  advised 
him.  also  to  negotiate  with  the  King  of  Bosnia,  who  was  enraged  against 
Visconti  for  having  assisted  Ins  bitter  enemies,  the  Turks,  during  a  recent 
war. 

Franceaoo  da  Carrara  immediately  commenced  his  preparations  for  a 
journey  to  this  semi-barbarous  oountry»  but^  before  setting  out,  he  yielded 
to  his  sister'a  entreaty  that  he  should  consult  a  prophetess  who  lived 
amongst  the  momtuns  not  bx  firom  the  town  of  Modrusa,  and  who  was 
of  gTMt  «»»»  MioDgrt  the  sapentitioas,  as  to  the  teault  of  .ucb  an 
undartakiog; 

Carrara  in  all  probability  had  little  faith  in  the  power  of  such  a  person, 
but  curiosity  and  love  for  nis  mster  Catarina  led  him  to  comply  with  her 
urgent  and  repeated  request.  The  prophetess  was  sent  for  and  conducted 
to  Stefano's  castle.  Before  venturing  upon  any  revehition,  she  reqtured  to 
be  waaie  fully  eonversattt  with  the  past  life  of  the  person  who  wished  to 
consult  her. 

Carrara  drew,  therefore,  a  slight  sketch  of  all  that  had  befiEdlen  him  in 
the  course  of  his  eventful  career,  disclosing  his  designs  and  wishes,  and 
demanding  of  her  what  lay  hid  from  him  in  the  mysteiy  of  the  fiitore, 
what  the  sesolt  of  his  journey  would  be,  and  what  he  had  to  expect  from 
odMrs. 

The  woman  asked  time,  that  she  might  consult  with  the  tpnt  ere  she 
qioke^  and  aoeovdingly  withdrew,  returning  in  the  apace  of  an  hour.  She 
then  revealed  to  Omra  many  things,  and  amongst  them  she  promised 
that  he  should  re-enter  his  rightful  teiritoiy  in  June,  and  recover  his  lost 
power. 

**  Your  journey  to  Bosnia  will  not  take  place,"  she  continued,  **  for  you 
will  have  to  treat  agmn  with  the  Didce  of  Bavaria.  I  eee  that  you  give 
no  credence  to  my  words  now,  but  I  dedare  that,  at  tiiia  very  moment, 
the  Comte  de  Vortu  has  violated  the  treaty  with  Florenoe  and  Bologna, 
and  that  war  will  break  out  between  them.  The  messengers  are  seeking 
for  you  even  whilst  I  speak,  and  the  news  they  bring  confirm  my  words. 
You  have  also  required  of  me  to  reveal  the  niture  with  regard  to  your 
fother.    He  will  die  in  captivity.'' 

.  The  sibyl  quitted  the  castle.  What  she  had  said  troubled  Carrara ;  he 
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knew  not  whether  to  believe  her,  or  to  treat  this  annonncement  as  the 
fabrication  of  an  ingenious  brain. 

On  the  morrow  he  set  forth  upon  his  journey  to  the  King  of  Bosnia, 
but  scarcely  had  he  started  than  he  was  stopped  by  messengers  from  the 
seigniory  of  Florence,  who,  having  exhibited  their  credentials,  informed  him 
that  a  fresh  quarrel  had  arisen  between  their  republic  and  the  Comte  de 
Vertu,  and  that  they  were  instructed  to  authorise  him  to  renew  the  treaty 
with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  which  they  had  formerly  rejected.  Carrara 
having  ascertained  that  the  Florentine  ambassadors  were  actually  in 
Friuli  waiting  till  it  should  be  time  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  Bavaria, 
thought  that  now,  at  least,  he  might  place  confidence  in  his  fickle  allies, 
and,  accompanied  by  Piedro  Guazzalotti,  the  Florentine  ambassador,  he 
set  out  for  Munich,  passing  by  Ramestorich,  Ottenburg,  and  Hall.  At 
Munich  he  was  received  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  declared  himself 
ready  and  willing  to  renew  the  promises  he  had  already  made,  and 
to  accept  of  an  alliance  with  the  Florentine  republic  upon  the  former 
conditions. 

Having  learned  the  duke's  pleasure,  Guazzalotti  started  for  Friuli,  and 
soon  returned  with  the  ambassadors. 

The  season  of  the  year  was  so  far  advanced  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  make  any  military  arrangements,  and  the  winter,  there- 
fore, was  passed  in  diplomacy,  in  consultations,  and  in  planmng  for  the 
future. 

Carrara  repaired  to  Carinthia,  that  he  might  spend  this  tedious  season 
of  delay  with  his  aunt  Lieta  da  Carrara,  who  had  married  the  Count  of 
Ottenburg,  a  much-valued  and  powerful  friend. 

Now  that  the  consummation  of  his  desires  seemed  to  approach  so  near, 
Francesco  Novello  found  this  temporary  inaction  almost  more  than  he 
could  bear. 

He  dreaded  any  delay,  and  indeed  he  had  but  too  good  cause  to  fear 
lest  the  spring  should  find  the  policy  of  Florence  once  more  changed* 

This  trying  winter  brought  much  family  aflSiction  to  add  to  his  numerooi 
anxieties. 

The  Count  Stefmo  of  Segna,  and  the  aunt  with  whom  he  was  residing, 
both  died.  His  natural  brother,  the  Count  of  Carrara,  whom  he  had 
enrolled  amongst  the  adventurers  under  John  Hawkewood,  was  taken 
prisoner ;  and,  to  add  to  his  fears,  he  learned  that  his  beloved  and  widowed 
sister  Catarina  was  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Modrusa. 

During  all  these  family  aflSictions  Carrara  was  supported  and  consoled 
by  the  Count  of  Ottenburg,  who  was  himself  mourning  the  death  of  his 
wife ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  kindness  he  received,  Carrara's  health  succumbed 
for  a  time  under  the  many  shocks  it  had  sustained,  and  he  was  confined 
to  a  sick  couch  for  some  weeks. 

With  returning  spring  came  better  tidings  and  renewed  rigour. 

His  brother  was  set  at  liberty,  Florence  and  Bologna  were  forced  into 
a  declaration  of  war  ac^inst  Visconti,  and  the  Paduans  were  wearied  of 
the  tyranny  under  which  they  had  been  groaning,  and  quite  prepared  to 
receive  their  rightful  lord. 

Cheered  by  such  intelligence  as  this,  Carrara  repaired  without  loss  of 
time  to  Bavaria,  that  he  might  hasten  the  preparations  of  the  duke. 

The  Florentines,  doubtful  of  their  own  strength,  had  implored  the  pro- 
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lection  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  but  they  only  received  his  reply  to 
their  embassy  at  the  moment  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  con- 
ditions which  France  imposed  as  the  price  of  her  aid  were  such  as  the 
republic  could  not  with  honour  accept. 

The  council  for  war  assembled.  The  command  of  the  troops  was  given 
to  John  Hawkewood,  at  that  time  in  the  service  of  Queen  Margaret, 
but  whose  personal  hatred  to  Giovanni  Galeazzo  was  such  as  to 
tempt  him  to  accept  the  office  entrusted  to  him  by  Florence.  He  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  two  thousand  lances,  or  six  thousand 
cavalry. 

Bologna  brought  a  thousand  lances  into  the  field  under  Giovanni  Bar- 
biano,  and  every  effort  was  made  by  the  republics  to  carry  on  a  successful 
campaign. 

The  forces  of  Yisconti  were  infixutely  superior  in  numbers,  but  his  army 
was  dispersed  over  too  great  a  surface,  and  the  advantages  be  would 
otherwise  have  derived  were  in  this  manner  frustrated. 

A  few  castles  fell  into  his  bonds,  and  some  incursions  were  made,  but 
whilst  directing  all  his  attention  upon  the  Italian  republics,  he  was  sud- 
denly surprised  by  the  intelligence  tnat  Carrara  had  entered  the  Trevisian 
territozy  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force. 

Weary  of  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  con- 
tinued to  counsel  delay,  Carrara  determined  to  commence  operations 
alone,  and  boasted  that  he  would  be  in  Padua  ere  the  duke  had  begun 
his  march,  and  have  ample  time  to  make  due  preparations  for  his  re- 
ception. 

His  force  did  not  consist  of  more  than  three  hundred  men-at-arms  and 
two  hundred  infantry,  collected  together  by  Michael  Rabatta,  his  bosom 
fnend,  and  other  noblemen  of  Friuli,  at  their  own  expense. 

The  Venetians,  alarmed  by  the  growing  power  of  Yisconti,  had  de- 
clared their  neutrality,  and  permitted  the  passage  of  troops  through  the 
territory  of  Treviso.  Carrara  took  advantage  of  this  permission,  and 
pushed  forward  to  the  frontier  of  his  father's  dominions. 

The  Florentines  had  insisted  upon  Carrara's  taking  under  Lis  protec- 
tion Can  Francesco  della  Scala,  the  son  of  Antonio,  on  whom  he  had 
formerly  made  war  conjointly  with  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  and  therefore 
the  standard  of  his  house  was  carried  in  front  of  Carrara,  together  with 
that  of  the  community  of  Padua  and  the  "  carro,**  badge  of  the 
Carraras. 

Wherever  the  little  army  appeared,  they  were  received  yrith  acclama- 
iions  of  joy  from  the  oppressed  inhabitants. 

Padua  had  been  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  provincial  town;  it  had  lost 
its  position,  and  their  pride  revolted  at  the  many  insults  practised  upon 
them.  In  every  village  where  Carrara  appeared,  be  was  surrounded  by 
an  eager  crowd  ready  to  welcome  him  back  to  his  dominions  with  all  the 
empressement  that  they  had  shown  when  preparing  to  greet  the  generals 
of  Yisconti  but  a  short  time  before,  and  he  found  himself  encamped 
under  the  walls  of  Padua  with  a  well-organised  force,  aided  by  upwards 
of  twelve  thousand  peasants. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1390,  Carrara  sent  his  defiance  to  those  in  com- 
mand of  Padua,  but  his  herald  was  treated  with  contempt,  his  pennon 
thrust  into  his  trumpet,  and  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  lord  with  the 
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information  that  the  man  was  a  fool  who  attempted  to  enter  bj  the  door 
when  he  had  been  thrown  from  the  window. 

It  was  well  for  Francesco  da  Carrara  that  he  knew  the  locality  so 
perfectly  in  which  he  found  himself,  for  he  was  enabled  to  arrange  his 
troops  in  the  most  advantageous  order,  and  to  plan  out  the  best  mode  of 
attack. 

Below  the  bridge  over  the  Brenta  the  water  did  not  reach  above  a 
man's  knee,  and  at  this  point  the  town  was  only  enchxsled  by  a  simple 
wooden  palisade.  Carrara  knew  this,  and  at  midnight  he  was  the  first 
to  descend  into  the  water,  accompanied  by  twelve  men  with  hatchets,  and 
a  company  of  lancers.  They  soon  gained  the  palisade,  and  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  guards  m)m  their  operations,  a  command  was  given 
to  the  armed  peasants  on  the  opposite  shore  to  set  up  a  great  shouting. 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  a  breach  was  soon  made.  The  enemy's 
guards,  having  been  divided  and  taken  by  surprise  at  this  sudden  attack, 
made  small  resistance,  and  Carrara,  heading  two  hundred  of  his  men, 
hewed  a  passage  through  the  fifty  who  opposed  his  entrance,  and  pushed 
his  way  as  far  as  the  cemetery  of  St.  James. 

It  was  then  that  the  cries  of  "  Carro,  carto  !**  resounded  on  all  sides 
irom  the  startled  inhabitants;  the  banner  of  Carrara  waved  through  th^* 
streets,  the  flourishing  of  trumpets  rent  the  air  and  sent  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Milanese  garrison,  whilst  it  determined  the  vacillating 
Paduans  to  side  with  their  ancient  lord,  whose  enterprise  seemed  about 
to  be  crowned  with  success. 

Ere  long  Carrara  found  himself  in  possession  of  all  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  driving  the  troops  of  Yisconti,  together 
irith  those  of  his  own  subjects  who  were  against  him,  into  the  two  for- 
tressesy  one  of  which  was  delivered  into  his  hands  on  the  following  night, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  owners  of  some  houses  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

The  next  day  brought  the  joyful  news  that  Castelbaldo,  Montagnana, 
Este,  and  Moncelise  had  declared  in  favour  of  Carrara.  Intelligence  oC 
the  most  cheering  kind  continued  to  pour  in,  and  the  returning  tide  of 
fortune  overwhelmed  Francesco  Novello  vrith  gratitude,  so  that  he  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees  in  the  midst  of  his  people  and  gave  thanks  to  God. 

Whilst  flushed  with  victory,  he  did  not  forgcft  to  whom  he  owed  his 
success,  and  repairing  to  the  church  of  St.  Antonio,  he  remained  on  his 
knees  in  full  armour  during  the  celebration  of  mass.  Rising  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service,  he  divested  himself  of  his  richly  embroidered  sur- 
coat  and  placed  it  on  the  altar  with  reverence,  as  an  offering  to  Us 
patron  saint. 

But  little  blood  had  been  shed  during  this  short  and  spirited  conflict, 
and  Carrara's  humanity  restnuned  his  soldiers  from  pillaging  his  enemies' 
houses. 

Verona,  having  heard  of  the  revolution  whioh  had  taken  place  so 
successfully  in  Padua,  took  arms  on  the  25th  of  June  in  favour  of  Can 
Francesco  della  Scala,  a  boy  of  six,  but  who  was  the  son  of  their  ancient 
lord.  They  seized  all  the  gates  of  the  city,  but  could  not  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  citadel,  and  disputes  arose  amongst  themselves,  wnich 

•  ♦•Le  char!  le  char!"  les  armoiries  de  Carrare,  un  char  de  gueules  en  champ 
d*argen  t. — SUmoudi, 
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weakened  their  forces  and  crippled  th^r  efforts.  Some  wished  to 
estaUisk  a  republic,  others  wanted  to  place  the  infant  prince  in  possession 
of  his  Other's  terrirtozy,  and  whilst  they  were  disputing,  Ugolotto  Bian- 
cardo  suddenly  appeared  amongst  them  with  five  hundrwl  lances  sent  from 
IClan  to  defend  Padua.  He  forced  his  way  into  the  citadel,  and  from 
thence  attacked  the  town,  massacred  the  inhabitants,  and  delivered  every- 
thing up  to  the  plla^  of  the  soldiera. 

This  done,  he  continued  his  route  to  Padua,  ho[»ng  to  meet  with  equal 
socoess.  Francesco  da  Carrara  was  not  a  man  to  allow  himself  to  be 
taken  by  surprise,  however,  and  every  day  added  to  his  strength.  On 
the  27 A  of  June  reinforcements  arrived  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
oa  the  Ist  of  July  Duke  Stephen  himself  made  his  appearance,  but  widi 
fewer  men  than  he  had  promised  to  bring.  The  5th  of  August  brought 
Buccoura  from  Florence,  and  ere  the  mouth  had  run  out  the  citadel  of 
Padua  was  in  the  hands  of  Carrara,  and  he  once  more  found  himself  upon 
the  throne  of  his  fathers — a  posidon  which  his  own  activity,  perseverance, 
and  courage  had  gained  for  mm. 


THE  NOVEL  IN  GERMANY. 

Wb  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  a  decided  improvement  has 
recently  taken  place  in  Grerman  novels,  and,  as  conscientious  perusers  of 
nearly  every  work  of  that  nature  which  appears — and  their  number  is 
le^on — ^we  think  we  have  a  right  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  transitions  in  public  taste  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  Germany 
have  been  very  curious,  and  equally  curious  is  the  bell-wether  system 
among  the'  authors.  At  the  time  Sue*s  *<  Mysteries  of  Paris"  appeared 
vrith  such  success,  there  was  a  perfect  run  upon  capitals  in  whidi 
mysteries  were  performed — Amsterdam,  Petersburg,  Lichtenstein — in 
short,  every  town  where  a  prince  ruled,  if  only  over  half  a  score  vassals, 
was  marked  down  as  good  for  a  mystery.  When  this  mania  died  out^ 
there  was  a  rush  for  novels  with  French  plots,  a  Madame  Lewald  being 
at  the  head  of  the  sisterhood ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fiict  in  novel-history, 
that  the  most  improper  novek  are  written  by  women.  Unfortunately 
for  the  readers,  although  the  improprieties  were  placed  in  evidence,  the 
wit  that  glazes  them  in  French  novels  was  absent,  and  this  class  of  noveb 
had  only  a  success  among  milliners  and  students.  The  latest  phase  of 
German  novels  is  the  ''Debit  and  Credit'*  school,  the  success  of  that 
work  having  produced  an  extraordinary  number  of  imitations,  the  best 
among  them  being  probably  a  novel  called  "  Cash/'  the  significance  of 
which  title  induced  us  to  read  the  book. 

But  through  the  midst  of  these  sporadic  successes,  one  class  of  novel 
has  been  steadily  making  its  way  in  the  shape  of  the  historico-poliUcal. 
The  revelations  made  by  Dr.  Vehse  in  his  "  Courts  of  Germany''  were  a 
reritable  fund  for  romance  writers,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
quote  a  hundredth  of  them .  The  most  celebrated  among  them,  however,  are 
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Iiaube's  **  CarlscbuIeT"  and  Konig's  "  Clubbists  of  Mayeoce/'  two  works 
which,  in  their  peculiar  way,  wiU  bear  comparison  with  the  best  stories 
of  any  literature.  Such  novels  have  this  special  advantage,  that  the 
events  which  occurred  during  the  last  century  at  the  court  of  Germany 
were  so  astounding,  that  they  transcended  fiction.  It  was  merely  neces- 
9arY  to  follow  the  accepted  version,  fabricate  an  ideal  hero  and  heroine, 
and  the  story  told  itself.  That  such  books  should  be  successful  was  not 
surprising ;  people  like  to  read  "  scandal  against  Queen  Elizabeth,"  and 
make  themselves  conversant  with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  crowned 
beads  ;  and  it  affords  them  some  moral  gratification  to  find  that  rulers 
may  be  publicans  and  sinners,  just  as  well  as  those  of  the  commoner  clay. 
For  this  reason,  and  apart  firom  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  novels,  Hack- 
l&nder  has  achieved  a  reputation  in  Germany  not  surpassed  by  that  of 
Dickens  among  ourselves.  In  truth,  his  '^  New  Don  Quixote"  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  works  that  has  been  produced  in  any  country  for 
years,  and,  so  soon  as  it  is  terminated,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  justify  our 
assertion  by  giving  our  readers  an  analysis  of  it.  In  the  mean  while,  we 
have  selected  a  novel  of  the  class  to  which  we  allude,  as  calculated  to 
furnish  some  idea  of  the  style  of  fictional  literature  most  popular  at  pre- 
sent in  Germany.*  • 

The  story  opens  with  a  flattering  daguerreotype  of  Charles  YL,  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  who  will  be  best  remembered  as  the  father  of  Maria 
Theresa.  All  that  impartial  history  can  say  in  his  favour  is  negative ; 
he  was  not  so  bad  a  tyrant  as  Leopold  the  Great,  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor, and  did  not  persecute  the  Protestants  so  vindictively,  because  he 
was  careless  in  religious  matters.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on  his  cha* 
racter  here,  as  it  has  been  ruthlessly  dissected  by  Michiels  in  his  recently 
published  *<  Secret  History  of  the  Austrian  Government."  Still,  we  \^'ill 
quote  one  passage,  to  show  how  cleverly  novelists  can  turn  history  to 
iheir  purpose: 

As  regards  bis  education,  the  emperor's  knowledge  of  languages  was  consider- 
able, as  ne  could  speak  with  all  his  subjects  in  their  own  language :  with  the 
Hungarian  Latin,  with  the  Milanese  Italian,  with  the  Bohemian  Slavonic,  with 
the  Spaniard  Spanish,  with  all  the  world  French ;  but  he  stammered  a  litUe 
with  liis  own  dear  mother  tongue,  and  had  to  help  himself  out  bv  using  the 
Viennese  dialect.  At  court  Grerman  was  not  spoken,  but  generally  Italian :  the 
sounds  of  the  musical  languagp  "  del  bel  paese,  ove  il  si  suona,"  soothed  tlie 
emperor's  ear,  and  reminded  him  of  his  Boman  empire  of  the  German  nation. 
But,  before  all,  the  emperor  was  a  great  musician :  he  was  a  virtuoso  on  the 
violin,  and  composed  operas ;  he  was  also  a  numismatician  and  collector  of 
coins ;  a  lover  ot  architecture ;  a  patron  of  painting ;  a  Meecenas  for  historians, 
to  whom  he  opened  all  the  archives  with  unexampled  liberality ;  and,  last  of  all* 
a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.  Eor  days  his  passion  for  shooting  led  him 
through  swamp  and  forest  after  game.  "That  is  a  shot!"  his  favourite 
Trautson  once  said  to  him,  when  the  emperor  had  killed  a  stag  very  cleverly ; 
**  'twould  have  been  better  had  your  majesty  been  a  forester !"— "  Well,  well, 
I've  no  cause  to  grumble  as  it  is,"  Charles  replied. 

'  This  passage  irresistibly  reminds  us  of  one  in  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Buckingham  press,  in  which  his  grace  sums  up  all  the  excellent  qualities 

*  Aus  den  Tagen  der  Grossen  Eaiserin:  Historiscke  Novellen.  Von  Levin 
Schiicking.    Second  edition.    Prague:  Kober. 
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of  the  great  and  ffood  George  IV.  with  about  as  much  efiEect  as  the  tradi* 
tional  operation  of  washing  a  blackamoor  white. 

At  the  opening  of  our  stoty,  the  court  at  Schonbmnn  was  engaged 
with  the  momentous  question  of  Maria  Theresa's  marriage.  There  were 
several  suitors,  among  them  Frederick  of  Prussia,  a  Spanbh  prince,  and, 
lastly,  Duke  Francis  of  Lornune,  who  had  just  exchanged  his  French 
principality  for  Tuscany.  Intrigues,  of  course,  were  rife  at  court ;  but 
the  chief  mover  was  a  certain  Spanish  nobleman,  the  Viconde  de  Bojador, 
who  was  in  love  with  a  wutmg«woman  of  Maria  Theresa,  Countess 
Juliane  Bologna.  The  lady  is  willing  to  have  him,  but  unwilling  to 
leave  her  mistress;  and  she  makes  it  a  condition  that  he  must  ensure  the 
Spanish  marriage  for  her  mistress  ere  she  will  consent  to  be  his.  Frauds 
of  Lorraine,  then  at  court,  was  the  favourite,  and  the  only  way  to  destroy 
his  chance  was  by  compromising  him  with  some  lady,  and  allowing  the 
matter  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  whose  virtue  would  take  the 
alarm. 

While  the  Viconde  was  casting  about  how  to  effect  this,  he  saw  three 
litters  standing  at  the  door  of  Count  Trautson's  country-house,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  He 
peeps  through  a  window  and  discovers  three  odalisques.  He  contrives  to 
enter  the  house,  and  has  a  conversation  with  one  of  them,  a  Greek  girl, 
from  which  he  learns  that  the  count  had  carried  them  off  from  the  Pasha 
of  Widdin,  and  brought  them  to  "^entta,  for  what  reason  she  did  not 
know.  The  Viconde  professes  love  at  first  sight,  and  the  Greek  slave 
believes  him.  The  Viconde  thinks  he  sees  his  way,  but  has  to  behave 
cautiously,  as  Count  Veit  Trautson  is  not  a  man  to  be  played  with. 

Fortunately  for  h&  schemes  the  young  archduchess  was  pouting  with 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  as  she  had  learned  that  he  left  his  apartments 
secretly  every  evening,  and  did  not  return  till  a  late  hour.  He  would  not 
reveal  the  motive  of  his  conduct,  and  Maria  Theresa,  in  her  pride,  would 
not  explain  her  suspicions ;  hence  they  parted  on  very  unfriendly  terms. 
The  Viconde  then  called  to  his  aid  Baron  Klein,  the  court  jester,  though 
not  officially  appointed,  a  dwarf,  who  naturally  fancied  every  woman  in 
love  with  him.  This  worthy  little  gentleman  the  Viconde  persuades  into 
a  belief  that  the  fair  slave  has  seen  him  and  is  enamoured  of  him,  and  of 
course  the  baron  hurries  on  the  wings  of  love  to  the  rendezvous.  The 
T^conde  liha  him  on  his  shoulders  to  kiss  the  maiden's  hand,  which  she 
holds  out  to  him,  and  he  is  enraptured.  But  the  Viconde  gives  him  an 
awful  blow,  by  telling  him  that  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  is  a  favoured  rival, 
and  soon  induces  him  to  tell  the  emperor  all.  This  he  does,  and  the 
emperor  has  an  interview  with  his  daughter,  which  causes  her  to  leave  his 
presence  with  swollen  eyes.  Only  that  and  nothing  more  the  courtiers 
could  see ;  but  taking  it  into  consideration  with  the  striking  coldness  the 
emperor  showed  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  they  came  to  the  natural  conclu- 
sion that  his  matrimonial  shares  had  sunk  to  zero.  Still,  the  emperor  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  mere  word  of  a  jester,  and  he  therefore  sent  for 
Count  Trautson  to  cross-question  him  on  the  subject ;  and  here  for  a  sug- 
gestive excerpt: 

•  Two  gentlemen  were  standing  before  the  emperor,  one  of  ripe  age,  the  other 
quite  an  old  man.  The  former  was  a  muscular,  broad-shouldered  man,  on  short, 
stout  legs,  with  light  impowdered  hair,  and  a  face  of  which  it  could  onlj  be  said 
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that  it  belonged  to  aa  Koiiest  German  soldier,  had  not  a  fabalonaly  hrgt  and  rerj 
red  nose  ^ven  him  a  distinction  shared  hr  few  mortals.  He  wore  a  uniform — 
not  that  tight-fitting  dress  of  the  present  day,  hat  the  looee  and  picturesque  garb 
of  the  Thirty  Year^  War,  and  of  that  white  colour  which  was  once  the  distin- 
ffuishing  mark  df  all  the  troops  belonging  to  the  Catholic  States.  This  waa 
Ueneraf  Count  Yeit  Trautson,  who  had  ms  first  audience  of  the  emperor  since 
his  return  from  the  Banat. 

By  his  side  stood  a  peculiar  and  most  remarkable  personage,  of  creat  age. 
He  was  a  little  man,  with  round  shoulders,  and  the  first  gUmoe  told  you  ne 
came  from  ^  south.  His  thin  face  was  dis%ared  by  a  Tery  king,  slightly 
aquiUne  nose^  and  was  of  a  delicate  yellowish  brown  colour.  His  eyes  were 
small  and  black,  but  extraordinarily  lively ;  their  fire  had  something  pierdn^  in 
it,  and  seemed  to  read  the  soul  of  everyl)ody ;  and  it  was  whispered  that,  when 
hid  eyes  flamed  with  youth,  few  ladies'  hearts  had  been  able  to  resist  their  magic. 
With  the  exceptkm  of  these  electrifying  eyes,  his  little  form  revealed  neither 
much  mind  nor  anything  extraordinary.  On  the  contrary,  this  face,  with  a  nose 
reminding  you  of  a  horse's  pn^ile,  looked  simple  enoui^  when  the  eyes  wne 
directed  to  the  ceiling,  as  was  usually  the  case,  and  the  hand  was  hastily  moved 
to  the  waistcoat-pock^  to  take  out  a  pinch  <^  snuff;  for,  like  the  greal  Frede- 
rick,  he  would  not  be  troubled  with  a  box.  The  fact  that  the  exterior  of  this 
old  man,  sumamed  "  the  Capuzinerl,"  was  not  handsomer  and  more  attractive, 
vnll  appear  to  our  readers  very  insignificant,  and  scarce  worthy  our  dwelling  on. 
But  it  is  not  so.  The  old  man  has  been  dead  these  hundred  years,  and  would 
be  almost  forgotten  by  the  world,  did  not  some  honest  journeyman — as  he 
walks  along  alone,  and  desires  to  cheer  his  heart  with  a  hearty  German  song— 
bring  him  to  life  lurain  in  the  verses  of  a  warlike  ballad,  whose  clumsy  rhymes 
re-eSio  from  the  old  Daciau  Danube,  like  the  clash  of  Christian  battle-axes  and 
maces  on  Saracenic  shield^  or  of  Turkish  scimitars  upon  imperial  knighUy 
helms.  For  this  old  dishevelled  eag^e,  wha  boldly  raised  on  his  outstretched 
win^  the  fprandeur  of  the  Holv  Empire  for  the  last  timei  and  flew  from  victory 
to  victory  m  the  intoxication  of  his  youthful  heroism,  accomplished  all  this  from 
the  fact  of  his  possessing  a  horse's  nose  and  bold  black  eyes,  which  looked 
daringly  even  on  a  king.  Hence  it  came,  too,  that  Louis  XIY.  said  he  could 
not  emmre  this  face,  and  the  littie  abb6  left  France  with  the  words  he  would 
come  back  again  sword  in  hand,  and  thus  became  the  servant,  nneral,  and 
protector  of  Austria  and  the  German  Xknpire.  The  old  man's  real  name  was 
Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  Imperial  General  of  Infantry  and  Field- 
Marshal  of  the  Holy  &oman  Empire.  His  soldiers  called  him  ''the  Ca^u- 
zinerl,"  from  the  brown  Capuchiirs  coat  he  was  accustomed  to  wear  when  in 
the  field. 

The  emperor  cross-qaestioDed  Trautson  carefully,  but  he  lied  like 
B  prospectus,  and  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  discovered  about  the 
odalisques.  Hence  the  much-perplexed  monarch  entrusted  to  the 
Yiconde  the  duty  of  finding  out  the  truth.  The  fact  was,  that  Trautson 
had  brought  the  three  slaves  to  Vienna  with  perfectly  correct  motives: 
he  intended  to  entrust  them  to  his  aunt,  the  prioress  of  a  convent  in 
Moravia,  for  conversion,  but,  on  his  arrival  with  his  impedimenta,  was 
much  embarrassed  at  finding  his  aunt  dead.  He  naturally  wished  to 
keep  the  matter  secret,  for  fear  of  scandal,  and  was  in  a  very  awkward 
position,  from  which  Prince  Eugene,  to  whom  he  confided  his  troubles^ 
offered  to  help  him. 

The  Viconde's  intrigues  were  now  coming  to  a  head ;  all  he  needed  was 
a  way  of  entrapping  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  the  villa,  and  thus  be  en- 
abled to  report  to  the  emperor  that  he  had  seen  him  there*  and  for  this 
purpose  he  induced  the  Countess  Juliane  to  write  a  note  of  the  precbe 
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nature  he  wanted,  whidi  he  had  delivei^d  to  the  dnke.  Bat  the  empe- 
ror was  not  the  only  person  who  felt  anxious  ahout  the  odalisques :  Maria 
Theresa  also  desired  to  acquire  certainty,  and  induced  her  wuting- 
woman,  the  Countess  Bologna,  to  assume  a  masquerade  dress  as  a  Turk- 
ash  kdy,  and  proceed  to  the  villa  in  the  gloaming,  and  the  young 
countess,  naturally  fond  of  intrigue,  readily  consented. 

But  the  best-laid  schemes  of  gods  and  men  frequently  ftul  through  one 
slight  hitch  :  the  Yiconde  had  not  taken  into  consideration  the  little 
baron's  jealousy.  He  was  constantly  prowling  ahout  the  yHIa,  trying  to 
get  a  sight  of  his  beloved  Greek,  and  saw  the  "^conde  enter  mysteriously. 
This  added  fuel  to  the  flame :  he  managed  to  dimb  up  to  a  window,  and 
saw  the  Yiconde  doing  his  best  to  console  his  own  special  fair  one.  In 
mad  rage,  he  rushed  from  the  spot  vowing  vengeanoe,  and  the  sight  of 
the  countess  prooee^g  to  the  villa  in  her  masquerading  garb  aroused  a 
horrible  suspicion  that  the  ladles  of  the  court  were  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  him.  He  hurried  off  to  the  emperor,  and  laid  all  the 
adOfair  before  him. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Yiconde  was  not  on  roses ;  he  had  been  sur- 
prised by  Yeit  Trautson,  and  compelled  to  conceal  himself  behind  the 
curtains  of  an  alcove.  But  the  annoyance  was  even  greater  when  Juliane 
glided  into  the  room.     The  scene  is  worth  quotation. 

"May  a  heaven's  cross  thunder  weather  smash  it  all!**  Trautson  shouted,  as 
he  saw  a  fourth  odalisqae  so  unexpectedly  before  him,  "  who  is  she  f — what  does 
she  want  r 

"  My  illustrious  and  most  serene  paska,"  the  waiting-woman  said,  in  a  flute- 
like voice,  ''  I  hear  that  you  are  one  of  the  neatest  philosophers  in  this  world, 
and  as  I,  too,  belong  to  the  chosen,  who  call  themselves  the  faithful  servants  of 
Allah  and  Muhammad  their  nrophet,  I  come  to  share  in  your  wise  expounding 
of  the  Sunna  and  the  sacrea  EToran.  Permit  me  to  sit  at  your  feet,  mighty 
moUah,  and  refresh  my  thirsting  sonl  at  the  source  of  enhghtenment  wnich 
your  wisdom  causes  to  gush  forth  from  the  soil  of  consecratea  tradition.'* 

*'  The  deuce  fetch  me  if  it  is  not  the  Bologna,"  Veit  Trautson  replied  to  this 
address,  which  was  uttered  with  great  pathos ;  ''  but  may  I  be  pounded  to  a 
mummy  if  I  know  what  gives  you  the  courage  to  come  here  and  try  to  make  a 
fod  of  Veit  Trautson." 

"I  derive  this  courage,"  Juliane  continued,  with  the  same  mocking  boldness, 
''from  my  thirst  for  wisdom  and  my  desire  to  see  the  pearls  of  truth  distil  from 
your  lips  like  the  precious  dew  of  tne  morning,  my  noble  pasha ;  but  now  i>ermit 
me  to  join  my  fellow-scholars,  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  delight  in  the 
sight  of  jrour  fearfully  learned  head  for  a  longer  time  than  myself." 

*'  This  is  CTowing  better  and  better,"  Trautson  growled,  as  ne  saw  with  vacant 
amazement  Juliane  coolly  surveying  the  three  girls  in  turn. 

"  Parlate  Italiano  ?"  sue  then  asked. 

The  Greek  girl,  before  daring  to  reply,  timidly  looked  at  Trautson. 

"Countess  Bologna,"  tiie  latter  said,  ''will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell 
me  what  you  really  want  here,  and  what  gave  you  the  confounded  idea  of  coming 
here  in  a  masquerade  when  the  carnival  is  long  over  P  The  way  to  the  mad- 
house does  not  pass  through  my  garden.  Out  with  it — what  does  your  grace 
want  here  P  or  uuil  I  emmoy  a  short  prooess  P" 

''I  trust,  most  venerable  MoUah  Trautson,"  the  countess  replied,  ''that 
before  talking  of  your  rights,  you  will  remember  your  duty,  which  consists, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Koran  and  the  customs  of  your  country,  in  joyfully 
welcoming  every  guest  who  comes  under  your  roof,  and  saying,  with  perfect 
humility,  '  I  am  favoured  by  your  entrance :  regard  the  house  as  your  own.' " 

"Never,  in  my  whole  life,  has  a  woman  so  mocked  me,"  Trautson  shouted. 
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his  eyes  beginniiie  to  sparklcj  and  his  red  nose  turning  blue;  "maj  Satan 
trample  on  me  if  I  stand  thb  mockery  any  lon^r !" 

With  these  words,  be  stepped  towards  Jubane,  who  was  frightened  by  his 
looks.  £nt  she  tried  to  keep  up  her  character  still,  and  escape  by  some  lucky 
manceuyre. 

''My  mighty  teacher,  revered  li^ht  of  wisdom,  exalted  chandelier  of  true 
interpretation,  you  know  the  proyerb, '  Besemble  the  palm,  my  son :  when  you 
stone  it,  it  throws  you  dates  in  return.'  You  hurl  at^me  the  stones  of  fyour 
angry  words,  but  I  cast  kisses  to  you." 

And  while  ironically  kissing  her  hand  to  him,  the  countess  tried  to  fall  back 
on  the  door,  but  Trautson,  who  was  now  perfectly  mad  with  passion,  interposed 
his  bulky  person. 

*'  Stay,  contessa,'*  he  yelled ;  '/you  do  not  escape  so  easily.  Out  with  it ! 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  nho  told  you  of  my  pavilion  and  my  guests  ? 
What  did  you  want  here  ?** 

And  with  these  words  he  seized  Juliane's  arm,  who  was  so  frightened  by  lus 
passionate  glances,  that  she  shrieked  for  help.  At  this  moment  tne  curtain  was 
violently  drawn  back,  send  a  threatening  voice  said  *. 

*'  Count  Yeit  Trautson,  let  the  lady  loose  immediately !" 

It  was  the  Viconde  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  the  two  men  were  just 
coming  to  blows,  when  a  new  arrival  came  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  looked  all  amazement  at  the  scene.  But  he  had  scarce 
time  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  when  the  sound  of  arms  being  grounded 
was  heard,  and  an  officer  came  in  to  arrest  everybody  he  found  in  the 
pavilion,  by  the  emperor's  orders. 

We  need  not  delay  here  to  show  how  the  emperor  saw  through  the 
•whole  of  the  intrigue,  and  the  Viconde  justly  dismissed  from  court  and 
all  his  charges;  we  prefer  showing  how  Francis  of  Lorraine  won  his  wife. 
In  the  first  moment  of  anger  at  himself,  a  sovereign  prince,  having  been 
arrested,  the  young  duke  sent  a  letter  to  Charles,  ^stating  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  court  at  once,  and  then  proceeded  to  take  leave  of  the 
fiur  Maria  Theresa : 

*'  Tou  intend  to  leave  the  court  ?"  the  archduchess  said  quickly,  as  the  duke 
entered. 

"  Yes,  archduchess,  I  must  do  so — for  ever.  I  am  compelled  to  this  step  by 
the  manifest  sign  of  his  dissatisfaction  which  the  emperor  has  given  me.  I  know 
not  what  fault  I  have  committed,  but  believe  I  am  the  victim  of  an  intrigue. 
But  if  any  intrigue  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  emperor  to  encroach  on  my  rights 
as  an  independent  sovereign " 

''You  regard  the  matter  very  tragically,  my  lord  duke!"  Maria  Theresa 
haughtily  interrupted  him. 

''I  regard  it  as  my  feelings  command  me." 

"  The  point  is,  whether  those  feelings  are  correct." 

*'  And  can  you,  most  gracious  archduchess,  assert  that  there  is  anything  false 
in  a  feeling  which  regards  honour  before  aught  else  ?" 

''That  may  sound  very  chivalrous,"  the  archduchess  objected,  "but  if  a 
young  girl  is  permitted  to  have  an  opinion  in  such  matters,  I  should  believe 
that  the  Christian  is  superior  to  the  cavalier,  and  should  accept  humbly  and 
calmly  what  his  conscience  must  tell  him  is  the  consequence  of  his  actions." 

"  An  action  for  which  our  conscience  reproaches  us  is  usually  called  a  sin. 
Did  you  mean  to  say  that  I  had  committed  a  sin,  and  was  rightly  served  F" 

"  Suppose  I  did  ?'* 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  sin  I  have  laden  on  my  unliappy  head?" 

"  I  am  not  your  confessor,"  Maria  Theresa  said,  turning  coldly  from  him. 

**  Then  you  have  no  right  to  appeal  to  my  conscience,  without  telling  me  your 
jnotive,  your  justification." 
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Maria  Theresa  Musbed ;  her  lips  were  shut  by  the  character  of  the  suspicion 
which  she  was  obliged  to  entertain  against  the  duke,  while,  on  the  other  nand, 
her  open  nature  urged  her  to  speak  out  openly,  and  thus  come  to  an  explana- 
tion with  him. 

"  I  have  already  told  you,"  she  said,  after  a  long  pause,  "  that  your  nightly 
absence  from  your  apartments  has  been  noticed.  Perhaps  this  stands  in  some 
connexion  with  the  emperor's  ill  will,  of  which  you  complain." 

"Impossible !  quite  impossible!"  the  duke  interposed,  in  amazement. 

"And  yet  I  must  believe  it." 

"But  I  give  you  my  word,  as  a  prince,  that  my  evening  occupation  for  some 
time  past  has  been  in  reading  the  *  Law  of  Nations '  with  Baron  Weber.  But», 
as  he  is  a  very  timid  man,  and  afraid  that  my  confidence  in  his  abilities  may 
arouse  envy  at  court,  we  have  kept  the  affair  secret." 

The  archduchess  regarded  him  with  widely  opened  eyes. 

"  How  can  this  stand  in  connexion  with  the  emperor^s  anger,  and  my  arrest 
in  Trautson's  summer-house  ?"  the  duke  continued.  "  Thai  is  as  mysterious  as 
the  note  which  was  given  me  yesterday  by  a  strange  footman,  with  a  message 
that  the  writer  expected  me  at  Trautson's  pavilion  in  the  evening.  I  went 
harmlessly  to  the  place  where  I  was  invited,  and,  when  I  arrived,  I  was 
arrested !"  ^ 

"  And  this  note,  where  is  it  ?" 

"  In  the  emperor's  hands." 

The  archducness  looked  fixedly  in  the  young  man's  face,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  imagine  any  thing  more  truthful. 

"  But,"  she  remarked,  timidly,  "your  visits  to  that  pavilion  had  been  noticed 
before '* 

"Who  can  have  noticed  what  never  happened  ?  Mention  him  to  me,  and  we 
will  soon  reach  the  bottom  of  this  intrigue." 

The  archduchess  was  silent,  for,  after  all,  she  had  no  informer  to  denounce. 

"Tell  me  any  person  who  can  accuse  me  of  an  action  which  merits  the 
emperor's  displeasure.  If  not,  most  gracious  archduchess,  you  must  confess 
that  I  had  full  reason  to  feel  insulted.'^ 

"  And  suppose  I  were  to  confess  it  ?"  Maria  Theresa  replied,  as  she  blushed 
once  more. 

"Then  I  should,  at  any  rate,  have  a  consolation  for  the  miserable  and  bitter 
pain  with  which  I  leave  this  phioe.  My  heart  bleeds  at  this  separation  from 
what  was  the  dearest  to  me  on  earth — from  my  happiness,  the  hopes  I  had 
nursed,  and  all  the  proud  aspirations  to  which  my  mind  had  soared ;  tnat,  arch- 
duchess, I  need  not  describe  to  jou,  because  something  stands  between  us  which 
prevents  you  listening  to  me  with  that  kindness  which  could  alone  unloose  my 
tonffue." 

The  duke  vras  in  a  state  of  great  excitement ;  he  turned  awa;^  quickly,  and  the 
archduchess  fancied  she  saw  a  tear  in  his  eyelashes,  which  he  tried  to  conceal  by 
rising  hastily. 

"  Sut,  Heavens  !'*  she  said,  with  great  emotion,  "I  do  not  send  you  awav." 

"You  do  not  send  me  away  P  Who  else  is  it,  then ?  What  drives  the  thorn 
of  the  insult  so  deep  into  my  heart,  as  the  thought  that  you,  Maria  Theresa, 
justify  what  your  father  has  done  to  me?  I  could  nave  an  explanation  with  the 
emperor,  for  he  is  just  and  noble,  but  I  cannot  conquer  the  thought  that  you, 
archduchess,  entertain  a  suspicion  unworthy  of  me !" 

Maria  Theresa  jumped  up  and  offered  him  her  hand. 

"  Francis,"  she  said,  in  an  indescribable  tone,  which  pierced  the  duke's  soul, 
"  I  believe  I  have  been  unjust  to  you." 

He  seized  her  himd  and  covered  it  with  kisses.  At  this  moment  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  the  lady  in  waiting  announced  "His  majesty  the  emperor!" 

Of  coarse  the  emperor  soon  set  all  matters  to  right ;  and  though  the 
duke  was  at  first  obstinate,  and  thought  he  had  a  claim  to  a^  public 
apology,  the  emperor's  remark,  that  *'  relations  are  not  so  particular," 
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Suite  reconciled  him.  He  savr  that  Maria  Theresa  was  his  own,  and  all 
to  past  was  ibrgotten.  Prince  Eugene,  who  had  aooompanied  the 
monarch,  said  jestingly : 

''  God  hless  your  majesty  and  this  union,  for  which" — and  here  the  old 
warrior  tapped  his  sword — **  we  have  here  the  best  pragmatic  and  most 
practical  sanction." 

Our  readers  will  see^  from  this  necessarily  crowded  analysis,  that  there 
is  excellent  stuff  for  a  novel  in  such  oomUnationfl  of  coort  intrigoe  and 
natural  love.  The  anthor  has  carried  out  his  design  most  soooessfiilly, 
and  appears  to  have  a  decided  talent  for  dramatic  offsets.  We  fancy  that 
we  can  trace,  in  our  sketch,  materials  for  a  capital  comedy,  which  would 
be  a  relief  after  the  washy  adaptations  from  the  Frend^  and  it  is  quite  at 
the  service  of  any  of  our  playwrights. 

One  thing  stnkes  us  with  siirprise«*-what  ihe  crowned  heads  think  of 
these  systematic  exposures  of  the  weaknesses  of  their  ancestors.  Surely 
the  censoc^p  cannot  be  very  strict  in  Bohemia,  when  such  historical 
revelations  as  Herr  Schiicking's  can  be  printed,  llie  best  antidote,  it 
strikes  ns,  would  be  a  really  honest  history  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and 
Frauds  Joseph  would  clear  away  many  misconceptions  if  he  allowed  such 
a  work  to  be  published  frxmi  the  imperial  archives.  The  Hi^sbnrgs  are 
the  only  crowned  heads  in  Europe  who  truly  shun  the  Ught,  and  people 
are  led  to  suppose,  in  consequence,  that  their  deeds  are  so  evil  that  tbey 
must  be'  kept  in  the  dark.  Were  the  light  of  publicity  let  in,  Europe 
woidd  recogmse,  to  its  amazement,  that  the  Haproorgs  are  no  worse  and 
no  better  than  other  rdgning  l^ouses,  whose  tyranny  centuries  of  role 
have  in  a  measure  legalised. 
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Thb  French  have  evezy  few  years  what  they  designate  as  a  free 
exhibition,  or  '^  exposition,  of  pictures ;  that  is  to  say,  an  exhibition  to 
which  all  pretenders  are  admitted,  whatever  may  be  tneir  quaMcatioas. 
The  idea  seems  absnrd  at  first,  and  upon  tiie  oocaaion  of  the  exMriment 
bdng  last  earned  into  effect— 4hat  was  in  1848-— the  result  waa  WaUed 
by  an  Homeric  burst  of  laughter.  Bnt  the  idea  is  not,  however,  so  afasurd 
as  may  appear  at  first  sight.  This  unanimous  verdict  of  the  pnUic  was 
of  the  greatest  utility  to  many.  Artists  are,  by  their  refined  Caelings  and 
cultivated  scnsibiHties,  like  literary  mm,  an  exceedingly  susceptible  das& 
We  all  know  tiie  annual  heart-burnings  for  which  the  hanging  committees 
are  responsible  with  us,  and  hownumr  en  artist,  wlio  has  considered  him- 
self unfairly  dealt  by,  has  seceded  mm  one  society  and  given  in  his 
adherion  to  another,  and  yet  has  still  continued  to  be  so  discontented  with 
die  petition  of  his  pictures,  either  with  the  jdace  or  the  contrasts  witb 
which  diey  were  placed  in  juxtaposition,  that  the  malady  increased  in 
^livity  till  notiiing  could  cure  it  but  that  he  must  constitute  a  society  hj 
himsd^^  and  have  his  own  annual  g^aUei^,  uncontested  and  onrivaUed. 
If  this  is  the  case  with  the  admittra  artists,  what  must  it  be  with  the 
excluded  ?    With  us  they  find  a  sohoe  in  the  Portland,  Crystal  Palaoe, 
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or  oiber  Dopalar  galleries.  But  ia  Parisi  where4heie  is  only  one  <^  Expo- 
aitioDy''  the  excluded  deem  themselves  to  be  the  victims  not  only  of  the 
grossest  injustice,  but  of  the  darkest  and  most  malevolent  peraecutioD. 
The  only  cure  6a  this  is  an'exhibition  open  to  all.  Many  an  unfortunate, 
who  held  a  paramount  conv&^tion  of  ms  genius— «  talent  all  the  more 
deserving  of  encouragement  because  it  had  been  ignored  at  previous  select 
exhibitions — has  been  indebted  to  aiieh  an  expositian  for  the  final  dis- 
pelling of  hia  illuttons^  and  his  being  induced,  much  to  his  advantage, 
to  definitely  abandon  a  career  for  wbieh  be  was  never  bom.  Some  have 
struggled  m  France,  as  in  this  countiy,  against  die  judgment  of  the 
Academiciana-— the  pashaactf  the  Palace  c^  Industry — ^and  have  prociained 
the  imperious  necessiiy  of  a  ''coatre^^aporition,"  where  the  public  could 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  pictures  excluded  by  the  malevolent  in  power. 
But,  somehow  ov  oihery  whilst  we  have  so  many  exhibitions  of  the  kind^ 
Paris  has  nepver  beea  aUe  to  oiganise  one.  The  consequence  is  iha^ 
althoiigh  the  experiment  of  a  &ea  exhiUtion  has  not  been  resorted  to  of 
late,  and  that  the  decisions  of  the  jury  of  Academicians  are  ihe  subject  of 
yearly  denunciations  by  fretted  vanities,  still  the  number  of  works  of  art 
—pictures,  models,  and  sculptures— of  various  merit  and  dubious  morality 
that  si^e  exhibited  in  the  successive  Salons,  fiur  exceeds  anything  of  tlie 
kind  aaen  iallus  oonntry,  and  presents  such  a  vast  congeries  of  varied 
merits  and  denerits,  sudi  a  mass  of  incongruities^  such  omes  of  cobucs 
andaatunialia  of  brnd^  and,  indeed,  such  a  **  tohn-bohu*^— as  our  good 
neig^ibovrs  would  call  it — of  canvas,  that  the  eye  and  intellect  are  alike 
bewildered-HMv,  for  a  time,  positively  confi>unaed. 

The  practised  man-— the  visitor  initiated  in  the  nmteries  of  previous 
Salons — ^knows  where  to  find  his  Ingreses  and  his  Delaoroises  with  the 
same  unerring  instinct  that  the  Londoner  seeks  out  lus  MacUses,  his 
Stanfields,  his  Robertsesi  car  his  Webstens;  but  those  who  have  had  to 
superintend  the  disposition  of  the  ten  thousand  pictures  accumulated  in 
the  annual  Salon,  seem  to  have  had  no  fijoneral  principle  to  guide  them ; 
they  have  put  celebrities  by  the  ride  of  me  unknown  or  the  untried,  they 
have  grouped  sacred  and  historical  paintings  amid  battles  and  pro£uie 
subjects^  and  they  have  filled  up  the  intervals  with  the  full-lengths  of 
maiahals  and  ooimoillors  of  state — ^'  tcules  officieUes,"  as  ibej  are  sigubt 
eantly  oaUed  in  the  Champs  Elvs^es.  Why  should  not  the  visitor  do  the 
same  tUng?  Neither  dwell  with  the  subject,  nor  scorn  the  execution,  nor 
seek  out  m  celebrities,  but  just  rove  from  room  to  room,  and  let  the  eye 
be  caressed  l^  a  charm  hwe  or  won  by  a  beauty  there,  or  let  it  genUy 
gkes  over  a  defect  here,  while  it  r^udiates  an  ixyedeemable  incompetency 
further  ofL. 

Leaving  himself  thus  sdely  to  his  impressions,  unbiased  by  previous 
study  or  oomotbns,  the  viator  to  the  Sakn  of  1859  would  probably 
have  beea  first  brought  up  befine  the  great  landscape  of  M.  Palizri,  ^'La 
Tndte  des  Yeanx'*  ia  the  valley  of  Is,  Tongue,  in  Normandy.  The 
critics  have  exhausted  themselves  to  discover  a  &idt  in  this  fine  paintmg, 
whose  greatest  beauty  is  its  truth  to  nature.  Failing  to  do  that,  they 
have  proclaimed  that  the  artist  has  not  sufiBciendy  '^  idealised"  his  subject 
•—that  he  is  an  imitator  of  Paul  Potter ;  and  yet  not  a  Paul,  for  he  fol- 
lowed nature  as  a  master,  and  not  as  a  slave.*    We  hope  M.  Palizri  will 

*  Let  F^tres  Franfsls— Salon  de  1869— Louis  Jourdan;  Sak>n  de  1869« 
Mftxime  da  Camp. 
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not  allow  himself  to  be  led  away  by  anysueh^fallacioiis  criticisms.  No 
one  was  moce  Mime  to  nature  than  Pant  Potter,  and  fltny*  attempt  to 
<<  idealise"  nature^  as  it  it 'called,  or'to  improve  upon  reality,  must  in- 
evitably, end  Jni.tba  lidioalous  and  the*  bnrlesqnei  'But  critics  are  no 
more  accessible  to  unrestricted  satisfisjetion  •  than  -  hbmsn  nature  is  to 
pleasure  without  alloy.  M.  Troyon  has  painted  another  great  landscape 
-»it  hung  immediately  opposite  M.  Patizzi's — and  he  selected  for  a  sub- 
ject '^  Le  Retour  a  la  Ferme.^'  A  dark  and  gloomy  aspect  was  in  effect 
imparl;ed  by  the  dying  light  to  thia  fine  landscape.  -  And  what  do  the 
critics  cry  for  ?  Light  and  colour— just  where  they  aire  not  in  nature. 
<'  Why,"  said  a  bourgeois,  looking  at  this  very  picture,  *^  did  the  artist 
introduce  that  black  dog  in  his  foreground  ?"  The  black  dog  mystified 
him.  He  did  not  see  through  the  artbt's  tridc;  The  black  dog  gave  a 
little  relief  to  the  darkening  shades  of  evening.  Both  theito  jnetures  ar» 
too  large  for  a  moderately  sized  house.  The  Dutch  and 'the'  Flemings 
used  to  limit  their  landscapes,  and  their  marines,  and  then*  ptcturesqne 
interiors,  so  that  if  not  cabinet  pictunes,  they  were  at  itet  adapted 'for 
any  ordinary  sized  room.  They  must  also  have  been  nswardeid  by  a 
readv  market  for  their  gems. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  French  critics— «nd  we  shoald  n^t'lik^ 'to 
venture  upon  such  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  art  upon  our*  own  tmsap^* 
ported  responsibility — there  is  not  "  faith"  enough  in  France  for  eoecess 
in  sacred  subjects.  It  is  only  in  landscapes  that  there  'is  any'  progress" 
made.  Among  the  thousands  who  devote  themselves  to  religious  soIh- 
jects,  because  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  such  productions,  there  are 
few  who  are  animated  by  the  faith  that  inspired  Raphael  and  thef  Pfeiitd 
of  illustrious  masters.  There  are  plenty  of  Virgins,  Christa,  Apostles, 
and  Saints  in  the  Salon,  but  on  none  of  them  is  breathed  that  sunpU- 
city  which  imparts  so  much  attraction  to  art,  and  acts  like  magnetism 
upon  the  crowd. 

M.  Daubigny  has  four  landscapes,  all  together.  He  is  an  artist  ifiucli 
in  favour,  and  is  spoken  of  as  one  who  can  command  the  greatest  re- 
sources. But  if  we  hold  that  nature  cannot  be  improved  upoi^,  oantlot 
be  "  idealised,"  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  suffices  for  the  artist  to 
study  nature  in  her  ugly  moods,  or  her  less  attractive  aspects.  He  may 
combine  as  much  as  he  has  a  mind,  gproup,  and  sketch,  and  colour  as  his 
genius  best  serves  him,  and  still  remain  true  to  nature  Great  expanses' 
of  green,  which  M.  Daubigny,  for  example,  so  much  delights  in^  may  be 
natural  without  being  beautiful.  It  is  in  eliminating  the  beauttfol  from 
the  real,  and  co-ordinating  the  truths  of  nature,  that  lies  the  dtseriminating 
genius  of  the  artist,  not  in  attempting  to  improve  upon  nature^ 

M.  Belly,  a  pupil  of  Troyon's,  has  been  to  the  Nile  for  his  subjects,  and 
he  has  succeeded  admirably  with  the  grey  tone  of  Egyptian  landscapes,'  - 
not  too  much  of  it,  yet  sufficient  to  be  charactecistic,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  harmony  with  his  other  colours.  It'  is  in  the  sttme^senae  ^at 
MM.  Fromentin  and  Bellel  have  interpreted  Algeria.  We  have  before 
given  an  account  of  M.  Fromentin's  residence  at  £1  Aghouat-*4h^  city 
in  the  desert — and  hb  streets  in  that  well-depicted  cil^,  or  citadd,  ana 
his  "  Lisi^re  d'Oasis  pendant  le  Sirocco"  are  what  might  be  ezpeeted 
from  so  persevering  and  so  conscientious  a  student  of  nature.  M.  Bellel 
has  a  wondrous  fine  sketch  of  the  Sahara-— it  represents  a  fraction  of  the 
tribe  of  Ouargla  in  the  search  for  an  encampment  over  an  expanse  that 
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stretches  far  away  beyond  the  reach  of  yisioD.  One  of  M.  Corot's  most 
remarkable  pictures  was  hung  to  the  right  on  entering  the  second  salon. 
It  was  a  landscape,  with  figures  bathing.  Here  again  the  critic  inter- 
venes. It  is  not  because  there  are  naked  figures — ^that  is  admitted  in 
arty  as  Alfred  de  Uusset  has  propomided, 

Tout  est  na  sur  la  terre,  hormis  rhjpocrisie : 
Les  tombeanx^  les  enfans  et  les  divinit^i !  — 

but  it  is  that  the  artist  *'  a  copi6  trop  exactement  le  module ;  il  fallait  le 
copier  en  le  po^tisant."  Bah !  the  artist  did  not,  we  presume,  take  a 
misshapen  ohject  for  a  model,  and  if  not,  and  the  object  was  not 
beautiful,  the  reproach  would  seem  to  direct  itself  to  nature  rather 
than  to  the  artist.  Hypercriticism  will  not  stay  till  it  has  re- 
modelled all  the  works  of  the  Creator.  M.  Corot,  it  may  be  remarked, 
npon  whom  this  flippant  criticism  is  passed,  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  what  the  French  designate  as  "  notre  g^rande  ecole.**  A 
painter  of  another  school,  "  la  grande  ecole  fiamande,"  M.  Knaus,  of 
Wiesbaden,  contributed  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures  in  the  exhibition, 
'<La  Cinquantaine,"  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  marriage  of  an  old 
coaple,  who  lead  the  way  in  an  open  air  dance,  beneath  the  shade  of 
trees  and  to  the  sound  of  a  rustic  orchestra.  Everything  is  perfect  in 
its  way;  the  faces  are  miniatures,  the  colouring  is  admirable,  the  com- 
position at  once  full  of  poetry  and  truth.  M.  KnifF,  of  Belgium,  has 
also  a  pretty  landscape,  whose  only  faults  are  perhaps  a  metallic  tone 
which  is  not  in  either  sky,  or  land,  or  living  thing,  only,  in  fact,  to  be 
met  with  in  the  minerals  of  which,  unfortunately,  paints  are  often  manu- 
factured. M.  Francis  Bein  has  an  unpretending  picture,  ''  Apres 
I'Orage  ;*'  there  is  not  a  figure  in  it,  bat  the  effect  is  very  great,  and 
the  imofession  left  by  it  is  lasting.  The  same  artist's  *'  Le  Matin  dans 
la  Lanae*'  is  another  admirable  work  of  art.  M.  Bein's  contributions  to 
the  Salon  enable  him  this  year  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the 
Paliszis,  the  Troyons,  the  Daubignys,  and  the  Corots. 

M.  Breton,  a  young  artist,  had  the  honour  this  year  of  admission  into 
the  Salon  Carre,  and  his  pictures^  ''  La  Plantation  d*un  Calvaire'*  and 
'*  Les  Glaneoses  de  P  Artois,'*  deserved  the  dbtinction,  if  there  is  any,  in 
being  in  the  Salon  Carr6,  which,  whether  square  or  not,  is  the  one  which 
must  be  first  entered,  and  in  which  the  official  canvases  before  alluded 
to — portraits  of  great  and  little  personages — cumulate  in  great  strength. 
In  the  absence  of  Bosa  Bonhenr,  who  had  nothing  this  year,  Madame 
Henriette  Browne-^we  should  suppose  a  French  lady  wedded  to  some 
one  of  British  descent — carried  off  the  palm  among  female  artists  without 
a  dissentient  voice.  Madame  Browne  is  particularly  strong  in  portraits. 
Her  portrait  of  M.  de  G  ■■,  in  the  salon,  was  among  the  best  in  the 
exhibition,  and  ranked,  according  to  experienced  critics,  next  to  those  of 
M.  Flandrin,  who  reigns  triumphant  m  that  branch  of  art.  Apropos 
of  portrait-painters,  we  must  not  neglect  also  M.  Hebert,  M.  Lazerge?, 
and  M.  Bonn^r&ce,  all  of  whom  had  pictures  worthy  of  their  well- 
established  reputations.  There  was  also  an  exquisite  thing  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Madame  Browne — a  soeur  de  charite  tending  a  sick  orphan—- 
it  was  one  of  the  gems  of  the  exhibition. 

It  would  be  a  curious  thing  to  know  what,  and  how  many,  pictures 
were  excluded  bom  this  crowded  collection^    We  hear  accidentally  of  a 
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moraine^  star,  *'  L'Etoile  du  Matin,*'  by  M.  Chaplain,  either  on  its  way 
to  London  or  now  exhibiting  there,  and  an  Eve,  by  Madame  Fred^rique 
O'ConneU,  whose  nanie  would  indicate  some  such  social  position  as 
Madame  Henriette  Browne,  both  alike  excluded  ''pour  crime  d'in* 
ddcence,"  yet  we  are  told  by  those  who  have  seen  them,  that  they  are 
not  a  bit  more  reprehensible  than  the  Eve  by  Clesinger;  but  then  French 
artists  and  critics  are  alike  exceedingly  jealous  and  susceptible  in  regard 
to  the  functions  of  the  juxy  of  selection,  and  they  are  equally  jealous  of  any 
known  artist  venturing  into  an  unaccustomed  path.  They  denounce,  for 
example,  the  paintings  of  M.  Clesinger  and  of  M.  Etex  afike,  both  being 
sculptors  of  established  reputation. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  same  critics,  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off 
in  the  established  reputations  this  year.  M.  H.  Flandrin  is  said  to  have 
been  alone  true  to  himself.  Diaz  had  several  pictures — "Venus  et 
Adonis,"  "  L'Education  de  F Amour,"  "  Galatee,'*  "  Mare  aux  Viperes,'' 
and  others — but,  carried  away  by  his  early  successes,  he  is  esid  to  have 
made  no  attempts  at  improving  himself,  but  to  have  painted  away  simply 
because  his  pictures  sold,  and  now  by  dint  of  turning,  like  a  horse  in  tTO 
arena,  in  that  vicious  circle  of  effects  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  pro- 
duce, he  has  arrived  at  a  point  where  nothing  is  before  him  but  retro- 
gression and  failure.  This,  alas !  is  the  history  of  many  modern  artists 
m  other  countries  besides  France. 

M.  Eugene  Delacroix  had  some  imposing  sketches,  more  particularly 
"  Le  Christ  descendu  au  Tombeau,"  **  Ovide  exile  chez  les  Scythes,"  ana 
*'  Sunt  S^bastien ;"  but,  after  all,  they  are  mere  sketches,  unfinished 
paintings,  with  a  predominant  violet  tone,  but  in  which  the  master  reveals 
idmself  in  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  his  touch  and  the  harmony  of  his  com- 
position. M.  Ger6me,  an  artist  who  obtained  great  celebrity  last  year 
by  his  '^Duel  des  Pierrots,"  has  been  equally  successful  this  year  in  a 
semi-historical  line.  His  "Cesar  Mort"  and  "Cirque  Bomain"  have 
given  rise  to  many  sharp  criticisms  in  as  feur  as  the  execution  of  details  is 
concerned,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  effeet  produced. 
The  same  artist  has  treated  a  very  difficult  subject—"  Le  Hoi  Candaule," 
the  crowned  fool  of  Lydia,  who  exposed  his  wife  to  his  friend  Gyges,  aiid 
suffered  in  consequence— -with  so  much  skill  that  the  picture^  delicate  as 
the  subject  was,  was  generally  classed  with  Enauss's  "  Cinquantaine  "  as 
one  of  the  pearls  of  the  Salon.  M.  Muller  took  for  subject  "  La  Pro- 
scription des  jeunes  Irlandaises  Catholiques  en  1656,"  and  he  has  been 
deservedly  unsuccessful.  Irish  skies  are  not  leaden,  albeit  sometimes  grey 
and  overcast  There  is  nothing  metallic  in  nature  that  is  not  below  the 
soil.  Then,  whilst  the  sea  seems  rough  and  angry  at  the  fiur  burden  it 
is  about  to  receive,  the  damsels  themselves  tread  the  plank  with  as  much 
dignified  steadiness  as  if  summoned  into  the  presence  of  their  hostile 
judges.  M.  Hubert's  pictures,  the  ^' CervaroUes ''  and  ''Rosa  Nera^" 
albeit  the  works  of  a  dbtinguished  artist,  also  sin  terribly  against  nature. 
Even  the  French  critics,  who  are  neither  educated  nor  trained  in  the  great 
basis  of  all  art — ^the  love  of  truth  and  simplicity— exclaim  against  "  cette 


According  to  M.  Louis  Jourdan,  there  is  no  country  where  the  taste 
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for  works  of  art  exists  more  than  in  France,  and  yet  there  is  no  country 
more  utterly  Toid  of  the  sentiment  of  arL  X^e  French  publio  is  utterly 
guiltless  of  that  instinct  of  the  true  and  the  g;ood  which  reiveala  to  the 
most  ignorant  the  traces  of  genius.  The  crowd  never  stops  before  a  good 
picture,  unless  its  beauties  have  been  proclaimed  abroad;  it  invariably 
cumulates  only  where  there  is  some  common  or  teirific  subject,  worked  up 
in  glaring  and  screamii^  colours.  We  suspect  this  criticism  doea  not 
apply  to  France  only,  'inie  French  ladies  are  also  accused  of  prefierring 
^ks  papiliotages  blancs  et  roses  que  M.  Dubufe  vermillonne  pour  la 
bonheur  des  femmes  ^l^gantes "  to  the  simplicity  and  sobriety^  uae  con« 
scientious  and  serious  portraits  of  MM.  Ingres,  M.  H.  Flandnn,  Bonne- 
gr&oe,  Ricard,  P^iignon,  and  a  few  others,  the  works  of  tha  first  two 
being  che&-d'oeuvre.  Is  there  not  an  equally  invincible,  albeit  not  openly 
avowed,  inclination  for  that  which  is  vulgar  to  be  detected  nearer  home? 
It  is  not  only  ^*  le  monde  parisien  "  that  is  attracted  and  caught  by  *'  le 
joB,  le  chatoyant  et  le  papillotage  !** 

So  long  as  this  applies  to  the  public,  there  is  no  great  harm  done,  but 
when  it  is  made  to  influence  art,  as  will  invariably  happen — ^when,  as  in 
portrait-painting  especially,  the  artist  may  prefer  pleasing  the  public  to 
the  critics — ^it  becomes  a  more  serious  thing.  Among  the  new  ezhibitora 
of  the  year,  for  example,  is  M.  James  Tissot,  who  could  do  great  things 
if  he  was  not  so  anxious  to  make  the  sacrifices  demanded  by  the  vulgar 
exigencies  of  ladies'  toilettes  and  '*  I'^talage  d'un  marchand  do  nouveautes." 
Another  new  man,  on  the  contrary,  M.  Emeric  de  Tamagnon,  exhibited 
a  view  of  the  Basilica  of  Sainte  Marie  Majeure  at  Rome,  in  which  no 
sacrifice  is  made  to  the  false  gods ;  the  quahties  of  the  painting  are  more 
solid  than  brilliant. 

French  patronage  of  art  has  been  agreeably  shown  ii^  the  eight  panels 
exhibited  by  M.  Paul  Huet,  and  which  were  painted  for  the  decoration  of 
a  private  house.  How  pleasant  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  such  well-painted 
landscapes,  instead  of  upon  the  g^tesquely  unnatural  designs  so  cha- 
racteristic of  paper-hangings !  If  pictures  were  painted  on  canvas  of  more 
limited  dimensions,  the  sale  would  be  better  assured,  and  a  better  taste 
would  at  the  same  time  be  developed.  Of  such  a  class — ^that  is  to  say, 
fitted  for  the  private  dwelling — were  M.  Lambinet's,  and  M.  Augusta 
Bonheur's  landscapes.  The  latter  illustrates  worthily  the  name  he  bears 
•—that  of  his  father  Raymond  and  of  his  rister  Rosa. 

M.  Lhuillier  mystifies  a  subject  far  too  much  indulged  in  by  conti- 
nental artists — the  procession  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Who  is  that  gentle- 
man who  precedes  the  procession  as  lantern  bearer  ?  It  is  manifestly 
the  reminiscence  of  some  sad  domestic  incident.  M.  Ilen6  Menard's 
**  Marche  des  Atiimaux"  would  alone  have  sufiKced  to  establish  a  man's 
reputation.  M.  Jeanron's  "  Plaine  avant  I'Orage,"  although  harsh  and 
hsird,  earned  great  pnuse.  It  was  even  hinted  ^  que  Rembrandt  ne  le 
d^savouerait  pas."  M.  Louis  de  Kock's  "  Animaux  dans  un  Bac  "  was 
another  pretty  picture  ;  so  also  of  M.  Ernest  Guillaume's  '^  Sick  g(Hng 
to  Cauterets,"  only  that  he  has  made  his  landscape  as  pale  as  his  patients. 
There  was  a  piece  of  "  dead  nature"  by  M.  Juglar — a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  its 
kind.  If  M.  Leroux  had  half  the  same  amount  of  vigour,  his  land- 
■capes,  othenrise  meritorious,  would  be  first-rate.  Hu  "Marais  de 
KramaseuF  attested  to  the  fact.  It  is  the  same  with  M.  Dubuisson's 
"  Relay  of  Horses  on  the  Road  from  Lyons  to  Grenoble ;"  there  is  great 
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care,  and  jet  a  manifest  want  of  Yigour.  M.  Coignard  had  also  three 
good,  but  by  no  means  faultless,  landscapes.  M.  Comte  took  a  pleasant 
subject,  "  Margaret  of  Scotland  kissing  the  sleeping  poet  Alain  Chartier," 
but,  alas !  the  pitiless  critics  decided  that  "  le  sujet  est  gracieux,  et  il  est 
disgracieusement  traits !" 

M.  Couidouan  has  been  more  fortunate.  His  **  Vue  d'Evenos  in  the 
Gorges  of  Olioules,''  his  *'  Route  de  Cargueiranne  k  Hyeres,"  and  "  Les 
Pirates  recevaut  la  Chasse,"  are  all  admirably  true  to  nature,  and  g^at 
as  works  of  art.  M.  Compte  Calix,  with  his  marble  staircases,  vases, 
and  statues,  and  female  figures  also  like  statues,  in  "  Le  Chant  du  Ros- 
signol,"  is  just  the  reverse — artificial  to  a  degree.  And  what  a  moon- 
light !  M.  Michel  announces  in  his  work  called  <*  Vie  universelle,"  that 
the  moon,  being  the  head-quarters  of  evil  geniuses,  is  about  to  disappear, 
and  that  its  place  will  be  taken  by  more  genial  satellites.  M.  Compte 
Calix  has  anticipated  the  event.  So  also  of  the  same  artist's  "  Biches 
effray^es,"  the  said  "  biches  "  being,  by-the-by,  bathing  females.  Even 
the  French  critics  admit  "  qu'il  y  manque  ce  presque  rien  qui  est  tout : 
la  v6rite." 

There  were  no  less  than  two  **  Incendies  de  V Austria^*  in  the  Sidon. 
Both  were  egregious  futures;  one,  by  M.  Isabey,  well  known  for  his 
''  charmans  papillotages,"  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  artists,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  *^  une  erreur  monumentale ;"  the  other,  by  M. 
Tanneur,  was  not  worth  mentioning*  One  of  the  admitted  best  marines 
in  the  Salon,  '*  La  F^che  aux  Thons,"  by  M.  Suchet,  was  also  good,  but 
not  exactly  altogether  true  to  nature. 

M.  de  Tournemine  brought  some  very  pretty  things  from  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  "  Habitations  prfes  d'Adalia,"  the  "  Souvenir  de  Tyr," 
and  the  "  Caf§  en  Asie-Mineure/'  were  admirable  in  all  points  for  truth 
as  well  as  for  excellence  of  execution.  The  very  fault  found  with  them 
by  the  critics,  that  they  are  silvery  instead  of  golden,  only  shows  the 
artist's  correct  appreciation  of  certain  aspects  of  Syrian  light  and  shade. 
But  there  ought  to  be  nothing  metallic,  either  silvery  or  golden,  except 
in  minerals  or  in  works  of  art  reproduced  on  canvas.  M.  Zeim  goes  to 
the  extreme  in  the  other  way.  His  *' Gallipoli,"  "  Damanhour,"  **  Con- 
stantinople," and  <<  L'£ntr&  des  Eaux  Douces,"  are  "  inond^s  de  flots 
d'or" — flaming,  in  fact.  Such  pictures  must  be  painted  to  suit  the 
bourgeois  idea  of  Oriental  opulence  of  colour,  not  to  imitate  nature. 

M.  Bonnegrice  has  some  fine  serious  studies  in  "  Saint  Fran9ois  de 
Paul  distribuant  des  Aumdnes  k  la  Forte  de  son  Convent,"  '<  Jesus 
Enfant  enseignant  les  Docteurs,"  and  *'  L' Amour  et  Psyche,"  all  good 
works  of  the  so-called  '*  contemporaneous  school."  The  excellence  of 
the  last  can  be  best  judged  of  when  the  critics  ciy  otit  for  "  plus  de 
soleil,  plus  de  rayonnements  lumineux  autour  de  ces  amants  immortels.** 
M.  Bonnegrftce  had  too  much  taste  to  have  recourse  to  such  meretridious 
art.  M.  Bonnat's  *'  Bon  Samaritain"  may  also  be  noticed  for  the  same 
high  qualities,  but  in  a  more  humble  sphere. 

It  ou^ht  not  to  be  omitted  that  there  were  no  want  of  pictures  which 
appealed  to  the  feelings  through  the  medium  of  subject,  as  well  as 
more  general  themes  reproduced  on  the  canvas.  M.  Marchal's  mother, 
for  example,  taking  her  child  to  the  hospice,  exposed  cleverly  one  of  the 
most  grievous  evils  in  the  French  social  system.    M.  Antigua's  episode  of 
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the  Vendean  war  was  full  of  spirit  and  moTement.  Pity  that  the  same 
artist  should  waste  his  energies  over  bathing  nymphs  who  have  not  time 
to  dress  themselves.  The  Salon  is  always  full  of  such.  The  critics  were 
very  hard  upon  M.  Baudry's  ''Madeleine."  They  declared  that  it  was  a 
sick  and  repentant  lady  from  the  Mabile !  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  occasional  affectation  of  French  art  will  believe  it.  M.  Baudry  has 
also  attempted  a  "  Toilette  de  V^nus;"  it  is  another  mistake. 

MM.  Fauvelet,  Plassau,  Fichel,  and  Chavet  are  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  satellites  that  move  in  the  orbit  of  Meissonnier,  but  they  have  by 
,no  means  attained  the  perfection  of  their  master.  To  number  the  satel- 
lites of  different  orders  that  glimmer  in  that  vast  Salon,  would  indeed 
be  almost  to  number  the  stars  that  glitter  in  the  firmament.  Some 
force  themselves  upon  the  attention,  as  M.  Glaize  in  his  ''  Trahison  de 
Dalila,"  for  example,  only  to  annoy ;  others,  again,  are  small  and  humble 
"  pochadesj*'  as  they  are  called  on  the  Continent,  and  yet  pleasing,  witness 
M»  Boulanger's  "Message,''  and  a  host  of  others.  Some  are  mere 
mipinerists,  as  M.  Ed.  Frere,  in  his  numerous  ''  tableaux  de  genre ;" 
others  are  indifferent  to  their  olden  repute,  as  M.  Fran9ais ;  and  others, 
^gain,  are  tripping  up  the  steps  of  their  predecessors,  as  M.  Cabat,  in 
his  only  picture  "  L'Etang  des  Bois."  Others  have  actually  died  since 
the  colours  were  laid  on  the  canvas — ^Benouville,  for  example,  whose 
'*  Jeanne  d' Arc"  was  so  full  of  promise.  The  same  artist  had  also  a 
curious  unfinished  picture,  "  Sainte  Claire  recevant  le  Corps  de  Saint 
Fran9Qis  d'Assise,**  representing  Madame  Benoaviile  and  her  two  chil- 
dren. Every  year's  Salon  is,  indeed,  a  history.  If  an  artist  has  tra- 
velled, his  pictures  will  tell  you  where  he  has  been ;  if  he  has  been  in 
trouble,  it  will  come  out  in  some  way  or  another,  if  only  in  the  dull, 
Clichy  tone  of  one  or  more  of  his  pictures;  if  he  is  in  love,  it  will  idealise 
.all  his  female  figures  ;  and  if  he  is  married,  his  better->half  is  sure  to 
.appear  on  canvas.  Strange,  that  if  he  should  die  his  body  should  also 
lie  at  the  feet  of  his  wife  and  children,  as  in  the  instance  of  Benouville's 
picture. 

The  fault  found  of  the  French  artists  by  their  own  countrymen  is  that, 
. ''  aux  prises  avec  les  n^cessit^  de  I'existence,"  they  live  from  day  to  day ; 
do  not  read,  study,  or  travel  sufficiently ;  are  insensible  to  the  great  social 
questions  and  movements  of  the  epoch;  live  in  their  stucfios,  where  they 
pass  the  time  in  futile  discussions,  "  as  if  they  were  encamped  in  the  midst 
of  us,  strangers  to  what  takes  place  around  them,  and  indifferent  to  the 
future."  The  criticism  is,  no  doubt,  correct  in  many  cases.  Financial 
resources  are  as  requisite  to  variety  and  success  in  art  as  in  literature  and 
science.  But  still  the  French,  considering  the  general  paucity  of  their 
means,  are  the  least  of  all  nations  exposed  to  the  rebuke  of  want  of  en- 
.  terprise.  The  true  artists — and  there  are  many  of  them — travel  &t  and 
wide  in  search  of  subjects,  as  every  successive  Salon  will  tell.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Exhibition  of  1859  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  comparstiTe 
failure.  There  is  no  great  or  triumphant  progress.  Art,  we  are  told, 
''is  sick,  but  not  dead."  "Art,''  again,  it  is  added,  *'is  not  a  thing 
without  or  apart  from  the  social  condition.  It  is  either  nothing,  or  it  is 
the  idealbed  expression  of  the  feelings,  the  fears,  the  hopes,  the  joys,  and 
the  sorrows  that  animate  the  masses.  Art  is  all  that  it  can  be  in  the 
present  day :  it  reflects  our  indecisions,  our  aspirations,  our  doubts."  If 
so,  it  may  indeed  well  be  sick  ! 
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It  has  been  for  some 'time  growing  more  and  more  the  fashion  for 
authors  to  write  spedal  works  aboot  certain  cities  and  towns,  and  la- 
boriously exhume  a!l  the  social  unpleasantnesses  which  our  fathers^ 
wiser  in  their  generation,  overlooked.  We  find  a  pleasant  amalgam  of 
statistical  iiiformation  and  would-be  funny  writing  to  ^d  the  arith- 
metical pill,  and,  altogether,  such  a  book  serves  the  reiu  purpose  of  a 
book  in  the  present  £ist  age  ;  you  skim  through  it  over  a  ppe,  pick  out 
one  or  two  smart  sayings,  and  an  hour  after  you  have  reacned  the  last 
page  you  forget  what  it  was  all  about.  And  this  is  certainly  a  wise  pro- 
vision of  nature :  for  were  a  much-enduring  critic  necessitated  to  re- 
member all  he  reads  in  this  prolific  age,  he  woidd  speedily  become  a 
candidate  for  Hanwell. 

The  peculiar  class  of  book  to  which  we  refer  has  remained  for  many 
years  a  species  of  specialty  of  Englishmen;  and  the  Cockney  school  of 
writers  have  made  great  use  of  their  researches  down  Whiteoiiapel  way, 
or  in  the  unctuous  purlieus  of  the  docks.  Now  and  then  an  adventttitms 
scribe  has  invaded  Paris,  and  given  us  accounts  of  La  Callfomie  and  Ae 
Barri^re  du  Mont  Pamasse,  but  the  Circean  capital  has  hitherto  been 
the  ultima  Thide  of  Mr.  Dickens's  acolytes,  and  we  may  seardi  in  vun 
for  any  books  which  will  give  us  such  Asmodean  views  of  Berlin  or 
Vienna.  The  only  other  European  capital  which,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
been  successfully  invaded,  and  the  spoils  laid  before  a  Britnh  'audience^ 
is  St.  Petersburg,  of  which  city  **  A  Journey  due  North"  gave  us  a  very 
full  and  apparently  truthful  account.  Under  these  drcumstanoes  it  does 
not  surprise  us  to  find  that  Herr  Kossak,  a  **  fiist"  contributor  to  the 
Phissian  press  (were  such  a  thing  possible),  should  have  taken  up  his  pen 
on  behali  of  his  father  city,  and  fiftvoured  his  countrymen  with  some  gas- 
light and  daylight  scenes  from  the  German  Athens.*  Having  performed 
the  pipe  process  over  this  little  volume,  we  will  hasten  to  transcribe  such 
passages  as  struck  us  most,  ere  they  fade  away  from  the  daguerreotype* 
plate  of  memory. 

The  very  first  sketch  shows  us  with  amazement  the  similarity  ezistfaig 
between  the  feminine  minds  of  England  and  Germany:  for  does  not  the 
Frau  Regierungsrathin  insist  on  keeping  a  little  foot-page,  because  her 
husband  has  just  had  a  rise  in  his  office  ?  The  tribulations  she  endures 
read  like  a  page  from  All  the  Year  Bound,  First,  there  is  her  husband 
opposed  to  the  scheme:  thoughts  of  the  new  livery  remind  him  with 
lively  horror  of  his  tailor^s  account  current;  but,  of  course,  lovely  woman 
gets  the  best  of  the  engagement  The  advertisement  is  sent  off  to  tihs 
paper  representing  the  THmes  (with  a  difference)  in  Berlin,  and  Clara  is 
happy.  Bright  visions  float  across  her  mind  of  a  many^bnttoned  unt- 
form  walking  nobly  behind  her  as  she  goes  to  shop,  and,  oh,  vnm*i  the 
Frau  Commerrienrathin  be  jealous,  that's  all !  Unfortunately,  all  that's 
blight  must  fade,  and  Clara's  bright  visions  are  sicklied  over  with  a  pals 
cast  when  the  expected  pages  make  their  appearance.     The  first  has 

*  Berfiner  Federzeichnxmgen.    VonZ.  Koisak.    Berlin:  Otto  Jankew 
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hitherto  been  in  the  service  of  a  donkey — that  is  to  say,  his  master  kept 
a  market-g^arden,  and  he  attended  on  that  useful  domestic  animal ;  bat 
there  was  a  difficulty  about  some  pine-apples  which  the  donkey  ate^  but 
his  master  thought  ne  stole,  and  so  he  resigned  his  exalted  functions. 
He  felt  a  necessity  to  enter  a  private  family,  and  understood  his  duties 
thoroughly:  when  his  master  was  overtaken,  he  used  to  put  him  to  bed, 
and  was  quite  rendy  to  do  the  same  for  the  lady's  husband.  Of  course 
such  a  younc^  ruffian  as  that  wouldn't  do ;  so,  on  the  lady  hinting  as 
much,  he  coolly  pulled  out  a  cigar  and  asked  for  a  light.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  the  miseries  of  that  day,  but  will  leap  over  to  the  next  morning 
at  five  o'clock,  when  a  tremendous  peal  at  the  bell  aroused  Clara  from 
her  slumbers,  and  made  her  feel  certain  something  dreadful  had  hap- 
pened to  ^'  Mamma."  Of  course  the  servants  were  not  up»  so  the  husband 
goes  shivering  to  the  door,  where  he  find*-*«  candidate  for  the  pagedom. 
On  being  asked  why  he  chose  that  unearthly  hour,  he  merely  said  he 
had  business  to  attend  to  later  in  the  day  ;  so  the  angry  housemaster 
bangs  the  door  in  his  face. 

And  so  it  goes  on  the  day  through :  boys  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  pre- 
maturely ripe  and  quite  antiquated,  even  antiquarian  or  antediluvian  lads, 
ohildrBn  who  have  hardly  been  weaned,  and  young  men  with  signs  of  a 
beard,  make  their  appearance.  But  none  suit  Clara.  There  is  too  much 
realism  about  them ;  they  do  not  come  up  to  her  ideal  paffe.  At  length, 
though,  she  is  satisfied— a  most  respectable  widow,  whom  she  takes 
at  first  fflv  a  visitor,  arrives  with  her  son.  It  is  the  old,  sad  story  :  her 
husband  bad  died  of  overwork  and  neglected  merit ;  she  cannot  support 
the  boy,  so  he  must  go  to  service.  He  had  been  for  some  time  as  tiger 
to  the  Connt  of  Eberzidin  Kappzaum,  lieutenant  in  the  Heavies ;  but  that 
gentleman's  morals  were  loose,  and  the  mother  was  compelled  to  take  him 
away.     Of  course  Clara  engaged  him  on  the  spot,  and  put  him  to  work. 

With  hb  appearance  in  the  house  strange  events  commence :  the  wine 
decanters  leak,  apparently ;  cakes  disappear  in  a  mysterious  manner ;  the 
master  catches  him  dusting  his  cigars ;  in  short,  the  demon  of  distrust 
broods  over  the  cellaret.  At  length,  one  fine  day,  the  page  is  missing, 
and  with  him  a  silver  watch  belonging  to  the  cook,  not  to  mention  other 
unconsidered  trifles  which  he  carried  off  on  his  predatory  foray.  And  in 
that  way  the  Frau  Regierungsrathin  was  cured  of  her  ambitious  dreams 
about  a  little  foot-page. 

Another  type  of  Berlin  life  will  be  found  in  the  circulating  library.  The 
Mudies  and  Booths  of  the  Continent  are  far  behind  their  London  com- 
peers ;  there,  you  see  no  seductive  advertisements  of  two  thousand  copies 
of  such  a  worksi  which  send  the  author  into  agreeable  elysium,  and 
anffuse  all  other  authors  with  the  gall  of  jealousy.  In  Berlin,  such 
a  work  as  Fxeytag's  ''Soil  und  Haben,"  which  has  enjoyed  such  a 
European  r^utation,  no  one  can  say  why,  except  for  the  same  reason  that 
sold  eighteen  editions  of  the  *'  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  is  amply  repre- 
aaoted  in  a  circulating  libraiy  by  six  coj^es*  Equally  curious  is  it  to  read 
who  are  the  patrons  of  these  librari^  for  all  classes  are  represented; 
liare  we  have  a  minister  sending  for  a  volume  of  a  popular  novel,  and 
being  placed  on  the  list  with  the  baker^  the  Uacksmith,  and  the  ministei^s 
own  coachman.  But  there  is  one  rule,  posliblv  not  peculiar  to  Berlin: 
'whenever  a  book  is  asked  for,  which  the  library  does  not  possess,  it  always 
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happens  to  be  out.     Or,  what  would  Mr.-  Booth's  kindly  assistants  saj  to 
the  possibility  of  such  a  conversation  as  this : 

On  Monday  evening  I  was  witness  of  a  memorable  dispute  between  my  little 
friend  and  a  man  who  looked  like  a  valet  de  chambre.  The  librarian  talked 
himself  into  a  furious  passion : 

"I  must  request  you,  Herr  Platzmann,  to  tell  his  excellency  that  I  will  not 
take  the  '  S^ur*  back.  If  gentlemen  write  remarks  in  books,  they  must  not  l}e 
angry  if  I  ask  them  to  keep  them." 

"Excellency  told  me,"  the  aforesaid  Herr  Platzman  replied,  **that  the  book 
was  old,  and  you  must  esteem  it  an  honour  if  a  minister  write  anything  in  it 
with  his  own  hand." 

"Then  his  excellency  will  allow  me  to  put  the  two  volumes  in  my  shop,  and 
sell  them  to  anybody  who  will  give  a  few  shillings  for  his  autograph." 

On  another  occasion  two  soldiers  came  in,  laid  a  very  dirty  book  on  the 
table,  and  asked  for  the  next  volume.  Our  author  looked  at  the  book ; 
it  was  the  fixst  volume  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  *^  The  fly-drivers  have 
all  read  it,"  he  was  told;  '*  now  it  is  going  through  the  barracks.  Soldiers 
are  always  the  last." 

We  wonder  whether  there  exists  any  man  in  London  like  one  our 
author  knew  in  Berlin,  whose  delight  it  was  to  walk  about  the  suburbs 
and  look  for  '*  a  floor  to  let."  He  would  inspect  it,  and  make  all  sorts 
of  impertinent  raids  on  the  penetralia  of  the  lodgers ;  and  when  he  had 
annoyed  them  to  the  verge  of  madness,  go  to  the  landlord  of  the  houses 
and  give  him  a  bede  roll  of  repairs  to  be  done  before  he  could  think  of 
taking  the  rooms :  his  tenants  had  shamefully  injured  his  property.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  the  landlord  rushed  up-stairs  to 
upbraid  the  outgoing  tenants,  and  insist  on  their  doing  all  the  repairs ; 
and  so  a  furious  war  of  words  would  be  speedily  enkindled.  There  are, 
possibly,  worse  ways  of  spending  an  idle  hour  or  so. 

Equally  represented  in  Berlin  are  those  callow  politicians  who  pester 
newspaper  editors  with  mares'-nests  they  have  discovered.  Our  gobe- 
mouches  have  fortunately  one  receptacle  ever  open  if  the  rumour  be  suf- 
ficiently spiced,  but  in  Berlin  there  is  no  refuge  for  the  destitute.  At  the 
sight  of  one  of  them,  an  editor  says  to  himself,  "  Hie  niger  est  hunc  tu, 
Romane,  caveto!"  During  the  Regency  squabbles  in  Berlin,  of  which 
we,  by  the  way,  heard  very  little,  though  there  are  repeated  allusions  to 
them  in  this  volume,  these  gentry  had  a  very  busy  time  of  it,  and,  on 
finding  their  efforts  all  wasted  on  ungrateful  editors,  they  became  to  a 
man  "  loyal  Prussians" — that  is  to  say,  virulent  opponents  of  the  Regent 
We  fancy  an  amusing  volume  might  be  written  about  that  period  of  poli- 
tical confusion  in  Berlin. 

The  next  type  we  come  to  is,  fortunately,  very  rare  among  us :  we 
allude  to  the  '*  infant  phenomena,"  who  are  so  prolific  in  Grerraany.  We 
can  remember  one  odious  specimen  that  used  to  visit  Baden-Baden  every 
summer  with  a  guitar,  a  boy's  turn-down  collar,  and  flowing  locks 
(though  he  must  have  been  five-and-twenty  at  the  least),  and  slobbered 
over  a  lady's  hand  whenever  she  g^ve  him  twopence.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  persons  we  have  met  with  whom  we  felt  it  was  our  mission  to  kick, 
but  we  wisely  refirained,  for  you  can  never  calculate  beforehand  the  price 
of  a  kick  in  Germany.  In  that  country  the  police  allow  no  one  but 
themselves  to  do  the  kicking.  But  to  return  to  the  physiology  of  the 
marvellous  children,  as  described  by  Herr  Kossak.    The  musical  prodigy 
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of  the  present  dn^hfts  bnt  little 'in  domtnon  with  that  marvellous  boy 
who  composed  a  piece  for  the  pianoforte  just  af^er  he  was  breeched,  and 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Mozart.  The  reputation  of  a' prodigy  in 
the  prefteMt  age  is  generally  of  a  factitious  growth!  th^  faihety  while 
sitting  oyer  his  beer,  tells  his  friends  of  the  marvelloas  musical  abilities 
of  his  child.  The  report  spreads  quickly  through  the  town,  and  the 
father  is,  in  a  manner,  compelled  to  dedicate  the  little  being  to  art.  The 
father  starves  the  boy  and  gives  him  doses  of  stick  periodically,  both  of 
which,  combined,  soon  cause  him  to  look  interesting.  He  then  procures 
certificates  of  his  boy's  ability  from  the  chief  persons  in  the  town,  and, 
armed  with  these,  boldly  goes  on  a  begging  foray — either  to  procure  the 
child  a  better  instrument,  or  a  more  talented  instructor.  When  the  boy 
is  ready  for  publicity,  he  is  brought  forward,  and  earns  money  which  his 
father  spends. 

Femalo  prodigies  wear  short  white  frocks,  and  trousers  with  frills  (even 
when  twenty  years  of  age),  and  remain  children  longer  than  the  Doys ; 
indeed,  one  trainer  of  prodigies  allowed  his  child  to  play  until  a  com- 
passionate old  bachelor  procured  her  admission  to  the  almshouses  for  old 
maids.  Generally,  both  sexes  lead  a  miserable  life,  and  their  talent  is 
worked  for  the  profit  of  greedy  parents.  As  to  what  becomes  of  them 
all,  it  is  a  question  as  difficult  to  solve  as  that  propounded  as  to  the 
eventual  fate  of  giants  in  the  '*  Old  Curiosity  Shop  :*'  but  Herr  Kossak 
believes  he  has  traced  one  young  lady  who,  when  her  father  died  of  the 
bottle,  married  an  old  gentleman,  and  would  not  suffer  a  pianoforte  in 
her  house. 

The  worthy  Berliners  have  a  g^at  predilection  for  horticulture,  and 
all  through  the  suburbs  pleasant  oases  may  be  seen,  which  cause  an 
agony  of  apprehension  to  the  fortunate  owner.  He  has  three  great 
enemies,  the  sparrow,  the  caterpillar,  and  the  cat,  and  though  he  may 
manage  to  keep  the  first  at  bay  by  nets,  the  second  by  a  war  of  exter- 
mination in  the  spring,  the  third  laughs  him  to  scorn.  If  we  can  believe 
works  on  natural  history,  the  wild  cat  no  longer  exists  in  North  Germany, 
but  this,  according  to  our  author,  is  an  error.  There  are  abundant 
specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  and,  as  the  use  of  guns  within 
the  city  is  forbidden,  the  race  would  overrun  the  suburbs,  were  it  not  for 
the  collectors  of  catskins,  those  Zamiels  and  Caspars  of  civilisation.  The 
poor  proprietor  at  length  falls  into  a  state  of  brooding  insanity,  and 
threatens  to  sell  house  and  garden  if  he  cannot  drive  away  the  cats,  and 
be  passes  sleepless  nights  in  inventing  traps  which  will  foil  the  enemy. 

The  growing  mania  for  Cochin-China  fowls  among  the  Berliners 
causes  our  au thereto  make  a  mournful  allusion  to  the  death-blow  they 
will  give  to  ballads.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  describe  the  crowing  of 
a  cock,  for  these  colossal  birds  growl.  Fancy  the  early  village  cock 
being  described  as  growling  in  sidutation  of  the  sun !  why  the  poetry 
vanishes  with  the  alteration  of  a  word.  Equally  fond  are  the  Berliners 
of  enormous  watch-dogs,  that  live  in  constant  animosity  with  everybody, 
except  the  master  who  thrashes  them  and  the  cook  who  feeds  them. 
They  appear  to  be  suffering  from  a  chronic  state  of  indigestion,  which 
only  a  snap  at  a  plump  calf  at  all  relieves.  But  the  garden  itself  is  the 
great  attraction  ;  and  the  owners  generally  go  in  for  the  growth  of  eccen- 
tricities. Some  are  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  others  of  dung-beds, 
peaches  on  espaliers,  varieties  of  tulips,  and  so  on.     The  most  general 
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&vourite,  however,  is  the  gourd :  these  may  be  seen  from  the  Coloesni 
of  Rhodes,  down  to  the  black  crooked  lump  under  which  a  potsherd  is 
thrust  to  keep  the  damp  off.  Owing  to  the  love  for  cucumber  salad,  that 
vegetable  is  also  g^wn  extensively,  and  may  possibly  explain  the  attacks 
of  cholera  which  make  their  appearance  in  JBerlin  at  midsummer. 

So  fond  are  the  Berliners  of  any  green  thing,  that  they  actually  sub- 
scribe for  the  season  to  the  principal  gardeners,  and  go  there  every 
afternoon  to  drink  coffee,  the  utensils  for  which  they  bring  with  them. 
They  will  pay  as  much  as  three  pounds  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  a 
.table  and  cluur  in  these  temples  of  Armida.  Hidierto  we  thought  that 
the  love  of  flowers  was  more  fully  developed  in  the  Londoners  than  in 
any  other  nation,  but  we  confess  uiat  the  Berliners  beat  us.  One  thing 
is  in  our  favour :  we  have  the  Kensington  Gardens  and  Covent  Garden 
to  satisfy  our  longing  for  nature,  gratis,  Mr.  Gye  has  already  eveeted 
an  exquisite  temple  to  the  goddess  Flora,  and  when  the  new  gardens  for 
the  Horticultund  Society  at  Kensington  Grore  are  opened,  we  may  defy 
the  world. 

Conservatism  has  many  peculiar  ways  of  displaying  itself.  In  Berlin 
it  is  shown  by  drinking  white  beer,  and  ignoring  the  dums  of  the 
Bayerisch,  which  has  almost  entirely  ousted  that  pernicious  beverage  from 
the  market.  For  our  part,  we  are  not  surprised  a  bit^  for  the  beer  in 
North  Germany  was  really  atrocious*  During  our  residence  there,  we 
suffered  from  these  atrocities  in  the  shape  of  beer.  First,  there  vras 
Brunswick  Mumm—- eugh!  tasting  for  sil  the  world  like  treacle  and 
vinegar  badly  mixed :  tben  came  Schwarzbier,  which  you  were  flatter- 
^^y  told  was  like  English  porter,  and  at  which  a  pauper  would  turn  up 
his  nose ;  and  last  came  white  beer,  which  was  just  endurable,  and  that 
was  alL  Perhaps,  though,  the  great  fault  was  that  you  were  served  by 
men.  After  living  for  years  in  and  around  Bavaria,  and  listening  wi^ 
delight  to  the  "  Wos  Schoffens  "  of  the  pretty  beer-girls,  as  plump  and 
hearty  as  their  barrels,  it  caused  a  sudden  revulsion  to  be  waited  on  by  a 
male  creature,  who  talked  excruciatingly  polite  German  that  set  yoor 
teeth  on  edge.  But,  we  still  maintain  it,  the  white  beer  in  itself  and 
apart  from  the  waiter,  was  a  mockery,  delusion,  and  a  snare.  You  took 
a  heavy  puU,  and  about  a  yard  of  froth  adhered  to  your  moustache,  and 
you  found  that  the  pretentious  Seidel  was  only  half  full.  Perhaps,  thonsh, 
regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of  the  beverage,  that  was  a  mercy.  .  StiO, 
there  are  patriots  in  Berlin  who  stick  to  this  stuff,  when  they  can  procure 
the  delicious  Salvator  beer!  It  evidentiy  emanates  from  the  same  feeling 
that  made  the  women  for  a  time  drink  that  villanous  acorn  coffee,  imd 
give  the  difference  towards  the  German  fleet  The  oak-trees  were  noi 
cut  down  to  build  it,  and  yet  the  ladies  soon  recovered  from  their  folly. 
But  the  white  beer-houses  are  few  and  fiur  between  in  Berlin,  and  tbej 
are  already  beg^ning  to  be  regarded  as  antiquities.  Ten  yean  henee 
and  guide-bodes  will  describe  them  with  the  same  revex«nce  as  the 
Coliseum  in  Rome,  or  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  in  Venice.  Ten  years 
later  there  will  be  a  case  in  the  Berlin  Museum  containing  the  mysterioos 
goblets,  representmg  a  <<  white  or  a  half  white,"  and  the  so-called  «*oool 
Uonde."  Yet,  in  our  own  knowledge,  time  was  when  a  laige  dass  of 
deep  thinkers  and  clever  orators  was  known  in  Athens  on  the  Spree  by 
the  name  of  the  "  white  beer  Philistines,'*  and  the  brewers  of  ^at  bevwuge 
regarded  by  the  thirsty  populace  as  uni4>proachable  Brahmins.  Alas, 
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sic  trandi  even  the  glory  of  beer !  Pale*  ale  ii  destined  to  beoome  the 
great  mistress  of  the  world.  Imagine  the  Great  Eastern  chartered  by  an 
Alsopp  solely  to  carry  XXX  to  our  pining  brethren  in  the  East !  We 
really  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  leviaraan  were  erentually  employed 
for  that  purpose;  but,  even  then,  the  old  argument  may  be  applied— 4ier 
untimely  shipwreek  would  prove  a  national  adamityl 

Of  coarse  a  stranger  rarely  puts  an  unhallowed  foot  in  these  few  sur- 
viving white  beer  refuges.  If  a  pedlar  or  a  hurdy-gurdy  boy  dare  to  enter, 
the  whole  establishment  takes  up  arms  to  repulse  the  invader.  The  guests 
are  all  respectable  old  gentlemen  who  have  met  together  for  years,  and 
play  their  oustomary  game  of  cards.  But  enough — perhaps  too  mueh*- 
on  io  vulgar  a  sulject :  we  only  allude  to  it  as  a  characteristic  of  social 
life  in  Berlin. 

Ajb  a  counterpart  to  these  quiet  nooks,  where  the  meditative  trades- 
men and  bureaucrats  spend  their  evenings,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the 
*^  Hospices,**  the  name  by  which  the  private  restaurants  are  known  in 
Berlin.  These  are  decidedly  an  institution  peculiar  to  that  city,  the  only 
thing  at  all  ap{»<oaching  to  them  we  can  call  to  mind  being  the  oyster- 
cellars  in  New  York.  The  Hospices  are  usually  most  frequented  after 
the  theatre  and  parties  are  over,  and  have  something  of  the  Haymarket 
stamp  about  them,  except  that  all  you  eat  and  drink  is  unexceptionable, 
which,  we  are  told,  is  not  the  case  in  that  portion  of  London  wluch  wakes 
np  when  respectable  folk  go  to  bed.  But  there  are  ''cabinets  particuliers" 
for  that  class  of  company  :  vice  in  Berlin,  at  any  rate,  shuns  the  glare  of 
notoriety.  Hence  you  may  hear  in  an  Hospice  a  female  voice  ordering  ^  a 
hundred  of  oysters  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  Chablis,''  but  you  rarely  see 
more  of  the  possessor  of  the  voice  than  the  amplitude  of  her  crinoline,  as 
it  disappears  last  of  all  through  a  doorway. 

Officers  are  the  staple  eustomers  of  the  Hospices.  After  twelve  they 
drop  in,  order  beef-steaks  and  roast  beef,  and  any  quantity  of  Scotch  ale : 
in  short,  the  detachment  is  starved,  and  is  damorons  for  rations.  As  even 
the  conversation  of  crowned  heads  is  overheard  and  published — did  we 
not  have  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  emperors  at 
Yillafranca  ? — we  may  be  permitted  to  listen  to  the  edifying  conversation 
of  the  officers  from  our  quiet  comer.  <'  Had  to  stand  tlie  whole  evening," 
a  tall,  handsome  dragoon  growls,  as  he  chews  away  at  a  piece  of  beef. 
*'  How  was  the  commissariat  ?"  asks  a  lineman,  and  the  bold  dragoon 
replies,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  his  plate,  "  First,  tea  and  cake,  and 
afterwards  cake  and  tea."  Not  only  do  officers  seek  help  in  the  Hospices 
for  the  defective  hospitality  of  society,  but  civilians  drop  in  at  midnight 
and  demand  the  strongest  food  of  the  waiters.  A  briefless  barrister  is 
aarcasttcvdly  explmning  to  the  company  that  our  age,  to  judge  by  the 
refreshments  offered  at  evening  parties,  is  far  from  solving  the  great  social 
question.  About  one  o'clock  iJbe  proprietor  of  the  Hospice  makes  his  ap- 
pearance :  he  got  up  at  nine,  drank  his  coffee  at  ten  and  read  his  paper, 
and  now  he  appears  among  his  guests,  as  if  expecting  to  spend  a  long 
and  happy  summer's  day.  It  causes  him  mild  surprise  to  see  gentlemen 
leave  lus  Hospice  at  so  early  an  hour,  with  rather  doubtful  legs,  but  he 
recovers  his  equanimity  entirely  on  hearing  a  call  frt>m  one  of  the  side- 
rooms  for  coffee  hot  and  strong! 

Among  the  countless  human  errors  which  are  handed  down  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  like  the  small-pox,  the  greatest  b  certainly  the  divi- 
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sion  of  mortals  into  a  strong  and  a  fair  sex.     It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
suggest  any  new  division,  for  every  classifier  has  to  tremble  before  his 
successor,  and  the  proverb,   "  Divide  et  impera,"  can  only  possess  a 
charm  for  the  Napoleons  :  we  will,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  proving 
the  incorrectness  of  the  classification.     Many  times  doubts  have  assailed 
us  whether  women  are  exclusively  fair  and  men  exclusively  strong,  and 
whether,  in  our  great  cities  at  least,  they  ought  not  to  exchange  titles. 
Better  and  older  observers  may  settle  the  question  about  the  daughters 
of  Eve,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  sons  of  Adam,  and  maintain  that 
they  at  present  put  forward  every  possible  claim — ^in  Berlin  at  least — to 
wrest  that  flattering  title  from  the  ladies.     According  to  our  author,  it 
only  needs  to  stand  by  one  of  those  colossal  mirrors  recently  put  up  in  the 
cafes  and  restaurants,  and  convince  yourself  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  that 
the  ladies  are  far  more  free  from  the  grave  reproach  of  vanity  than  the 
gentlemen.     Women  and  girls  go  past  the  silvery  plain,  which  is  as  tall 
as  a  grenadier'^and  a  half  and  as  broad  as  two  Falstafis,  and  only  t4ike  a 
transient  glance  at  themselves.     They  carry  out  the  worship  of  externals 
with  an  invincible  belief  in  themselves ;  they  are  firmly  convinced  that 
they  are  beautiful,  and  do  not  suffer  from  the  torture  of  scepticism  when 
they  know  they  have  arranged  their  toilette  properly  at  home.     Not  so 
the  men.     Nine  out  of  ten  young  men  will  stand  before  the  beauty 
trap  in  the  gold  frame,  pull  out  a  brush  and  comb — which  the  yonng 
civilised  German  always  carries,  like  the  Chinese  his  writing  materials, 
and  the  worthy  Montenegrin  his  long  knife — and  give  the  final  touch  to 
their  hyacinthine  locks.     Although  the  production  of  an  effect  by  their 
good  looks  is  the  highest  object  of  their  terrestrial  wishes,  in  their  heart 
of  hearts  they  entertain  doubts,  and  they  wish  to  convince  themselves  of 
the  reality  of  their  charms  as  often  as  possible  by  personal  inspection, 
just  as  a  boy  who  has  had  his  first  watch  given  him  is  continually  feeling 
if  it  is  still  m  his  pocket,  or  pulling  it  out  to  see  if  it  is  going.     A  hand- 
some woman  wisnes  to  enchain  one  man-— or,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
on  it,  sundry  men  ;  but  the  handsome  man  does  not  wish  to  ebthral — ^he 
is  free  from  that  modest  weakness — but  to  conquer,  carry  away,  render 
desperate,  an  entire  sex.     This  thirst  for  conquest,  and  a  dark  foreboding 
that  all  is  not  quite  secure  as  regards  his  inrincibility,  drive  him  con- 
tinually to  the  mirror,  and  give  his  countenance  that  look  which,  in  a 
more  poetic  age,  less  encumbered  with  state  papers  and  state  forms,  was 
called  weariness  of  life. 

Our  readers  will  no  longer  be  vexed  at  the  minor  coquetries  of  women, 
or  feel  indulgent  towards  the  charming  weaknesses  of  beanty,  if  they  will 
join  us  in  the  study  of  a  pattern  youu  of  the  new  fair  sex  in  the  pages 
of  Herr  Kossak.  To  thoroughly  appreciate  him,  we  roust  introduce 
ourselves  to  him  at  midnight.  His  graces  may  be  compared  to  the  meat 
of  a  rather  tough  black-cock,  for  they  must  be  properly  prepared  twelve 
hours  beforehand.  The  glorious  youth,  prior  to  retiring  to  his  bed, 
commences  a  regular  embtdming  of  his  person,  as  if  he  were  about  to  be 
buried  in  a  coffin  of  sycamore- wood,  and  astonish  the  world  by  his  beauty 
four  thousand  years  hence.  In  the  first  place,  he  washes  himself  with 
filtered  rain-water,  and  then  with  an  essence  named  after  the  aroma  of 
the  lily,  which  bleaches  and  tones  down  all  spots  and  inequalities  on  the 
skin.  After  this  introduction  he  proceeds  to  his  hair,  for  we  assume  that 
-  the  young  member  of  the  fair  sex  is  in  possession  of  that  vegetation 
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which  the  passions  of  modem  men  treat  as  harbarously  as  tlieir  ancestors 
did  the  mountain  forests.  The  distinguished  youth  is  not  exposed  to  any 
such  reproach :  he  is  in  every  respect  a  first-rate  woodman.  Wherever 
anything  grows  on  his  head  and  face  he  treats  it  with  conscientious  love, 
and  with  the  tenderness  of  a  gardener,  who  is  growing  rare  specimens 
for  a  flower  and  fruit  show.  All  the  philo-capillary  productions  of 
France  and  England,  the  oils  of  Rowland,  and  the  balsams  of  Dupuy  treu, 
the  brushes  and  combs,  the  Bostrokizons  and  sponges,  the  vinegar  and 
honey-water  of  the  French  Society  for  Health,  cosmetics,  kalydor,  and 
the  blackest  beard  polish  of  Hungary,  lie  on  his  toilet-table  ;  a  man  of 
nature,  whose  only  ornamental  instruments  consist  in  his  fingers,  would 
not  comprehend  the  mysterious  use  of  a  single  article.  But  even  the 
most  attentive  observation  would  not  penetrate  these  secrets  of  the  toilet : 
they  are  handed  down  traditionally  from  one  fop  to  the  other.  The 
finid  operation  consists  in  wrapping  the  noble  head  in  an  East  Indian 
pocket  handkerchief.  Then  the  dandy  draws  on  his  almond  pasted 
hands  a  pair  of  dogskin  gloves,  and  retires  gracefully  to  rest.  In  his 
dreams,  graces  and  amorettos  sport  around  him :  if  he  has  eaten  a 
hearty  supper,  he  feels  like  Ganymede  borne  to  heaven  by  an  eagle,  in 
consequence  of  his  beauty,  and  suffers  that  terrific  fall  from  a  height 
which  usually  precedes  awakening. 

So  soon  as  the  sun  has  risen  sufficiently  high  to  peer  through  his 
curtains,  the  youth  commences  his  heavy  day's  work.  He  must  prepare 
for  his  appearance  on  the  horizon  of  the  nobility  and  respected  public. 
After  several  hours  of  deep  rumination  he  at  length  decides  on  the  morn- 
ing's coat,  wustcoat,  and  inexpressibles.  The  last  obstinate  hair  is 
smoothed  down,  the  Paris  hat  put  on  his  head  at  a  graceful  angle  of 
eighty-eight  degrees,  his  delicate  hands  swing  the  ivory-mounted  cane, 
and  the  world's  wonder  proceeds  to  a  fashionable  coffee-house.  The  way 
in  which  the  coffee  is  imbibed  is  a  pattern,  and  arouses  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  the  green  tradesmen's  sons,  whose  masculine  charms  are 
not  yet  so  thoroughly  schooled,  so  academically  modelled.  The  waiters, 
a  race  of  beings  who  ever  keep  up  an  active  sense  of  the  aesthetically 
beautiful,  neglect  the  other  guests,  and  stamp  on  their  memory  eveiy 
movement  of  the  incomparable  being.  With  what  perfect  grace  he 
smokes  his  cigar,  and  puffs  the  smoke  idly  forth  ;  how  easily  and  natu- 
rally he  holds  the  fashionable  journal  with  the  rebuses  and  horror- 
exciting  charades !  Every  movement  is  calculated  for  the  unhappy  ladies 
who  are  thoughtless  enough  to  pass  this  dangerous  point.  Like  the  ant- 
lion,  the  handsome  man  sits  in  the  funnel  of  hb  charms,  and  devours 
the  innocent  female  hearts  that  roll  down  it.  After  stamping  on  his 
brain  the  gossip  of  the  day,  and  receiving  some  valuable  information 
from  his  satellites,  he  bombards  the  promenade  with  the  cross-fire  of  his 
annihilating  glances. 

After  the  promenade,  he  proceeds  to  call  on  several  artistes  whom  he 
patronises  and  sometimes  makes  presents  to.  He  never  appears  before 
them  without  flowers,  except  when  they  reach  so  unconscionable  a  price 
that  he  is  obliged  to  fall  back  on  bonbons  and  similar  dainties  which  do 
not  affect  the  female  voice.  On  the  steps  of  these  graces'  throne  he  finds 
a  number  of  his  feUow  fops,  with  whom  he  has  long  formed  a  secret  con- 
federation for  mutual  and  self-adoration.  All  heavy  fathers  warn  their  sons 
against  these  idle  scamps,  though  those  on  the  stage  fraternise  with  them, 
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and  will  eren  drink  horn  their  glass — if  the  bottie  has  been  paid  for.  At 
dinner-time  the  model  man  diaappears  for  a  season  Not  that  he  finds 
his  daily  meal  at  those  common  nee  taUes  which  poor  students  affection — 
he  dines  at  firee  tables  where  his  hosts  sit  observing  him  like  poor  students 
of  his  polished  manners.  The  art  of  eating  oysters  gracemUyy  plucking 
artichokes  with  elegance,  dividing  lobsters  anatomically  with  Imife  and 
fork,  dissecting  a  chicken — these  are  not  bom  with  a  man.  He  may  have 
brought  into  the  world  with  him  a  certun  predisposition,  as  is  the  case 
with  versifying,  but  tilie  ability  is  only  learned  by  incessant  observation 
of  the  masters.  Hence,  all  rich  families,  with  any  pretence  to  polished 
manners,  invite  our  professor  on  all  solemn  occasions  to  their  table,  where 
he  is  expected  to  provide  the  material  amusement  and  instruction  of  the 
guests,  just  as  the  men  of  letters  and  artists  also  are  invited  to  undertake 
the  mental  department. 

After  dinner,  our  valuable  member  of  society  must  maintain  the  iUea 
of  beauty  at  the  theatre.  Hence,  he  rushes  home,  and  makes  the  re- 
qidsite  evening  toilet.  This  is  the  most  important  of  the  day,  as  it  is 
usually  inspected  by  opera-glasses.  The  youth  is  generally  attired  all  in 
black,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  interestmg  pallor  of  his  face  and  the 
irreproachable  whiteness  of  his  tinen  and  gloves.  He  invariably  reclines, 
with  the  immobility  of  a  statue,  in  his  fouteuil,  and  only  the  appearance 
of  a  celebrity  wrings  from  him  gently-rounded  signs  of  applause.  As  a 
general  rule,  he  does  not  applaud,  but  in  moments  of  universal  delist 
he  will  become  temporarily  faithless  to  his  principles  of  the  noblest  self- 
command. 

At  times  he  disappears  in  a  mysterious  manner  from  society,  usually 
during  the  summer.  His  enemies  then  assert  that  he  is  going  through 
ascetic  exercises  in  the  debtors'  prison,  and  his  sunken  face,  on  nis  return 
to  the  stage  of  life,  does  not  contradict  these  malicious  assertions.  Thus 
he  will  live  for  about  ten  years,  as  the  delight  of  the  graces,  but  then, 
after  his  means  are  entirely  exhausted,  commences  his  metamorphosis 
from  the  fair  into  the  strong  sex,  and  he  may  be  seen  at  times  with  un- 
kempt hair  and  shabby  coat,  going  his  rounds  to  borrow  a  trifle  from  lus 
former  patrons. 

We  have  dwelt  more  at  length  on  this  specimen  of  a  Berliner,  because 
the  type  has  fortunately  died  out  in  our  practical  country.  Cridcet, 
rowing,  boxing,  and  riding  absorb  the  superfluous  energies  of  our  young 
men,  but  in  Germany,  we  fear,  that  Herr  Kossak's  picture  of  a  fashion- 
able youth's  life  is  not  at  all  exaggerated.  And  if  they  be  such  in  tiie 
green  wood,  what  will  they  be  in  the  dry  ?  Such  revelations  as  these  go 
far  to  prove  why  Germany  is  so  sunk  among  nations,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
the  spasmodic  exertions  that  are  now  being  made,  we  feel  convinced  that 
she  can  never  become  great,  glorious,  and  free^  so  long  as  the  flower  of 
the  nation  gives  way  to  such  efieminacies  as  we  have  just  recorded. 

Our  space  warns  us,  or  we  would  have  introduced  a  few  more  sketches 
of  Berlin  life  to  our  readers.  We  think  we  have  shown,  however,  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  a  clever  volume  of  Berlin  sketches,  and  some  of 
our  fast  young  writers  would  find  sufficient  scope  for  their  satirical  powers 
under  the  lindens  at  KroU's  or  on  the  Kreutzberg.  We  hope  the  hint 
will  be  taken,  for  we  confess  to  a  slight  feeling  of  satiety  on  the  subject 
of  the  back-slums  of  London  and  Paris." 
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Altbottoh  the  critic  is  popularly  supposed  to  know  •▼•lythingi  we 
cancUdly  coDfess  that  we  had  not,  hitherto^  heard  of  a  Herr  liobe,  musi- 
<»an  and  composer  of  operas  to  the  court  of  iWeimar.  I^  however,  he  be 
as  good  a  mudciaa  as  he  is  an  author,  we  much  regset  that  we  did  not 
make  his  acquaintance  at  an  earlier  date.  The  story  of  his  life,*  which 
we  now  purpose  to  review,  is  not  so  curious  for  the  revelations  it  makes 
about  the  hero's  own  life,  as  for  the  side-glances  it  enables  us  to  take  of 
the  celebrities  of  the  day,  among  whom  the  most  prominent  is  decidedly 
Goethe.  The  Goethe  and  Sdbiller  squabUe,  still  going  on  in  €rer- 
many,  bears  a  curious  affinity  to  the  two  camps  into  whi£  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  have  divided  the  British  reading  public.  Goethe  can  never 
become  so  popular  as  Schiller,  because  he  i^peals  to  the  mind  instead  of 
the  pasrions ;  but  he  has  an  ever^increasiag  body  of  partisans,  who  recog- 
nise  his  beauties,  and  staunchly  defend  nim  against  all  comers.  But 
objectivity  will  always  keep  the  upper  hand,  so  long  as  people  like  to  be 
amused  without  the  necessity  of  any  concentrated  thought.  But  this  in 
parenthesis. 

Herr  Lobe,  according  to  his  own  showing,  was  an  infant  phenomenon, 
for  he  appeared  on  the  boards  of  the  Weimar  theatre,  and  performed  a 
solo  on  the  flute,  at  the  unripe  age  of  eleven.  He  describes  in  the 
*  minutest  detail  all  the  emotions  that  overpowered  him,  and  how  he 
regained  his  courage  by  the  sight  of  a  little  girl,  who  bounded  on  the 
stage  to  enact  the  part  of  a  feiry,  with  all  the  aplomb  of  a  veteran 
actress.  But  this  has  been  described  often  enough,  and  we  may  safely 
pass  to  matter  more  attractive. 

lake  many  geniuses,  our  author  learned  but  little  at  school ;  all  he 
brought  away  with  him,  he  confesses,  with  much  humility,  was  a  little 
Christianity,  the  names  of  some  Roman  emperors,  but  not  a  single  German 
one,  and  several  blue  bruises  on  his  left  shoulder ;  he  retained  the  last  the 
longest.  One  of  his  teachers,  who  believed  that  there  was  good  ore  some- 
where about  him,  superstitiously  employed  the  divining  rod  to  detect  it, 
which  all  the  world  knows  is  cut  firom  a  nut-bush.  Nothinc^  came  of  it, 
however,  but  the  aforesaid  blue  marks.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  so  full 
of  muric  that  it  broke  out  in  him  in  the  shape  of  a  grand  symphony. 
This  magnificent  work  he  entrusted  to  the  Capellmeister  of  the  Weimar 
theatre ;  out,  on  hearing  a  rehearsal,  he  was  horrified  at  the  trash  he  had 
written,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  profundities  of  the  box  which  he  had 
entered  with  so  much  pride  as  an  eminent  composer.  But  he  was^  not 
discouraged  by  his  defeat,  and  in  the  year  1818  set  about  the  composition 
of  a  grand  heroic  opera,  known  as  "  Wittekind,"  for  which  he  wrote  the 
book  himself,  though  he  had  not  a  notion  of  poetry  in  him,  and  was  won- 
derfully ignorant  of  the  history  of  his  hero.  Afier  reading  up  laboriously 
he  set  to  work,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  grand  poet,  had  it  not 
heen  for  the  confounded  rhymes.  Heart  and  dart,  star  and  far,  truth  and 
mih,  all  these  rhymes  are  common  enough  in  an  opera,;  but,  unhappily)  he 
came  across  words  now  and  then  which  could  not  be  rhymed.  Thus  the 
word  '^  Mensch,**  so  indispensable  in  an  opera,  cost  him  a  month's  gesta- 

•  Aus  dem  leben  eines  Mnsikers.    Von  J.  a  Lobe.    Leipzig :  Brockbaus. 
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tioD.  The  only  rhyme  he  found  was  "  Rensch  ;*'  bat  the  proprietor  of 
that  name  was  croupier  at  a  faro-table,  and  was  not  fit  society  for  a 
Saxon  king.  At  last,  some  kind  soul  relieved  his  agony  by  telling  him 
that  "  Mensch,"  like  our  English  words  "  silver,"  and  "  month,"  had  no 
rhyming  partner. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  and  a  half  the  g^at  work  was  completed,  and 
Herr  Lobe  had  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  opera  produced  on  the 
stage.  The  clever  young  rascal  had  taken  the  measure  of  the  director 
for  the  part  of  the  hero,  and  so,  of  course,  the  opera  was  produced.  The 
opera  was  performed  twice,  and  then  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Capulets.     What  a  magnificent  return  for  so  much  labour  ! 

With  the  rehearsal  of  Goethe's  ''  Turandot*'  hangs  a  tale,  worthy  of 
insertion  here.  Herr  Lobe  fancied  himself  in  love  with  one  of  the 
actresses,  but  contented  himself  with  gazing  on  her  at  a  distance :  he 
could  not  muster  up  sufficient  courage  to  address  her.  She  was  to  appear 
in  a  speaking  oharacter,  for  the  first  time,  in  "  Turandot,"  and  the  great 
author  came  to  the  rehearsal.  Herr  Lobe,  urged  by  his  love,  and  unaUe 
to  ^ee  his  har  one  from  the  orchestra,  clambered  over  into  the  pit,  and 
gradually  worked  his  way  into  the  very  centre  of  the  house,  where  he 
stood  entranced.  Forgetting  all  else,  he  listened  to  the  liquid  honey  that 
distilled  from  her  lips,  till,  all  at  once,  Goethe  rose  majestically  in  his  box, 
and  shouted,  ^*  Take  that  drunken  scoundrel  from  my  sight  !*'  A  guilty 
conscience  told  Herr  Lobe  that  he  was  the  culprit,  and  he  rushed  from 
the  house  in  a  state  of  desperation.  What  were  his  feelings,  though,  the 
next  day,  on  finding  that  Goethe  had  not  alluded  to  him  at  all. 

On  proceeding  on  a  tour  to  Berlin,  our  author  took  he-art  of  grace  to 
write  to  Goethe,  asking  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Zelter,  and  the  great 
man  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him.  (This  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  we 
find  in  Zelter's  correspondence  with  Goethe,  in  which  he  speaks  highly  of 
his  performance  at  Berlin,  and  remarks  that  he  is  one  of  the  finest  fiute- 
players  he  ever  heard.)  The  conversation  between  the  two  is  deeply  inte- 
resting, and  we  should  like  to  extract  it  in  its  entirety,  but  space  will  not 
permit  it.  Hence  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  salient  points. 
Here  is  a  most  suggestive  passage,  for  instance : 


"  I  see  from  your  letter  that  you  busy  yourself  with  various  matters  in  which 
musicians  ordinarily  take  no  interest." 

I  ventured  to  object  that  this  might  have  been  less  frequently  the  case 
formerly,  but  recently  musicians  were  striving  for  a  varied  education,  and  that 
many  composers  and  virtuosi  had  proved  that  they  could  make  a  skilful  use  of 
the  pen.    I  mentioned  Eeichardt,  ielter,  Carl  M.  von  Weber,  &c. 

"  Very  good,  then !  I  see,  too,  that  you  have  made  attempts  of  the  same  sort, 
though  you  have  not  studied.  For,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  were  engaged  in 
our  orchestra  in  1811.    How  old  were  you  then?" 

"  Pourteen,  your  excellency." 

"  So  you  went  straight  from  school  to  the  orchestra?" 

"  And  how  from  the  school,  excellency !  I  should  blush  were  I  to  tell  you 
what  I  learned  at  school,  or  rather  did  not  learn." 

"  Your  letter  to  me  was  well  composed.    How  did  you  form  your  style  ?" 

"  Excellency,  like  Prankhn  with  Addison's  "  Spectator"  I  behaved  with  some  of 
your  works — ^read  th^m,  noted  the  contents,  and  then  wrote  them  down  some 
time  later  and  compared  them  with  the  oriffinal." 

"  Not  bad.    And  what  works  of  mine  did  you  treat  in  this  way  ?" 

"  First,  the  whole  of  *  Wcrther.'  " 

'*  Well !"  Goethe  said,  smQing,  "you  did  not  make  a  fortunate  selection  there. 
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The  style  and  expression  of  that  prodaction  bear  a  peculiar  stamp,  whidk  ottBnot 
be  imitated,  and,  indeed,  ought  not." 

"  I  have  also  treated  in  tiie  Same  manner  the  '  P^pykea'  and  the  '  ISeetric 
Affinities,'  Wieland'a  '  Agathon,'  and  Schiller's  prose  works." 

''  Yei;  good,"  Goethe  said ; ''  I  must  praise  ^^ir  industry.  I  haye  also  hcaid 
that  jou  are  engaged  in  composing  an  opera.     Who  wrote  the  book  ?" 

I  timifiyanf  modestly  replied  ihat  I  was  obliged  to  write  it  for  mysell  w  I 
could  find  no  one  to  do  so  for  me.  ^ 

*' And  you  have  tttoeeeded  P" 

''I  am  BOWflDiBtted  wifth  tiie  oompootiim." 

''  Then  w«  shall  We  an  opportanity  of  aeeii^  the  rosik  ahvctly.  But  have 
YOU  not  kid  too  much  on  yourself?  The  comoositioo  of  an  opera  demands  a 
laree  stock  of  nower  and  perseverance,  and  wiU  not  a  condidoral^e  portion  of 
thsit  be  elpenaed  in  preparing  th&  text  P  Do  you  fed  no  loss  of*  it  in  com- 
posing?** 

In  the  course  of  the  cODirenatioDy  Goetbe  urged  the  young  man  to 
keep  a  joamaT  of  aD  be  saw  while  absent,  and  begged  bim  to  come  to 
liini  on  his  return^  and"  describe  faithfully  the  condition  of  the  drama  at 
BerGn.  He  most  gladly  did  so,  and  bis  excellency  condescended  to  hold 
a  long  conversation  with  bim  about  all  the  pieces  he  had  seen  during  bis 
Stay  in  Athens  on  the  Spree.  Among  these  was  Kotzebue's  "  Deodata^ ' 
and  our  author  candidly  confessed  that  the  scenery  had  been  so  superb 
that  he  did  not  notice  whether  the  piece  was  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
In  i^pV)  Goethe  made  a  magnificent  remaric,  which,  had  Mr.  Charles 
'Kean  out  I^nown  it  fire  years  back,  he  would  now  be  a  richer  man  : 

**  I  consider  that  very  natural,  but  very  lamentable.  The  good  peoj^e 
do  not  think  to  what  this  immoderate  external  pomp  must  eventually 
lead.  The  interest  in  the  piece  is  weakened,  and  a  feeling  for  externals 
substituted  for  it.  But  a  seaction  will  A8Suit£D!LT  takx  piacb. 
I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  nor  perhaps  you.  The  decorators  and  maclttnists 
win  at  last  have  nothing  new  to  c^r  the  pubfic,  and  the  latter  will  grow 
disgusted  with  displav-  Then  people  will  recover  their  senses,  the  real 
thing,  which  is  now  tnrost  back,  will  be  brought  forward  again^  and  good 
novelties  be  created.** 

Our  author  very  nearly  learned  during  the  couversatiim  with  Goethe 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  play  with  the  lion.  He  had  explained  to  hina  the 
ieelingt  with  wfaich  he  had  foUowed  the  perfonnance  of  Spontbi's  **  Fer- 
nando Cortex/*  and  the  poet  replied,  kindly : 

**  It  is  the  enriable  lot  of  youth  to  receive  and  enjoy  impressions  in  all 
their  freshness  and  strength.  With  increasing  power  of  critidsm,  the 
BOQTce  of  those  unpolluted  joys  gradually  dries  up.  Every  man  is  an 
Adam,  for  each  is  once  in  his  life  expelled  from  the  paraoifle  of  vana 
feelings.** 

Here  Lobe  was  weak  enough  to  attempt  a  compIiment|  and  said : 

**  With  the  exception  of  a  few  happy  men** — and  here  he  bowed  to 
Goethe — '*  who  have  collected  wisdom^  and  yet  keep  the  feelings  of  youth 
onweakenedi*^ 

Fortunately  for  him,  Goethe  saw  that  his  visitor  did  not  appear  con* 
acious  of  havrng  made  a  smart  remark,  hence,  he  let  him  down  easily, 
and  shook  off  ^e  compliment  as  a  mastiff  would  nun-water.  The  resiut 
at  which  our  author  arrives,  afler  his  conversation  with  the  greatest  poet 
of  his  age^  appears  to  us  to  deserve  transcribing,  for  it  is  a  fiur  summary 
6f  the  charges  brought  against  Goethe. 
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Nq  poet  was  ever  so  hoooured  in  life,  but,  at  the  same  timei  so  calfunniated 
as  Goethe.  All  men  fancy  they  know  better  than  their  neighbours.  A  man  who 
does  not  do  a  thing  exactly  as  I  represent  it  to  myself  and  desire  it,  has  not 
done  it  rightly.  And  no  two  men  form  the  same  idea  of  a  thing,  although 
every  man  otmsiden  his  own  the  best.  But  the  "  man"  Goethe  has  also  been 
freqaenily  attacked,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  iconvert  a  phibsopher  of 
the  Greek  mould  into  an  every-day  man,  suffering  from  the  weaknesses  and 
defects  of  our  modem  age.  He  is  said  to  have  been  proud :  I  entertain  a 
strong  suspicion  that  those  who  called  him  so,  met  him  with  the  same  feeling, 
thougu  with  less  right.  He  always  secured  respect  for  his  manly  and  mental 
dignSy,  but  no  mooest  man  would  have  found  Goethe  proud.  Then  he  had  in 
i^ty  no  heart  P  Who,  then,  passed  on  the  world  in  Qoethe*s  name  "  Werther," 
« :^mont,"  "  Faust,"  &c.  ?  He  was  no  puling  Hamlet  in  life ;  he  boldly 
parried  the  blows  of  fortune,  or,  if  he  received  a  wound,  would  not  Ueed  to 
death  of  it,  strove  to  heal  it,  and  sought  to  conceal  the  pain,  like  a  man  and  a 
philosopher.  Imitate  him  if  you  can,  but  do  not  deny  nim  a  heart !  But  he 
was  possessed  by  the  demon  of  egotism.  Of  course,  he  did  not  say  to  Schiller : 
"  Come  here,  take  my  appointment,  my  house,  my  fortune,  and  enjoy  them« 
while  I  accept  your  straitened  circumstances  in  exchange."  He  thought  first 
of  himself  and  then  of  others.  In  this  point  we  all  stand  far  above  him.  Yet 
later  works  have  sufficiently  proved  of  what  sacrifices  for  others  he  was  silently 
capable.  Last,  and  worst  of  all,  Groethe  was  no  German,  beooose  he  wrote  no 
political  songs  or  partban  leading  articles.  I  should  like  to  know  how  good 
Theodore  Komer  would  resard  his  devotion  in  1 813  were  he  to  retora  to  our 
German  earth  in  this  year  of  grace  1859  P 

But  I  am  growing  excited,  so,  to  soothe  myself,  I  take  up  the  third  volume  of 
"Eckermann's  Conversations  with  Goethe."  That  is  a  book!  read  it,  and  learn 
to  know  Goethe,  not  as  the  journals  described  him,  but  as  he  reallv  was !  What 
is  the  cause  of  the  many  attacks  upon  him  P  Heine,  who  once  laooured  in  this 
department,  allows  very  simply  and  honestly  that  the  motive  of  his  invectives 
against  Goethe  was  jealousy.  Yes,  had  not  Goethe  become  so  oelebiated,  or 
had  he  lived  his  whole  life  through  a  poor  scrub  in  a  garret,  those  bitter  attacks 
would  not  have  been  made  on  him.  But  he  was  a  minister.  "  Poets  are  valued 
there,"  many,thought,  who  could  also  make  verses,  and  off  they  went  to  Weimar. 
They  hoped  to  become  at  the  least  councillors  of  state.  If  they  did  not  become 
80,  they  went  off  again  in  extreme  wrath,  and  vented  their  spite  in  the  nearest 
joumaL  Qood  Heavens !  instead  of  being  angry  with  him,  they  ought  to  have 
asked  themselves  how  he  attained  this  exalted  position.  I  will  answer  the 
question.  He  studied  the  world  and  mankind,  not  merely  to  describe  them  in 
his  poems,  romances,  and  days,  but  also  to  learn  how  to  employ  them  for  his 
own  advantage.  He  would  not  be,  as  had  been  the  case  up  to  his  time,  a  poet 
graciously  tolerated  in  society,  but  he  wished  to  make  his  position  and  profes^ 
sion  as  respected  as  they  have  a  right  to  be.  He  studied,  at  the  same  time,  the 
art  of  making  himself  of  consequence.  In  short,  he  was  as  great  a  politician  in 
his  own  service  as  he  was  a  poet.  There  you  have  the  secret—but  this  he 
wisdy  kept  to  himself,  for  it  does  not  do  to  let  the  world  know  too  much. 

It  is  naturally  impossible  to  treat  a  work  like  Herr  Lobe's  with  any 
degree  of  regularity,  for  here  he  breaks  off  into  a  clever  analysis  of  the 
overture  to  "  Don  Juan ;"  there  he  discusses  learnedly  twenty- four  .bars 
from  Cherubini*8  "  Water-Carrier.'*  These  purely  musical  lucubrations 
we  will  leave  to  the  chosen  ones  who  revel  in  such  dialectics,  for  to  our- 
selves we  confess  tJiat  an  overture  is  an  overture,  and  nothing  more.  But 
we  can  understand  the  reverend  spirit  in  which  Herr  Lobe  writes  of 
Mendelssohn,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  fill  up  our  paper  better  than  by 
taking  a  retrospective  glance  at  that  great  artist's  life. 

Mendelssohn  was  bom  at  Hamburg  on  February  3, 1809.  '  His  figtCher, 
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a  much-respected  banker,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  and  his  mother,  a  Bartholdy,  were  both  remarkable  for 
talent,  liberal  education,  and  a  love  of  the  arts.  In  his  third  year  the 
family  left  Hamburg,  and  took  up  their  permanent  residence  in  Beritn* 
There  music  was  one  of  the  fayourite  enjoyments  of  the  parents :  at  their 
house  all  musical  artiste,  native  or  foreign,  were  sure  of  an  hospitable  re- 
ception. Felix  soon  displayed  a  remarkable  liking  for  music,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  extraordinary  talent.  His  parents  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  foster  and  promote  this  talent.  He  received  his  earliest  instruc* 
tion  on  the  pianoforte  from  his  loving  mother,  but  so  lightly,  mildly,  and 
sportively,  that  the  little  scholar  could  not  feel  any  annoyance  through 
over-exertion.  Then  he  had  as  teacher  for  the  pianoforte  Berger,  for 
composition  Zelter.  By  his  sixteenth  year  his  progress  was  so  great 
that  he  had  finished  a  number  of  compositions,  among  them  four  operas. 

In  1825  his  fiither  took  him  to  Cherubini,  in  Paris,  to  hear  from  this 
great  master  whether  the  lad  had  a  real  talent  for  music,  and  if  it  would 
be  worth  while  allowing  him  to  follow  the  career  he  had  selected.  It 
was  an  especial  piece  of  good  fortune  to  have  such  a  father,  for  a  hundred 
others  would  have  forced  their  hot-house  plant.  Cherubini  merely  con- 
firmed what  was  unmistakable,  and  gave  Felix  for  some  time  lessons  in 
counterpoint,  in  which,  indeed,  the  boy  was  already  well  versed.  On 
returning  to  Berlin,  the  former  studies  were  continued,  specially  on  the 
piano,  under  the  guidance  of  Moscheles.  But  his  classical  education  was 
not  neglected,  and  he  translated  the  *'  Andria "  of  Terence  so  cleverly 
that  it  was  thought  worthy  of  being  printed.  He  was  eventually  matri- 
culated at  the  University  of  Berlin,  attended  the  lectures  sedulously, 
passed  his  examination,  and  could  have  boasted  of  a  classical  education 
had  such  been  in  his  character. 

In  1829,  his  father  thought  it  time^to  send  him  into  the  world  and  make 
him  independent.  He  proceeded  first  to  London,  where  he  preluded 
with  his  overture  to  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  assisted  at 
several  concerts.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Scotland,  where  he  formed  the 
idea  of  his  overture  to  ''  Fingal*s  Cave,"  which  he  eventually  carried  out 
in  Berh'n.  In  1830  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  through  which  country  he 
travelled  with  several  distinguished  artists.  In  Rome  he  composed 
6oethe*s  "  First  Walpurgis  Night"  and  the  first  part  of  "  Lieder  ohne 
Worte."  In  that  city  he  also  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Hector 
Berlioz.  On  his  return  from  Italy  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  pro- 
duced the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  overture,  but  nearly  closed  bis 
career.  He  was  attacked  by  cholera,  but  happily  reooverea,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  London  once  more.  He  felt  happiest  among  in,  for  not  only 
had  his  talent  been  first  recognised  here,  but  he  had  noade  many  friends^ 
among  them  Klingemann,  secretary  to  the  Hanoverian  Legation,  and 
Chorley,  a  talented  author.     (The  expression  is  our  author^s  own.) 

In  l4ondon  Mendelssohn  soon  became  very  popular,  and  appeared 
repeatedly  in  public.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  tned  for  a  directorship 
o^the  sin^ng  academy,  but  it  was  the  old  story — the  prophet  found  no 
honour  in,  his  own  country.  In  1833,  however,  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  musical  festival  at  Dusseldorf,  and  he  was  eventually 
appointed  director  of  the  weekly  singing  society,  the  winter  concerts,  and 
the  music  in  the  Catholic  churches.  The  theatre  in  that  city  was  at  thia 
time  in  a  very  poor  condition,  and  Mendelssohn  was  invited  to  do  his 
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beet  to  hnproire  it.     He  did  this  in  so  satisfactory  a  mamier,  thai  a  com- 
pany was  SDMI  after  formed  to  build  the  new  theatre,  in  which  Mendeb- 
sohn  was  manager  of  the  operatic,  Immennann  of  the  dramatic,  per- 
I  fermaaoes.     'Fhey  hoped  to  reviye  in  Dusseldovf  the  hrilfianey  of  Wei- 

mar, under  the  Goethe  and  Schiller  r6g^me,  but  ih^  laeked  praetieal 
experience.  Affairs  went  on  so  badly  that  Mendelssohn  retired  from  tlie 
management  a  few  weeks  after,  and  the  whole  afiiur  was  broken  up. 
There  was  one  advantage  derived  from  this,  that  Mendelssohn  devoted 
bis  entire  attention  to  the  concerts,  and  developed  that  extraordinaij 
diieeting  talent  which  he  afterwards  perfected  at  Leipo^^,  to  whieb  otj 
be  was  soon  swnmoned  as  director  of  the  Gewand  Haas  Coneerts.  Wita 
this  change  of  residence  the  most  influential  period  o£  hiis  life  eommeoees; 
be  remained  in  Leipzig  from  1835  to  1844,  and  from  1845  to  bis  pre- 
raatore  death. 

A  melancholy  event  fell  upon  him  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Leipsig:  he 
lost  hia  &ther  in  November.  He  was  compelled,  in  consequence^  to  jnroeeed 
to  Berlin,  where  he  renewed  bis  acquaintance  vrith  David,  the  violinist 
and  composer,  who  had  just  returned  from  Russia.  This  gentleman  be 
invited  to  Leipzig,  and  the  two  laboured  so  successfuflr,  that  they  raised 
the  musical  art  to  a  perfection  even  remarkable  in  6ermany.  In  tbe 
same  year  Mendelssohn  completed  his  "  P^ul,"  wbi(^  was  Greeted  by 
Mendelssohn  himself  at  ihej^Grand  Lower  Rhemsh  Music  Festival  at 
Dusseldorf,  on  Easter  Sunday,  1836.  The  success  was  brilliant,  but  t&e 
author  was  not  satisfied  till  he  had  introduced  various  changes.  Wbfls 
directing  the  Cecilien  Yerein  at  Frankfort  for  a  sick  friend,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  preacher  Jean  Renaud,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  bis 
future  wife  in  his  youngest  daughter  Cecilia.  An  interesting  concert  at 
Leiprig  formed  the  fincJe  of  1836.  It  was  known  that  he  was  about  to 
start  for  Frankfort  immediately  af^r  it  was  over  to  v^t  bis  betrotiied, 
and  the  finale  from  ''  Fidelio"  was  purposely  selected,  in  which  are  tbe 
words,  "  Whoso  has  gained  a  lovely  wi^B,  let  him  join  in  our  joy."  The 
applause  a{^aied  unending,  and  Mendelssohn  was  greatly  affected  by 
the  kindness  of  his  audience.  In  the  spring  of  1837  he  married,  took  bsi 
vrife  to  Dusseldorf,  and  then  proceeded  alone  to  England,  where  ha  pro- 
duced his  "  Paul"  at  the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival.  It  created  the 
greatest  sensation,  and  was  performed  fifty  times  in  forty-one  ^flferent 
towns  within  eighteen  months.  In  1841,  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  by  tbe 
King  of  Prussia,  as  Capellmeister  with  a  large  salary ;  but  be  soon  ve- 
tomed  to  his  &vourite  Leipzig.  Again  he  was  summoned  to  Berfin,  widi 
the  title  of  musie  director-general,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  man^e- 
ment  of  the  church  music  in  the  cathedral.  But  he  was  not  comfbvtable 
bere^  and  we  find  him  again  in  London  in  1844;  on  thb  occasion  be  was 
invited  to  the  palace,  when  the  Queen  sang  several  of  Us  songs  to  baa 
aooompaniment  • 

^  On  bis  return  to  Berlin  he  asked  for  his  disnuasal^  which  vras  gra* 
ciouslv  conceded,  and  he  returned  once  more  to  Leipng,  where  he  ooifr- 
pleted  his  oratorio  of  •'Elijah.'^  In  1846  he  took  it  wiA  lam  to  Bng* 
land,  where  it  was  performed  for  the  first  tioM  at  Binningham,  and  re- 
ceived with  indescribable  entbusmsm.  In  1847  it  was  zepeated,  under 
bis  direction,  at  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  Saoed  Haxmonie 
Society,  as  well  as  in  Maadiester. 
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On  his  homeward  journey  he  received  the  startling  news  of  his  sister 
Fanny's  death  :  it  shook  Mendelssohn  terrihly,  and  it  was  even  said  that 
in  his  emotion  he  hroke  a  small  hlood-vessel,  and  the  blood  that  pressed 
on  his  brain  and  caused  ham  intense  pain,  was  the  consequence  of  his 
premature  death.  He  had  often  said  that  he  would  not  live  to  any  great 
age,  and  the  death  of  his  sister  ai:^^mented  his  forebodings.  Still,  he 
tried  to  recover  his  spirits,  and  as  he  found  he  could  not  work  with  a 
will,  he  travelled  with  his  family  in  Switzerland,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  Interlacken.  Here  he  worked  hard  on  an  oratorio,  '*  Christ," 
and  an  opera,  "  Lorelei/'  for  wfndi  Geibel  had  written  him  the  book. 
fie  Mtamed  to  Leipag,  and  on  the  9th  of  October,  while  aoooapanying 
a  young  lady  to  his  song  *<  Veigaogen  ist  der  lidtte  Tag,"  he  was  tmm 
nuldeBly  ill  and  oarried  to  bed.  He  recovered ;  but  sefoer  a  walk  he  took 
with  ms  wife  on  the  28th  of  October,  he  was  seised  with  «  nervoos 
affection,  under  which  he  remaiiied  nnooaseioitts  br  some  tiaae.  ¥71ie& 
he  recovered  he  complained  of  terrible  headache.  The  news  of  his  dan- 
geKNB  coadition  excited  the  deepest  sympathy  thvougfaottt  the  city. 
On  the  3rd  of  November  he  had  a  fresh  attack,  which  robbed  him  ea- 
tinly  e(f  eonscSoasness,  and  destroyod  all  hopes  of  his  recovery,  and  at 
Bine  of  the  evening  of  the  next  day  he  died  painlesdy  sod  oainily,  at 
Ae  age  of  dnrty^^ine.  Leipag  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral  proeeo- 
MB,  and  his  body  ky  in  state  in  the  Paul's  Charoh,  where  m  seleetioQ 
from  his  ^  Paul''  was  sung.  The  body  was  afterwards  oonwyed  by  a 
opeeiai  train  to  its  last  restmg-plaoe  in  Berlin. 

Mendelssohn  may  justly  be  termed  the  Admirable  Crichton  of 
nranc.  He  understood  thoroughly  Greek,  Latin,  and  Spanish,  wrote 
and  spoke  French,  English,  and  Itahao.  He  painted  exoellentiy,  and 
flketched  freely  and  l^klly  from  nature.  He  excelled  in  all  bodtfy 
exercises,  as  swimmer,  rider,  gymnasiast,  and  graceful  dancer,  and  these 
were  only  the  produce  of  his  leisure  hours,  £ov  he  devoted  die  greater 
portion  of  his  life  to  the  study  and  dev^opment  of  his  fiivonrite 
art.  As  son,  husband,  father,  Inother,  and  iriend,  he  was  admirable,  full 
of  affection,  and  capable  of  the  greatest  sacrifices.  He  never  displayod 
aay  jealousy  of  foreign  artists,  and  helped  rising  tal«it  by  advice  and 
action.  It  was  not  till  affcer  his  death  that  affectmg  instances  became 
known  of  his  silent  benevolence.  Many  cases  of  regular  aupport  given 
to  poor  persons  eame  to  light,  of  wineh  his  most  tatimate  fiiends  knew 
nooiing.  Many  a  tear  of  warm  gratitude  fell  on  his  coffin.  In  a  word, 
Monddbsohn  was  one  of  nature's  true  noblemen,  a  firm  and  maseuliae 
duuwcter,  a  fiuthful  priest  of  his  art,  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  asodeb 
ibr  aspiring  mnsioiaos  that  history  has  yet  held  up.  To  kis  fatheriand 
his  loss  was  ureparable :  for  with  him  expired  the  puro  school  of  mnsie, 
and  that  endlesB  confusion  sprung  into  birth  which  b  known  as  the 
^  vanmD  of  the  futne."  Had  he  but  been  permitted  to  live,  he  would  in- 
fidUUy  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  of  a  oountiy 
already  so  prolific  in  great  men.  Still,  his  name  may  worthily  be  ranked 
with  tkose  of  a  Mozart  and  a  Beethoven. 
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,  '^  MoNSiBUB  has  slept  well,  I  hope  T'  aaid  Jean  Lalouetie,  when  he 
waited  upon  Hubert  next  morning  at  break&st 

.  <<For  that  matter — yes,  tolerably':  that  is  to  say,  I  slept  somtdlr 
enough  afiwr  I  did  go  to  sleep,  but  it  was  not  immediately;  whkk 
remin4f  me  that  I  had  a  sick  neighbour.'' 

«  Sick,  Monsieur  r 

''  I  should  say  so.  Sick,  or,  at  all  erents,  suffering ;  for,  whoevet.he 
was,  he  groaned  terribly."  • 

''Ah,  mon  Dieu!"  exclaimed  Jean  Lalouette,  strildng  hiaiorehefld^ai 
if  an  idea  had  suddenly  entered  his  mind.  But  perplexity  did  .not  long 
disturb  him.  His  brow  became  smooth,  his  features  ekpaxkded,  %  gleam 
of  fun  danced  in  his  eyes,  and  the  comers  of  his  mouth  were  puekei^d 
up  with  suppressed  mirth.  ''  Monsieur  must  pardon  me/'  he  .said.  *^  That 
ooeuirence  was  unforeseen — unfortunate.  I  should  have  remembered  that 
a  dog  when  he  is  shut  up  will  howl." 

.  ''  This  must  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  dog,"  observed  Hubert, 
"for  the  nmses  he  made  sounded  more  like  oaths  than  howling.  I 
should  certainly  say  they  proceeded  from  a  man ;  no  dog  could  have 
uttered  them." 

Jean  Lalouette  was  no  longer  able  to  contain  himself,  but  burst  ixtio  a 
fit  of  unoontroliable  laughter. 

''  Monsieur  is  right,"  he  sud,  when  he  was  able  to  speak*  ''  Monsieai 
is  quite  right." 

''But  why,"  asked  Hubert,  in  surprise — "why  should  this  iafcmi^» 
stance — ^the  pain  that  the  poor  nuin  evidently  suffered— make  yovieo  ex* 
oeedingly  merry?"  ; 

"  Ah,  again  I  have  to  beg  pardon,"  returned  Jean  Lalouette.  "  Itis 
necessary  I  should  explain.  The  person  mistaken  for  a  do^ — in  a.cerr 
tain  sense  he  deserves  to  be  called  one — is  a  human  being  with  veiy  bad 
propensities.  I  mentioned  yesterday  that  there  was  a  meddling  leUoW 
who  had  done  some  mischief  in  the  case  of  the  lady  who,  unknown  to  me, 
had  sought  concealment  here.  He  is  one  of  those  pec^le  who  ace  for 
ever  suspecting ;  when  an  affair  is  cleared  up  they  cannot  be  satisSedi 
but  always  look  for  something  more.  This  Nicolas  Faeheux  was  pwseat 
when  the  Duchess  gave  herself  up.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  Kiatg  Una 
hidden  in  the  same  place.  The  thoughts  of  such  »  person  one  cannot 
tell,  but  one  may  observe  his  actions.  I  noticed  his  restless  leokSrAud 
watched  him  closely.  After  the  business  was  happily  over,  instead  of 
going  away  with  the  rest,  he  fell  back  into  tlie  house,  retreated  along 
the  passage,  and  finally  crept  up-stairs.  My  eye  was  upon  him  all  th# 
while,  and  as  he  advanced  I  softly  followed,  taking  off  my  shoes  that  my 
footsteps  might  not  be  heard.     He  went  of  course,  as  I  supposed  be 
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would,  to  the  chamber  where  the  Dachess  had  been.  After  a  time  he 
came  out,  and  from  where  I  stpodf  behind  a  pirojection  in  the  gallery,  I 
saw  hb  face.  He  had  been  disappointed,  but  was  not  disposed  to  leave 
oiF  prying.  He  crossed  the  gallery^  and  tried  an  opposite  door,  next  to 
the  room  in  which  Monsieur  slept.  He  entered,  and  then  it  was  that  I 
conceived  a  project  PhHseeding  on  tiptoes,  I  also  crossed  over  to  the 
same  door,  and,  peeping  in,  saw  myfiriend  very  busily  searching  about. 
The  room  has  in  it  a  good  deal  of  lumber,  and  beside  the  chimney-piece 
there  is  a  larg^  dark  closet.  Into  this  he  went,  disappeared,  in  fact ; 
for,  as  I  had  the  honour  to  observe  to  Monsieur,  the  closet  is  very  large 
and  deep.  No  sooner  was  he  there  than  I  bounded  across  the  room, 
closed  the  door  rapidly  upon  him,  double-locked  it,  and  had  tumbled  a 
heavy  press  against  it,  almost  before  he  knew  he  was  a  prisoner.  Mon 
Diea,  how  he  kicked  and  shouted !  But  one  was  as  useless  as  the  other. 
It  would  have  taken  fifty  F&chenx  to  have  forced  that  door,  and,  as  to  the 
noise  he  made,  I  laughed  at  it.  It  was  the  grand  f^te  of  the  Republic, 
and  eveiybody  was  shouting;  besides,  the  room  was  remote  from  the 
street.  So  I  left  him  to  enjoy  his  holiday,  forgetting  the  possibility  of 
his  disturbing.  Monsieor ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  thought  he  would 
have  been  tired  out  before  night." 

"  And  what  do  yon  mean  to  do  with  him  now  ?**  inquired  Hubert, 
who  could  not  help  being  amused  at  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the 
notary's  tlerk. 

*'  If  I  chose  to  hand  him  over  to  his  friend  the  Commissaire  de  Police 
for  surreptitiously  entering  my  dwelling,  I  might  do  so ;  but  it  is  a 
troable  he  is  not  worth.  Add  to  which,  I  have  bad  my  revenge,  and  no 
longer  bear  him  malice.  If  Monsieur,  however,  is  curious  to  see  the 
disturber  of  his  slumbers,  I  will  have  the  honour  of  releasing  the  little 
bossu  in  his  presence." 

Hubert  had  so  much  curiosity,  whereupon  Jean  Lalouette  summoned 
all  his  household,  which  included  Phrosyne,  who,  as  her  lover  was  going 
on  another  journey,  had  arrived  to  say  adieu.  The  host  of  the  Coq 
d'Or  did  not  tell  nis  family  what  he  had  in  store  for  them,  but  merely 
spoke  of  a  surprise ;  and,  with  some  wonderment  as  to  what  it  might  be, 
they  aU  hurried  up-stairs. 

The  room  where  Nicolas  F^heux  was  confined  remained  in  precisely 
the  same  state  as  when  Jean  Lalouette  left  it  the  day  before.  He  ap- 
moaehed  the  cupboard,  and,  with  a  comic  expression  on  his  face  which 
oelied  his  words,  exclaimed  in  a  loud,  formal  voice,  as  if  he  were  address- 
ing the  officers  of  justice : 

*'  I  cannot  tell  who  may  have  attempted  a  burglary,  in  my  house,  but 
if  your  information  is  correct,  messieurs,  the  dehnquent  is  possibly  here. 
As  on  a  recent  occasion,  I  offer  no  opporition  to  the  strictest  search : 
on  the  contrary,  I  demand  it." 

Then,  turning  towards  the  door,  he  said : 

*'  If  any  guilty  person,  harbouring  bad  designs,  ie  concealed  within, 
be  is  invited  to  speak." 

No  answer  was  returned. 
.    "  Perhaps  he  has  fainted  from  exhaustion  and  want  of  food,"  suggested 
Hubert,  in  a  whisper. 

'*  We  shall  see,"  returned  Jean  Lalouette,  in  the  same  tone.  Then, 
raising  his  voice  ago  id,  he  said  : 
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<*  I  am  all  obodieoee  to  vaar  orders,  Monsinir  ie  ONnmMsaire.  Tfwie 
are  certainly  dangerous  times,  and  if  you  beiiere  thai  the  safety  of  the 
Repttblic  deoiaads  sadi  a  roearare,  I  yield  a  prompt  assent.-  A.  loaded: 
BUisUet  ^Bcharged  through  the  keyhole  will  doubtless  force  the  lock  ; 
should  the  ball  lodge  in  the  person  of  any  unhappy  mamudery  Us  Uood 
be  upon  his  own  hoEuL     You  will  only  have  done  your  doiy." 

These  words  were  scarcely  pronounced,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  save  the  innkeeper  and  Hubert,  a  cry  of  consternation  came  from 
the  cupboard. 

^  Spare  me !  spare  me  !^  screamed  the  unseen  speaker.  ^*  I  am  an 
iaaoeent  man — I  am  no  robber — imprudence  is  all  my  crime ;  in  mercy, 
do  not  firs!     I  diall  he  killed.    Oh,  help!" 

«<  Who  is  there  ?  What  is  it?  Say!  Tell  os  what  has  happened,'' 
demanded  Madame  Lalouette,  Marie,  Phrosyne,  and  the  odiers,  all  in 
•ae  brsath. 

*'  Judge  lor  yonrselves,"  replied  the  innkeeper.  **  Here,  Loois,  fadp 
me  to  Y\h  this  press." 

The  heavy  blows  which  fell  on  the  door  while  this  operation  was 
being  performed,  increased  the  fetrs  of  the  prisoner.  Again  he  begged 
and  entreated,  believing  himself  in  peril  of  instant  death.  Ah !  he  wonld 
gise  everything  he  possessed  in  the  world  if  they  wonld  refirain  from 
the  barbarity  of  shooting  him  in  the  dark.  Yes,  let  him  only  be  re- 
leased unhurt,  and  he  would  place  himself  at  the  disporition  of  Monsiear 
le  CkMnmissaire,  who  might,  indeed,  remember  that  he  had  rendered 
serrices  to  the  Republic  This,  and  much  more,  the  miserable  little 
wretch  poured  forth  with  the  utmost  rajmlity  of  utterance. 

^  Stand  back  all  of  yon,"  shouted  the  innkeeper,  when  the  press  was 
removed.     ^'  Make  reflbdy,  present— —fire  !*' 

At  the  last  word  he  turned  the  key  sharply  in  the  \otk^  the  enphoard 
door  flew  open,  and  the  notary's  clerk  staggered  forward  and  fl^l  with 
his  fece  on  the  floor,  wh^e  he  lay  motionless. 
«'  What !  Nicolas  F&cheux!''  cried  the  women. 

<<  It  is  he,  indeed !"    said  Jean   Lalooette.      <'  He   must   be  badly 
wounded,  if  not  dead !     Speak,  Nicolas,  if  you  are  still  alive  !** 
«<  Killed  with  fright,  I  think,"  said  Hubert. 

<^  In  either  case  he  must  be  allowed  the  rites  of  burial,*'  observed  the 
innkeeper,  gravely.     '^  Raise  the  body,  Louis.** 

Bat  before  this  friendly  offioe  eodd  be  performed,  Nicolas  Fftehevx  had 
raised  himself,  though  to  his  knees  only,  and  stared  about  in  stupid 
amazement.  He  looked  in  vain  for  the  Commissaire  de  Polioe— hoo  armed 
mesi  were  there,  no  muskets — nothing  more  formidable  than  the  femily  of 
Jean  Lalouette,  who  saluted  him  with  a  roar  of  laughter. 

^  Well,  Monsieur  FAeheox,''  said  the  innkeeper,  as  soon  as  the  general 
mirth  had  subsided,  *'  I  hope  your  night's  lodging  has  been  a  pleasant 
one.  If  the  bed  was  not  properly  aired,  die  fault  was  yonm  for  not  teling 
me  that  you  meant  to  sleep  in  my  house.  The  neat  tioae  yon  are  my 
gnest  I  will^  take  care  you  are  treated  better." 

By  this  time  the  notary's  clerk  was  on  his  legs.  Every  Tiolent  paanon 
deformed  his  ugly  features.  He  was  mocked  by  the  man  he  had  tried  to 
injure,  exposed  before  the  lover  he  had  wbhed  to  soppiant^  degraded  in 
the  preseuee  of  the  girl  whom  he  had  had  the  vanity  to  aspire  to^  the 
English  stranger  was  the  witness*  of  all  this,  an^  what  was  the  worst 
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farftcf  it»  liiekvwfts  not  <(m  bis  Bide.  He  was  nkati  but  6JtOMs  of  ifti^ 
not  pnKkno^  und*  fakn  so :  «oiild  he  iiave  speksn,  fais  languagv  wooU 
flMet  BkAy  bave  eenied  bun  a  good  druUiing  at  the  bands  ef  Louis  at 
Jem  Laloiiatto.  As  it  ««s,  be  sha£Bed  off  iriihoa*  a  word,  etestfiidkn 
tmd  contempiiUe^  bat  bappy  to  bare  escaped  with  a  wbole  skki. 
And  80  onded  tbe  episode  of  Nioob»  Faelienx. 
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Mamt  cantaons  weve  ^jiren  to  Lonis  to  be  sure  aad  oome  back  sbUbIt— « 
by  wbom  uttered  I  need  hardly  eay— as  be  drore  tbe  paiacke  out  of  tba 
C0Mi*yaBd  of  tbe  Coq  d'Or,  with  Hubert  Gumey  sitting  beside  bim  the 
better  to  eigoy  tbe  Mre*  Knowing  something  novo  now  of  ins  com* 
panion — a  oosamunity  of  interests  having  drawn  them  closer  t^getbex^— 
fioberi  adced  many  questions  about  the  family  whose  former  dSiteau  ho 
was  on  his  way  to  yisit^  but  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  and 
tbe  gieateet  desbe  toeommunicate  all  be  knew,  Lonis  could  add  very  little 
to  the  infiocmatiim  which  bis  fisther  had  already  given.  The  natore  of  hie 
ecenpetion  oaade  bim  fiuniliar  with  theoonntry  for  ten  or  a  doaen  leagues 
xonnd  Ansensy  bnt  a  local  acgnaintanre  was  idl  be  possessed^  and  Hi]^bect 
was  fiun  to  content  himself  with  that.  So  by  easy  stagesy  with  Louis's 
domestic  hostoiy  for  the  principal  subject  of  con? ersatioa,  the  travellers 
pragvessed  towards  Goumay,  baiting  at  Poiz  and  one  or  two  other  small 
tswtts  firom  wfaioh  move  than  one  §rtmd  seigtimur  in  tbe  olden  daus 
derived  his  title,  and  reaching  their  destination  at  a  late  hour.  The 
PelicaDy  a  notable  inn  in  that  part  of  the  country,  harboured  them  for  the 
mgbt,  and  on  the  following  motnififf  Hubert^  with  Louis  for  his  goide^ 
asi  out  on  foot  for  the  object  of  his  journey. 

After  crossing  the  Epte,  which  is  here  little  asore  than  a  bmwlinw 
stream  that  winds  at  tbe  foot  of  the  hills  which  surround  the  town,  aoid 
dimbiDg  a  rugged  cross-road  along  the  fiice  of  a  steep  slooe,  Louis 
pcnnted  oat  a  fontastic  iron  gate  between  two  stone  pillars  in  toe  centre 
ofa  long,  dilapidabed  wall,  which  he  said  was  the  entrance  to  the  ancient 
domain  of  the  Goumays.  Whoever  tbe  new  propaetor  might  be,  he  had 
been  at  no  pains  to  render  the  exterior  of  the  property  attractive.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  so  \oa^  as  the  broad  lands,  which  lay 
within,  were  well  cultivated,  and  evidences  of  cultivation,  extending  to 
tbe  very  edge  of  the  estate,  appeared  now  where  formerly  nature  had  been 
left  to  do  very  much  as  she  pleased.  In  other  words,  thrift  had  super* 
seded  neglect,  and  com  and  beetroot  grew  where  pastura  formerly  spread, 
yielding  little  heifbage,  and  valued  chiefly  for  tbe  run  they  offered  to 
those  who  fc^owed  the  chase,  the  De  Goumays  hunting  after  the  fosbion  of 
FkmMbmen  in  general,  with  mnch  noise  of  Iwund  and  bom,  as  if  to  rouse 
tbe  welkin  wmn  chiefly  their  aias,  which,  indeed,  may  possibly  be  the  case. 

Something,  however,  of  the  old  character  remained,  m  the  broad 
avemie  of  limes  which  led  from  the  road  to  tbe  chiteau.  How  those  trees 
bad  escaped  die  aise  could  only  be  aoeounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
tbey  bad  been  mostgaged  while  they  stood :  that  they  would  stand  much 
longer  did  not  seem  probaUe,  a  sinister  white  crom  being  scored  on  the 
tmnks  of  the  laigest  amongst  them.  Along  this  avenue  Hubert  and 
Louis  took  their  way,  and  soon  the  cE4teau,  of  which  the  roo£i  only  had 
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yet  beenviaible,  rose  upon  the  view.  A  few  handred  yards  fh>m  the  hous^ 
the  avenue  ended  at  another  irbn  gate,  more  fantasdcalljr  ornamented 
than  the  fiifit ;  like  that^  it  was  unlocked,  and  creakingly  escpanded  ita 
nurfyjawa'On  being  foroibly  pressed;  when  these  wei^  opened  wide  the 
ofaliteau  revealed  itoelf  in  all  its  length,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  what 
in  England  would'  have  been  a  smooth  green  sward,  bat  here  was  only  a 
broad  pa(tch  of  eoarse  rank  grass. 

It  was  a  hrg^  and  remarkable  building,  and  showed  signs  of  various 
periods  of  oonstmction,  the  most  aneient  referring  to  a  feudal  period,  and 
liiat  which,  by  comparison,  might  be  termed  modem,  belonging  to  the 
em  of  the  renaisaemee.  Under  either  aspect,  plain  or  omanifented, 
defence  appeared  to  be  a  leading  consideration  with  those  who  raised  or 
added  to  it,  strong  machioolated  towers  flanking  the  carps  de  batiment, 
and  etery  window  along  the  front  being  raised  so  high  from  the 
ground  Uiat  an  armed  horseman  could  not  reach  them  even  with  his 
lance.  The  only  entrance  was  by  a  lofty  pointed  archway  at  the  bottonr 
of  a  projeoting  central  tower,  which  ran  up  higher  than  the  roof--^itself 
very  nigh  and  steep-— and  was  crowned  by  a  dome  with  a  look*out  tuiret* 
chunber  at  the  very  summit.  The  front  of  this  tower  was  rich  in  broken 
ornament,  the  windows  rose  in  tiers  of  various  siaes,  some  of  them  wi^ 
small  galleries  of  communication,  and  an  ample  space  was  left  between 
the  first  and  second  floors  for  the  heraldio  devices  of  the  family,  which 
were  sculptured  in  many  other  places  so  far  above  the  eye  as  to  be  guessed 
at  rather  than  deciphered,  beneath  the  pinnacles  of  the  numerous  dormer 
vrindows,  and  at  intervals  between  the  battlements.  That  the  owners  of 
the  Ch&teau  de  Goumay  had  once  been  powerful  and  wealthy,  was  evi- 
dent in  the  massiveness  and  extent  of  the  walls  and  towers,  and  in  such 
decorations  as  still  remained,  but  that  they  had  fidlen  from  their  high 
estate  was  equally  clear  in  the  general  air  of  decay  which  fell  like  a  blight 
upon  the  whole  building. 

**  Sad  enoagh,"  said  Hubert,  in  reply  to  a  remaric  from  Loms,  ^  that 
so  fine  a  place  should  have  passed  away  from  the  family.  Who  is  the 
present  proprietor  ?" 

Louis  was  unable  to  say,  but  believed  it  was  some  one  in  Paris.  He 
did  not  live  th^re,  however,  and  in  fact  Louis  had  heard  that  the  diftteau 
was  to  let. 

**  Such  being  the  case,"  said  Hubert,  *'  there  will  be  no  diflSculty  in 
seeing  the  interior.     Somebody,  I  suppose,  is  there  to  show  it  P' 

*'  Of  that,"  replied  Louie,  *'  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Indeed,  Man* 
sieur  might  observe  that  the  great  door  was  open,  and  a  person  standing 
under  the  archway.  If  he  was  not  mistaken,  it  was  Pierre  Anjnot,  the' 
gardener,  a  friend  of  his  father's,  who  had  been  about  the  place  ror  nmre 
than  fifty  yearn." 

While  Louis  was  speaking,  the  gardener,  who  had  noticed  strangers 
approaching,  came  from  beneath  Uie  shadow  of  the  archway.  Loois 
saluted  him  by  name,  and  after  they  had  shaken  hands,  mentioned  that 
the  gentleman  whom  he  escorted  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  ohftteaU4 
Pierre  Angot,  removing  his  casquette,  said  it  would  give  Um  great  plea* 
sure  to  accompany  Monsieur,  though  the  sigh  that  followed  his  words 
plainly  showea  that  his  heart  was  not  in  his  new  vocation.  He  then 
requested  permission  to  precede  Hubert,  and  they  entered  ^e  building. 

Having  taken  down  a  heavy  bunch  of  keys,  with  the  lai^est  of  which 
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he  opened  o  ponderoo*  inner  door,  the  old  man  led  4he  way  «p  a. long 
flight  of  fitaurs.  On  the  landing-place  he  stopped  to  recovieff  k»  breatb^ 
obsenriBg,  with  a  faint  smile,  tibat  the  lowest  rooms  in  thoChAteaw  de 
Gournay  were  hig^r  above  the  groand  than  the  tops  of  many  Jiovaesi 
And  the  fiunily  to  whom  it  had  Imlonged — as  Montiaiir  might  piobahly 
have  heard— was  a  htth  one,  too;  the  greater  the  pit^  they  dia  not  Uto 
there  still ;  high  people  for  high  places,  that  was  his  idea ;  he  had  seed 
too  much  of  tibe  other  thing,  and  now,  he  was  tdd,  theve  was  another 
revelation — the  third  that  had  happened  in  his  time;  what  good  would 
that  do,  he  wondered  ?  If  there  must  be  revolutions,  everybody  should: 
get  their  rights :  those  who  had  lost  their  property  by  foul  means  ought 
to  have  it  back  again  ;  that  was  what  he  understood  by  revolutions* 

More  in  this  strain  was  not  needed  to  intimate  that  Pierre  Angot,  the 
niesent  custodian  of  some  nauveau  riehe,  into  whose  hands  the  ehftteau 
aad  fallen,  unfavourably  contrasted  its  new  master  with  the  one  he  had 
lost*  It  pleased  Hubert  to  hear  him,  for  he  was  curious  to  learn  as  much 
as  he  could  of-  the  Goumay  family,  and  as  they  proceeded  from  room  to 
room,  he  asked  his  conductor  many  questions  respecting  them. 

Pierre  Angot's  was  a  long  experience.  He  remembered  three  genera- 
tions, though,  to  be  sure,  he  was  only  a  b^  in  the  time  of  the  old  count, 
who  died  by  the  guillotine  during  "  The  Terror,"  yet  he  recollected  him 
perfectly,  a  tall,  stately  old  fi^entleman  who  always  carried  a  sword,  had 
nis  hair  tied  with  a  rosette  of  black  ribbon,  and  wore  buckles  of  gold  in 
his  shoes.  After  him  there  was  a  long  interval,  and  then  the  fituier  of 
the  present  count,  who,  though  an  emigrant,  had  never  fought  against 
France,  returned  from  abroad,  and  was  well  received  by  <'  Celui,"  the 
famous  emperor — famous  he  was,  as  all  the  world  knew.  He  recovered 
the  estate^  and  died  in  the  chftteau,  while  young  Monsieur  de  Goumay—- 
Pierre  might  call  him  so^  for  he  was  younger  than  himself  by  upwards  of 
twenty  years — while  young  Monsieur  de  Gournay  was  at  Venice.  When. 
he  oame  back  from  Italy  was  the  pleasantest  time  of  Pierre's  life,  for 
the  beautifbl  lady,  the  late  countess,  doted  on  flowers,  and  if  she  gave 
him  plenty  to  do,  she  rewarded  him  well  for  his  pains.  Never  were  such 
flne  bouquets  as  he  used  to  gather  for  her!  Mademoiselle  Bianca,  too, 
when  die  was  qm'te  a  child,  used  to  come  into  the  garden  and  ask  Fibre's 
leave  to  pick  the  flowers,  as  if  she  had  not  the  right  to  do  just  as  she 
liked**-nobody,  he  was  sure,  would  have  prevented  her;  and  nothing 
pleased  her  so  much  as  to  sit  in  the  bright  sunshine  on  the  broad  stone 
steps  and  make  garlands  of  every  colour.  It  was  being  so  mudi  among 
flowers,  Pierre  thought,  that  made  the  dear  young  lady  paint  them  so 
well  as  she  afterwards  did.  And  this  reminded  him  thaty  in  the  cabinet 
in  the  adjoining  room,  which  he  should  have  the  honour  of  showing  Mon- 
sieur, there  remained  one  small  picture  done  by  Mademoiselle  Bianca, 
and  acoideatally  left  behind  when  Monsieur  de  Goumay  quitted  the 
ch&teau.  Pieore  did  not  show  that  cabinet  to  everybody,  for  people 
genM^y  who  oame  to  see  the  place  did  not  seem  to  care  about  who  hiad 
liv^  there^  but  Monsieur  should  see  it  certainly. 

It  was  »  small  circular  room,  occupying  the  whole  space  of  the  slender 
tower  which  formed  one  angle  of  the  building. 

Very  email — -Pierre  went  ou — as  Monsieur  would  observe,  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  apartments  ;  but  then  it  was  the  choice  of  Made- 
moiselle Bianca,  and  when  you  had  your  choice  what  signified  the  nst? 
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After  all,  the  sitomdoii  was  delicioiu,  for  it  overlooked  the  garden  and  the 
.faroad  moat,  which  was  not  stagnant  water,  as  Monsiemr  m%ht  fancj,  hot 
a  running  stream,  fed  by  a  great  many  springi,  and  oovered  in  summer 
with  water4iliea — Mi^  too,  of  carp,  as  M  ahnost  as  the  chateau  itsell 
Ah,  when  the  trees  were  green  with  leaves,  and  the  sunshine  ^arkled  oa 
the  water,  with  a  bright  blue  sky,  and  the  roses  in  all  their  bloom,  yoa 
might  trarel  £sr  and  wide  and  meet  with  few  things  so  charmiiMr 
as  the  view  from  Msdemoiselle  Bianca's  chamber.    If  Monseur  would 


place  himself  at  the  window,  he  might  imagine  what  he  described,  only 
now  it  was  wintei^  and  now — ah,  now!— everythii^  was  changed  s 
•fery thing,  but  the  fncture  of  which  he  had  spoken ;  there  the  colours 
were  as  br^ht  and  fresh  as  the  flowers  from  which  they  were  painted;  to 
keep  them  from  &ding,  he  always  covered  the  picture  up  when  he  left  the 
room ;  he  wondered,  when  he  was  gone,  if  anybody  else  would  do  the  same? 
So  saying,  Pierre  removed  a  dusky  fragment  of  curtain  which  hn^g 
befiMre  the  olMect  of  his  admiration,  to  which  he  pointed  with  an  exulting 
smile.  In  tne  matter  of  the  fine  arts,  a  young  lady's  productions  are 
rarely  subjected  to  any  very  severe  cnticism ;  partiality  sees  wonders  in 
the  simplest  efforts,  and  complaisance  forbears  to  undeceive  the  partial. 
But  in  the  picture  whidi  MisMiemoiselie  de  Goumay  had  painted,  you 
might  admire  without  partiality,  and  refrain  from  crtticiang  without  for- 
bearance. It  was  a  very  natural  composition  of  fruit  and  flowers,  care- 
lessly mingled  as  they  might  have  been  cast  upon  the  ground  after  they 
vene  gathered:  and  the  colouring  comnletely  justified  the  praise  b^ 
Btowelby  Pierre.  B        ^    yj  F 

**  Ton  see^  MonHeur,"  said  he,  remarking  Hubert's  look  of  satisfttttioo 
— "  you  see,  Mcmsieur,  I  was  not  wrong  in  saying  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Goumay  oould  paint  I  have  been  here  all  my  life,  and  know  every 
plant  and  tree  in  the  garden.  Ton  have  only  to  show  me  such  a  flower 
or  such  a  fruit,  and  I  will  tell  you  where  it  came  frx>m.  Well,  Moneienr, 
it  is  the  same  with  eveiything  in  that  picture.  I  know  them  all !  That 
is  what  I  call  a  fine,  a  wond^ul  ability,  to  paint  voaes  and  peaches  as  if 
they  were  human  faces  !** 

In  his  turn  Hubert  warmly  commended  the  work  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Goumay;  he  had  never  seen  anything  better;  he  should  have  in^gififj 
that  some  £unous  master  had  executed  it ;  it  was  really  quite  perfect 
Perhaps  he  spoke  too  highly  in  its  fevour,  but  at  all  events  he  said  what 
he  thought  He  might  not  have  been  the  best  judge  in  the  world,  but 
surely  his  was  an  honest  opinion,  for  as  yet  he  knew  Aothing  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Goumay. 

There  was  an  additional  reason,  though,  now  for  wishii^  to  know  her* 
Beauty  was  hers — that  Monsieur  Lalouette  had  told  him— the  evidence 
of  her  poflsessiog  at  least  one  remarkaUe  talent  was  befere  him;  and,  fer 
her  disposition,  he  had  only  to  listen  to  the  flow  of  words  widi  whidi  the 
old  gardener,  whose  eyes  yvwe  moist  with  tears,  described  her  sweetness 
of  temper,  her  kindness  to  the  poor,  her  patient  endurance  of  the  calamity 
which  had  reversed  her  own  and  her  frSther's  fortunes.  There  was  tl^ 
conviction,  moreover,  in  Hubert's  mind  that,  however  remote^  aconnenon 
existed  between  his  family  and  that  of  Monsieur  de  Goumay.  On  Ae 
stained  gbtts  windows  of  the  old  chapel  through  which  Pierre  Angot  had 
conducted  him,  he  had  seen  the  well-known  shield  with  the  thrae  golden 
besants  on  a  chief  ozvre  floating  in  a  field  Or^  above  it  the  soaring 
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fidcoD,  And  around  it  the  trosting  motto  which  ydkd  on  €rod  i&t  help. 
He  deriyed  more  pleasnre  from  henddiy  that  daj  than  erer  he  had< 
extracted  horn  the  scienee  before. 

Bot  how  make  the  acquaintance  of  Monsieor  de  Qouraaj,  and  verify 
*'  belief  ? — ^how  realise  the  truth  of  what  was  now  but  a  fimcsfal  dream? 


He  learned  from  Pierre  An»>t  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  bought 
die  Cronrmr^  property,  but  uiat  did  not  adyance  him  much,  for  Monsieur 
Simooet,  tne  purchaser,  a  '' rentier,"  as  he  modestly  styled  himself 
had  never  dealt  widt  the  late  owner  directly  in  the  transaction.  It  is 
trae  the  heaviest  mortgages  on  the  estate  were  those  which  had  feUen 
into  Monsieur  Simone^s  hands;  bat  this  was  in  his  regular,  or,  it 
miffht  be,  irregular,  way  of  business,  through  the  medium  of  an  agent 
seeking  money  for  his  principal,  so  that,  in  all  probability,  no  personal 
intercourse  had  ever  taken  place  between  him  and  Monsieur  de  Goamay. 
Of  that,  however,  Pierre  Angot  could  not  be  certain;  he  had  onry 
gathered  what  he  knew  from  chance  conversation.  But  one  thing  lie 
was  sure  of.  Monsieur  Simonet,  whom  he  had  seen  and  spoken  to,  was 
not  a  man  to  trouble  himself  about  the  after-fortunes  of  a  gentleman 
whose  property  had  slipped  through  his  hands.  He  was  the  possessor  of 
the  estate,  and  what  became  of  Monsieur  de  Goumay— thm  were  his 
own  words  to  Pierre  when  he  ventured  to  deplore  the  ill  fortune  of  his 
bte  master — Monsieur  Simonet  no  more  cared  than  he  cared  for  what 
the  tide  swept  under  the  arches  of  the  Pont  Neuf  in  Paris :  he  and  it 
were  gone,  and  there  was  an  end  of  both.  Yet  Monsienr  Simonet  was 
accessible,  very  readily  so~of  that  Pierre  had  no  doubt — ^to  any  repre- 
sentation that  concerned  his  own  interests,  and  if  the  gentleman  whom 
Pierre  had  then  the  honour  of  addressing  wished  to  see  the  rich  notary 
on  the  subject  of  hiring  the  chateau — if  that  were  Monsieur's  design — 
Pierre  would  engage  for  it  that  he  would  not  be  deaf  to  his  proposals  r 
only  Monsieur  must  be  careful,  for  he  would  have  to  do  with  a  very  long- 
headed man. 

This  was  opening  up  a  new  view  of  the  case.  It  even  suegested  more 
than  the  idea  of  mere  casual  occupation,  and  Hubert  resolved  to  think 
over  it.  At  any  rate  the  ch&tean  was  to  be  let,  and  whether  he  had  anj 
intention  of  taking  it  or  not,  that  fact  alone  furnished  him  witii  the  means 
of  introduction  to  Monsieur  Simonet,  whose  address  he  at  once  wrote 
down.  How  liberal  was  the  fee  which  he  pressed  into  Pierre  An^ot^s 
hand,  when  he  rejoined  his  guide,  need  not  be  mentioned ;  neither  is  it 
of  any  consequence  to  relate  i^hat  passed  between  him  and  Louis  on  their 
way  back  to  tiie  inn,  except  that  he  told  the  young  man  the  name,  and 
occupation,  and  place  of  residence  of  Monsieur  Simonet. 

To  return  to  Paris  was  now  Huberts  object,  and  finding  a  place  vacant 
in  the  diligence  which  passed  through  Goumay  from  Dieppe^  he  hado 
Louis  a  cordial  fiirewell,  at  the  same  time  charging  him  with  a  kiiici 
aaessage  to  evoybody  at  die  Coq  d*Or. 

CHAPTSR  Xin. 
FAZRSB  Aia>  BAUCUBTIXS. 

AMOHOfT  the  vaiiooB  stsdsnta  of  both  sexes  who  issned  fimaa  tiM  pri« 
vate  entrance  to  the  gallery  of  tise  Louvre^  en  one  fine  af^eneoB  m  the 
antunn  wUA  preosdsd  the  BevoltttiosL  of  1848,  was  a  tall,  skndar  gixl, 
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dressed  in  deep  TnoarDiDg.  She  was  met  at  the  door  by  a  woman  of 
middle  age,  whose  plain  cap  and  kerchief  sufficiently  denoted  her  station 
in  life,  if  the  assiduity  with  which  she  relieved  the  young  lady  from  one 
or  two  objects  which  she  carried  had  not  shown  that  she  was  her  bonne. 

After  a  few  words  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady,  both  crossed 
the  Place  du  Catrousel  side  by  side,  and  lef^  it  by  the  gate  which  opens 
on  the  Quaides  Tuileries,  and  pursuing  their  course  over  the  Pont  Royal, 
made  the  best  of  their  way  along  the  Rue  du  Bac,  till  they  reached  the 
Rue  de  Varenties.  Here  they  turned  and  continued  their  walk  about 
half  way  down  the  street,  when  they  stopped  at  a  wide  porte  cochere^  at 
which  the  bonne  knocked,  and  they  were  admitted. 

A  glance  through  the  open  door  disclosed  the  court-yard  of  one  of  the 
largest  private  hotels  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  but  the  young  lady 
and  her  attendant  passed  on  without  question  from  the  concierge^  who 
bowed  respectfully  as  the  former  went  by.  She  was  one  of  the  family, 
then,  and  her  visits  to  the  Louvre  were  only  made  to  gratify  her  inclina- 
tion for  painting  ?  A  gratification  it  certainly  was  to  be  able  to  go  there 
as  often  as  she  chose,  but  she  was  neither  one  of  the  family  to  whom  this 
vast  hotel  belonged,  nor  was  it  simply  inclination  that  made  her  an  artist. 
A  governess,  perhaps?  That  distinguished  air  and  noble  expression, 
which  struck  all  who  saw  her,  might  equally  have  graced  one  of  the  well- 
educated  class  who  suffer  so  much  of  the  world's  contumely,  meriting  all 
its  respect  and  consideration ;  but  in  this  instance  the  fact  was  not  so. 
She  was  as  well-bom  as  the  Comte  de  Montrichard,  under  whose  roof 
she  now  lived,  and  ought  to  have  been  more  richly  endowed  than  either 
of  his  daughters,  but  Fortune's  wheel  had  long  been  sweeping  downward 
in  her  father's  bouse,  and  now  she  was  as  poor  as  if  she  never  had  other 
prospect  in  life  than  that  of  gaining  her  existence  by  the  labour  of  hand 
or  brain.  To  pass  every  available  nour  in  studies  which  were  prosecuted 
in  the  hope  of  their  being  one  day  remunerative,  was,  then,  a  necessity  of 
her  position  firom  which  she  had  not  shrunk,  though  her  direct  purpose 
was  not  yet  avowed. 

With  a  light  step  the  self-elected  artist  traversed  the  court-yard  of  the 
Hdtel  Montrichard,  turning  aside  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  to 
enter  a  narrow  passage  which  led  to  a  suite  of  apartments  on  the  ground- 
floor.  The  first  and  second  rooms  were  untenanted,  but  in  the  third  she 
found  the  person  whom  she  was  evidently  seeking. 

He  was  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  features  careworn  but 
handsome.  He  was  seated  at  a  table  with  his  head  resting  on  one  hand ; 
he  held  a  pen  in  the  other,  and  was  looking  steadfastly  before  him  when 
the  young  lady  entered,  meditating  apparently  on  what  he  should  say 
next  in  the  half- written  letter  which  occupied  him.  There  was  so  much 
resemblance  between  the  two  that  few  would  have  found  any  difficulty 
in  ptonoundng  them  father  and  daughter. 

At  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  girl  the  troubled  expression  disappeared, 
and  a  gleam  of  pleasure  lit  up  his  face. 

^'  I  am  glad  you  are  come,^  he  said ;  "you  have  given  a  long  day  to 
your  favourite  pursuit.'* 

"  It  did  not  seem  long  to  me,  I  assure  you,"  was  the  smiling  reply. 
<<  I  was  quite  surprised  when  I  heard  the  signal  for  leaving  off  work.^ 

^  And  what  have  you  been  painting  to-day?*  ' 

''  Oh,  I  have  begun  a  new  picture :  a  portrait  after  Raffiielle.  Give 
2n«  the  portfolio,  Justine.    There !     How  do  you  Hke  that  ?" 


""^m 
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"Very  much  indeed.  You  haye  improved  wonderfully.  Whose  is 
the  portrait  ?'* 

**  That  of  a  friend  of  Rafiaelle ;  Count  Balthasar  CaetigUcme.'' 

"  Ah!  I  remember :  the  author  of  the  '  Cortigknow'  And  what  nade 
you  choose  that  famous  man  for  your  subject  ?** 

"  In  the  first  place,  because  it  is  such  a  fine,  noble  head ;  in  the  neit 
——Can't  you  guess  the  reason  ?** 

*<  An  ambitious  one,  perhaps.    Because  the  original  is  by  Rafifaelle?'* 

"  That,  of  course,  had  something  to  do  with  it^  but  it  did  not  quite 
determine  me.** 

"  What  was  it,  then  ?" 

'*  Look  in  that  glass,  papa,  and  then  you  will  diwover." 

^'  Flatterer !  I  have  no  claim  to  such  a  face  as  this." 

^'  To  me  it  appears  very  like  yours.  Especially  when  you  are 
thoughtful." 

The  father's  countenance  changed. 
Yes,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  that  may  help  the  resemblance.     The  un- 
>y,  my  child,  have  always  something  in  common." 
^he  daughter's  eyes  filled  with  tears :  she  took  her  father's  hand  and 
pressed  it  earnestly.     Then,  replacing  the  picture  in  the  portfolio,  she 
told  Justine  to  take  it  to  her  room. 

When  the  bonne  was  gone*  she  turned  to  her  father. 

''Has  anything  happened  to-day P  You  seemed  sadder  than  usual 
when  I  first  saw  you." 

"  No,  Bianca,  there  is  no  change :  but  that,  in  itself,  is  cause  enough 
for  increased  sadness.  The  longer  our  uncertain  position  lasts  the  worse 
it  becomes." 

"  But  is  it  so  very  hopeless  ?** 

''  Are  we  not  quite  dependent  p  Montrichard  has  given  us  house* 
room :  he  would  do  more  if  I  permitted;  his  purse  might  be  at  my  com- 
mand ;  but  such  assistance  must  not  be  thougnt  of.  I  could  not  borrow, 
even  from  my  best  friend,  without  the  prospect  of  repayment.  Little 
hope  is  there  of  my  doing  that  I  Is  not  all  gone  ?  Wnat  have  we  that 
we  can  call  our  own  ?    Am  I  not  a  becfgar  ?" 

Monsieur  de  Gournay  rose  and  paced  the  apartment  with  quick  steps. 
So  much  bitterness  was  in  his  tone,  so  deep  a  gloom  had  settled  on  his 
brow,  that  Bianca  forebore,  for  the  instant,  to  speak.  Aflter  a  few  hsaty 
turns  he  paused;  his  eye  fell  on  his  daughter  as  she  anxiously  watched 
him ;  the  look  of  affection,  which  the  remembrance  o£  his  misfortunes 
had  banished,  returned  again,  and  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  I  was  wrong,  Biaoca,"  he  said,  *'  to  distress  yo%  though  it  was  of 
you  more  than  of  myself  that  I  was  thinking." 

''  And  if  you  thought  of  me,  my  dear  father,  why  not  have  thought 
more  cheerfully  ?  You  said  we  had  nothing  that  we  could  call  our  own. 
Oh  yes,  we  have.  Health  is  ours — mine,  at  least— and  energy,  and 
will.     Surely  all  is  not  lost  while  these  remain  !" 

''  How  can  they  avail  us,  my  child,  without  opportunity  ?" 

'<  Kot  if  we  wait,  expecting  always,  attempting  nothing.  Opportunity 
neyer  comes  to  the  idle." 

^'True,  Bianca,  but  even  those  who  seek  it  are  often  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Here,  for  instance,  is  the  answer  I  received  this  morning 
firom  the  minister  to  whom  I  offered  my  services.  I  was  willing  to  go  to 
Algeria,  to  the  remote  colonies,  anywhere  for  employment    My  request 
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18  refused,  though  the  man  of  whom  I  asked  it  kaows  me  veil — knows 
better  than  any  one  of  what  I  am  capable." 

*<Ah,  I  am  gktd  to  hear  this !" 

^'  Bianca  1" 

"  The  minister's  consent  to  joor  appfiestioD  aiight  hare  invohred  oar 
separation  :  a  fttal  cHmate  m^ht  have  beea  your  destinj.  Bat  it  was 
not  of  you,  dearest  father,  that  I  was  speaking  when  I  said  that  oppor- 
tunity never  eame  to  the  idle.  Do  I  not  know  your  perseverance — am  I 
not  the  daily  witness  of  your  endeavours  ?" 

*'  Of  whom,  then,  my  child,  if  not  of  me  ?" 

"  Father— of  myself!" 

<<  Of  yomrselfy  Bianca  ?  To  be  idle — that  is  to  say,  not  to  vrork  for  a 
living — is  a  condition  which  allows,  in  your  case,  of  no  alternative. 
There  must  be  no  worii  for  yoo^  my  darling  child  I" 

*'  And  why  not,  papa  ?"  asked  Bianca,  gently. 

*'  Because  I  know  of  none  which  is  fitting  for  you  to  engage  in — you, 
noble  on  both  sides,  so  deficateiy  nurtured,  one  who  might  be  the  wile  of 
the  first  person  in  the  land !     And  you  to  talk  of  work !" 

^  I  have  heard,  papa,"  returned  Bianca,  ardily  smiling,  ^that  greater 
people  than  I  have  been  forced  to  work.  Remember  the  story  you  have 
oftcni  told  me  about  my  great-uncle.  Monsieur  de  Pommeraye.  When  he 
was  in  London — you  always  laughed  when*you  spoke  of  it--iie  not  only 
kept  a  little  shop  where  he  sold  snuff,  bat  actually  made  the  boxes 
to  hold  it.  And  yet  he  was  a  Marquis,  and  a  grand  seignear !  Ma- 
dame de  Pommeraye,  too,  a  fine  lady,  one  of  the  dames  (taiour  of  the 
queen,  made  money  by  her  embroidery." 

*'  You  forget,  Bianca,  that  they  were  emigrants,  living  in  m  foreign 
country,  where  nobody  knew  who  or  what  troy  really  were.  Ib  Paris 
the  case  is  toij  difierent.  Could  I  become  a  snuff-merchant,  or  you 
take  in  needlework?  We  must  be  poor,  indeed,  when  we  are  broi^lht 
to  that  pass." 

''I  had  no'soeh  idea,  papa.  Somedring  a  fitde  mose  respectable  was 
in  my  thoughts.'^  She  paused  for  a  moownt,  and  then  sdded,  in  an 
altered  tone :  **  You  know,  dearest  father,  how  you  have  educated  me, 
sparing  no  acquirement  that  I  was  capable  of  refbdiing.  If  I  am  skilled 
in  music,  if  I  have  a  knowledge  of  more  than  one  kngoage,  if  I  have 
attained  some  proficiency  in  painting — and  you  and  others  have  given  me 
credit  for  no  less^-do  I  not  owe  my  ability  to  your  care  and  kindness? 
These  accomplishments  pass  for  sonsethxng  in  the  world — ^the  world  firom 
which  our  altered  fortunes  have  driven  us — ^when  they  serve  only  to 
adorn  their  poesessor ;  bat  when  they  can  render  some  mtle  aid  towards 
the  one  sole  object  of  a  gratefol  daughter's  hopes  and  wishes,  iheo, 
dearest  fother,  their  usefolnesa  pleads  in  their  fovour;  to  neglect  the 

2»portanity  wlucfa  they  offer  is  not  only  to  be  idle  but  nnfol.  I  have 
ought  of  this  long  and  deeply.  It  »  my  vocation,  more  than  soy 
other,  to  be  a  painter.  Not  fw  aaausement,  but  for  profit,  have  I  gone 
daily  to  the  Ijonvre  nnce  we  came  here.  Saffer  me^  dearest  filher,  to 
won  in  this  way  for  our  mutual  goodl" 

Monsieur  de  Goumay  tenderly  embraced  his  dsoghter. 
"  Not  yet,"  he  mwrmored — ^^notyet.    I  have  one  reeooroelefk.  When 
that  foils,  Bianca,  your  noUe  mspiratioii  umj  be  our  guide!** 


OVINGDEAN  GRANGE. 

A  TALE  OP  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS* 

By  W.  Haebisok  Aiwswoeth,  Esq. 


JOHN  HABERGEON. 
I. 

A  YIBW  FROH  AH  OLD  BARROW  ON  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS. 

Father  spot  than  this  cannot  be  found  amidst  the  whole  range  of  the 
Seuth  Downs — nor  one  commanding  more  delightful  views. 

Look  at  it  and  judge. 

It  is  the  rounded  summit  of  a  hill ;  or,  to  speak  with  gpreater  precision, 
the  mid-summit  of  a  series  of  soft  bosomy  eminences,  springing  from  a 
hilly  ridge,  that  trends  towards  the  coast,  and  rises  and  falls  smoothly 
ana  gently  in  its  course,  like  the  waves  of  a  slightly  agitated  sea.  The 
lovely  mount  is  covered  with  short  elastic  sward,  redolent  of  thyme  and 
other  sweet-smelling  herbs,  and  is  crowned  by  an  ancient  bowl-shaped 
Sritish  barrow,  on  the  bank  of  which  we  will  seat  ourselves,  and  look 
around. 

How  pleasing  is  the  prospect !  how  fresh  the  air  that  visits  us !  No 
breeze  so  fine  and  invigorating  as  that  of  these  Sussex  downs  ;  no  turf  so 
springy  to  the  foot  as  their  smooth  greensward.  A  flock  of  larks  flies  past 
us,  and  a  cloud  of  mingled  rooks  and  starlings  wheels  overhead.  Mark  yon 
little  T-shaped  cuttings  on  the  slope  below  us — those  are  the  snares  set 
by  the  shepherds  for  the  delicious  wheatear — our  English  ortolan.  The 
fairies  still  haunt  this  spot,  and  hold  their  midnight  revels  upon  it,  as  yon 
dark-green  rings  certify.  The  common  folk  hereabouts  term  the  good 
people**  Pharisees,"  and  style  those  emerald  circles  " hag- tracks :"  why, 
vre  care  not  to  inquire.  Enough  for  us,  the  fairies  are  not  altogether  gone. 
A  smooth,  soft  carpet  is  here  spread  out  for  Oberon  and  Titania  and  their 
attendant  elves  to  dance  upon  by  moonlight;  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
mushrooms  to  form  tables  for  Puck's  banquets. 

Own  that  no  hills  can  be  more  beautiful  than  these  South  Downs. 
They  may  want  height,  boldness,  grandeur,  sublimity  ;  they  possess  not 
forest,  rock,  torrent,  or  ravine ;  but  they  have  gentleness,  softness,  and 
other  endearing  attributes.  We  will  not  attempt  to  delineate  the  slight 
but  infinite  varieties  of  form  and  aspect  that  distinguish  one  hill  from  its 
neighbour;  for  though  a  strong  family  likeness  marks  them  all,  each 

*  Bight  of  TraMkUUm  reserved, 
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down  has  an  individual  character.     Regarded  in  combination  with  each 
other,  the  high  ranges  form  an  exquisite  picture. 

Contemplation  of  such  a  scene  soothes  rather  than  excites,  and 
inspires  only  feelings  of  placid  enjoyment.  We  are  called  upon  for  no 
violent  emotion.  We  are  not  required  to  admire  nature  in  her  wildest 
and  most  savage  aspect.  We  have  a  peaceful  landscape  before  us,  of  a  pri- 
mitive character,  and  possessing  accompaniments  of  pastoral  life.  Yonder 
is  the  shepherd,  with  crook  and  dog,  watching  his  flock  browse  on  the 
thymy  slopes — the  unequalled  sheep  of  the  South  Downs,  remember.  At 
our  feet  lies  a  well-cultivated  valley,  with  broad  patches  of  turnip  and 
mangel  on  one  side,  and  a  large  stubble-field  on  the  other,  where  the 
ploughman  with  his  yoke  of  patient  oxen  is  at  work.  In  this  valley  you 
may  note  a  farm -shed  and  a  sheepfold,  with  rows  of  haystacks  and  corn- 
stacks  at  various  points,  evidencing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  front  of 
us  is  the  British  Channel.  A  burst  of  sunshine  illumines  the  tall  white 
cliffs  on  the  east,  and  gleams  upon  the  far-ofF  lighthouse.  That  pharos  is 
on  Beachy  Head.  On  the  near  height  overlooking  the  sea  stands  a 
windmill,  while  a  solitary  barn  forms  a  landmark  on  that  distant  hill. 
Altogether,  a  charming  picture.   But  we  have  not  yet  fiiily  examined  it. 

The  beauteous  hill,  on  the  brow  of  which  we  are  seated,  has  neces- 
sarily a  valley  on  either  side.  On  the  right,  and  immediately  beneath  us, 
is  a  pretty  little  village,  nestling  amid  a  grove  of  trees,  above  whose  tops 
you  may  discern  the  tower  of  a  small,  grey  old  diurch.  With  this 
village  we  trust  to  make  you  more  intimately  acquainted  by-and-by. 
It  is  Ovingdean.  On  the  left,  and  nearer  the  sea,  you  may  diseera 
another,  and  considerably  larger  village  than  Ovingdean,  almost  as  [HC- 
turesque  as  the  latter,  and  possessing  a  grey,  antique  church  at  its 
northern  extremity.     This  second  village  is  Rottingdean. 

Behind  us,  and  around  us  on  every  side,  save  towards  the  sea,  aze 
downs — downs  with  patches  of  purple  heather  or  grey  gorse  clothing 
their  sides— downs  with  small  holts  within  their  coombs,  partially  culti- 
vated, or  perfectly  bare — everywhere  downs. 

Pleasant  it  is  where  we  sit  to  watch  the  clouds  chase  each  other 
across  the  valleys,  up  the  hill -side,  over  the  hill-top,  then  losing  them 
for  a  while,  behold  them  again  on  a  more  distant  eminence,  producing 
in  their  passage  exquisite  effects  of  light  and  shade.  Meet  emblem 
those  fleeting  clouds  of  our  own  quick  passage  to  eternity. 

Smiling,  and  sunny,  and  joy-inspiring  are  the  downs  now ;  but  at  times 
they  have  a  graver  aspect.  Ere  cockcrow  at  earliest  dawn,  or  at  the 
midnight  hour,  they  have  a  solemn  and  mysterious  look,  and  seem, 
like  the  Sphynx,  to  mutter  secrets  of  the  Past.  Of  most  other  places  in 
the  land  the  ancient  features  are  changed,  disfigured,  or  wholly  obli- 
terated ;  but  the  old  visage  of  the  Sussex  Downs  is  unaltered.  It  is  the 
same  as  when  the  Celtic  Britons  held  their  funeral  ceremonies  on  this 
green  mount;  as  when  the  warlike  Romans  made  their  camps  upoa 
yonder  neighbouring  hill ;  as  when  our  Saxon  ancestors  dwelt  in  those 
secluded  valleys,  and  gave  names  to  them  which  we  still  retain.  Wbat 
wonder  that  such  ancient  hills — ancient,  but  endowed  with  perpetual 
youth — should  sometimes  discourse  of  the  great  people  they  have  known ! 
what  wonder  when  the  scene  is  the  same  that  the  shades  of  the  mighty 
departed  should  sometimes  revisit  the  theatre  of  their  earthly  actions ! 
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Before  qaittiDg  our  seat  on  this  old  tumulus,  let  us  hear  what  de« 
lightful  Gilbert  White  has  to  [say  about  the  district :  **  Though  I  have 
now  travelled  the  Sussex  Downs  upwards  of  thirty  years/'  writes  this 
charming  natural  historian,  *'  yet  I  still  investigate  that  chain  of  ma- 
jestic mountains  with  fresh  admiration  year  by  year,  and  think  I  see 
new  beauties  every  time  I  traverse  it.  Mr.  Ray  was  so  ravished  with  the 
prospect  Irom  Plumpton  Plain  near  Lewes,  that  he  mentions  those  scenes 
m  his  *  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  works  of  Creation'  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction, and  thinks  them  equal  to  anything  he  had  seen  in  the  finest  parts 
of  Ean^.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  there  is  something  peculiarly 
sweet  and  amusing  in  the  shapely  figured  aspect  of  chalk  hills  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  stone,  which  are  rugged,  broken,  abrupt,  and  shape- 
less. Perhaps  I  may  be  singular  in  my  opinion,  and  not  so  happy  as  to 
convey  to  you  the  same  idea;  but  I  never  contemplate  these  mountains 
without  thinking  I  perceive  somewhat  analogous  to  growth  in  their 
gentle  swellings  and  smooth  fungus-like  protuberances,  their  fluted  sides^ 
and  regular  hollows  and  slopes,  that  carry  at  once  the  air  of  vegetative 
dilatation  and  expansion.  Or,  was  there  ever  a  time  when  these  immense 
masses  of  calcareous  matter  were  thrown  into  fermentation  by  some  ad- 
▼entitioiis  moisture ;  were  raised  and  leavened  into  such  shapes  by  some 
plastic  power ;  and  so  made  to  swell  and  heave  their  broad  backs  into 
the  sky  so  much  above  the  less  animated  clay  of  the  wild  below  ?' 

With  all  our  admiration  of  the  amiable  author  of  the  "  Natural  His- 
tory of  Selbome,"  we  are  not  disposed  to  regard  our  South  Downs  in  the 
light  of  vegetable  productions  or  chemical  fermentations ;  but  we  leave 
the  solution  of  the  question  to  the  geologist. 

And  now  let  us  descend  to  Ovingdean,  which  lies  at  our  feet. 


II. 
ovnoDXijr  gbanob  in  tbb  tiab  sixxbezt  hundbid  axd  nrrr-oznB. 

Since  the  year  1651  hot  slight  change  has  taken  place  in  the  general 
aspect  of  the  sequestered  little  village  of  Ovingdean  ( Offtngas  deu^  in 
Suon),  sttuated  in  a  charming  dene,  or  woody  valley,  amidst  the  South 
Downs,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  coast. 

During  the  two  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the  date  assigned  to 
our  story,  the  habitations  of  this  secluded  little  village,  which,  notwith- 
fltending  its  contiguity  to  the  queen  of  watering-places,  Brighton,  seems 
•till  quite  out  of  the  world,  have  scarcely — with  one  important  exception, 
namely,  the  modem  mansion  known  as  Ovingdean  House — increased  in 
nomher,  or  consequence.  Indeed,  the  Grange,  which,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Mventeenth  century,  was  the  principal  residence  of  the  place,  is  not  only 
greatly  reduced  in  size,  but  has  entirely  lost  its  original  and  distinctive 
character.  Still,  regarded  without  reference  to  &e  past,  Ovingdean 
Grange,  as  it  now  appears,  is  a  feir-proportioned,  cheerful-looking  domi^ 
ciky  and  with  its  white  walls  and  pleasant  garden,  fall  of  arbutuses^ 
lanresdnes,  holms,  and  roses,  o£Pers  a  very  fiavourable  specimen  of  a  Sussex 
finrm-house.  In  one  respect,  and  that  by  no  means  an  immaterial  one, 
tbe  existing  Grange  far  surpasses  its  predecessor ;  namely,  in  the  magn»- 
tude  and  convenient  arrangements  of  its  farm-yard,  as  well  as  in  the 
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{  number  of  its  barns,  oow-honses,  and  oth»  ootbmldings,  all  of  which  are 

t  upon  a  scale  never  dreamed  of  in  the  olden  time. 

Bat  as  it  is  with  the  ancient  house  that  we  have  now  to  do,  we  most 
ttideavour  to  give  some  notion  of  it.  Even  in  1651,  Ovingdean  Grange 
was  old,  having  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Constructed 
of  red  brick,  chequered  with  diamonds,  formed  of  other  bricks,  giaied, 
and  of  darker  hue,  mingled  with  flints,  it  seemed  destined  to  endure  for 

I  ag^>  aiid  presented  a  very  striking  frontage,  owing  to  the  bold  pro- 

jections of  its  bay-windows  with  their  stone  posts  and  lintels,  its  deep 
arched  portal  with  a  stone  escutcheon  above  it,  emblazoned  with  the 
arms  of  the  Maunsels,  at  that  time  its  possessors,  its  stone  quoins  and 
cornices,  its  carved  gables,  its  high  roof,  covered  with  tiles  encrusted 
with  orange-tawny  mosses  and  lichens,  and  its  triple  clusters  of  tall  and 
ornamented  chimney-shafts. 

Old  Oving^ean  Grange  did  not  want  a  rookery.  In  a  fine  grove  of 
elms,  occupying  part  of  the  valley  towards  the  south,  a  large  colony  of 
these  aristocratic  birds  had  taken  up  their  quarters.  Nor  must  we 
omit  to  mention  that  many  of  the  trees,  in  the  upper  branches  of  which 
the  rooks'  nests  might  be  seen,  had  attained  a  girth  and  altitude  not  a 
little  remarkable,  considering  their  proximity  to  the  sea.  It  has  been 
already  intimated  that  the  ancient  farm-yard  was  neither  so  extensive  nor 
so  well  arranged  as  its  successor,  but  it  possessed  one  of  those  famous  old 
circular  dovecots,  which  used  to  be  the  pride  of  a  Sussex  country-house, 
and  which,  before  pigeon-matches  were  introduced,  never  fuled  to  supply 
the  family  table  with  a  savoury  pie  or  a  roast.  At  the  rear  of  the  house 
was  a  garden,  walled  round,  and  laid  out  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  with 

?arterres  and  terraces ;  and  beyond  it  was  an  orchard  full  of  fruit-trees, 
ligher  up  on  the  down  was  a  straggling  little  holt,  or  thicket,  the  trees 
of  which,  by  their  stunted  growth  and  distorted  shapes,  manifested  the 
influence  of  the  sea-breezes.  When  we  have  mentioned  a  small  paiis-like 
enclosure,  having  a  ring  fence  of  low  trees,  and  displaying  within  its  area 
a  few  venerable  hawthorns,  ancient  denizens  of  the  downs,  we  shall  have 
particularised  all  the  domains  of  old  Ovingdean  Grange. 

The  little  village  of  Ovingdean  consisted  then,  as  now,  of  a  few  neatly- 
kept  cottages,  clustered  like  beehives  near  the  mansion,  some  three  or  four 
in  the  valley,  but  the  most  part  amongst  the  trees  on  the  side  of  the 
eastern  down.  These  cottages  were  tenanted  by  the  bailiff,  the  hosband- 
men,  shepherds,  and  other  hinds  employed  at  the  Grange. 

But  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  place,  and  one  by  which  it  is  hap* 
pily  yet  distinguished,  was  the  church.  Scarce  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
Grange,  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  escarpment,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
dene,  and  on  a  green  and  gentle  declivity,  stood,  and  stiU  stands,  the 
reverend  little  pile.  Grey  and  old  was  Ovingrdean  church  at  the  time 
of  our  story,  for  its  architecture  is  Norman  and  Early  English,  bat 
it  is  upwaids  of  two  centuries  older  now,  and  somewhat  greyer  in 
consequence,  though  Time  has  dealt  kindly  with  it,  and  has  touched 
it  with  a  hand  so  loving  and  tender,  that  if  he  has  robbed  it  of  aug^ht, 
he  has  only  added  to  its  beauty.  Peace  rests  upon  the  antique  little 
fane,  and  breathes  from  out  its  hoary  walls.  Peace  rests  upon  the  grassy 
mounds  and  carefully-tended  tombs  lying  within  its  quiet  precincts.  J^^o* 
thing  more  hushed,  more  sequestered,  more  winningly  and  unobtruaiTely 
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beanttfol,  ean  be  conoeived  than  this  simple  village  churchyard*  The 
grey  old  walls  that  surround  it,  and  shut  it  in  like  a  garden,  the  trees 
that  shade  it,  and  completely  shelter  the  holy  edifice  on  the  north, 
give  it  a  peculiar  air  of  privacy  and  tranquillity^  Subdued  by  the  calming 
influences  of  the  spot,  the  heart  becomes  melted,  the  thoughts  soar 
heavenward.     Truly,  a  quiet  resting-place  after  the  turmoil  of  life. 

Nor  will  the  devotional  feelings  inspired  by  a  pause  within  these 
hallowed  precincts  be  lessened  by  an  entrance  into  the  sacred  edifice  itself; 
for  there,  if  you  love  simplicity,  you  shall  find  it ;  there  you  shall  behold 
a  primitive  little  village  church,  without  ornament,  yet  possessing  the 
richest  ornament  in  the  absence  of  all  decorative  artifice ;  lacking  not  the 
graces  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  as  dbplayed  in  the  rounded  arches 
dividing  its  nave  from  the  chancel,  and  elsewhere  in  the  structure ;  there, 
nothing  shall  disturb  your  religious  train  of  thought ;  there,  you  shall 
find  a  rustic  congregation,  and  shall  listen  to  rustic  voices  chanting  the 
holy  hymn ;  and  above  all,  you  shall  hear  our  Church's  noble  service 
well  and  worthily  performed,  and  shall  have  good  ghostly  council  from  a 
good  man's  lips. 

Though  sufiicing  for  the  thinly-peopled  parish  in  which  it  stands,  the 
dimensions  of  Ovingdean  church  are  modest  enough,  the  nave  and 
chancel,  taken  together,  being  little  larger  than  those  of  many  a  private 
chapel.  Aisles  it  has  none,  though  it  may  once  have  possessed  a  south 
wing,  marks  of  an  arch  being  still  discernible  on  the  external  wall  on  this 
side  of  the  edifice  ;  the  roof  is  open,  and  crossed  and  supported  by  stout 
beams  of  oak  ;  and  the  low  square  western  tower,  entered  from  within, 
serves  the  joint  purposes  of  vestiary  and  belfry.  We  should  prefer  the 
true  colour  of  the  stone  and  timber  to  whitewash,  but  the  latter,  at  all 
events,  is  clean  and  cheerful  to  look  upon,  and  serves  to  display  the  many 
hatchments  and  marble  tablets  reared  against  the  walls.  Over  the  screen 
separating  the  nave  from  the  cliancel  may  be  read  these  comforting 
words :  ''  Come  unto  me  aU  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden^  and 
I  mU  ffive  you  rest  J'  Together  with  this  verse  from  the  Psalms,  well 
suited  to  the  place :  *^  This  ^shaU  be  my  rest  for  ever :  here  will  I  dwells 
for  I  have  a  delight  therein.^* 

But  though  we  love  the  old  pile,  we  must  not  linger  within  it  too 
long,  but  go  forth  into  its  quiet  churchyard,  now  basking  in  sunshine, 
and  visited  by  the  sweet  and  delicate  air  of  the  downs.  If  there  be  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  skies,  it  seems  to  seek  out  this  favoured  spot ; 
while,  when  the  rain  descends  here,  it  falls  gently  as  the  tears  of  a 
mourner.  Would  you  see,  ere  we  pass  out  by  the  arched  gateway  leading 
to  the  rectory,  two  relics  of  two  centuries  ago  ?  you  may  perceive  them 
in  yon  pair  of  decayed  elder-trees,  whose  hoar,  gnarled,  corrugated 
trunks^  and  fantastically  twisted  branches,  flung  out  like  huge  antlers, 
have  but  little  vitality  about  them,  and  yet  are  deservedly  spared  for 
their  age  and  picturesque  appearance. 

Where  the  present  cheerful  and  commodious  parsonage-house  now 
stands,  stood,  in  earlier  days,  a  small  monastic-looking  structure,  of 
higher  antiquity  even  than  the  Grange ;  and  this  time-honoured  edifice, 
ail  traces  of  which,  except  some  portions  of  its  garden  walls,  have  dis- 
appeared, had  served  as  an  abiding-place  for  many  successive  pastors  of 
the  neighbouring  church. 
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But  alas !  in  the  unhappy  and  distracted  times  of  which  we  propose  to 
treat,  this  little  manse  sheltered  no  minister  of  our  Church.  A  wofid 
change  had  come  over  it.  The  good  pastor,  who  for  years  had  dwelt  theie^ 
honoured  and  beloved  by  all  who  pro6ted  by  his  teaching ;  who  was  piouS| 
charitable,  tolerant,  and  irreproachable  in  conduct ;  this  excellent  man, 
with  whom  no  fault  could  be  found,  save  that  he  was  a  firm  and  consistent 
supporter  of  the  established  Church  of  England,  and  a  resolute  maintainor 
of  its  tenets  and  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  was  deprived  of  his  benefiee, 
driven  from  his  dwelling,  and  no  longer  permitted  to  exercise  his 
sacred  functions  within  those  walls  where  his  voice  had  so  often  been 
heard.  The  Reverend  Ardiugly  Beard,  for  so  was  named  this  sufferer 
in  a  good  cause,  bore  his  own  crosses  without  a  murmur,  but  be 
ceased  not  to  deplore  the  fallen  state  of  the  Church,  now  become  a 
prey  to  ravening  wolves.  When  condemned  as  an  obstinate  and  in- 
curable  prelatist  and  malignant,  and  dispossessed  of  his  church  and  living, 
he  had  the  additional  grief  and  mortification  of  finding  his  place  occu^ed 
by  the  Reverend  Master  Increase  Micklegifb  (as  the  latter  chose  to  style 
himself  though  his  real  name  was  Zaccheus  Stonegall),  an  Independent 
minister,  and  a  zealous  expounder  of  his  own  doctrines,  but  whom  Mr. 
Beard  regarded  as  a  hypocrite,  and  highly  dangerous  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  some  while  flock. 

But  the  dispossessed  clergyman  did  not  retire  altoge^er  from  the  aoene 
of  his  labours,  though  prevented  from  continuing  them  as  heretofore.  He 
obtained  an  asylum  at  the  Grange,  with  its  owner  and  his  assured  and 
sympathising  friend,  the  royalist  Colonel  Wolston  Maunsel.  For  many 
years  a  widower,  the  good  pastor  had  found  solace  in  the  compaaionsfaip 
and  affectionate  attentions  of  the  only  child  left  him,  his  daughter  Dolda. 
At  the  time  of  his  suspension  from  his  religious  functions,  which  unhappy 
event  occurred  about  four  years  before  the  date  of  our  story,  Dncia 
Beard  had  just  reached  her  Bfteenth  spring,  and  though  she  felt  the 
blow  at  the  moment  with  as  much  acuteness  as  her  father,  yet  with  the 
happy  elasticity  of  youth  she  speedily  shook  off  its  effects,  and  regained 
her  wonted  buoyancy  of  spirit.  In  sooth,  there  was  not  much  to  msike 
her  regret  the  change  of  abode.  Apartments  were  assigned  to  her  fether 
and  herself  at  the  Grange,  where  they  might  dwell  as  retired  as  they 

E leased,  and  in  order  to  remove  any  sense  of  dependence  on  the  part  of 
is  reverend  guest.  Colonel  Maunsel  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  hm 
domestic  chaplain.  Thus,  though  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  fine 
and  imprisonment,  to  preach  to  his  somewhile  flock  in  public,  or  even  to 
perform  the  church-service  covertly,  our  good  clergyman  was  enabled  to 
address  in  private  such  as  were  not  backsliders  or  apostates,  and  prevent 
them  from  wavering  in  the  true  faith.  Greatly  beholden,  therefore,  did 
the  worthy  man  feel  to  him  who,  under  Providence,  afforded  an  asylum, 
fraught  with  so  many  advantages  to  himself  and  his  dearly  beloved  child. 
In  all  respects  Dulcia  Beard  merited  her  father's  love.  A  gentler, 
sweeter  disposition  than  hers  could  not  be  found;  purer  and  higher  ^in- 
<nples  than  she  possessed  never  existed  in  female  bosom.  As  she  grew 
towards  womanhood  her  personal  charms  became  more  fully  developed. 
Soft  and  delicate  in  mould,  her  features  expressed  in  every  line  the 
amiability  and  g^oodness  of  her  nature.  Impossible  to  doubt  the  candour 
of  her  clear,  blue,  earnest  eyes.    Equally  impossible  to  misonderstand  the 
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serenity  of  her  marble  brow,  or  the  composure  of  her  classic  coantenanoe. 
Cahn  was  her  oounteoance,  but  not  cold ;  classic  were  her  features  in 
form,  bat  with  nothing  rigorous  in  their  outline.  If  her  features  corre- 
sponded with  her  nature,  so  did  her  person  correspond  with  her  features. 
Graceful  in  the  highest  degree,  her  figure  was  tall,  and  of  exquisite  sym- 
metry. Her  manner  was  entirely  unsophisticated,  and  captivating  m>m 
its  Yery  simplicity.  The  very  reverse  of  a  modish  gentlewoman  was 
Dulda  Beard,  and  owed  none  of  her  attractions  to  art.  Whether  any 
other  image  beside  that  of  her  father  had  found  a  place  within  that 
gentle  bosom,  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed. 

Colonel  Wolston  Maunsel  of  Ovingdean  Grange  has  been  described 
as  a  Boyalisti  but  his  description  of  himself,  ''that  he  was  a  Cavalier  to 
the  backbone,"  would  be  more  correct.  Colonel  Maunsel  hated  the  rebeb 
and  Roundheads  and  the  whole  Republican  party,  civil,  military,  and 
religions,  as  he  hated  poison ;  but  if  he  had  a  special  object  of  aversion  it 
was  Noll  CromwelL  The  ezeeutiou  of  Charles  deepened  the  colonel's  ani- 
mosity towards  the  regicides,  and  after  the  direful  tragedy  of  Whitehall, 
he  assumed  a  mourning  habit,  vowing  never  to  put  it  off  till  the  death 
of  the  martyred  monarch  should  be  fully  avenged  upon  his  murderers. 

Colonel  Maunsel  was  descended  from  a  good  old  Sussex  family;  the 
branch  he  belonged  to  having  settled  at  Ovingdean.  Though  not  brought 
up  to  the  profession  of  arms,  but  rather  from  habit  and  position  disposed 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  country  squire,  our  loyal  gentleman,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  alarmed  by  the  imminence  of  the  crisis,  and  instigated 
by  his  own  strong  Cavalier  feelings,  had  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  hioi 
to  abandon  a  home  he  delighted  in,  together  with  a  wife  whom  he  passion- 
ately loved,  and  join  the  standard  of  the  king.  For  several  years  Wolston 
Maunsel  served  under  Prince  Rupert,  and  uiared  in  the  victories  as  well 
as  in  the  defeats  of  that  great,  though  somewhat  rash,  commander.  He 
£raght  at  the  famous  battle  of  Edgehill,  where  Rupert's  matchless  cavabr 
did  sudi  signal  execution  upon  the  Parliamentarians,  at  Lansdown  Hilly 
and  at  Cha^grave  Field ;  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Bristol  and  Bolton, 
at  the  important  but  ilUstarred  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  and  at  Ledbuiy, 
after  which  engagement  he  obtained  from  the  Prince  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  Colonel  MaunseFs  last  appearance  on  the  battle- 
fi^  was  at  Naseby,  where  his  regiment  was  completely  cut  to  pieces  br 
Fairfio,  and  he  himself  severely  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  Wittt 
other  captives  he  was  sent  by  the  victorious  Pariiamentary  leaders  to  the 
castle  of  Chester,  and  detained  long  enough  there  to  shatter  his  health. 
Heavy  fines  were  inflicted  upon  him,  which  greatly  impoverished  his 
estates,  but  after  nearly  a  year's  confinement  he  was  released,  and  retired 
to  his  residence  at  Ovingdean,  where  we  have  found  hm. 

But  other  calamities,  besides  defeat  and  loss  of  property,  had  befallen 
the  unfortunate  cavalier.  During  the  time  of  hb  immurement  within 
Chester  Castle,  his  beloved  wife^  who  was  not  permitted  to  share  her  hus- 
band's captivity,  had  died  from  grief  and  anxiety.  An  only  son,  then  just 
sixteen,  was,  however,  left  him.  Had  the  Civil  War  continued,  this  high- 
spirited  youth,  who  inherited  all  his  father's  principles  of  loyalty,  and 
hated  the  republicans  as  heartily  as  his  fiither,  would  have  followed  in 
the  old  Cavalier's  footsteps;  but  when  Colonel  Maunsel  was  set  free,  the 
sfcragglo  was  well-nigh  over,  the  Royalist  party  was  crushed  for  the  timsi^ 
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and  did  not  rally  again  for  nearly  five  years,  when  Charles  the  Second 
was  crowned  at  Scone,  and  entered  England  at  the  head  of  a  small       j 
army,  with  the  fntile  hope,  as  it  proved,  of  conqaering  his  rebellious 
kingdom. 

Then  it  was  that  Clavering  Maunsel,  who  by  this  time  had  be- 
come a  remarkably  handsome  young  man  of  one-and-twenty,  and  was 
as  eager  for  the  firay  as  a  war-horse  stirred  by  the  trumpet,  was  despatched 
by  the  colonel  to  aid  the  youthful  monarch.  If  his  father  had  tried  to  . 
restrain  the  young  Cavalier,  the  attempt  would  have  been  ineffectoal; 
but  the  loyal  old  colonel  did  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  he  com-> 
manded  him  to  go ;  gave  him  his  own  sword,  and  bade  him  use  it 
against  the  enemies  of  the  king,  and  the  slayers  of  the  king's  father. 
While  straining  his  son  to  his  breast  at  parting,  the  gallant  old  Cavalier 
declared  that  he  envied  him,  his  sole  grief  being  that  he  could  not  accom- 
pany him.  ^*  But  of  what  use  to  his  Majesty  would  be  a  battered  old 
soldier  like  myself,  who  can  scarce  move  limb  without  help  ?**  he  cried. 
^*  So  go,  my  son,  and  fight  for  me  in  the  righteous  cause.  Strike  down 
those  accursed  traitors  and  parricides — slay  them,  and  spare  not." 

With  his  son,  Colonel  Maunsel  sent  a  veteran  follower,  to  whose  care 
he  knew  the  young  man  could  be  safely  confided  ;  and  the  measure  was 
very  judicious,  as  the  event  proved.  The  faithful  attendant  to  whom 
Clavering  Maunsel  was  entrusted  was  an  ancient  trooper  in  the  king's 
service,  named  Joha  Habergeon,  who  had  fought  with  the  colonel 
in  many  a  rude  engagement  with  the  rebels,  and  had  bled  with  him  at 
Naseby.  Though  numbering  more  years  than  his  old  master,  John 
Habergeon's  strength  was  by  no  means  on  the  decline.  Hoary  was  he  as  an 
Alp ;  his  gigantic  frame  was  as  hard  as  iron ;  and  few  younger  men  could 
cope  with  him  in  personal  encounter.  John  Habergeon's  exterior  was  by 
no  means  prepossessing.  His  features  were  harsh,  and  his  manner 
crabbed  and  stern.  His  figure  was  gaunt  and  tall ;  and  he  stood  so  stiff 
and  erect  that  he  lost  not  an  inch  of  his  stature.  Yet  under  this 
rugged  exterior  there  beat  a  heart  tender  as  a  woman's;  and  follower 
more  faithful  and  devoted  could  not  be  found  than  trusty  John  Haber- 
geon. 

It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  and  danger  that  Clavering  and  his 
companion  managed  to  reach  Worcester,  in  which  loyal  city  the  adven- 
turous young  king  had  established  his  head-quarters.  Though  the  new 
comer  brought  him  no  important  levy  of  horse  or  foot,  but  only  a  single 
follower,  Charles  received  the  young  man  with  great  satisfisictton,  and 
well  aware  of  his  father's  high  character,  misfortunes,  and  fideUty  to  the 
royal  cause,  at  once  bestowed  upon  him  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse 
under  Colonel  Wogan. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  the  events  preceding  the  disastrons 
day  of  Worcester,  nor  to  furnish  any  details  of  that  fatal  engagement, 
when  the  hopes  of  the  young  monarch  and  his  adherents  were  utterly 
destroyed.  Having  as  little  sympathy  as  the  Cavaliers  themselves  wita 
the  Republican  army  and  its  victorious  general,  it  is  no  pleasure  to  us  to 
record  their  successes.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  while  preparations 
were  making  by  Charles  and  his  generals  for  the  coming  conflict,  Cla- 
vering exhibited  the  utmost  ardour  and  impatience ;  and  when  at  length 
the  luckless  3rd  of  September  arrived,  proved  himself  by  his  fiery  courage^ 
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and  perhaps  by  his  rashness,  to  be  his  father's  son.  Some  intelligence 
of  his  brave  doings  during  the  battle  had  been  received  at  Ovingdean 
Grange,  but  what  became  of  him  afterwards  was  not  known.  His  name 
did  not  appear  amongst  the  list  of  the  slain  ;  but  such  lists  in  those 
troublous  times  were  ever  imperfect.  Wogan's  regiment,  it  was  known, 
had  sufifered  severely  in  covering  the  king's  retreat ;  and  what  so  pro- 
bable as  that  foolhardy  and  inexperienced  Clavering  had  fiEiIlen  then. 
So  at  least  feared  his  father.  So  feared  another,  whose  gentle  heart  was 
distracted  by  doubt  and  anxiety. 

Sad  presentiments  had  filled  Dulcia's  breast  when  young  Maunsel, 
full  of  martial  ardour  and  enthusiasm  for  his  cause,  had  set  out  on 
the  expedition.  She  had  accompanied  him  to  the  summit  of  the 
dbwn  overlooking  the  neighbouring  town  of  Brightelmstone,  then  giving 
little  promise  of  its  future  magnitude  and  importance,  and  chiefly  notice- 
able from  this  point  by  a  cluster  of  quaint  old  houses,  with  red  tiled  roofs 
and  gables,  grouped  around  the  ancient  cbiurch  on  the  hill,  together  with 
a  short  scattered  street,  consisting  mostly  of  cottages  and  mean  habita- 
tions, running  towards  the  sea : — she  had  accompanied  him,  we  say,  to 
this  point,  and  after  a  tearful  parting — tearful  on  her  side,  at  least — had 
g^zed  wistfully  after  him  till  he  gained  the  brow  of  the  opposite  hill, 
when  he  waved  a  farewell  with  the  scarf  she  had  embroidered  for  him, 
and  disappeared  from  view. 

Had  he  disappeared  for  ever  ?  was  the  question  that  occupied  Dulcia, 
as  she  returned  to  the  Grange  with  her  attendant,  Patty  "Whinchat. 
Very  beautiful  and  very  picturesque  did  the  old  house  appear,  em- 
bosomed amidst  its  trees,  and  with  the  old  church  adjoining,  as  viewed 
from  the  high  ground  she  was  traversing,  but  she  looked  not  towards 
it,  for  her  thoughts  were  wandering  in  another  direction.  Patty,  a  lively 
little  damsel,  and  disposed  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  things,  chattered 
away,  and  assured  her  mistress  that  Master  Clavering  would  soon  be 
back  again,  after  killing  all  the  Roundheads ;  but  after  a  while,  receiving 
neither  response  nor  other  encouragement  to  talk,  she  became  silent,  and 
tried  to  shed  a  few  tears  for  company. 

Often  did  Dulcia  recur  to  this  parting  with  Clavering,  and  never 
without  reviving  the  sad  forebodings  which  she  had  then  experienced. 
These,  however,  were  vague  fears,  and  easily  shaken  off.  But  when  she 
heard  of  Worcester's  disastrous  fight — when  rumours  of  dreadful  slaughter 
of  the  Royalists  reached  her — when  day  after  day  passed,  and  no  tidings 
came  of  Clavering, — we  may  imagine  how  much  she  suffered.  She 
dreaded  to  receive  confirmation  of  her  worst  fears,  and  yet  this  suspense 
was  well-nigh  intolerable.  By  day  a  pallid  image  with  stony  eyes  was 
ever  before  her ;  and  at  night  she  beheld  the  same  figure  in  her  dreams, 
stretched  like  a  blood-stained  corpse  upon  the  battle-plain. 

As  to  Colonel  Maunsel,  though  anxiety  as  to  his  son's  fate  was  natu- 
rally uppermost  in  his  bosom,  the  consideration  of  what  he  deemed  to  be 
a  great  national  calamity  weighed  so  heavily  upon  him,  as  in  some  degree 
to  absorb  his  private  griefs.  The  issue  of  the  battle  of  Worcester  he 
deemed  fatal  to  his  country.  England  was  dishonoured ;  its  glory  ob- 
scured. Right,  religion,  loyalty,  were  trampled  under  foot.  Repub- 
licanism was  clearly  in  the  ascendant:  the  star  of  monarchy,  which  had 
shone  for  a  moment  with  its  accustomed  splendour,  had  set,  he  feared, 
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for  ever.  While  deploring  the  prostrate  condition  of  his  own  party,  now 
at  the  mercy  of  its  hated  opponents,  he  felt  yet  more  acutely  the  terrible 
jeopardy  in  which  the  head  of  that  party  was  placed.  What  had  become 
of  Charles,  after  the  conflict  od  which  he  had  staked  his  fortunes, 
the  colonel  could  only  conjecture.  But  he  felt  certain  that  the  royal 
fugitive  had  as  yet  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  enemiesL 
Charles's  capture  would  have  been  too  loudly  proclaimed  not  to  be  quickly 
known  throughout  the  realm.  But  it  was  almost  equally  certain  th^ 
the  young  king  was  yet  within  the  country,  and  his  retreat  might,  there- 
fore, at  any  moment  be  discovered.  A  large  reward  was  o£Pered  for  his 
capture  ;  and  the  penalties  of  high  treason,  loss  of  life  and  forfeiture  of 
estate,  were  adjudged  to  such  as  should  harbour  him,  or  aid  in  his  esci^ 
Colonel  Maunsel  was  well  aware,  from  his  own  feelings,  that  no  personal 
risk  would  prevent  any  loyal  subject  from  assisting  his  sovereign ;  bat 
he  naturally  dreaded  lest  the  reward  offered  by  the  council  of  state  might 
tempt  some  sor^d  knave  to  cause  Charles's  betrayal.  All  these  considera* 
tions  sorely  perplexed  and  grieved  the  old  Cavalier's  spirit.  The  burden 
of  his  anxiety  was  almost  greater  than  he  could  bear,  and  threatened  to 
bow  him  to  the  ground.  He  began  to  fear  that  the  messenger  who 
brought  him  word  that  his  son  had  been  found  amongst  the  slain,  would 
tell  him  that  the  king  had  been  captured.  Such  tidings,  doubly  calami- 
tous, he  was  well  assured,  would  prove  his  own  death-blow. 


in. 

SHOWZKQ  WBAT  BEFKL  CLAYXBINO  MAUHSSL  AFTBB  THB  BATTLE  OF  WOBCBIEB. 

A  WEEK  had  elapsed  since  the  calamitous  day  at  Worcester — a  wc^ 
•fl  we  have  shown,  of  frightful  anxiety  and  suspense  to  the  pnneipal 
inmates  of  Ovingdean  Grange — but  still  no  tidings  came  of  Claveiing 
Mannsel,  or  of  his  faithful  follower,  John  Habergeon.  Neither  had  newi^ 
good  or  bad,  been  received  relative  to  the  fugitive  king. 

Somewhat  late  at  night,  the  old  colonel  was  sitting  with  Mr.  Beaid 
and  Dulda  in  the  great  hall  of  the  mansion.  Supper  had  been  dis- 
cussed, though  a  couple  of  long-necked  flasks  with  tall  glasses  were  stiO 
leflb  npon  the  huge  oak  table;  prayers  had  been  read  by  the  good  deigy- 
man ;  and  the  little  party  were  conversing  sadly  together  before  thinr 
separation  for  the  night.  Colonel  Maunsel  ordinarily  retired  at  an  eariior 
hour  than  this,  but  he  cared  not  now  to  seek  his  chamber,  sinee  ha 
found  no  rest  within  it. 

The  hall  in  which  we  discover  the  little  party  was  spacious  and  lofty, 
with  a  moulded  ceiling,  panels  of  dark  oak,  a  high  carved  mantelpiee% 
deep  bay-windows,  having  stained  glass  within  them,  and  an  elaboratdy 
carved  doorway  corresponding  with  the  mantelpiece,  and  opening  upon  ft 
corridor.  Several  old  (amily  portraits,  male  and  female,  in  the  costoBM 
of  James  the  First's  time,  and  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  adorned  the  walla. 
Mingled  with  these  portraits  were  trophies  formed  by  pieces  of  old 
armour,  coats  of  mail  and  shirts  of  mail,  skull-caps,  bucklers^  and  ehan- 
frons,  surrounded  by  two-handed  swords,  battle-axes,  maces,  cross-bowi 
and  long  bows  ;  while  a  buck's  head  with  enormous  antlers  occupied  a  coo- 
spicttous  pontion  opposite  the  fireplace.  The  night  being  chilly,  a  ooaa- 
fortable  wood  fire  blasEed  upon  the  dogs  on  the  hearth,  and  diffused  a 
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cheerful  light  around.  A  few  faigfa-badced  arm-chairs  of  riehly  earred 
oak,  cushioned  with  crimson  Utrecht  velvet,  together  with  an  open  oup* 
board,  on  the  shelves  of  which  were  displayed  several  capacious  flagons, 
paroel-gilt  goblets,  and  other  drinking  vesseb  in  glass  and  silver,  with 
a  massive  salver,  gilt  like  the  goblets,  in  the  midst  of  them,  constituted 
the  furniture  of  the  room. 

There  was  one  portrait,  hung  apart  ^m  the  others,  that  diums  special 
attention.  It  was  a  full-length  picture,  by  no  less  a  painter  than  Vandyke, 
of  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  attired  in  a  robe  of  rich  white  satin,  made 
very  low  in  front,  so  as  to  display  a  neck  of  ravishing  beauty,  and  fiir 
whiter  than  the  satin,  pearl  ornaments  upon  the  stomacher,  a  pearl  neck* 
laoe  around  the  throat,  pearl  earrings,  and  bracelets  of  the  same  gems  on 
the  arms.  The  features  of  this  charming  personage  had  a  somewhat 
pensive  expression  that  by  no  means  detracted  from  their  loveliness ;  the 
eyes  were  magnificent,  and  black  as  night ;  the  hair  of  raven  hue,  con- 
trasting forcibly  with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  skin.  The  dark  locks 
were  taken  back  from  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  and  disposed  in  thick 
ringlets  at  the  sides  of  the  face,  their  sole  ornament  being  a  spray  of  green 
leaves  placed  on  the  left  of  the  head.  This  portrait,  which  bore  the  date 
1630,  represented  Lady  Clemence  Maunsel,  the  colonel's  wife,  and  when 
gazing  at  her  bewitching  lineaments,  no  one  could  wonder  that  he  had 
passionately  loved  her,  or  that  he  ceased  not  to  deplore  her  loss. 

At  the  time  that  his  wife's  portrait  was  painted,  Wolston  Maunsel  vras 
scarcely  her  inferior  in  point  of  personal  appearance,  and  they  were  noted 
as  the  handsomest  couple  in  Sussex.  Long  years  and  much  suffering,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  had  done  their  work  with  him,  but  he  had  still  a  very 
nobk  and  striking  countenance.  His  locks  were  guzzled,  and  flowed  over 
his  neck  and  shoulders  in  cavalier  fashion ;  his  beard  was  pointed  in  the 
style  familiarised  to  us  by  Vandyke.  His  figure  was  tall  and  spare,  but 
his  wounds  and  after  sufferings  had  stiffened  his  limbs,  afflicting  him 
with  rheumatic  pains,  which  caused  him  to  move  with  difficulty,  and 
prevented  all  active  exertion.  His  features  were  finely  formed,  but  very 
thin,  his  complexion  dark,  and  his  black  overhanging  eyebrows  and  keen 
grey  eyes  gave  him  a  stem  and  austere  expression.  His  habiliments, 
we  nave  said,  were  sable  ;  his  black  taffeta  doublet  and  vest  were  of  the 
graceful  fashion  of  Charles  the  First's  time ;  his  trunk  hose  had  knots  of 
ribbons  at  the  knees ;  black  silk  hose  encased  his  still  shapely  legs ;  and 
his  shoes  were  of  Spanish  leather,  high-heeled,  and  with  black  roses  on 
the  instep.  A  wide  Calling  band  of  lawn,  edged  with  lace,  set  off  the  old 
Cavalier  8  handsome  physiogpiomy. 

A  venerable-looking  man  was  the  Reverend  Ardingly  Beard,  with  a 
bald  head  and  the  snowy  honours  of  age  upon  his  chin,  for  the  clergy  of 
those  days  wore  the  beard.  Bitter  had  been  his  cup,  but  it  had  not  soured 
his  heart,  as  was  plain  from  his  benevolence  of  expression  and  kindliness 
of  manner.  Resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven  was  the  governing  rule 
of  the  good  man's  life,  and  the  influence  of  this  principle  was  apparent 
not  only  in  his  conduct,  but  in  his  aspect  and  demeanour.  Patience  and 
humility  were  written  in  legible  characters  in  his  countenance.  Fro* 
hibited  by  the  enactments  in  force  against  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  wearing  the  cassock,  he  was  compelled  to  assume  the  g^rb 
of  a  civilian.  His  garments  were  sombre  in  colour,  like  those  of  thti 
colonel^  but  of  a  coarser  fabric.     Little  more  need  be  said  of  the  worthy 
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pastor,  except  that,  as  his  eyesight  had  begun  to  &il  him,  he  was  oblig^ 
to  have  recourse  to  spectacles. 

Dulcia  Beard  has  already  been  described  as  singularly  beautiful,  but 
aooth  to  say,  if  her  anxiety  should  not  be  speedily  relieved,  her  [beauty 
will  run  great  risk  of  being  materially  impaired.  Already,  her  cheeks 
have  lost  their  bloom,  and  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  is  sadly  dimmed.  Her 
manner,  too,  has  quite  lost  its  cheerfulness,  and  she  neaves  deep  and 
frequent  sighs.  Patty  Whinchat,  her  handmaiden,  is  in  despair  about 
her  young  mistress,  and  feels  certain,  unless  Master  Clavering  should  come 
back,  and  quickly  too,  that  she  will  break  her  heart.  Patty  cannot  under- 
stand why  Mistress  Dulcia  should  be  so  foolish,  seeing  that  there  are  other 
young  men  in  the  world  quite  as  handsome  as  Master  Clavering,  but 
there  is  no  use  reasoning  with  her — pine  away  she  undoubtedly  wiU,  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  said. 

By  degrees  the  conversation,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  had  never 
been  of  a  very  lively  character,  began  to  flag,  until  at  length  it  wholly 
ceased.  Fain  would  Dulcia  have  withdrawn,  but  she  did  not  like  to  disturb 
Colonel  Maunsel,  who  remained  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  as  if 
lost  in  gloomy  thought.  After  a  long  pause  the  old  gentleman  roused 
himself,  as  if  by  a  great  effort,  and  for  a  moment  gazed  vacantly  at  his 
companions. 

'*  I  crave  pardon,"  lie  said,  as  soon  as  he  had  collected  his  scattered 
thoughts.  **  I  had  forgotten  that  I  was  not  alone ;  but  you  will  excuse 
me.  In  truth,  I  can  bear  this  state  of  suspense  no  longer,  and  intend 
to  set  forth  for  Worcester  to-morrow,  and  ascertain,  if  I  can,  the  fate  of 
my  son." 

'*But  consider  the  risk  you  will  run,  my  good  sir,"  mildly  objected 
Mr.  Beard  ;  ^^and  how  unfit  you  are  for  such  a  journey." 

**  Unfit  I  am  for  it,  I  well  know,"  the  colonel  rejoined,  mournfully; 
'*  and  like  enough  the  effort  may  kill  me,  but  I  may  as  well  go  as  tairy 
here,  and  die  by  inches.  However,  I  will  take  counsel  of  one  who  can 
best  guide  me  m  the  matter." 

"  Ay,  take  counsel  of  Heaven  ere  you  decide,  sir,"  the  clergyman  sidd. 

''  My  counsellor  is  in  heaven,"  the  colonel  returned.  ''  Lend  me  your 
arm,  Dulcia.     I  would  fain  arise." 

Thus  called  upon,  the  young  maiden  instantly  flew  to  his  assistance, 
gave  him  his  crutch-handled  stick,  and  helped  to  raise  him  from  his  seat 
The  old  Cavalier  got  up  with  great  di£Sculty,  and  his  rheumatic  pains 
extorted  a  groan  from  him.  After  a  momentary  stoppage  he  moved  on 
in  the  direction  of  his  wife's  portrait,  halting  opposite  to  it.  Dulcia, 
who  still  supported  him,  watched  his  proceedings  with  some  surprise,  but 
she  made  no  remark.  The  colonel  gazed  wistfully  at  the  portrait,  and 
then,  in  earnest  and  supplicating  tones,  but  so  low  as  scarcely  to  be 
audible  to  Dulcia,  besought  his  dear  departed  wife  to  give  him  some  sign 
by  which  he  might  know  whether  his  design  met  with  her  approval. 

Filled  with  wonder  at  the  singularity  of  the  proceeding,  Dulcia  began 
to  fear  that  grief  had  turned  the  old  colonel's  brain  ;  but  she  had  little 
time  for  reflection,  for  scarcely  were  the  words  uttered  than  a  noise  waa 
heard  without  in  the  corridor,  and  the  next  moment  Patty  Whinchat,  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  and  followed  by  an  old  serviog-man 
wearing  the  colonel's  livery,  rushed  into  the  room. 
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^'  That  is  my  answer!"  Colonel  Maunsel  almost  shrieked.  '*  What  is 
it,  woman  ?     Speak  !**  he  vociferated. 

''  Oh !  your  honour,  John  Hahergeon  is  come  hack,"  responded  Patty, 
well-nigh  out  of  breath. 

^^  Has  he  come  alone  ?*'  the  colonel  faltered. 

'*  No,  your  honour,  no !"  Martin  Geere,  the  old  serving-roan,  cried. 
*^  The  wench  has  lost  her  wits.  John  has  brought  Master  Clavering  with 
him,  but  the  young  gentleman  be  in  a  sorry  plight — a  woful,  sorry 
plight,  for  sure." 

**'  But  he  lives !  he  is  safe !"  the  colonel  excliumed,  in  a  transport  of 
delight.  *'  Where  is  my  boy  p  Bring  him  to  me — bring  him  to  me, 
quick." 

'^  He  is  here,  your  honour,'*  responded  the  sonorous  voice  of  John 
Habergeon  from  tne  corridor. 

Heavy  footsteps  resounded  from  the  passage,  and  in  another  instant  the 
old  trooper  appeared,  sustaining  his  young  master  with  his  stalwart  arm. 
Leading  Clavering  to  the  nearest  chair,  he  deposited  him  within  it,  with 
as  much  tenderness  and  solicitude  as  could  be  exhibited  by  a  nurse 
towards  a  sick  man. 

On  beholding  his  son,  the  colonel  uttered  a  cry,  and  shaking  off  in  his 
excitement  the  rigidity  of  his  limbs,  and  seeking  for  no  support,  rushed 
towards  him  with  a  quickness  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  not 
have  been  possible.  Dulcia  and  Mr.  Beard  followed,  but  remained  stand- 
ing at  a  little  distance,  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  meetin?  between 
father  and  son.  In  the  mean  time,  several  others  of  the  household,  male 
and  female,  had  flocked  into  the  room.  These  persons,  when  he  had 
placed  his  young  master  in  the  chair,  as  before  related,  John  Habergeon 
took  upon  nim  to  dismiss. 

In  good  sooth,  Clavering  Maunsel  was  in  a  sorry  plight.  His  apparel 
was  soiled  and  torn ;  and  the  jerkin,  over  which  he  had  worn  a  corslet  on 
the  field,  was  stained  with  blood.  His  long  dark  locks  were  dishevelled 
and  unkempt,  as  if  he  had  gone  bareheaded  for  days ;  and  such,  indeed, 
was  the  fact.  His  lineaments  were  ghastly  pale  from  loss  of  blood  and 
other  suffering ;  and  his  right  arm  appeared  to  be  broken,  for  it  was 
bound  up,  and  supported  by  the  very  scarf  which  Dulcia  had  embroidered 
for  him. 

"  My  boy — my  dear  boy !  how  I  joy  to  see  thee  back  again !"  the  old 
colonel  exclaimed,  embracing  him,  and  bending  over  him  with  effusion. 
**  I  had  well-nigh  given  thee  up  for  lost." 

*^  You  must  thank  John  Habergeon  for  brining  me  to  you,  father," 
Clavering  replied.  "  Without  him,  you  would  never  have  beheld  me 
more.  But  why  come  not  Dulcia  and  her  honoured  father  nigh  me  ? 
I  long  to  greet  them,  but  am  too  much  exhausted  to  rise." 

Thus  summoned,  the  young  maiden  was  instantly  by  his  side.  Cla- 
vering extended  his  uninjuTed  arm  towards  her,  feebly  pressing  her  hand, 
and  fixing  a  tender  look  upon  her,  while  she  remained  gaadng  upon  him 
with  tearful  eyes.  The  good  divine  next  came  in  for  his  share  of  the 
frouoded  man  s  notice. 

'*  I  shall  die  content  now  that  I  have  seen  you  all  once  more,"  Claver- 
ing cried,  in  a  feeble  voice,  and  half  closing  his  eyes,  as  he  sank  back  in 
the  chair. 
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<<  Tut !  tut !  talk  not  of  dying !"  Colonel  Maunsel  exclaimed.  *<  I  tell 
tbee  thou  shalt  live — ^live  and  grow  hearty  again,  and  shalt  carry  havoc 
amongst  those  canting  IloundJieads  and  rebels.  I  was  worse  nurt  at 
Naseby  than  thou  art,  and  should  speedily  have  recovered  from  my 
wounds^  had  I  been  properly  tended,  and  not  lodged  in  that  pestilent 
castle  of  Chester,  where  tne  prison  fever  took  me  and  brought  me  to  the 
gates  of  death,  leaving  me  ever  afterward  stiff  of  joint  and  lame  of  limb, 
80  that  I  can  neither  mount  horse  nor  bear  sword.  But  thou  shalt  get 
well  again  in  less  than  a  month,  I  warrant  thee,  Claivering,  and  be  ready 
once  more  to  fight  the  king's  enemies.  Thou  hast  youth  and  a  sound 
constitution  to  back  thee,  and  need'st  fear  nothing.*' 

**  He  looks  very  faint !"  Dulcia  exclaimed,  anxiously.  "  A  cup  of 
wine,  methinks,  would  do  him  good." 

"  Well  thought  of,  girl,"  the  colonel  cried.  **  A  cup  of  wine  in- 
•tantly." 

"Captain  Clavering  is  suffering  more  from  weakness  and  want  of 
nourishment  than  from  his  wounds,"  John  Habergeon  said,  filling  a 
goblet  with  sack,  and  handing  it  to  Dulcia.  "  Give  it  to  him,  fur  mis- 
tress," he  continued,  with  a  gruff  kind  of  gallantry.  ''  The  cup  will  taste 
better  from  your  hands  than  mine ;"  adding,  in  a  tone  calculated  only 
for  her  ear,  "  he  bath  talked  of  scarce  any  one  else  save  you  since  he  got 
his  wounds." 

Blushing  deeply,  but  taking  no  notice  of  this  embarrassing  whispei^ 
Dulda  gave  the  goblet  to  Clavering,  who  looked  at  her  fixedly  as  he 
raised  it  to  his  lips. 

Just  then,  the  groom  of  the  kitchen,  Giles  Moppett,  accompanied  by 
Martin  Geere  and  Patty  Whinchat,  entered  the  hall,  bringing  materials' 
for  a  plentiful  repast,]which  they  proceeded  to  place  upon  the  table  with  all 
possible  expedition.  Fortunately  the  larder  happens  to  be  well  stocked. 
The  viands  were  chiefly  of  a  substantial  character — so  much  the  better, 
John  Habergeon  thought,  as  he  looked  on,  almost  with  a  wolfish  eye, 
while  the  dishes  were  being  set  upon  the  board.  There  was  a  mountainous 
roast  round  of  beef,  a  couple  of  boiled  pullets,  little  the  worse  for  their 
previous  appearance  at  the  board,  a  dish  of  larks,  a  huge  pigeon-pie,  and, 
better  than  all,  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  roast  bustard — bustards  were 
then  to  be  met  with  on  the  South  Downs.  As  soon  as  the  arrangements 
for  this  impromptu  supper  were  completed,  Clavering,  upon  whom  the 
generous  liquor  he  had  swallowed  had  produced  a  very  beneficial  effect, 
was  borne  to  the  table  by  his  father's  directions,  without  moving  him  from 
the  chair  wherein  he  sat.  Giles  Moppett,  who  acted  as  carver,  then 
inauired  what  his  young  master  would  be  pleased  to  take  ;  but  Claverine^ 
refused  to  touch  anything  till  John  Habergeon  had  been  served,  and 
bade  Moppett  fill  a  plate  with  roast  beef  for  the  old  trooper.  John  was 
far  too  hungry  to  be  bashful,  so  he  sat  down,  as  he  was  enjoined  to  do, 
and  speedily  cleared  his  plate,  which  was  promptly  replenished  by 
Moppett.  The  old  trooper  was  no  indifferent  trencnerman  in  a  general 
way;  but  just  now  he  seemed  to  possess  an  inexhaustible  appetite,  eating 
like  one  half  famished.  After  doing  prodigious  execution  upon  the 
round  of  beef,  he  devoured  a  leg  and  a  wing  of  the  bustard — no  trifling 
feat  in  itself—- only  pausing  occasionally  in  his  task  to  empty  a  flagon 
of  nut-brown  ale,  poured  out  for  him  by  the  attentive  Martm  Geere. 
Finally,  he  attacked  the  pigeon-pie,  and  soon  made  a  great  hole  in  it 
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His  prowess  was  watched  with  infinite  satis&ction  hy  Colonel  Maunsel, 
who  encouraged  him  to  go  on,  repeatedly  ordering  Giles  Moppett  to  fill 
his  plate  anew.  At  first,  Clavering  ate  sparingly  and  slowly,  hut  as 
he  g^ned  strength  his  appetite  increased,  and  if  he  could  ha^e  used 
hoth  hands,  he  might,  perchance,  have  rivalled  John  Haheigeon's 
wondrous  performances,  ior  he  seemed  to  have  fasted  as  long  as  the 
old  trooper.  But  notwithstanding  his  insatiable  hunger,  the  young 
man  took  good  care  to  call  in  Dulcta's  ud  to  cut  up  his  meat  for 
him,  which  he  was  certainly  entitled  to  do,  seeing  that  he  could  not  per- 
form the  task  for  himself.  A  pause,  however,  in  this  terrible  masticating 
pocess  having  at  length  arrived,  on  Clavering's  side,  at  least — ^for  John, 
it  seemed,  would  never  cease, — Colonel  Maunsel  thought  he  might 
venture  to  ask  for  some  particulars  of  his  son's  escape  after  the  battle. 
The  first  inquiries,  however,  of  the  loyal  old  gentleman  were,  whether 
Clavering  knew  aught  of  the  king  ? 

'*  I  trust  his  Majesty  has  escaped  his  enemies,  father,"  the  young  man 
replied ;  ''  but  I  have  heard  nothing  concerning  him  since  1  was  sepa- 
rated from  him,  in  the  manner  I  will  proceed  to  recount  to  you.  After 
the  rout  on  that  unlucky  day,  when  m  went  against  us,  and  the  King 
was  compelled  to  retire,  I  had  the  honour  of  forming  part  of  the  small 
escort  that  attended  him,  having  preriously  assisted,  with  my  Lord 
Cleveland  and  Colonel  Wogan,  in  covering  his  retreat  firora  the  city. 
We  rode  off  at  nightfall  in  the  direction  of  Stourbridge,  his  Majesty 
having  decided  upon  taking  refuge  at  Boscobel  House,  whither  Mr. 
Charles  Giffiird,  than  whom  there  breathes  not  a  more  loyal  gentleman, 
bad  undertaken  to  conduct  him." 

*'  I  know  Charles  Giffard  well,"  Colonel  Maunsel  remarked ;  <'  and 
can  avouch,  from  my  personal  knowledge,  that  he  is  as  loyal  as  thou  hast 
described  him.  I  also  know  Boscobel,  and  White  Ladies,  another  house 
belonging  to  the  Giffards,  and  in  either  place  his  Majesty  would  find  a 
secure  retreat.  The  king  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  those  of  loyal 
Charles  Giffard.  But  go  on,  my  son;  how  far  didst  accompany  his  Majesty?" 

"  Within  a  mile  of  Stourbridge,"  Clavering  replied ;  "  when  we  were 
attacked  by  a  troop  of  the  enemy's  horse,  and  the  king  was  exposed  to 
much  peril,  running  great  risk  of  capture." 

"  Capture  I  'Sdeath  I  you  would  none  of  you  have  suffered  those 
file  knaves  to  lay  hands  on  his  Majesty's  sacred  person!"  the  old 
colonel  exclaimed,  his  eye  blazing  fiercely,  and  his  limbs  trembling  with 
passion.  <<  Oh  !  that  I  had  been  there,  with  an  arm  as  strong  as  that 
which  I  boasted  before  Naseby  !     What  didst  thou  do,  boy?" 

"  That  which  you  would  have  done  yourself,  sir,"  Clavering  rejoined. 
*'  I  used  your  sword  to  some  purpose  against  the  crop-eared  curs,  and 
xnade  them  feel  the  edge  of  the  weapon.  Finding  the  king  beset  by  the 
captain  of  the  troop  and  three  or  four  of  his  men,  who  had  recognised  his 
Bfajesty,  and  were  shouting  out  '  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  delivered 
Abijam,  the  son  of  Rehoboam,  into  their  hands,'  and  were  menacing 
bim  with  death  if  he  did  not  yield  himself  up  to  them,  I  fired  my  pistol 
at  the  head  of  their  leader,  and  throwing  my?elf  upon  ihe  others,  assailed 
them  so  furiously,  that  the  king  was  able  to  extricate  himself  from  them 
and  get  clear  off." 

"  What !  thou  hast  been  the  happy  instrument  of  saving  his  Majesty'* 
£fe— thou,  my  darlmg  son!"  the  old  Cavalier  exclaimed,  in  tones  half 
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broken  by  the  deep  «emotion  which  lie  vainly  aBdeavonsed  to  sepioa* 
^^  By  Saint  Gieorge !  thou  hast  done  well,  ChiTerin^ — ^thou  boat  done 
welL  And  if  thou  hadst  perished  in  the  act>  thou  wouldst  have  died 
the  death  which  I  myself  should  have  most  coveted--^  death  :worthy  of 
one  of  our  loyal  house." 

"  But,  Heaven  be  praised,  my  brave  youi^g  friend  is  spared  to  us  V 
Mr.  Beard  ejaculated.  *^  May  he  be  preserved  to  be  a  prop  to  your  d^ 
cltning  years,  sir,"  he  added,  to*  the  colonel. 

'*  May  be  be  preserved  to  aid  in  King  Charles's  restoration,  that  is  all  I 
pray  for  I"  the  old  Cavalier  exclaimed. 

'^  I  ciy  ^  Amen'  to  that  prayer,  father,"  the  youi^  4nan  rejoined, 
fervently. 

Hitherto  Dulcia  had  abstained  from  speech,  though  her  cheek  had 
glowed  during  Clavering's  narration.     She  now  ventured  to  reniaik : 

*'  But  you  have  more  to  tell  us  of  that  desperate  encounter,  have  yoo 
not  ?     It  was  there  that  you  received  your  hurts  P" 

**  You  are  right,  Dulcia,"  Claveriug  replied.  *'  His  Miyesty,  whom 
Heaven  preserve  !  had  got  off  as  I  have  informed  you,  but  I  myself  was 
surrounded,  and  had  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  base  knaves,  from  whom  I 
neither  expected  to  receive  quarter,  nor  would  have  deigned  to  accept  it^ 
and  who,  moreover,  as  you  may  guess,  were  mightily  enraged  at  the 
king's  escape.     Ere  long  my  right  arm  was  disabled  .by  the  blow  of  a 

ee,  and  being  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  murtherous  rascals,  I  should 
re  been  despatched  outright,  if  it  had  not  been  &r  John  Habere 
geon *' 

"  Say  not  a  word  about  me,  captain,  I  beseech  you,"  the  old  trooper 
interrupted,  looking  up  with  his  mouth  full  of  pigeon-pie. 

''  I  marvelled  where  John  could  have  been  all  this  while,"  the  colonel 
observed.     ^'  I  thot^ht  he  could  not  have  been  far  off." 

^*  John  was  by  mj  side,  sir,"  Clavering  rejoined.  "  By  my  side,  did 
I  say  P  He  was  in  £:ont — ^at  the  rea^-*on  the  rigfat — at  the  le&— 
everywhere  warding  off  blows  aimed  at  me,  and  doing  terrible  exe- 
cution upon  the  rebels.  But  even  John  could  not  9ave  me  from  hemg 
thrown  from  my  steed,  and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Boun&esa 
troopers,  who  tned  to  dash  out  my  brains  with  their  horses'  heels.  The 
stoutness  of  my  casque  saved  me  from  their  malice,  and  my  breastplate 
protected  me  from  sh  other  harm  except  some  trifling  bruises " 

"  Call  you  hurts  such  as  yours  trifling,  my  good  young  friend  p"  the 
pastor  cried.  *^  You  must  needs  have  a  aame  of  iron  to  bear  such 
injuries,  and  speak  lightly  of  them." 

*'  'Fore  Heaven !  Clavering  is  as  tough  as  his  father,"  the  old  colonel 
remarked,  smiling  complacently ;  *^  and  can  bear  much  knocking  about* 
There  is  nothing  like  a  close  headpiece  with  great  cheeks,  and  a  stoat 
corslet  and  cuissarts,  if  you  have  the  ill  luck  to  be  hurled  on  the  ground 
and  ridden  over.  Your  well-tempered  breastplate  stood  you  in  good 
stead  on  this  occasion,  boy." 

*'  It  was  much  dinted,  I  promise  you,  father,"  Clavering  replied. 
^'Howbeit,  I  escaped  with  life,  though  those  caitiff  tro<^rs  declared 
they  would  send  me  to  perdition." 

'* Heaven  open  their  own  eyes  and  save  them  from  the  pit!"  the 
clergyman  ejaculated. 

"  r^ay,  such  spawn  of  Satan  deserve  not  your  intercession  for  theiB» 
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HBfttPend  flir/'  Ae  old  Cavalier  eulatnidd,  iaipetvMnly. '  ^'I  wwild  d»*' 
apateh  auch  devilre  acenaoBto  to  thabr  maiter  withoat  an  inatant's  leraple.' 
Oh  1  John,  my  woathj  friaaci/'  .be«dded  to  tfae  dd  tro«fMr,  ^o  aras  Mt 
quietly  powittug  his  aieal,  as  if  in  nomae  cuoBeaned  m  •GtaifeiiDg'^  rela- 
tien,  **  I  eetixmdbed  thee  aright.  I  knew  idioa  wonUet  he  aemeaaUe  io; 
my  8on«" 

**  I  would  not  hanre  atuned  a  liM>tfor  fchaae  cuned  Boandhead  eun,  your 
honour,"  John  Habergeon  replied ;  "  bat  I  wanted  to  diaw  -them  from. 
Captain  Clavering  as  the  sole  means  of  saving  his  life,  so  I  made  pie-  • 
tenee  of  flight,  and  the  rascals  galloped  after  me.     Th^  ahot  ay  hone^ 
but  I  got  off  seatUess." 

"  Thou  art  a  .brave  fellow,  John,*'  the  eolonel  said. 

**  Brave,  indeed  1  and  tnisty  as  heave !"  Clavering  eried.  "  He  rescued 
me  from  oertatn  destmotion.  I  was  unabfe  to  stir  from  the  epot  wheao 
I  feU,  and  if  those  butcherly  Roundheads  had  returned,  or  othera  of 
their  side  had  come  up  and  found  me  lying  there  and  aiiftl  heaathtng, 
they  wonld  infaUtbty  have  knooked  ont  my  bratoa." 

^'  Now  to  look  at  dear,  good  John  Habergeon,  no  one  iwonld  guaaa 
what  a  warm  heart  he  possesies,"  Dnlcla  ezolaimed.  ^'  I  ever  liked  hkn; 
but  I  knew  not  his  true  worth  till  now." 

(<  Men  must  not  be  judged  by  tikmr  extenor,  child,"  Mr.  Beard  said. 
^  The  sweetest  kernel  hath  sometimes  the  roughest  tkelL" 

**  Just  as  the  best  blade  may  be  found  in  an  ill  scabbard,"  .Ae  ooloael. 
said.  **  John  is  aomeiwhat  harsh  of  feature  it  most  he  owned,  but  he  hath 
a  right  honeat  look.     You  would  nenrer  mistake  him  for  a  Puritan." 

^I  trow  not,  yoar  honour,  if  a  veal  Puritan  were  n%h,"  ihe  old 
trooper  replied,  with  a  grin.  '<  But  enough,  metbinks,  has  been  said 
about  me. 

*'  Not  half  enough,"  Clavering  rejoined.  ^'  I  have  not  told  you  a 
tithe  of  what  John  did  for  me,  &ther.  When  you  know  all,  you  will 
comprehend  how  much  gratitude  I  owe  him.  He  bore  me  in  hia 
arms  from  the  scene  of  atrife  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  he  set  my 
broken  arm,  and  put  splints,  which  he  himself  qnickly  prepared  as  well 
as  any  surgeon  could  have  done,  over  the  fracture,  bound  up  the 
limb,  dressed  my  bruises,  and,  this  done,  he  again  carried  me  to  a  bam, 
where  we  passed  the  night,  John  watching  by  me  all  the  while.  Aha 
aome  hoars'  rest  I  was  aUe  to  move,  and  we  set  out  before  daybreak 
across  the  country,  as  near  as  we  could  conjecture  in  the  direction  of  Strat- 
ford. We  made  but  slow  progress,  for  I  was  very  stiff  and  weak ;  but  John 
lent  me  all  the  aid  he  could,  cheering  me  on,  and  talking  to  me  of  home 
and  of  those  I  loved,  when  I  was  half  indiued  to  lie  down  in  despair.  As 
the  day  advanced,  he  procured  me  some  milk  and  bread,  without  which  I 
could  no  longper  have  gone  on,  fori  had  tasted  nothing  rinee  the  previous, 
mom — ^the  mom,  you  will  remember,  of  the  fatal  battle.  Having  par- 
taken of  this  food,  I  was  enabled  to  continue  my  journey,  and  ere  night 
we  had  found  shelter  in  a  thicket  between  Stratford  and  Long  Maraton, 
when  John  left  me  for  a  wMle  to  procure  fresh  provirions  for  om*  eupport. 
The  faithful  fellow  came  back,  bringing  with  him  meat  and  a  bottle  of 
stout  ale;  but  though  half  famished,  he  would  touch  nothing  himself  tilL 
I  had  eaten  and  dnmk.  But  I  must  be  ihrief,  for  this  talking -is  too  much 
for  me.  During  the  whole  of  our  tosiaome  jounaey  hither,  exposed  as  we 
have  been  to  constant  haaid  from  the  Jtepdilican  troopa  whioi  aie  soour- 
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ing  the  country  in  every  direction,  dreading  almost  to  show  oar  fiices  lest 
we  shonld  be  set  upon  by  some  Roundhead  churls,  resting  now  in  a 
wood,  now  beneath  a  haystack,  but  never  under  a  roof,  obtaining  food 
with  difficulty,  and  the  little  we  got  of  the  coarsest  kind, — during  all  these 
difficulties  and  dangers,  my  trusty  companion,  who  might  easily  have 
provided  for  his  own  safety.  Kept  ever  by  my  side,  and  tended  mej  cheered 
me,  watched  over  me — nay,  actually  in  two  instances  saved  me  from  cap- 
ture with  his  good  riffht  hand,  for  I  could  do  nothing  in  my  own  defence 
— and  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  me  home  in  safety.** 

"  Blessings  upon  him  for  his  noble  conduct !"  the  clergyman  exclaimed. 

**  Ay,  blessings  upon  him !"  reiterated  both  the  colonel  and  Dulcia. 

**  Well,  it  is  all  right  now,  since  I  am  back  again  at  the  dear  old 
house,"  Clavering  continued.  ''  As  to  my  wounds,  I  heed  them  not 
They  will  soon  heal.  But  the  thought  of  how  I  got  them  will  last  during 
the  rest  of  my  life." 

'^  Thou  art  a  true  Maunsel,  every  inch  of  thee,  Clavering,"  his  father 
cried,  in  approval.  **  What  signifies  a  limb  lost,  or  a  drop  of  blood  the 
less  in  one's  vdns,  if  we  have  done  good  service  to  the  royal  cause.  And 
thou  hast  saved  the  king's  life.  Think  of  that — think  of  that,  Claveriog 
Maunsel." 

^^Ido  think  of  it,"  the  young  Cavalier  replied. 

« I  crave  your  honour's  leave  to  propose  a  toast,"  John  Habergeon 
cried,  rising. 

^<  Thou  hast  my  full  license  to  do  so,"  Colonel  Maunsel  rejoined.  '*  Fill 
thine  own  glass  from  that  flask  of  Malvoisie  to  the  brim,  and  all  of  us 
will  follow  thine  example.  Even  fair  Mistress  Dulcia  wiU  not  refuse  thy 
pledge." 

^*  Nay,  that  I  will  not,  in  good  sooth,  colonel,"  Dulcia  cried. 

*^  You  will  all  do  me  reason,  I  am  sure,  when  you  hear  my  toast,"  John 
said.  *^  A  health  to  King  Charles,  and  may  God  preserve  him  from  his 
enemies !" 

All  arose;  the  colonel  unassisted,  for  his  new-found  activity  had  not 
yet  deserted  him ;  and  Clavering  contrived  to  get  up  from  his  cnair.  The 
glasses  being  filled,  the  toast  was  drunk  by  the  whole  company,  including 
even  Dulcia,  who  raised  the  goblet  to  her  lips.  Colonel  Maunsel  re- 
peated the  words  pronounced  by  the  loyal  old  trooper  with  great  fervour 
and  solemnity;  adding,  *'  I  will  put  a  nder  to  thy  toast,  John,  and  drink 
to  his  Majesty's  speedy  restoration." 

While  the  party  was  thus  occupied,  none  of  them  were  aware  that  their 
proceedings  were  watched  from  the  bay-window  on  the  left  by  a  sallow- 
raced,  sinister-looking  personage,  habited  in  a  Geneva  cloak  and  bands,^ 
and  wearing  a  tall  steeple-crowned  hat  on  his  head.  We  have  said  that 
this  spy  was  unobserved  by  all  the  party  ;  but  his  presence  did  not  pass 
imnoticed  by  the  quick  eyes  of  Fatty  Whinchat,  who  entered  the  hall 
just  as  the  treasonable  toast  (for  such  it  would  sound  in  the  ears  of  a 
Republican)  had  been  drunk. 

"Mercy  on  us !"  Patty  screamed.     "  There's  a  man  at  the  window." 

"  What  say'st  thou,  wench  ?  A  man  at  the  window !"  Colonel  Maunsel 
cried.     *^  Go  and  see,  John.     I  can  discern  no  one." 

The  old  trooper  did  not  require  bidding  twice,  but  rushed  to  the  bay- 
mndow  indicated  by  Patty.  However,  he  could  perceive  nothing  to 
justify  the  girl's  alarm,  and  told  the  colonel  as  much. 
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'^l^hat  manner  ot  man  dictst  fancy  thou  sawest,  wench  p**  tho 
colonel  cried. 

"  It  was  no  fancy,' your  honour ;  I'm  sure  I  saw  him,"  Patty  rejoined. 
^*  I  saw  his  hatchet-face,  and  his  cat's-eyes,  and  his  tall,  sugar-loaf  hat» 
and  his  Geneva  cloak  and  hands ** 

'^Oons!  that  should  he  Increase  Micklegift,  from  thy  description, 
wench,^  the  colonel  interrupted. 

<'  It  was  Increase  Micklegift  whom  I  heheld,"  Patty  replied.  "  I'll 
swear  to  his  ugly  nose." 

**  No  occasion  for  swearing,  Patty,"  the  clergyman  remarked.  *^  We 
will  helieve  your  simple  affirmation." 

'*Go  and  send  some  one  forth,  Moppett,"  the  colonel  said  to  the 
groom  of  the  kitchen,  '*to  ascertain  whether  this  pestilent  rascal  be 
indeed  within  the  garden,  or  elsewhere  larking  about  the  premises.'' 

*'  I'll  go  myself,"  John  Habergeon  rejoined ;  "  and  if  I  catch  him, 
I'll  treat  him  as  I  would  a  hen-roost  plunderer." 

'*Nay,  harm  him  not,"  the  clergyman  cried;  ''but  admonish  him." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I'll  admonish  him,  your  reverence,"  John  Habergeon  re- 
plied, " — ^with  a  cudgel." 

This  incident  caused  Colonel  Maunsel  considerable  uneasiness,  and 
somewhat  abated  his  satisfaction  at  his  son's  return.  Clavering,  he  well 
knew,  might  at  any  moment  be  arrested  as  a  traitor  to  the  Commonwealth, 
for  having  borne  arms  for  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  might  even  saSer 
death  for  a  display  of  loyalty,  which  the  Rump  Parliament  regarded  ia 
the  light  of  high  treason.  Since  Clavering  was  in  this  danger,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  utmost  caution  should  be  observed  in  regaid  to  him  ; 
and  though  the  colonel  could  rely  upon  his  household  to  maintain  perfeet 
secrecy  as  to  their  young  masters  return,  yet  if  Increase  Micklegift  had 
become  aware  of  Uie  fact,  concealment  would  be  hopeless.  Moreover, 
Colonel  Maunsel  felt  satisfied,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Independent 
noioister's  character,  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  denounce  Clavering. 

These  considerations,  as  we  have  said,  greatly  alarmed  the  old  Cavalier ; 
but  he  was  somewhat  reassured  by  John  Habergeon,  who,  on  his  return, 
after  some  quarter  of  an  hour's  absence,  declared  that  he,  with  Giles 
Moppett  and  Martin  Geere  had  carefully  searched  the  garden  without 
findmg  any  traces  of  the  supposed  spy.  But,  to  make  all  sure,  they  had 
gone  up  to  the  old  rectory,  where  the  Independent  minister  had  taken 
up  his  abode  since  Mr.  Beard's  secession,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  had 
been  answered  by  Increase  himself  from  his  chamber  window,  who  bade 
them  be  gone  about  their  business,  and  not  disturb  him  at  that  unsea- 
sonable hour  of  the  night. 

This  latter  piece  of  information  was  well  calculated  to  allay  the 
colonel's  fears,  and  he  began  to  agree  with  John  Habergeon,  that  Patty 
Whinchat,  in  spite  of  her  positive  assertions  to  the  contrary,  must  have 
been  mistaken,  and  could  not  have  beheld  the  mischievous  Independent 
divine.  Deeming,  therefore,  that  further  precautionary  measures  were 
unneeded  for  the  night — whatever  might  be  requisite  on  the  morrow — 
he  saw  his  son  conducted  to  his  chamber  by  John  Habergeon  (we 
must  leave  Clavering's  parting  with  Dulcia  to  the  fair  reader's  imagi- 
nation), and  tarried  with  him  for  some  time,  when  he  himself  sought 
his  couch.  Long  ere  this,  all  the  other  inmates  of  Ovingdeaa  Grange 
had  retired  to  rest,  happier  than  they  had  been  for  many  days. 
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TfllB  French  AlnwnackB  come  to  us  this  year  ia  their  customary  guse 
of  yellow  and  red,  and  yellow  and  blue,  ana  the  green  and  Uae  stamp  of 
thfe  PreCsctufe  of  Police  on   **  colportage,"  which'  emmws  Mtj  and 
docility.     There  are  the  same  familiar  types,  longHiosedy  wide-moullMd 
victims,  bearded  and  parded  sharpers — the  same  stereotyped  models  for 
beauty  and  fashion  in  bourgeoisie  and  aristocracy  alike;  but|  alas!  in 
novelty  or  humour  there  is  a  manifest  falling  off.  As  far  as  our  old  friends, 
the  *^  Almanach  Coroique"  and  the  ^^  Aimanach  poor  Rire,"  are  oonoemed, 
they  might  aa  well  have  for  fipontiepiece  an  extinguisher  bearing  a  well* 
known  profile.  It  will  be  at  once  felt  to  what  straits  are  fan  and  sprightli- 
ness  reduced  in  the  land  of  bellicose  despotism,  when  we  find  that  the  &ot 
of  the  sickly  trees  in  the  Champs  Elys^s  haying  been  bandaged,  and  of 
Deviame  having  invented  an  explosive  ball,  are  almost  all  that  Cham  seems 
to  have  found  to  exercise  his  clever  pencil  upon  as  novelties.     An  im* 
portuiiate  tailor  is  represented  as  addressing  one  of  these  trees  so  clothed, 
and  recommending  a  change  of  garments ;  a  peaaaai  is  helping  them  to 
ass's  nilk,  and  fiUse  collars  are  affixed  to  tlieir  ugly  physiogBomies  as  they 
-outgrow  their  swaddling-clothes.  With  the  <'  balle  explosible  de  DevtsmS)" 
children  of  four  years  may  go  forth  to  shoot  lions,  but  to  an  adult  the 
practice  may  be  attended  by  inconveniences,  as  illustrated  by  two  other 
sketches,  in  one  of  which  the  fragments  of  the  lion  blown  up  into  theair  sre 
projected  against  the  sportsman  himself,  and  in  the  other,  a  whale  simi* 
farly  treated — that  ia  to  say,  having  an  explosive  baU  lodged  in  its  inside--- 
Uowe  up  boat  and  crew  and  sportsmen  ail  together.  Bisum  teneaiiti  amidt 
It  is  but  im  to  say  that  Cham  has  made  one  hit  in  the  same  aimanaok.  The 
subjects  are  two  French  sailors  in  China— French  to  the- pointed  nose  and 
gaping  mouths.     One  has  a  stick  in  his  hand.     ^^  What !"  says  his  mate 
to  him,  ^  don't  you  know  that  they  eat  with  sticks  in  this  country  ?  Tea 
have  taken  that  stick  from  a  Chinese  house — you  have  taken  the  soin* 
spoon ;  robbery  of  plate,  my  good  fellow,  and  you  will  be  in  for  it.'*  The 
inevitable  jealous  husband,  who  asks  a  negro  to  come  and  nurse  his  wife 
-«-*'  Me  no  doctor,'*  says  the  African.     <^  You  black,  that  is  all  I  want; 
oome  and  take  care  of  my  wife" — ^is  a  pure  niakerie ;  and  the  ^'fiMhioo- 
able"  returning  from   a  steeple-chase,  the  ground  strewed  with  the 
wounded,  mumbling  how  delighted  he  has  been:  ''C*6tait  cha-maatl 
cha-mant  I  pa-ole  d'honneur !"  (an  *'  elegant "  of  Paris  can  no  more  speak 
his  own  language  correctly  than  a  fashionable  piece  of  afTectation  in  our 
own  country),  would  be  almost  repulsive  were  it  not  that  the  illustration 
has  a  wider  bearing.     The  same  pencil  would  evidently,  had  it  dared, 
have  given  another  and  a  different  appiieation  to  the  sentiment.    The 
fields  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  would  have  been  the  scene  of  suffering; 
but  who  would  have  been  the  cold-blooded,  indifferent— or,  if  you  will 
have  it  so,  stoical — ^looker-on  ?     *'  Will  monsieur  purchase  a  ticket  for 
the  theatre?"     ^<  No,  my  good  fellow,  on  joue  la  comedie  ehesmoi,"  is 
in  Cham's  better  style.  So  also  the  pickpocdcet,  who  remarks,  '*  Sir,  thsfO 
ia  aa  edipae  taking  place."    '^  I  don't  see  it,"  xspliea  the  viotim,  with  his 
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noie  io  die  nr,  wfaibt  he  is  bebg^ieKeyed  of  his  wMeh.  '*  You  will,  thenv 
presently,  sir,"  contiiines  tlie  sharper,  with  infinite  gnsto. 

We  give  the  following,  not  so  much  as  a  specimen  of  humour  as  the 
sketch  of  a  type,  with  cliaracteristic  accessories : 

Before  speaking  of  Mademoiselle  Bibiane  Tjlandrin,  I  must  ask  permission  to 
describe  the  little  coterie  in  which  I  met  her  for  the  first  time.  It  was  at  the 
Od^n  that  I  had  one  evening  the  misfortune  to  make  aoqnaintanoe  with  a  liulj 
whose  hair  hang  in  long  "  repentirs"  (what  a  word  for  rin^ets  P),  and  who  wore 
a.  red  scarf  <m  a  light  blue  dress.  From  her  mouth,  however,  issued  forth  a 
string  of  well-turned  phrases.  The  ladj  dressed  badly,  but  she  spoke  welL 
She  was  a  blue-stocking.  I  was  weak  enough  to  allow  myself  to  be  mvited  for 
the  evening  of  the  Thursday  ensuing.  On  her  card  was  "  Aspasie  de  YiUiers," 
sad,  considering  her  spare  habit,  she  might  have  added  ''-Cotterets." 

Tbe  Thursday  that  followed,  having  ascended  four  stories,  I  was  received  by  a 
female  domestic  some  forty  years  of  age,  dressed  as  a  lady's-maid,  and  who 
introduced  me  into  the  bouaoir  of  her  mistress.  Madame  Aspasie  de  YiUiers 
had  on  a  dress  of  black  velvet  that  evening,  without  any  ornaments,  so  that  she 
had  the  appearance  of  a  first-class  hearse.  We  were  alone,  and  we  spoke  of  our 
hbours. 

**  V'  said  Madame  Aspasie,  "  lead  a  miserable  life  enough.  I  pass  my  whole 
time  in  writing  books  for  children.  I  am  sufficiently  reasonable  to  persevere  in 
sen  occupation  which  enables  me  to  live,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  insensible  not 
to  suffer  at  being  obliged  to  indite  tales  wliich  are  entitled  'Easter  £ggs>' 
'  The  Young  Girl  and  the  Canary,'  and  so  forth,  when  I  would  like  to  be  wntuag 
romances  aner  the  fashion  of  Balzac  and  Georges  Sand.  I  have^  iqdeed,  begun 
iBe^  and  jrou  must  favour  me  with  your  opinion  upon  it." 

To  my  infinite  horror,  Madame  Aspasie  rose  to  open  her  desk,  and  I  was  lost, 
had  not  the  maid  come  in  to  announce  company.  What  an  escape !  The  oom* 
pany  was  composed  of  all  that  contemporaneous  literature,  be  it  epileptic  or 
Toafast,  has  among  it  most  seedy  and  hirsute.  The  soir^  was  opened  by  Made* 
moiaelie  Pamela  Crapusot,  who  favoured  us  with  a  fragment  of  an  unpublished 
poem  on  Agnes  Sorel,  which  was  received  with  tremors  of  enthusiasm.  M» 
Venoesks  Sardinenski,  a  young  Gascon  from  the  North,  a  Pole  excessively 
refugeed,  followed  with  the  outline  of  a  drama,  entitled  "  The  Heroine  of  Cra* 
eow."  There  were  five  dead  bodies  to  each  act,  making  a  total  of  twenty-five 
victims,  without  reckoning  the  "  assistants." 

After  M.  Sardinenski,  Madame  TM  Grenouillet  made  her  appearance.  Ska 
must  have  weighed  something  like  a  hundred  kilos;  and  she  was  so  nicely  set  in 
her  pearl-grey  dress,  that  she  resembled  a  bale  of  goods  in  its  wrapper.  Ma- 
dame Cirenomllet  recited,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  a  little  ui^nibliahed  novel,  called. 
c^The  Young  Consumptive;"  a  subject  exceedingly  new.  She  was  followed  by 
s  young  lady,  seventeen  years  of  Sjge,  who  sang  a  sonnet  on  ''  Green  Peas."  ALL 
that  was  wanting  was  an  ear  for  time. 

I  had  got  hold  of  mv  hat,  and  was  about  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  at 
flight,  when  Mademoiselle  Bibiane  Filandrin,  a  meteor  of  twelve  years  ot  age, 
was  announced.  Blue-stockings  have  their  families,  just  as  roses  and  fish  havo 
theirs.  On  the  other  side  of  the  "  barri^res"  blue-stockings  are  no  longer  blue- 
stockings, they  are  transformed  into  muses.  Every  town  with  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  has  at  least  one  muse — to  amuse  it. 

Chatellerault,  the  country  of  pocket-knives,  witnessed  the  birth  within  its 
walls  of  one  of  these  poetic  stars,  and  that  was  Bibiane  Filandrin.  Nothing  so 
precocious  had  been  witnessed  for  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues.  What  was  most 
remarkable  in  her  was  that  impatience  of  genius  which  never  permitted  her  to 
finish  what  she  began.  This  impatience  dated  with  her,  indeed,  from  before  her 
hirth,  for  she  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  honour  Ghfttellerault  with  her  appearance 
tk«t  she  came  before  her  time,  and  after  a  period  of  only  seven  months^  inouba» 
tion.  This  impatience  on  her  part  was  attended  with  disagroeabis  couaequenoea 
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f9r.it  did  not  giTe  her  Cather  time  to  recogniserhcp^^md  to  the  jM^t  thatiefflrterod 
hpr  birth  were  added  the  significant  words  "  pere  inponnu*" 

Thi^  drawback  did  not  prevent  the  little  JBibiane  txom  cuttii^g  .her  teeth  or 
learning  La  Fontaine's  fables.  By  the  time  she  was  three  years  of  age  shfi  oonld 
recite  without  blushing : 

"La  cigale  ayant  chants 
ToutrA^,'* 

a  fable  wMch  is,  at  the  best,  the  glorification  of  egoisni,  but  which  little  girls 
repeat  with  pleasure,  because  the  prominent  idea  witn  then!  is  a  ^grasshopper  that 
is  asked  out  to  dance.  By  the  time  she  was  four  years  of  age,  Bibiane  nutde  her 
auditors  weep  at  her  recital  of  Th^ram^e.  At  six  she  wonihetet  prise  in 
literature^  and  had  the  honour  of  being  embraced  by  the  aous-pr^fet.  Two 
years  later  she  complimented  in  Terse,  after  her  own  fashion^  a  princess  who  was 
passing  through  the  town,  and  received  an  acknowledgment  in  twelve  pen- 
Knives.  Henceforth  the  cliild  was  adopted  by  the  Muse,  and  the  local  piuper 
opened  its  columns  to  her  effusions.  Her  reign  was  consecrated.  She  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  rhyme ;  and  she  rhymed  according^ly. 

BiMuie's  mother  was  not  only  poor,  but  stupid ;  ana  she  took  the  child  ai)ont 
like  a  magic  lantern.  Li  return  ior  the  exhibition  of  the  little  marvel,  the'wdi- 
to-do  citizens  of  Ghfttellerault  gave  the  mother  their  tnmed-off  bonnets  and  tkcic 
old  dresses.  At  last,  like  all  other  provincial  poets,  Bibiane  penned  a  magni- 
ficent ode  to  a  great  poet  of  Paris,  and  was  in  return  invited  to  a  seat  at  the 
gretX  intellectual  banquet,  at  which  her  pUce  was  already  marked  out.  The 
journey  to  Paris  was  forthwith  resolved  upon.  The  mother  wept  with  joy. 
She  packed  up  her  rags;  Bibiane  took  her  laurels  and  penknives,  and  ooik 
stuied  for  the  great  city  with  fifty  letters  of  recommendation. 

They  landed  m  Paris  at  one  of  those  "  hotels  gamis,"  the  staircases  of  which 
are  fetid,  the  passages  obscure,  and  the  rooms  unfurnished.  Their  first  visit  was 
to  the  great  poet,  who  invited  them  to  take  a  seat,  and,  after  allovring  them  to 
admire  him  in  all  his  gloiy  and  his  robe  de  chambre,  showed  them  the  door. 
Several  months  were  spent  in  delivering  their  numerous  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, in  not  being  received,  and  in  dining  at  "  trente-denx  sons."  And  as  xio  one 
exclaimed  as  they  went  by,  as  they  used  to  do  at  ChateUerault,  "  There  is  the 
celebrated  little  Bibiane,  with  madame  her  mother,"  the  latter  decided  that  the 
Parisians,  the  great  poet  included,  were  so  many  impudent  fools. 

Madame  Zoe  Orenouillet  had  met  the  little  marvel  at  a  builder's,  who  gave 
soir^s  to  artists  and  masons.  The  next  day  she  presented  her  to  Madame 
Aspasie  de  Yilliers.  It  was  thus  that  I  had  the  gooa  fortune  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  Mademoiselle  Bibiane  Filandrin. 

Bibiane  Filandrin's  great  speciality  lay  in  improvisation.  And  how  she  waa 
flattered  at  Madame  Aspasie's !  I  would  wish  to  remember  all  that  this  young 
Corinne  improvised  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects.  Hie  most  difficult  rhymes,  the 
most  obsolete  words,  did  not  make  her  hesitate  for  a  moment ;  Bibiane  knew 
everything,  understood  everything,  and  admitted  no  obstacles ;  her  inspirataon 
surmounted  with  the  greatest  intrepidity  alike  all  social  barriers,  prejudices,  and 
scruples.  Pour  lines  nave  alone  remained  impressed  in  my  memorv;  but  they 
will  suffice  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  poetic  faciuty  of  Bibiane  Filaa* 
drin.    Here  they  are : 

"  Je  sais  que  oomme  tout,  la  mort  aura  mon  cceur ; 
Mais  ceux  qui  dans  ce  coeur  pudique  et  grave  lurent, 
Savent  qu'il  ne  voudra  que  d  nn  sacr^  bonheur, 
Certains  qu'aux  pieds  de  Dieu  tonjours  les  anges  Tenrent.'' 

The  four  lines  were  received  with  thunders  of  applause.  As  to  myself,  I  was  too 
much  saturated  with  emotion  to  await  the  conclusion  of  the  soiree ;  so  taking 
advantage  of  a  round  of  refreshments  and  cigarettes,  I  disappeared  in  a  dond  <» 
tobacco.  I  felt,  indeed,  ill  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  all  these  women,  who  abused 
the  weed  and  the  dictionary  of  rhymes  at  the  same  time. 
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Wkal  hfui  bijconie  of  tliis  Htile  fenunine  coterie  P  I  am  not  certain.  But  1 
have  heard  sb^  that  Madame  Aspasie  de  Villiers  keeps  a  table  dlidte ;  that 
Madame  Zb4  ufenouillet  puts  on  leeches,  and  that  Maoemoiselle  Bibiane  Filan- 
drin  has  taken  plaee  as  lady's-maid  witii  a  demoiselle  who  spends  the  whole 
summer  in  the  Chateau  des  Ilenrs. 

A  common  ezpressiooy  **  e'est  vn  honune  comme  il  faut,''  admits  of  a 
great  variety  of  meanings.  To  the  public  at  large,  un  homme  comme  il 
faut  is  just  simplv  a^welT-dressed  man ;  to  most  iM&es,  un  homme  oomme 
il  faut»  IS  one  who  is  civU  and  attentive  to  them ;  to  men,  un  homme 
comme  il  hni^  is  a  gentleman ;  on  the  Bourse,  a  Cnssus;  at  Chsntilly,  a 
Seymour;  on  the  Boulevards,  a  spendthrift.  The  world  generalises, 
individuals  particularise.  With  the  latter,  un  homme  comme  11  fiiut  be- 
comes un  homme  comme  il  me  faut.  Thus,  with  the  restaurants,  he  is  a 
gourmet ;  and  with  tradesmen,  a  man  who  bleeds  freely.  We  have  one 
more  version  to  eive,  and,  as  it  is  embodied  in  a  lively  and  oharaoteristie 
sketch  of  life  and  manners,  we  will  make  a  dear  breast  of  it»  and  extract 
the  whole : 

''Good-by,  Bichette.  Upon  my  word  of  honour,  if  it  was  not  that  Tamaillou 
was  the  chief  in  my  office,  I  would  not  have  accepted  his  invitation  to  join  thia 
shooting  party."  ^  •  ^  ^ 

"  Never  mmd.  6ood-by,  Bichon.  Had  you  refused  him  he  might  have  felt 
hurt.  We  must  keep  on  good  terms  with  our  superiors ;  and  then,  twenty-four 
hours  will  soon  be  over." 

*'  Yes,  but  I  fear  jou  will  be  dull  during  my  absence." 

*'  I  shall  think  that  you  are  amusing  yourself,  and  that  will  comfort  me." 

"I  will  bring  home  some  first-rate  game  for  you." 

*'  A  hare !  I  am  so  fond  of  hare." 

'*  You  shall  have  one  of  the  first  quality.     6ood*by,  Bichette." 

« Goodby,  Bichon." 

Ihus  it  was  that  Narcisse  Giromel  parted  from  his  beloved  wife  Cornelia,  on 
one  of  the  latter  days  of  the  shooting  season,  which  happened  also  to  be  the 
evening  of  the  Sunday  before  Lent  rDimanehe-Gras). 

Arrived  at  the  house  of  his  friena  and  chief,  Tamaillou,  Narcisse  Giromel  de- 
posited his  ^pn  in  a  comer,  hung  up  his  game-bag  on  a  peg,  and,  rubbing  his 
nands,  exclamied,  "  Well,  here  I  am.    Have  they  brought  our  dresses  ?" 

His  host  pointed  to  an  arm-chair,  on  which  lay  two  costumes  of  *'  pierrots." 

"  Delicious !"  shouted  Narcisse. 

''And  Bichette ?"  said  his  host,  intjuiringly. 

*' Bichette  has  been  good.    I  promised  her  some  game." 

**  Yon  monster !" 

**  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  so." 

It  is  five  in  the  morning,  the  scene  a  restaurant  on  the  Boulevards.  At  that 
hour  and  at  that  period,  certain  restaurants  have  an  aspect  that  is  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Chiefs  and  helps,  all  alike,  in  the  kitchen  are  in  full  movement. 
The  lady  of  the  counter  is  seated  at  her  post  of  command,  surveillance,  and 
receipt.  Customers  are  arriving,  order  their  suppers,  and  select  their  cabinets. 
Waiters  are  hurrying  to  and  fro.  As  the  number  of  arrivals  increases,  it  be- 
comes a  rush  of  oh)wns,  pantaloons,  columbines,  shepherdesses,  and  d^ardeurs. 
^e  passages  become  encumbered,  the  possession  of  cabinets  beeomes  a  matter 
of  dispute-^some  are  earried  by  assault.  The  waiters  become  confused  amidst 
the  number  of  orders  given  in  various  directions  at  once.  It  is  the  moment  for 
mistakes  and  quiproquos. 

These  night  customers  in  no  one  way  resemble  those  of  the  day.  AH  ^es 
have  their  representatives,  although  the  great  majority  arc  young  people.  But 
these  carry  generally  in  their  weary  features  an  impression  of  anticipated  old 
age,  which  brings  the  two  extremes  into  strange  approximation.  We  only  speak 
here  of  the  men ;  the  women  almost  all  possess  the  talent  of  fixing  spring  on 
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liieir  f eatotea^  and  thai;  prineiiMilly  when  seen  bj  eandleHglit.  Ob,  if  they  had 
haJt  the  power  to  make  tnemselres  as  prettj  as  thef  do  juTenile !  Sow  of  goed 
families  deTouring  their  patrimony  ana  their  existence ;  monejed  mm.  in  a  huny 
to  ruin  themselFes,  and  who  do  not  find  the  Bourae  smffiaeatly  expeditious; 
husbands  happy  in  an  escapade ;  women  in  search  of  adiPentoEes, — soch  are  the 
principal  customers  of  these  houses,  whose  nocturnal  habits  and  physio^omy 
are,  to  an  observing  man,  the  subjects  of  a  study  that  is  not  without  its  in- 
terest. 

"  Gar9on»  ua  potage*-deux  cenfs !" 

"Here,  sir!" 

A  generous  paymaster  is  in  question,  and  the  waiter  darts  off  with  the  rapidity 
of  liglitning. 

"  Un  potage — deux  ceufs !"  he  shouts  out  on  reaching  the  kitchen  door.  "Be 
quick !" 

**  You  must  wait  a  moment,"  retorts  the  chief,  whose  ears  are  assailed  by  a 
mnltiplieity  of  demands.    The  waiter,  however,  persists. 

*'  Tney  are  for  a  gentleman  who  is  in  a  great  hurry." 

"  Then  he  must  wait.    Give  him  the  newspaper." 

"  He  does  not  want  it." 

"  Then  go  and  sit  down." 

At  last,  the  soup  and  eggs  are  ready,  the  waiter  adzes  upon  them,  and  nuis 
with  them  to  the  lady  at  the  counter. 

**  Un  potage — deux  oeufs,  for  No.  3." 

At  the  same  moment  some  one  pushes  his  elbow.  Fearing  an  accident,  he 
places  his  dishes  on  the  counter,  and  turns  round  to  confront  the  disturber,  ex- 
claiming, "  Maladroit !"  Not  so  awkward  neither,  for  the  blow  came  from 
another  waiter,  who  adopted  that  means  to  secure  a  similar  order,  without  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  kitchen  for  it. 

"  Mon  potage — deux  cBufs !"  exclaims  the  waiter,  when,  on  turning  round,  he 
finds  that  his  aishes  are  ^ne.  And  then  he  hurries  away,  asking  ever^  waiter 
he  meets  if  he  has  seen  his  potage — deux  ceufs,  and  he  thrusts  bis  head  into  the 
different  cabinets,  still  calling  after  his  potage — deux  oeufs. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  foflowing  colloquy  is  being  carried  on  in  a  subdued 
voice  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  corridor,  between  a  "  pierrette"  (feminine 
pierrot)  and  a  third  waiter. 

"  Mon  petit  Philippe,  one  word,  if  you  please." 

"  Ten,  to  be  agreeable  to  you." 

"  Tou  know  that  I  have  left  the  viscount  P" 

"Oh  yes,  I  have  heard  his  friends  have  sent  for  him  into  Touraine  to  many 
him." 

"  Marriage  of  spite,  mon  cher.  I  hare  run  out  of  the  ball-room  for  a  moment ; 
I  have  been  besieged  by  M.  Dubourg  and  M.  de  Saint-Paul.  Both  have  placed 
their  hearts  and  a  supper  at  my  feet.  Before  decuUng  which  to  accept,  1  wish 
for  some  information.  You  know  them,  Philippe,  they  are  both  customers. 
Give  me  your  advice  frankly;  you  would  not  UKe  to  aeceive  a  poor  woman. 
What  is  M.  Dubourg  r 

*•  A  very  good-looking  fellow.'* 

•*  I  am  not  blmd ;  but  of  hb  means  P" 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  he  is  a  man  who  verifies  his  bill,  picks  up  liis  change,  an* 
leaves  a  franc  for  the  vraitcr." 

-BeallyP" 

•^I  have  also  heard  that  at  every  change  of  connexion,  he  has  tiie  fumitnie 
which  he  has  presented  to  the  fair  one,  repurchased  by  a  broker  at  a  nominal 
price,  so  that  the  same  goods  have  now  served  to  set  up  six  mistresses." 

"  Thank  you,  I  shall  not  be  the  seventh.  Now,  what  do  vou  think  of  M.  de 
»aint-Pfeul?"  * 

»•  Long  grey  hair,  sparely  decorating  a  head  that  is  not  over  handsome,  and  » 
decided  tendency  to  corpulence." 

"^ttt  I  ask  you  if  he  is  good  ?"* 
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^''Aftgoodas  the  notes  fov  a  thousand  with  vhiohhispoeket-bec^is  onunmed. 
He  never  asks  the  price  of  a  thing,  or  troubles  himself  with  the  additionrl 
Twenty  franos  fsn  the  waiter." 

"  C'est  1UL  honme  oomme  il  faat.  I  am  off  to  the  halL  Thank  yon,  Philippe.'' 

"  Shall  I  keep  a  oahinet  for  ;oa  P" 

'*  Certainly.    M.  Paul's  tweSky  franoa  eome  to  yon.  as  a  matter  of  riffhtf' 

Laughter  and  aeng  mingle  with  eating  and  drinking,  and  light  up  Uie  many 
interiors  of  the  so^sdled  "  cabinets."  One  in  particmar  dlstingidBhes  itself  by 
the  amount  of  noise  and  the  extent  of  the  consumption  ffomg  on.  Half  a 
doaen  pierrotsare  grouped  in  it,  amongst  whom  TamaiUou  anoNwnsse  Qiromel, 
his  friend  and  subordinate,  figure  prominently. 

My  Teracity  as  an  historian,  obliges  me  to  say  that  these  six  pterrots  were 
aoeompanied  by  six  pierrettes,  and  I  will  add,  however  much  I  may  be  ashamed 
of  Nardsse  Giromel,  that  that  unscrupulous  husband  had  one  for  a  neighbour 
who  was  by  no  means  bad4ooking. 

'  It  would  be  superfluous  to  eiS;er  into  the  details  of  all  that  was  devoured, 
imbibed,  or  said  by  this  glorious  company  dunng  the  Dimanche-Gras.  I  must 
•ontent  myself  with  stating,  that  by  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  tiieir  chdma  to 
be  called  reasonable  animals  were  beginning  to  be  very  problematic,  if  they  were 
in  the  least  decree  tenable. 

At  last,  a  pierrot  proelaimed,  with  a  terrible  sigh, 
,   "  There  is  no  company  so  good  but  it  must  separate,  as  good  King  Dagobert 
said  to  his  dogs.  *  Sonnons  la  retraite !'" 

"What  a  pity!"  exclaimed  Giromel,  casting  a  languishing  eye  at  Ida 
pierrette. 

"  And  why  should  we  separate  ?"  inquired  five  or  six  voices  at  the  same  time. 

''Tkue,"  replied,  or  rather  chanted,  Tamaillou  : 

"  '  Qnuid  on  est  si  bien  ensemble, 
Devrait-on  jamais  se  quitter  ?' 

Here  is  the  programme  that  I  propose.  Hepose  this  night ;  meet  here  again  to- 
morrow, Monday;  repetition  of  the  same  on  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  we  will 
bury  the  Carnival  together — if  he  does  not  bury  us  before." 

"Adopted!  adopted!"  was  shouted  unanimously;  and  the  guilty Narcisse 
Giromel  shouted  louder  than  any  one  else,  till  he  was  suddenly  brought  up  by  a 
iwin^  of  conscience,  which  made  him  involuntarily  sigh  audibly,  "  £tSichette  ?" 

T^s  reflection  was  received  with  a  general  burst  of  laughter. 

"  Biohette,"  gravely  intemcmted  Tamaillou,  "  will  not  whip  her  Bichon  be- 
cause he  has  been  three  days  snooting  instead  of  one." 

"  True— capital    I  have,  besides,  the  means  of  keeping  her  quiet.    Garpon !" 

"Here,sir.^' 

"  Get  me  a  choice  hare." 

"Jug^d?" 

**  No,  in  its  natural  condition,  with  its  hair  on,  and  as  newly  killed  as  poasibte ; 
and  let  me  have  a  messen^r." 

Nascisse  Giromel  then  indited  the  following  loving  epistle  while  the  commis- 
sioner and  the  hare  were  being  sought  for : 

*•  Ma  Bichktte,— Your  CTieving-  Biehon  is  for  two  days  more  at  the  mercy  of 
the  pitiless  Tamaillou.  Under  the  fallacious  pretext  of  extirpating  all  the  game 
m  tue  district,  this  cruel  tyrant  retains  me  till  Wednesday  in  his  detested 
manades.  Judge  of  the  despair  I  feel — I  who  would  ^ive  au  the  game  that  is 
in  the  forest  of  Eontainebleau  for  a  single  kiss  of  toe  tips  of  your  roseate 
lingers! 

'*  What  an  odious  yoke  is  that  of  social  and  bureaucratic  duty !  May  the  fine 
Aumal,  which  Madame  Tamaillou  will  be  kind  enough  to  forward  you,  indemnify, 
in  however  small  a  degree,  for  my  absence !  I  promise  you,  on  my  retom, 
ir  specimen  of  my  skilL 

Your  faithful  and  miserable  Bichon, 

NlAOSSS  GlBOKIU 
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'  '*  Wkat  a  monster  that  Narcisse  Giromel  is !"  exclaimed  the  pieirette  bj  his 
ittde. 

When  Cornelia  Giromel  received  the  produce  of  her  huaband's  chase,  she  was 
oiach  pieued  with  it,  and  she  haoB  it  on  a  peg  in  the  nantry.  Bat  next  morning 
she  aaid  to  herself,  like  a  good  little  housekeeper,  "  Narcisse  is  coming  back  the 
day  after  to-morrow :  he  is  going  to  brin<;  another  hare  with  him ;  that  will  be 
quite  enough  for  me.  I  don't  want  a  whole  hare  for  mj  own  consumption ;  I 
will  dispose  of  it."  No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  marchand  de  comestibles 
next  door  volunteered  three  francs  for  what  M.  Narcisse  Giromel  had  just  paid 
nine  on  the  Boulevards.  Cornelia  devoted  the  produce  to  purchasing  a  new 
ribbon  for  her  bonnet. 

Narcisse  Giromel,  his  fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder,  his  game-bi^  by  his  side, 
but  with  £allen  crest,  like  a  pierrot  who  has  escaped  from  the  conjugal  nest  for 
three  days,  was  wending  his  wav  home  slowly  on  the  morning  of  Asn-Wednea- 
dav.  Suddenly  he  struck  his  brow :  "  I  was  going,**  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  u)  forget  the  second  specimen  of  my  skill.  What  would  Bichette  have  said  ?" 
So  he  stepped  slyly  into  the  house  of  the  next  door  dispenser  of  good  things.  He 
had  only  one  hare  to  dispose  of,  so  Narcisse  was  not  troubled  to  choose.  It  was 
only  six  francs.    That  was  thr^  less  than  on  the  Boulevards. 

"  Halloa !  Bichette,  here  is  wherewith  to  make  another  civet." 

"  Oh,  Bichon !  what  a  splendid  hare  you  have  brought  home."  But,  tbe  first 
burst  of  admiration  over,  Cornelia  uttered  a  shriek  of  surprise.  Her  forehead, 
too,  lowered  considerably.  "  What  is  this,  sir  P"  she  said,  holding  up  the  hare^ 
and  pointing  indignantly  at  the  ribbon  which  bound  the  feet.  "  tk  ttiia  a  ghost 
that  you  bnng  me  back  P*' 

Narcisse  looked  stupified.    *'  That !"  he  said ;  "  whj,  that  is  a  ribbon." 

'*  Yes,  sir,  and  the  old  ribbon  off  mv  bonnet,  with  which  I  had  tied  the  lega  of 
the  hare  that  you  sent  me,  sir,  and  wnich  I  disposed  of  to  our  neighbour." 

Poor  Narcisse  stood  self-convicted  and  condemned.  Harassed  and  sleepy,  he 
was  not  equal  to  a  prolonged  interrogatory ;  so,  avowing  all,  he  fell  on  his  kneea 
and  begged  pardon,  while  Bichette  administered  a  sound  cuffing  on  his  ears. 
Poor  Bichon !  the  Carnival  cost  him  dear.  He  was  well  beaten,  and  had  spent 
a  month's  wages. 

The  ^*  Almanach  Comique  *'  informs  us  that  every  one  is  ill  on  Ash- 
Wednesday.  It  is  the  rule.  *'  £t  dire  que  le  peuple  firan9ai8  a  la  repu- 
tation d'Stre  le  plus  spirituel  de  tous  les  peuples  de  runivers  !'*  It  appears 
that  the  infirmity  is  not  confined  to  the  last  days  of  Carnival ;  it  extends 
to  Chantilly.  There  are  many  persons,  we  are  told  upon  Ae  same  au- 
thority, who  go  to  races,  not  to  see  the  horses  or  to  make  bets,  but  to  give 
themselves  an  indigestion  with  truffles,  and  to  empty  sundry  bottles  of 
champagne ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  races  are  over  tney  see  everything 
turning  round  about  them,  and  they  can't  keep  upon  their  legs.  It  would 
be  a  dishonour  to  be  drunk  at  home,  but  it  is  quite  fashionable  on  the 
raoe-couTse ;  there  is  so  much  dust  that  the  throat  is  always  dry,  and  one 
is  always  thirsty. 

"Voyez-moi  done  ces  chevaux  de  fiacre!"  says  an  <' elegant"  to  a 
friend  at  the  races,  as  depicted  by  Cham. 

*'  Parbleu  !**  replies  the  other ;  "  they  have  been  brought  to  the 


so  that  they  may  see  running.  It  is  an  example  that  they  wished  to  give 
them."  The  idea  is  essentially  French.  They  take  to  radng,  huntings 
and  steeple-chasing  as  schoolboys  take  to  Virgil  and  Horace,  with  • 
manifest  personal  distaste  which  is  thinly  veiled  over  by  fashion,  and  mora 
pompously  gilded  with  the  pretext  of  amelioration.  Those  who  have 
norses  to  run,  we  are  elsewhere  told,  let  their  jockeys  break  their  headt 
under  the  pretext  of  ameliorating  their  horses.  Talking  of  amelioraiioiu^ 
it  would  be  a  great  relief  if  one  of  our  pet  Annuals  was  banded  over  to  a 
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lady  to  edit  for  a  year.  The  men  are  getting  worn  out.  Toplos  are 
exhausted.  There  is  the  perpetual  chasse !  Reduced  thb  year  to  firing 
by  companies  at  one  lark,  and  picking  up  a  partridge,  uke  au  Irish 
patriot,  in  a  cabbage  garden,  a  "  perdrix  aux  ohouz"  being  an  aooepted  dish 
m  Paris.  There  are  the  *^  etrennes ;"  thelong-oontinued  debate  on  whieh 
vexed  question  is  at  length  given  up.  "  AU  the  while  that  we  resolve  to 
give  to  no  one,  we  finish,"  it  is  basely  conceded,  "  by  giving  to  every 
one."  There  is  Paris  Port  de  Mer ;  the  very  idea  is  now  at  a  discount. 
The  Parisian  has  become  jealous  of  the  sea !  Those  delightful  annual 
excursions  which  railroads  first  brought  into  fiishion  are  now  contem- 
plated with  mingled  feelings  of  apprehension  and  horror. 

"  When  a  lady,"  we  are  told,  *^  goes  to  take  a  walk  on  the 'sea-shore, 
some  indiscreet  superintendent  of  bathing-machines  comes  and  asks  her : 
**  *  Madame,  se  deshabille-t-elle  ?'  Or  young  men  come  and  propose  to 
your  wife  to  accompany  her  in  her  bath.  Go,  then,  when  you  aon*t  know 
now  to  swim,*  and  try  and  follow  your  faithless  spouse,  who  is  cleaving 
the  waves  asunder  with  some  youth  unknown  to  you ;  but,  alas  I  not  to 
her.  Les  bains  de  mer  sent  des  lieux  de  perdition."  A  lady  editor  is 
decidedly  wanted,  if  only  to  vindicate  the  sex  from  such  atrocious  libels. 
The  fact  is,,  that  as  the  gentlemen  treat  the  ladies,  so  the  ladies  reci* 
procate,  or  the  gentlemen  &ncy  so.  The  demon  of  jealousy  seems, 
indeed,  to  run  riot  at  times  in  the  metropolis  of  civilisation.  Witness 
the  following: 

M.  Bourdeaux  is  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  young,  ^racefal,  and  charming 
wife,  but  he  reproaches  ner,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  oemg  more  charming  to 
others  than  to  himself.  He  is  persuaded  that  she  has  made  of  him  that  which 
Moli^e  describes  so  well,  and  he  is  determined  to  prove  it  judicially. 

"  Ah,  ah !"  he  said  one  fine  morning,  nibbing  his  hancls,  "  we  will  see  how 
she  gets  out  of  this,  la  gaiUarde !  Ah,  my  little  mother,  you  thought  you  would 
make  me  walk  a  long  time,  but  1  am  not  one  of  those  to  go  just  as  others  like. 
I  have  made  mv  wrongs  known,  and  you  shall  see — you  shall  see !"  And  M. 
Bourdeaux  ruboed  his  hands  more  briskly  than  ever— he  was  positively  joyous. 

No  sooner  was  his  case  called  on  than  he  rushed  up  to  the  bar,  and,  radiant 
with  the  hope  of  revenge,  he  began:  "I  complain  of  my  wife,  who  has  made 

me '*  But  hts  speech  was  out  short  by  the  magistrate.  Madame  Bourdeaux 

had  anticipated  him.  She  had  laid  a  prior  accusation  before  the  court  of  infidelity 
on  tlie  part  of  her  husband. 

"  Ah  r*  exolauned  M.  Bourdeaux,  taken  aback,  "it  is  all  very  good,  but  you 
are  not  exactly  where  you  think  you  are.  Talk  away,  tidk  away,  I  shall  have 
ray  turn." 

In  the  mean  time,  M.  Bourdeaux  had  to  take  his  position  in  the  least  agree- 
able aud  dignified  compartment  of  the  court.  There  he  had  to  listen,  vrhcther 
he  liked  it  or  not,  to  a  regular  case  drawn  up  by  a  commissaire  de  police  and 
attested  by  numerous  witnesses,  and,  finally,  he  had  to  hear  himself  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  100  francs. 

"  Well,"  he  got  out  at  last  to  his  infinite  relief,  "it  is  all  very  well,  but  I 
came  here  to  complain  of  mv  wife." 

^I.  Popelin,  who  appeared  for  the  ladv,  rose  to  challenge  the  right  of  a  man 
who  had  just  been  proved  guilty  oi  infidelity  to  impugn  the  character  of  his 
wife. 

"  But  nevertheless,"  persisted  the  latter,  "  you  cannot  deny  that  she '* 

But  M.  Bourdeaux  was  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  mterrupted  by  the 
court,  who  declined  to  hear  him,  and  mulcted  him  in  the  expenses  as  well  as 
fine.  "  Well,"  he  said,  as  he  went  away,  no  longer  rubbing  his  hands,  "she has 
made  me and  I  have  to  pay  the  expenses." 
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The  "  Almanach  Proph^que"  ^rows  no  'more  Bgkt  than  any  other 
almanack  upon  the  -vexed  questions  of  the  day.  We  are  not  told  whether 
the  Pope  or  Italy  will  come  out  triumphant  from  the  existing  crisis.  If 
a  Victor  Emmanuel  or  a  Garibaldi  will  seiae  the  priie,  or  if  the  conti- 
nental powers  will  smother  the  nascent  confederation.  No  ancient  er 
modem  prophecy  affects  ihe  complications  m  Morocco,  or  ooBoems  itself 
with  the  future  of  the  Flowery  Land.  Ko  horoscope  has  predicted  if  a  dark 
despotism  shall  endure,  or  the  light  of  liberty  surge  to  the  snrfiuse.  The 
nephew  of  Nostradamus  is  as  much  a  splunx  as  the  nephew  of  Napoleon. 
There  is  not — so  effective  is  the  yoke — one  single  allusion  to  the  present 
or  to  the  future,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  in  any  one  of  tihe  almanacks. 

M.  Babinet,  de  I'lnstitut,  editor  of  the  ^*  Almanach  Proph^tique," 
treats  us,  in  the  absence  of  such,  to  «  scientific  dtsoussion  on  the  possi- 
bility of  a  state  of  things  more  disastrous  even  than  those  international 
and  political  turmoils  which  keep  this  little  world  of  ours  in  perpetual  hot 
water.  The  conspirators  of  Stamfoou],  the  pirates  of  Rif,  the  invaders  of 
Cambodia,  the  traitors  on  the  Peiho,  the  buccaneers  at  St.  Joan,  and  the 
insurgents  in  Italy,  are,  possibly,  so  many  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
Plt>vidence  to  prevent  a  state  of  unhealthy  stagnation ;  but  their  doings, 
and  even  the  sanguinary  issues  to  which  these  too  often  lead,  are  trifles 
compared  with  the  future  which  M.  Babinet,  de  Vlnstitnt,  has  in  store 
for  us. 

If  the  planets  are,  in  relation  to  the  sim,  the  residue  of  matter  which  has  con- 
glomerated into  suns,  after  the  primordial  laws  of  creation,  it  may  be  said  that 
other  little  masses  of  dust,  or  sweepings  of  the  solar  system,  have  escaped  from 
being  concentrated  into  planets,  or  the  planets  themselves  escaped  being  concen- 
trate into  sons ;  and  that  these  little  masses,  these  embryos  of  planets,  travel 
across  the  planetary  heaven  and  come  in  contact  with  ike  earui,  when  th^ 
happen  to  get  into  its  atmosphere.  Sach  are  falling  stars,  globes  of  fire,  stones 
that  fall  from  the  sky,  and  sudden  clouds  of  chaotic  dust.  In  the  order  (^ 
smallness  of  mass,  comets  come  afterwards,  many  of  which  must  pass  from  one 
star  to  another,  like  messengers  arriving  from  another  solar  system.  All  this  is 
fiuniliar  to  most  persons. 

But  another  and  different  condition  of  things  appears  to  reveal  itself  to  us  in 
certain  excepticmal  cases.  These  are  cloudy  pulverulent  masses,  that  belong  to 
no  star,  and  which  have  been  desi^^nated  as  cosmic  clouds  (clouds  of  the  world). 
It  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  baptismg  the  child  before  its  birth.  These  masses  of 
dust,  well  designated  as  chaotic  dust,  pass  slowly  before  stars,  and  during  their 
passage  dull  their  lustre.  Father  de  Vico,  of  Rome,  saw  a  cloud  of  thiso^oip- 
tion  pass  between  Yenus  and  the  earth,  and  observers,  warned  by  this  exampK, 
will  not  fail  to  establish  many  cases  in  which  the  presence  is  attested  of  these 
cosmic  clouds,  strangers  to  the  earth,  to  the  sun,  and  to  our  solar  system ;  real 
celestial  Bohemians,  without  fire  or  place,  which  traverse  worlds,  going  no  one 
knows  where,  coming  from  regions  equally  unknown,  and  of  an  essence  still 
more  problematical  than  even  tne  road  which  they  travel  over. 

What  follows  will  be  something  very  serious  for  the  pages  of  a  small  illustrated 
Almanack,  for  which  M.  Plon  has  exacted  an  astronomical  article  from  me ;  but 
I  beg  the  reader  to  have  confidence  in  his  own  intelligence,  for  I  can  truly  say 
that  after  much  experience  upon  heads  wilh  long  and  heads  with  short  hair,  I 
have  found  none  so  stupid  but  that  they  could  understand  the  effects  that  may 
possibly  be  produced  by  these  cosmic  clouds. 

There  are  but  very  few  "  dizaines  de  sibcles  "  when  the  terrestrial  globe  was 
constituted  as  it  is  now,  and  the  Old  and  Kew  Worlds  had  their  oceans  as  they 
are  now,  when  suddenly  a  mortal  cold  enveloped  the  earth;  .tiie  continents  were 
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covered  with  snow,  and  the  different  races  of  living  things  were  extinguished  on 
the  spot  where  they  stood.  The  nuunmoths  of  the  Old  World  and  the  mastodons 
of  the  New  were  boned  in  masses  of  ice,  where  ^ey  .are  now  found  in  their 
entirety,  unaltered,  and  still  available  for  the  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  dogs  of 
Siberia ;  the  primitive  stag  is  there  standing  upright,  with  his  nostrils  to  the 
wind,  and  his  antlers  thrown  back,  as  if  it  had  diea  suffocated  by  the  dense  fall 
of  snow.  All  these  creatures,  whether  buried  in  the  soil  or  enveloped  in  ice, 
perished  on  their  feet,  with  their  heads  raised  as  hi^h  as  possible.  At  that 
period  numerous  glaciers,  the  traces  of  which  are  met  with  all  over  Europe,  were 
formed  in  an  instant.  The  most  simple  idea  that  results  from  this  multiplicity 
of  facts  is,  that  at  that  epoch  the  sun  ceased  to  warm  the  earth  during  several 
days,  months,  or  even  vears.  To  what  else  can  we  attribute  this  disastrous 
catastrophe  ?  (It  may  oe  observed  here,  in  a  parenthesis,  that  modem  research, 
as  more  particularly  insisted  upon  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Aberdeen,  tends  to  show  that  the  human  race  was  in  existence  at  the  epoch 
of  this  last  terrestrial  catastrophe.) 

Some  might  refer  to  the  action  of  comets ;  but  these  bodies  are  so  light  that 
they  are  not  even  seen  on  the  sun  or  stars  when  they  pass  over  them.  Add  to 
this,  when  comets  are  in  proximitv  to  the  sun,  they  move  with  such  rapidity 
that  they  woidd  not  dull  its  lig^ht  for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  The  comet  of 
1 843  went  half  round  the  snn  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter. 

Then,  again,  thece  are  the  spots  on  the  sun  in  which  some  might  search  for 
an  nxplanation,  and  snppoiing  that  a  considerable  portion  of  that  star  was  that 
Uackene4  there  midbit  be  less  of  light  and  heat  to  almost  any  possible  extent  that 
can  be  imagined.  Sut  it  appears  horn  modern  research  that  the  spots  on  the 
sun  have  a  penod  of  ten  years,  after  which  they  reproduce  themselves — a  fact 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  these  slight  interferences  with  the  brilliant  envelope 
of  the  sun  will  never  attain  sufficient  importance  to  affect  the  light  or  heat  of 
our  central  star. 

But  should  a  isast  cosmic  dond  of  a  very  compact  nature,  slowly  borne  on  the 
wings  of  fatality,  approach  and  envelop  our  sun,  it  would  darken  it  the  whole 
time  of  its  paaaage,  and  which  might  be  very  considerable.  An  important  re- 
mark connected  with  celestial  mechanics,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M. 
Leverrier,  is  that,  after  such  an  encounter,  the  cosmic  mass  would  continue  its 
way  as  before,  only  leaving  as  a  trace  of  its  passage  the  catastrophes  that  would 
ensue  to  the  species  living  on  theplanets — catastrophes  due  to  the  temporary 
privation  of  the  heat  of  the  snn.  mien  we  reflect  that  there  is  only  a  difference 
in  the  elevation  of  the  sun  between  summer  and  winter,  we  can  better  form  an 
idfia  of  the  terrible  effects  that  would  result  from  the  complete,  or  almost  com- 
plete, extinction  of  the  lustre  of  that  star.  After  the  lapse  of  only  a  few  days 
everything  would  be  iced  on  the  earth,  and  all  the  vapours  contained  in  the 
atmosphere  would  be  ccmdensed  in  the  form  of  snow  on  tne  surface  of  the  earth. 

Only  imagine  the  supreme  lord  of  the  Flowery  Land  in  his  paradise  at 
Pekin,  Kaiser  in  his  prater,  emperor  on  his  war-horse,  pope  in  his  ponti- 
fical chair,  all  converted  at  once  into  icy  statues,  like  mammoths  and 
mastodons  of  old,  whilst  their  long-tossed  peoples  struggled  for  a  last  gasp 
of  life  prostrate  at  their  feet!  Then,  indeed,  might  they  for  once  admit 
that  peace  had  been  better  than  war,  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  and  that  the  great  day  of  wrath  had  at  length  come,  when  the  smi 
was  become  *'  as  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair."  M.  Babinet,  de  Tlnstitat,  is 
decidedly  a  bird  of  iU  omen. 
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GUENET;  OE,  TWO  FOETUNES. 

A  8TORT  OF  OUB  OWH  TIXB. 

Bt   Dudlby    Costello. 


CHAPTER  Xiy. 
A  COXPBOXXSE. 

MoNsnnTB  db  Goubnat's  resource  was  in  the  half-written  letter 
which  his  daughter's  return  had  interrupted. 

It  was  addi^ed  to  the  Marquis  de  Sareme,  a  near  relation  of  his  own, 
a  man  of  greatwealth  and  influence,  who,  if  his  inclination  corresponded 
with  his  power,  might  render  Monsieur  de  Goumajr  service  as  essential 
as  the  minister  whom  he  had  already  applied  to. 

It  may  seem  strange,  in  a  country  tike  France,  where  the  family  tie 
is  usually  so  strong,  that  Monsieur  de  Goumay  had  not  addressed  himself 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  Marquis  de  Saveme.  Pride,  perhaps,  might 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this  reserve,  for,  generally  speaking,  the 
last  people  to  whom  we  are  willing  to  make  a  confession  ot  poverty  are 
those  who  have  a  kind  of  right  to  our  confidence;  hut  another  reason 
existed. 

In  former  days,  when  Monsieur  de  Goumay's  fortune  was  unimpaired, 
and  he  lived  upon  equal  terms  with  all  his  acquaintance,  something  had 
happened  in  connexion  with  the  Marquis  de  Saveme  which  created  an 
estrangement  between  the  two  kinsmen,  though  no  open  declaration  of 
ill*will  was  ever  made  by  either.  So  fiir,  indeed,  as  the  Marquis  was 
concerned,  the  cessation  of  friendly  intercourse  seemed  a  matter  of 
wonder,  if  not  of  regret ;  he  could  not — ^he  said  to  his  friends,  when  tiiey 
noticed  the  absence  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Groumay  from  the 
Hdtel  de  Saveme,  and  asked  what  had  become  of  them — ^he  could  not 
explain  his  cousin's  conduct ;  it  was  one  of  those  caprices  which  are 
unaccountable ;  he  was  sony  for  it ;  but  what  would  you  have  ?  This 
appeal  was  unanswerable,  and  the  friends  replied  by  shrugging  their 
shoulders  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  the  Marquis  nad  shrugged  his, 
and  so  the  subject  dropped.  Monsieur  de  Goumay,  however,  was  not  of 
a  capricious  nature,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  felt  certain  that  he 
had  g^ood  grounds  for  the  course  he  adopted ;  but  as  he  was  sUent  he 
remained  unquestioned,  for  he  was  one  whom  few  cared  to  catechise. 

Many  years  went  by  in  this  manner,  the  Marquis  growing  richer  and 
more  influential,  Monsieur  de  Groumay  poorer  and — ^in  the  eyes  of  the 
world — of  less  consideration ;  but  in  one  respect  an  equal  fiette  had  been 
their  lot:  Madame  de  Saveme  was  dead  and  so  was  Madame  de 
Goumay.  When  these  bereavements  severally  took  place,  there  passed 
between  the  families  those  lettres  def aire  part  which,  with  the  French, 
are  under  no  circumstances  omitted,  but  the  widowed  husbands  never 
met.  At  last  came  the  climax  of  Monsieur  de  Grournay's  worldly  mis* 
fortunes,  and  then  the  chance  of  their  meeting  became  more  amikdy 
than  before. 
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Yet|  notwithstanding  the  proud  spirit  of  Monsieur  de  Goumay,  it  was 
to  the  Marquis  de  Saveme  that  he  was  now  writing. 

*'  After  all " — thus  ran  Monsieur  de  Goumay's  thoughts,  at  the  close 
of  a  long  meditation — '*  after  all,  I  may  have  wronged  him  by  my  sus* 
pidons.  That  he  was  an  indifferent  husband  was  a  secret  to  nobody ; 
that,  older  than  myself  by  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  he  aimed  at  the  repu- 
tation of  a  vertgalant  was  the  opinion  of  most  people ;  but  that  he  was 
worse  than  such  a  character  imphes  I  cannot  say  I  ever  heard.  Atten- 
tive to  Madame  de  Goumay  he  undoubtedly  was — more  attentive,  I 
thought,  than  was  needful,  the  intimacies  of  relationship  admitted — and  a 
sudden  sense  of  apprehension  made  me  resolve,  while  I  avoided  an 


he  seeks  a  renewal  of  our  friendship,  in  terms  as  cordial  as  if  no  coldness 
on  my  part  occupied  any  place  in  his  memory,  telling  m^  that  old  age 
has  need  of  certain  consolations,  and  that  our  mutual  losses  ought  to 
supply  us  with  the  motive  for  being  the  same  to  each  other  that  once  we 
were.  This  letter  of  Saverne*s  has  been  in  my  possession  a  whole  month 
without  reply.  I  have  pondered  over  it  deeply.  Every  word  it  contains 
has  been  weighed  again  and  again,  and  I  have  always  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion — ^that  his  sentiments  are  sincere.  Time,  no  doubty  has  wrought 
an  equal  change  in  him  as  in  every  one  else.  Still  I  have  been  unable^ 
hitherto,  to  bring  myself  to  the  condition  of  accepting  the  advantages 
which  are  implied,  not  named,  in  his  letter.  And  why  p  Because  the 
obligation^  now  that  I  am  houseless,  would  be  all  on  one  side.  But^ 
Bianca !  That  reflection  it  is  which  shakes  my  resolution.  If  I  could 
have  obtained  the  appointment  I  sought,  she  would  have  been  provided 
for.  By  economising  severely  for  a  few  years  I  might  have  gained  enough 
for  our  moderate  wants.  That  dream  is  over !  The  minister  refuses  so 
coldly,  so  absolutely,  that  expectation  in  that  quarter  is  worse  than  folly ! 
"What^  then,  remains  ?  Acceptance  of  Saverne*s  offer  of  service  p  For 
Bianca's  sake  it  must  be  so.  To  my  task,  then,  no  matter  how  distasteful  !*' 

Monsieur  de  Goumay  resumed  the  unfinished  sheet,  read  over  what  was 
already  there,  reflected  again,  tore  the  paper  into  fragments,  and  began 
mfresh,  writing  rapidly,  and  confining  himself  to  a  few  lines,  as  if  he 
strove,  by  being  brief,  to  diminish  the  effect  upon  his  own  mind  of  the 
consent  he  unwillingly  gave.  This  reluctance  was  not,  however,  apparent 
in  his  letter.  He  thanked  his  cousin  for  his  proffered  kindness,  spoke  of 
himself  as  anxious  for  immediate  employment,  and  confessed  the  great 
obligation  he  should  feel  if  the  government  could  be  moved  in  his  favour. 

Though  this  answer  had  been  long  deferred,  no  delay  took  place  in  its 
acknowledgment.  A  note  was  returned  the  same  evening.  The  Marquis 
wrote  with  effusion : 

^^  My  dear  cousin,"  he  said,  '*  if  it  were  not  for  the  gout,  which  keeps 
me  a  dose  prisoner  in  my  room,  I  should  not  have  written  at  all,  but  have 
presented  myself  in  my  own  person  at  the  H6tel  Montrichard.  You  will 
Ibrgive  me,  then,  if  I  ask  you  to  come  and  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow 
stt  twelve  o'clock ;  we  can  talk  over  our  mutual  affairs,  and  rest  assured, 
my  dear  Bernard,  that  my  own  will  not  interest  me  so  much  as  yours." 
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CHAPTSB  Xy« 

AOOXPACC 


MoirsiEUB  DS  Satsrke's  hotel  was  in  the  Rue  d'Anjoa  St  Hodot& 
Built  at  a  time  when  the  neighbourhood  was  only  thinly  populated,  it 
covered  a  great  deal  of  ground,  with  its  large  couTt*yard  in  front  and  still 
larger  garden  behind,  but  it  had  nothiDg,  in  point  of  arehitectuie,  to 
recommend  it.  Externally  the  building  looked  like  a  barrack  or  hospital, 
nor  was  the  impression  removed  on  entering  the  vast,  nnomamented  hall, 
whence  two  broad  flights  of  stairs  ascended  to  various  suites  of  aptrfc* 
ments.  These,  for  the  most  part,  were  large  and  dreary  rooms,  hung 
with  bad  pictures  and  filled  with  faded  furniture,  and  conveying  tlie  idea 
that  they  were  very  seldom  used. 

But  it  wouM  have  been  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Hdtel  de  Saveme 
contained  nothing  more  attractive  than  the  dull  and  desolate  saloons  of 
which  glimpses  were  obtained  through  half-open  doors  as  you  climbed 
the  enormous  staircase.  The  house  was  divided  into  two  parts— the 
habitable  and  the  uninhabitable— and  the  Marquis,  whose  halnti  were 
not  those  of  a  hermit,  preferred  the  former.  He  occupied  a  suite  on 
the  ground-floor  overlooking  the  garden,  which  was  approached  from 
a  long  and  wide  stone  terrace,  lined  with  pomegranate  and  <Mrange* 
trees,  in  conventional  square  boxes,  and  interspersed  here  and  tfiere  with 
vases  and  statues.  On  this  side  the  morning  sun  shone  brightly,  as 
if,  here  at  least,  there  was  something  worth  shining  on.  The  garaen, 
indeed,  deserved  his  brightest  rays,  for  its  parterres  were  filled  in 
summer  with  the  richest  and  choicest  flowers,  and  when  hb  beams 
penetrated  the  interior  of  the  building  they  lit  up  apartments  as  gorgeooa 
as  were  to  be  found  in  Paris.  Whatever  money  could  procure  had  been 
scattered  through  them ;  the  costliest  tapestry,  the  softest  carpets^  die 
most  brilliant  china,  pictures  of  high  quality,  sculpture  of  rare  meril^ 
the  most  luxurious  modem  inventions,  and  the  best  of  what  was  anticnie. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  under  the  same  roof,  to  have  established 
a  greater  contrast  than  existed  between  the  poverty-stricken  aspect  of 
one  side  of  the  Hdtel  de  Saveme  and  the  magnificence  of  the  other  ;  and 
Monsieur  de  Gouraay,  though  no  stranger  to  Parisian  incongruities,  coold 
not  help  thinking  so,  as  he  followed  the  servant  who  was  in  waiting  to 
announce  him. 

After  passing  through  an  ante-chamber  and  one  or  two  otha*  rooms, 
he  reached  an  apartment,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  rest,  but  furnished 
with  no  less  splendour,  where  he  found  his  expectant  host. 

Monsieur  de  Saveme  could  not  rise  to  receive  his  cousin,  for-— alas ! — 
his  implacable  foe,  the  gout,  had  pinned  him  down  in  an  easy-chair,  but 
he  stretched  out  both  hands  as  Monsieur  de  Goumay  entered,  and  wd-' 
corned  him  with  the  utmost  warmth. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Bernard,"  he  sud,  "  to  accommodate  a  poor 
invalid — but  see,"  he  added,  pointing  to  his  gouty  shoe — •'what  cocdd  I 
do !  This  is  my  condition  now,  nearly  nine  months  out  of  twelve.  But 
it  is  the  penalty  which  age  must  pay  for  the  immunities  of  youth,  and 
though  I  suffer  not  a  little  I  have  taught  myself  to  be  content.     Paidoa 
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this  egotisiDy  mj  cousin,  and  permit  me  to  present  you  to  a  connexion  of 
the  femuly  whom  as  yet  you  do  not  know: — ^my  niece,  Madame  de  Ma-' 
rolles,  the  widow  of  my  tister^s  son,  Edgar,  whom  we  had  the  sad  mis- 
fintune  to  lose  three  years  ago  in  Algeria." 

That  misfortune,  howerer  sad,  seemed  not  to  have  crushed  the  smiling 
lady  who  now  curtseyed  to  Monsieur  de  Gournay  as  he  turned  to  salute 
her ;  neither  did  it  appear  too  oppressive  a  recollection  to  the  speaker, 
who  went  on  talking,  eager,  perhaps,  to  get  over  the  first  five  minutes  of 
an  interview  which,  after  so  many  years  of  interrupted  intercourse^  had 
certainly  its  awkward  side. 

"Hortense,"  continued  the  Marquis,  ''has  consented  to  forsake  the 
world  and  giv^  herself  up  entirely  to  the  task  of  cheering  the  solitude  of 
her  uncle.  My  life  would,  indeed,  have  heen  a  desolate  one,  since  the 
departure  of  that  saint,  hut  for  my  niece's  self-devotion." 

The  Marquis,  as  he  spoke,  directed  his  eyes,  with  a  melancholy  air, 
towards  a  statue  of  silver,  the  siae  of  life^  which  stood  in  •  niche  nung 
with  black  drapery  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room. 

''  Surely,"  thought  Monsieur  de  Gournay,  "  he  must  mean  Madame  de 
Saveme ;  and  yet  a  silver  statue  is  a  strange  memorial !" 

It  was  so,  however.  In  hb  ostentatious  display  of  affection,  this  man, 
who  cared  nothing  for  his  wife  while  she  lived,  had  resolved  that  her 
memory  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  most  available  precious  metal. 

Monseur  de  Gouruay  bowed,  and  the  Marquis  went  on : 

"  But  it  is  more  than  time  that  I  should  cease  to  occupy  yon  with 
myself.  You  must  tell  me  of  your  affairs.  Not  now,  though,  for  here 
comes  Batiste,  and  with  him  breakfast.  It  is  the  only  meal  I  care 
£br.  I  rise  at  daybreak,  study  or  occupy  myself  with  business  until  this 
hour,  and  then  eat  with  appetite — moderately,  however,  for  there  is  a 
monitor  here  which  tells  me  to  be  prudent.  Come,  then.  Let  us  begin ! 
Hortense  makes  tea  a  VAnglaUe.  Ah,  you  prefer  Bordeaux  with  your 
outietl     So  do  I!" 

At  breakfast  the  marquis  did  not  display  quite  so  much  moderation  as 
be  had  given  himself  credit  for,  but  ate  heartily  of  everything  that  the 
attentive  Baptiste  set  before  him.  It  might  have  been  inferred  from 
his  appearance  that  abstinence  was  not  one  <^  his  virtues,  his  large 
mouth,  loose  cheeks,  and  small  grey  eyes  bearing  evidence  against  him, 
no  less  than  his  embonpoint;  but  if  his  face  was  thus  far  his  accuser,  it 
did  not  altogether  reveal  his  nature,  and  for  that  it  was  just  possible 
the  Marquis  might  have  been  thankful.  Of  conversation  he  had  plenty 
at  command,  though  it  was  apt  to  turn  chiefly  on  his  own  sayings  and 
doings — a^habit  that  possesses  the  rich ;  yet  here,  again,  you  had  no  com- 
plete index  of  his  character;  he  was  something  more  than  a  mere  egotist, 
and  studied  others  while  he  seemed  to  be  solely  occupied  with  himself. 
*  What  might  have  been  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis  in  out- 
walk demonstration  to  the  world  was  in  no  degree  shared  by  Madame  de 
Marolles. 

She  was  a  person  of  most  conciliating  manners — so  conciliating  as 
almost  to  raise  a  doubt — ^yet  that  could  hardly  be ! — of  her  sincerity. 
She  never  spoke  of  her  own  projects  or  wishes,  but  seemed  to  act 
as  if  those  of  others  were  always  uppermost  in  her  mind*  Her  smile 
or  her  sigh  were  equally  at  the  service  of  her  friends,  and  witii  such  a 
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£spositi(m  AidtidB,  of  course,  were  in  plenty.    Hmr  eoold  ibey  re(w 
t  their  sympatlij  to  one  so  unselfish !    To  Monsieur  dd  Cronraay  9be  war 

I  all  attention.     Had  he  been  as  rich  as  her  uncle  she  could  not  have  ex* 

pressed  more  solicitude,  only  that  her  solicitude  for  l^at  uncle  war 
I  boundless ;  his  high  qualities,  his  excellent  heart,  his  noble  nalure,  behig. 

I  tlie  theme  of  her  £scoune,  in  words  that  flowed  from  her  lips  gently  as  a 

j  spring  from  'its  soured.     To  guess  at  tiie  age  of  Madame  de  Marolles 

||  you  might  have  ssud  eight*and-thirty,  and  g^ven  her  pleasure ;  but  it 

J  would  not  have  been  absolute  flattery  to  hare  called  her  handsome,  fbr 

I  she  was  very  well  preserved,  and  had  certunly  been  good-looking. 

I  When  breakfest  wtas  over,  Madame  de  Marolles  withdrew,  and  the 

I  cousins  were  left  to  discuss  the  object  which  had  brought  them  together. 

The  Marqiiis,  in  an  altered  tone,  began  the  conversation. 
<'  It  is  many  years,"  he  said,  ^<  since  we  met     You  have«u£fered,  F 
learn,  from  the  villany  of  an  agent.** 

Monsieur  de  Goumay  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
*^  And  to  a  great  exteiit  P"  continued  the  Marquis. 
^ To  so  great  an  extent,"  returned  Monsienr  de  Goumay,  ''that  the 
whole  of  my  property  is  gone !" 

*' Ah,  that  is  serious  indeed:  worse  than  I  imagined.  Hie  whole ef 
your  property — and  irrecoverably  gone?"  ■■•..! 

**  I  must  think  so,  I  fear.     One  Tr^court,  who  had  the  managtement  oC 
my  affairs,  my  own  imprudence  having  brought  me  to  the  necessity  pf i 
trusting  him,  has  disappeared,  no  one  knows  where,  involvin|f  iMt  only 
myself,  but  many  more  in  the  same  ruin."  *  i 

''  How  I  wish,  my  dear  Bernard,  that  you  had  trusted  me  inatdiiid'of  my 
agent  de  change  !  But  that,  now,  is  a  vain  regret ;  we  must  look  more^ 
hopefully  to  the  future.  Something  may  yet  be  done.  Yotr -arc^^^-*^* 
and  Monsieur  de  Saveme*s  voice  slightly  faltered — ^"'yott  «re-*^I  kn6w — 
a  single  man." 

A  shadow  passed  over  Monsieur  de  Goumay's  brow,  and  he'renunned* 
silent.  .      . 

Without  appearing  to  notice  the  expression  on  his  kinsman's  fine,  ^e 
Marquis  quickly  added,  "  And  without  a  family."  > 

^  Pardon  me,"  said  Monsieur  de  Goumay,  speaking  with  a  aiotong 
efibrt,  "  I  have  one  child — a  daughter." 

'*  You  suxprise  me,  Bernard,"  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  with  a  look  dt. 
astonishment.     ^  I  imagined  all  your  children  had  died  in  iaikncy." 
^*  I  lost  both  my  boys  at  a  tender  age ;  but  their  sister  survives.**    ' 
**  Poor  thing  \    Doubtless  she  is  very  young." 
*•  On  the  contrary.     She  is  a  woman  grown." 
*^  At  your  age,  Bernard !    The  thing  is  impossible  I'' 
^*  Nevertheless  it  is  true.     Bianca  is  eighteen."  ' 

"^Ah!  then,  indeed,  you  have  g^ave  cause  fbr  reflectUml  <A  girl- 
of  eighteen,  with  neither  home  nor  fortune  !** 

Monsieur  de  Saveme  fell  back  in  his  chair  and  mused  for  some  moments. 
At  last  he  said : 

**  Tell  me,  Bernard,  how  do  you  like  Hortense?* 
'<  Madame  de  Marolles  ?     She  seems  vexy  kind  and  amiable.'*  ' 
'<8he  is  kindness  itself.     Listen,  mj  dear  Bernaird.    fieftvfc  -I  wa^ 
aware  of  yonr  actual  po8iti6n— befot«  I  knew  that  you  Imd  any^ene  stiH 
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d^odeBt:  on  yo»— -wken  I  wrota  tha  latter  which  you  aovvrased  yest$rdaj 
•^I  had  a  proposal  to  make  m  right  of  our  relatioasbip— ^n  right,  ako,  oC 
my  seTeoty  yeam.  What  I  have  just  heard  naturally  iDcreases  my  desire 
to  serve  yoo.  But^  in  the  first  instanoe,  you  must  consent  to  become  my 
guest— yowself  and  Mademoiselle  de  Goumayy  to  whom  Hortense  wiU 
joyfully  beeome  the  friend — the  sister— the  mother — everything  you  can 
danre  for  her.    She  is  so  gentle,  so  lovinff !     You  agree  to  this  ? 

Monsieur  de  Goumay  did  not  immediately  reply,  but  cast  down  his 
eyes  thoughtfully,  while  his  host  watched  him  attentively.  Had  a  third 
person  been  present,  he  might  have. supposed  that  the  Marquis  was  to 
he  the  only  gainer  by  the  result.  At  length  Monsieur  de  Goumay 
looked  up. 

*'  My  desire,''  he  said,  "  was  not  to  tax  your  hospitality.  I  am  already, 
I:  fear,  a  burden  to  my  friends ;  at  least,  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  live  at 
any  man's  expense.  My  stay  iu  Montrichard's  bouse  has  already  lasted 
too  long        ■** 

**  The  greater  reason,  my  dear  Bernard,"  interrupted  the  Marquis, 
*'  why  you  should  say  yes  to  what  I  propose.  Montrichard  has  no  eudm 
of  consanguinity  upon  you.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  your  nearest 
reiatian*  Madiune  de  Montrichard,  moreover,  is  in  a  dying  state;  it  is 
known  that  she  cannot  recover,  even  in  that  Italy  to  which  they  are 
going  to  take  her.  Year  daughter  requires  protection.  It  will  be  the 
happiaess^^-the  du^,  indeed — of  Madame  de  MaroUes  to  offer  it.  It  Ja 
mA  yourself  only  of  whom  it  is  now  a  question." 

*^  I  kno^  it,"  said  Monsieur  de  Gournay,  much  moved.  *^  And  on  this 
aoeount  I  seek  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  dependence  which  has  already 
become,  most  painful.  If,  as  I  said  in  my  letter,  I  could  obtain  employ- 
jnent'.— *" 

**  And  tfhj  should  you  not?     Did  I  propose  that  yon  should  live  with 
me  for  ever  r     Did  I  not  say,  *  Come  to  us,  in  the  first  instance  ?'  leaving. 
Tiou  at  full  liberty  to  choose  your  own  hereafter.     It  is  idle,  Bernard^  to 
hesitate — it  is  even  unkind." 
..Monsieur  de  Goumay  srasped  his  cousin's  hand. 

^'  Forgive  my  seeming  mgratitude/'  he  said.  **  It  shall  be  as  you  wish." 
.  '<  And  I  will  soon  relieve  your  anxiety,"  said  the  Marquis;  *'  you  shall 
have  enough  to  do.  Now  that  you  are  reasonable^  I  can  afford  to  ex» 
fiain  my  intentions^  Like  your  own  father,  Bernard,  I  was  for  a  period 
in  emigiatioD,  and,  like  him,  I  accepted  the  terms  on  which  emigrants 
were  permitted  to  return  to  France.  More  fortunate  than  most  of  them, 
sny  property  had  been  carefully  managed  by  faithful  agents,  and  I  came 
back,  at  five-and-twenty,  a  richer  man  than  my  father  was  when  he  took 
me  away,  a  boy  of  ten  or  eleven  years  old.  He  died  in  England,  and 
JSngland — in  one  respect— has  always  been  the  country  of  my  predilec- 
tion. In  France  I  have  accumulated  wealth,  but  all  of  it  has  not  been 
invested  here ;  I  have  estates  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  which  bring 
in  a  tolerably  large  revenue.  Latteriy,  however,  they  have  been  mis- 
managed,— the  returns  are  not  sufficient.  With  my  health  it  is  impossible 
that  I  can  see  after  this  matter  myself.  I  want  somebody  on  whom  I  can 
jrely  to  do  so  for  me.  You,  Bernard,  are  the  person  I  have  fixed  upon. 
Your  judgment  and  ability  will  prove  invaluable  if  you  are  willing  to 
aandertake  the  task.     Stay-— I  have  not  quite  done.     Such  a  mission  will 
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be  greatly  to  my  profit :  it  must  be  no  less  so  to  bim  vbo  executes  it. 
We  will  deal  with  each  other  like  downright  men  of  business,  and  when 
you  have  made  a  fortune  by  your  own  exertions  you  shall  buy  back  the 
Cheiteau  de  Goumay,  and  be  a  grand  seigneur  once  more." 

There  was  so  much  friendship  in  the  tone  in  which  this  ofier  was  made, 
the  equality  of  advantage  seemed  so  iairly  put,  and  the  prospect  of  inde- 

Sendence  which  it  held  out  was  so  alluring,  that  Monsieur  de  Groumay 
id  not  hesitate  to  close  with  it.  An  honourable  occupation  for  himself 
and  protection  for  Bianca  were  all  he  asked,  and  Monsieur  de  Goumay 
left  tne  Hdtel  de  Saveme  with  a  lighter  heart  than  he  had  known  for 
many  a  day. 

A  strange  smile  wrinkled  the  Marquis's  features  as  the  door  closed 
upon  his  cousin. 

"  At  all  events,"  he  muttered,  "  he  suspects  nothing—this  time." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
1II8TBU8T. 


Bianca  heard  the  news  which  Monsieur  de  Goumay  brought,  not 
altogether  without  pleasure,  because  it  was  so  evident  a  satisfaction  to  him 
to  be  freed  from  a  state  of  inactron,  but  still  with  something  jdcin  to  regret. 
Strong  in  her  purpose,  and  confident  in  the  possession  of  talents  that 
might  be  turned  to  useful  account,  she  had  pictured  a  future  of  her  own 
making,  and  immunity  from  work  presented  little  attraction.  To  live 
amongst  strangers,  with  the  prospect,  too,  of  an  early  separation  from  her 
'&ther — even  if  not  for  long — were  serious  drawbacks  on  the  advantages 
so  unexpectedly  placed  before  her.  Since  Monsieur  de  Goumay's  mis- 
fortunes, Bianca  nad  been  accustomed  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  reliance  on 
her  own  resources,  for  while  they  found  an  asylum  in  the  Rue  de  Varennes, 
they  met  with  no  society  there,  the  family  being  gathered  round  the  ack- 
bed  of  Madame  de  Montrichard  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  It  vras 
true  that  her  father  spoke  highly  of  the  Marquis  de  Saveme,  and  warmly 
extolled  the  agreeable  manners  of  his  niece — a  luxurious  hospitality  also 
awaited  her — but  yet  it  was  not  the  home  Bianca  would  have  made.  She, 
however,  allowed  no  trace  of  disappointment  to  appear,  but  with  all  out* 
ward  cheerfulness  prepared  for  the  change  which  Monsieur  de  Goumaj 
announced. 

The  same  evening  witnessed  their  removal  to  the  Rue  d'Anjou,  where 
everything  was  prepared  to  receive  them,  as  completely  as  if  their  vi»t 
bad  been  long  expected. 

Madame  de  Marolles  met  Bianca  with  her  sweetest  smiles,  and  was 
prodigal  of  tender  attentions ;  her  reception  by  the  Marquis  was  mailed 
hy  the  most  friendly  gpreeting ;  yet  in  neither  instance  did  Bianca  hA 

Suite  at  ease.  In  Madame  de  Marolles  there  appeared  a  too  studied 
esire  to  please,  and  the  first  nght  of  Monsieur  de  Saveme  awoke  m 
singulariy  unpleasant  sensation,  as  if  it  were  not  for  the  first  time  that 
those  quick  grey  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon  her  with  the  same  peculiar 
expression.  She  tried  to  get  rid  of  this  idea,  but  it  recurred  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  though  without  any  corre- 
■ponding  enlightenment  as  to  its  cause.     Eventually  she  dtsmiased  die 
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ihonghti  bat  she  eoM  not  dismiss  with  it  a  sense  of  repogaanoe  towards 
hn  newly  found  relation,  amiaUe  as  he  appeared,  and  kindly.  Bianca 
was  one  who  possessed  great  self'commandy  and  feelings  which  would 
have  betrayed  themselves  in  others  of  her  age  she  knew  now  to  restrain. 
Monsieur  de  Goomaj,  consequently,  saw  nothing  but  a  natural  timiditj 
in  lus  daughter's  slight  reserve,  and  Madame  de  J^rolles,  who  felt  that 
her  advances  were  not  met  with  equal  warmth,  ascribed  them  to  the  same 
eaase.  As  to  the  Marquis,  who  always  calculated  on  making  a  favourable 
impression  wherever  he  laid  himself  out  for  it,  a  happy  ignorance  of  want 
of  success  was  his  portion. 

Apart  from  the  uncomfortable  doubt  which  had  lodged  itself  in  Bianca's 
mind — and  for  entertaining  which  she  could  give  no  satisfactory  reason 
— all  went  smoothly  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  happily,  daring  the  first 
few  weeks  of  her  sojourn  at  the  Hdtel  de  Saveme.  The  Marquis  behaved 
to  Monsieur  de  Goumay  with  the  familiarity  one  shows  to  one's  oldest 
friend,  and  treated  his  daughter  with  a  kindness  that  was  quite  patemaly 
while  Madame  de  MaroUes  never  flagged  for  one  moment  in  her  a£fec- 
tionate  assiduity.  It  seemed  to  be  her  study  to  please  all  the  world,  and 
amongst  those  whom  she  succeeded  in  pleasing  she  might  certainly  reckon 
Monsieur  de  Goumay,  who  often  spoke  to  his  daughter  of  the  regard 
and  esteem  with  which  Madame  de  MaroUes  had  inspired  him. 

But  Bianca  feh  that  this  pleasant  kind  of  life  could  not  always  last :  it 
must  undergo  a  change  on  her  father's  departure  for  England;  and  as 
that  event  drew  near,  the  troubled  thought,  which  had  never  been  long 
tfcsent,  returned  with  additional  force. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  she  should  feel  some  uneasiness,  for 
Monsieur  de  Goumay  and  Kanca  had  never  yet  been  separated,  but 
that  which  cast  its  shadow  upon  her  was  not  the  mere  pain  of  parting, 
but  a  foreboding  of  undefinable  evil.  Nevertheless,  she  strove  against  it 
as  she  had  striven  against  many  a  feeting  whose  expression  would  have 
created  anxiety  in  her  father :  it  was  weak,  she  said  to  herself,  to  yield 
to  apprehension  without  a  given  cause, — and,  moreover,  she  knew  that  a 
irwd  from  her  would  have  altered  those  views  which  Monsieur  de  Goumay 
had  entered  into  in  the  full  belief  that  their  prosecution  was  his  only  road 
to  fortune. 

The  latter  was  now  frequently  closeted  with  the  Marquis  discussing 
the  details  of  the  mbsion  about  to  be  entrusted  to  him,  the  nature  of 
which  was  such  that  he  must  necessarily  proceed  to  England  alone ;  and 
after  every  interview  he  declared  himself  still  more  sanguine  of  success^ 
and  happy  in  the  idea  of  having  undertaken  the  management  of  the 
bosiness.  There  were  complicated  accounts  to  unravel  which  required 
Tory  elose  attention,  but  Monsieur  de  Groumay  never  doubted  that  perse- 
▼arance  and  a  clear  judgment  would  carry  him  through  their  intricacies; 
and  the  more  difficult  his  task  the  easier  his  reconcilement  to  the  money 
payaient  whi(4i  his  cousin  so  hberally  offered. 

On  the  hut  day  of  the  discussion  the  terms  on  which  the  Marquis 
insisted  were  settled. 

'^  EngUmd,"  he  said  to  Monsieur  de  Goumay,  '^  is  a  dear  country,  and 
London,  where  yon  will  have  to  pass  some  time,  is  the  dearest  place  in  it. 
You  will  therefore  stand  in  need  of  a  good  round  sum  to  begin  with,  and 
^faen  It  is  gone  you  can  ask  for  more.     As  I  have  some  experience^  in 
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the  nmlten  y^^^  >^8^  J^naitr  ma  to  fix  the  iMiobu^.  "T6  flatfsfy  your 
tcnipulcyad  laeiui^en  theBulject  of  money  ihatteH,  I  Will'fiiake  it,  atire 
men  of  btisitiess  say,  «w  advance  on  skscount.  Here  ere 'fire  rmdeoMtx  bf 
a  hOttdfed  Loub  eadi'-^a  baffoiette^'Bhest  all — ^biit  as  tlie  tni^ey  tmnt  h6 
changed,  and  the  whole  affair  rektea  to  my  English  esteteS|'#e  will  pot 
it  dovm  in  English  n^oney.  Let  me  see :  we  hundred  Lobis-^ten  thon^ 
sand  franes-^es,  just  four  hundred  pounds ;  you  must  aocMMtom  'voanelf 
in  London,  my  dear  Bernard,  to  ealcuhlte  pounds,  shillkigs,  and  penoe. 
I  mil  wtJte  it  down.  There!  Kow  you  can  sign  this  ai^niewledg* 
ment." 

MonMDur  de^  Sareme  laughingly  pushed  tiie  paper  acMos  the  td>l6, 
and  Monsieur  <de  Gounmy  gaily  signed' it. 

<*  Now  yon  are  my  debtor,  Btimird/'  sidd  the  Marquis,:  in  the  same 
jooose  manner. '   "Take  care  I  do  not  provo  an  inealoiaole  evedilor !" 

The  debtor  and  cr^itor  both  laughed,  and  so  their  jgamaotioii 
ended.    ■• '  - 

A  little  more  aiusti  howeter,  be^  added  befotu  the  money  question. is 
anttretj^  disposed  of.  ..<.<. 

It iras  kmg  ennce  Monsieur  de  Oootuay  had  baeiBmaatev>of.8o laqpe*a 
Irum  as  ten  thousand  francs. 

^  It  is -Well  enouBh;''  he  said,  *^toT  my  miltioBadure  cdusiaitt  call  ibis  a 
bogauXle:  but  I  mill  not  spend  it  so  quickly  as  he  iraagiB«»  dear  as 
-Etagland  may  be.  Pleasures  are  not  for  me  now,  «ad  mjr  pertmial  wanti 
are  few.     There  is  another  to  be  eonstdered.** 

•  A  long,  long  conversation  took  place  between  Monsieur:  de-GoURi^ 
and  his  daughter  before  they  parted  that  night :  at  its  cioaeheiplaeed  in 
her  hands  a  part  of  his  little  fortune.  It  was  a  raHedu  <tf  ainoitei 
Louis. 

CHAPTSBXVn. 

'    .  ,       ..       t 
A  LBTTEB  OF  IN8TRUCTI0M8. 

At  the  time  when  the  compact  between  the  Marquii  de.Sfiveme  and 
Monsiemr  de  Gonmay  was  made,  there  was  living  in  London^  io  onoitf 
the  streets  that  lie  between  the  Strand  and  the  Thames,  a  Fxeuofainaa 
named  Louvel. 

He  had  been  so  long  a  resident  in  England,  he  spoke  the  lailguage  ae 
well,  and  was  so  familiar  with  English  habits  and  modes  of  life,;  that  mott 
people  took  him  for  a  native.  It  is  true  an  acute  ear  might  oceattonally 
aeteet  a  foreign  accent  in  his  speech,  or  an  observant  eye  notiee  oettaia 
peculiarities  of  manner,  which  are  the  signs  and  tokens  of  a  Frenchaiaa 
every whero ;  but  with  the  multitude  he  passed  f(»r  one  of  themeelves,  hil 
name  being  looked  upon,  by  those  who  troubled  themselves  to  think 
about  it,  as  merely  indicative  of  French  descent  The  general  impmssioB 
was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  he  had  married  an.  English  womai^ 
for  there  are  those  of  a  certain  dass  who  hesitate  to  beliave  that  voif 
English  woman  can  'Uhrow  herself  away"-— as  they  term  it*— '^on  4 
foreigner :"  he^  also,  always  called  himself  Mr.  Loavel,  so  idiat  in  all 
renects,, except  natuvalisatian,  he  was  as  much  an  Englishmdn  as  if  hi 
haa  been  '*  to  the  manner  born." 

The  braas^-plate  on  his  door  deokfed  that  .Mr.  Loy vaL.waa  a  wiie- 
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meochasil^biifc  rfae  kad  otiher  occupations  which  he  did  not  prodaimao 
openly  to  the  w<ttld.  Que  of  tbete  was  a  apociea  of.  ageooy  for.oeriam 
of  his  4yini  eonniryaiai),.  the  chief  amongst  whom  waa  jfonsiaiir  da 
fatenie.  JNot  that  he  need  have  cared  now  who  knaw  of  his  ooiaiexioA 
^ith  the  Marquis.  A  rioh  man  must  have  sone  one  for  atn  agent,  and 
why  net  Mr.  LouTcl  as  well  aa  another  ?  At  an  eadier  period  «f  hiis  life 
-'^^perfaaps  thai  of  his  marriage^  which  had  happened  some  five-and-twento 
years  hsfore— he  might  have  #Qced  when  the  name  of  the  Marquis  da 
oavema  was  mentioned ;  but  Time  had  healed  that  wound-<«i£  woun^ 
indeed,  it  were-— leaving  no  scar  behind,  at  least  to  outward  appearance* 

Mr.  LonveL  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  senaitiva  when. others  are 
acquaioted  with  their  shame,  but  if  the  pla^ue-«pot.  ba  a  asccei  buovn 
Wy  to  the  pcisons  interest^  in  its  suppression,  the  knowledge. of  its 
axist^noe  may  iinn  be  cahnly  borne.  It  must  be  satd,  besides^  that  Mr* 
IiOtnral's  acceptance  of  a  position  which  the  woEid4oea#iat  gseatfy  hcHiDur, 
was  rendered  more  than  endurable  to  him  from  the  circumstance  of  tba 
date  of  hia  marriage  being  that  of  liis  w<nrldlv  pit>speri*y. 

On  the  day  when  he  took  to  wife  a  beautinil  but  firiendlaia  orphan  gid 
of  nsleeB,  and  agseedto  relinquish  tbe  immediatar  hope  of  heooming  a 
father,  while  he  assumed  the  duties  of  a  husband,  Mr«  Louvel  reoeifed 
Irom  tbs  Maiquis  da  Saireme,  than  .living  in  Euglandy  the  £rea  gift  of 
<ma 'thousand  pounds ;  and  wheui  a  few  months  afterwards,  a  ohiid  waa 
■bosDi  to  whom  he  gave  his  name,  Mr*  Louvel  did  not  refuse^  from  tha 
same  generous  source,  a  sum  of  like  amount.  If  that  child  diad  in  io£snoA 
aoxdiy  gMving  the  heart  of  its  hapless  mother— whose  eztrema  youth, 
whose  hixu>cence,  and  whose  defencelesa  conditbn  pleaded  for  her  &uk— 
Iml'sriMng  Mr.  Louvel  not  at  all,  the  loss  did  not  disturb  the  idbitiont 
whi£  existed  between  Mr.  Louvel  and  his  kind  patron.  { 

Knowinff  his  former  valet's  aptitude  for  business,  and  foreseeing  many 
uses  to  which  they  might  be  applied,  tbe  Marquis  de  Saveme  continued 
to  bestow  his  confidence  on  Mr.  Louvel.  He  appointed  him  receiver  of 
the  rents  of  estates  which  he  had  bought  in  Sussex,  and  entrusted  him 
^Ih  the  general  management  of  the  property,  taking  care,  howater-Afor 
the 'Marquis  was  a  thorough  man  of  business — ^that  all  tha  accovnts  webb 
atriotly  furnished,  and  the  balances  regularly  credited. 

Nor  had  the  Marquis  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  choiea  he  had 
made.  It  was  so  essentially  the  interest  of  Mr*  Louvel  to  be  honast» 
that,  ha  as  his  morality  in  other  respects  might  be,  he  always  rendered 
^  Mthful  account  of  his  stewardship.  He  was  well  paid  for  his  work^ 
^bjeetiog  to  nothing  that  was  required  of  him;  and  being  fonder  of 
saanay  'ttian  anything  else,  soon  got  together  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable 
liim  to  embark  in  trade.  Mr.  Louvel's  native  place  was  Bordeaux,  and 
iutying  relations  living  there,  the  opportunity  of  dealing  in  wine  was  not 
aeglactad*  By  degrees  he  established  a  very  fair  connexion,  not  trading 
to  any  great  extent,  hut  confining  the  circle  of  his  customers  to  those 
"who  oomd  afford  to  pay  for  the  choicest  kinds,  and  ^*  Louvel'a  daiet"  en« 
Joyed  a  first-rate  reputation  among  certain  connoisseurs.  Mr;  Louvel's 
own  reputation  stood  also  very  well  with  the  world,  his  antecedents  being 
known  only  to  his  principal  employer,  and  with  him  ha  was  perfectly 
aafe. 

His  domestic  position  may  be  briefly  described.    His.fiunilf  tonmtted 
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dily  of  himielf  and  his  wife,  their  unioii  being  childleflii — «  sort  of 
oonstant  initation  to  him,  and  of  deep  misfoitane  to  her,  lor  &e  hxt  that 
•he  had  been  a  mother  once,  and  once  onlj,  was  made  a  sufayeet  of  pesE^ 
petnal  reproach :  it  seemed  as  if  the  remoter  the  e? ent  the  bitterer  his 
jealousy,  aggravated,  no  doubt,  by  the  reflection  that  there  were  none  i4> 
inherit  his  gains.  Her  life  was,  consequently,  as  sad  as  might  be,  with 
no  sympathy  for  her  early  loss,  no  community  of  feeling  to  obliterate  the 
past,  and  make  the  present  happy.  Sh#  lived  on,  and  that  was  all,  shut 
«p  within  the  world  of  her  own  thoughts,  as  he  in  his,  fixed  upon  one 
thing  only — ^the  desire  to  accumulate. 

The  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seyeu  was  drawing  towards  its 
dose— the  month  being  December — when,  on  one  of  its  darkest  mornings, 
Mr,  Lonvel  sat  in  his  private  room,  reading  by  lamplight  a  letter  wluoi 
had  just  arrived  from  Paris.  It  was  in  a  welUknown  hand,  his  corvs- 
^pondent  b»ng  th^  Marquis  de  Saverne ;  the  style  also  was  well  known 
to  him — dear  and  concise — but  yet  he  appeared  puzzled  by  its  contents, 
for  twice  he  laid  the  letter  down  to  think  over  it  before  hie  came  to  the 
end.     His  ideas  then  found  expression  in  the  following  words : 

^'  ^  You  know,'  he  writes,  '  that  I  am,  and  always  nave  been,  peifectly 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  you  administer  the  affairs  under  your 
eharse.'  Yes,  I  ought  to  know  that,  for  I  have  a  hundred  letten  to  tell 
me  the  same  thing,  and — better  still — gratuities  from  time  to  time  in  ac- 
knowledgment. *  It  will  surprise  you,  then,  to  find,'  he  continues,  '  that 
I  have  just  entered  into  an  agreement  with  another  person  to  take  the 
jnanagement  of  the  Sussex  estates  out  of  your  hands.'  That  is  plain 
enough,  however  unsatisfoustory  to  me  ;  so  is  what  comes  next.  '  This 
person,  a  rdation  of  my  own,  the  Baron  de  Goumay,  will  shortly  pre  scat 
himself  in  London,  and  require  from  you,  at  my  instance,  a  statement  of 
yoor  accounts  in  reference  to  my  English  property.'  What  follows  is  the 
mysteiy.  '  You  will,  therefore,  lay  before  him  a  balance-sheet,  from  whidi 
it  must  appear  that  the  receipts  for  the  last  three  years  have  beoi  pro- 
gressively diminishing.'  How  am  I  to  do  that,  when,  on  the  oontraijr, 
they  have  increased  ?  But  there  is  more  to  perplex  me.  '  And  in  order 
diat  this  diminution  may  not  seem  to  arise  out  o{  natural  causes,  such  as 
£Eulures  of  crops  or  other  accidents,  you  must  confuse  matters  in  sudt  a 
way  as  to  induce  him  to  think  that  the  fiiult  lies  with  you  alone*'  Very 
pratty  this.  Monsieur  le  Marquis  I  I  am  to  sacrifice  myself  again  and 
again — for  ever !  But,  no,  he  does  not  mean  that,  I  am  sure,  or  why 
dKmld  he  say :  *  Your  doing  this,  exactly  as  I  desire,  angular  as  it  may 
aeem,  will  ultimately  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  you.  Above  all 
tilings,  remember  that  I  want  you  to  occupy  the  mind  and  time  of 
Monsieur  de  Goumay  as  mudi  as  possible.  Manifest  rduetaace,  show 
lymptoms  of  ill-will,  but  finally  concede  all  that  is  demanded.'  I  am  likdy 
enough  to  be  rductant  and  ill-humoured !  '  The  state  of  affairs  here  is 
becoming  critical,  but  it  will  not  at  all  afifeot  me,  unless  I  have  greatly 
erred  in  my  calculations.  That,  however,  is  not  ihe  question  ymt  now : 
but  the  employment  I  want  to  give  to  Monsieur  de  Goumay.  Tlie  longer 
he  is  absent  fixun  France  the  better.  I  count  upon  your  fidelity,  and  yon 
auy  be  sure  I  shall  wdl  reward  it.'  I  oug^t  not  to  doubt  that,  all  things 
considered,  though  he  never  sets  an  easy  task.  It  must  be,  then,  ai 
Jftonsienr  le  Marquis  proposes.    But  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?     That  is 
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wliere  I  am  at  a  loss.  Momsieiir  de  Goaraaj !  I  never  saw  him,  though 
I  leeoUeet  his  lather  when  I  was  quite  a  boy,  an  emigrant  at  the  same 
time  as  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  Yet,  now  I  thmk  of  it,  I  must  have  heard 
something  about  this  one.  Stay !  Was  there  not  a  little  scandal  some 
years  ago, — something  like  a  quarrel  or  a  coldness  in  consequence?  Yes, 
yes,  I  recollect  now.  It  was  my  old  friend,  Baptiste,  the  maitre  dthdiel 
of  Monsieor  le  Marquis,  who  told  me  of  it.  H  pechait  tonjours  de  ce  cdt^ 
Ut;  j'en  ai  les  preuves,  moi  !** 

-  As  he  utteied  these  words,  Mr.  Louyel  set  hb  teetli,  and,  scowHng 
malignantly,  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  which  hung 
on  the  wall  opposite.  But  the  emotion  was  only  momentary;  his 
equanimity  soon  returned,  and  he  resumed  his  soliloquy : 

^*  What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  Baron  de 
Croumay  with  Monsieur  le  Marquis  ?  That  I  most  find  out,  and  then, 
perhaps,  I  may  possess  the  key  to  this  enigma.  But  I  know  nothing  at 
present  of  Monsieur  de  Gonmay's  family  history.  Baptiste  shall  give 
me  the  information.  I  will  write  to  him  on  the  subject  before  I  go 
to  work." 

This  preliminary  accomplished,  Mr.  Louvel  read  orer  his  instructions  ; 
he  then  took  down  his  books,  and  proceeded  to  examine  them  closely,  in 
order  to  make  out  a  case  against  himself. 

It  cost  him  sereral  long,  weary  days,  and  many  a  muttered  oath,  before 
he  achieted  his  purpose ;  but  when  he  had  done,  the  Marquis  himsdif 
wouM  have  been  satisfied  with  the  imbroglio. 


CRAPTEB  XTm. 
XORSIBUR  BAFnSXa'S  OOMXUaiGAnOH. 

It  was  as  well  that  Mr.  Louyel  should  have  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the 
Marquis  de  Saveme's  commands,  for  at  the  end  of  the  week  in  which  he 
received  them  Monsieur  de  Goumay  arrived  in  London. 

Dreary  was  the  season,  but  drearier  still  the  mission  on  which  he  came^ 
though  of  its  real  object  he,  happily,  knew  nothing.  He  had  parted  from 
Btanca  with  a  smiKng  face  but  a  sorrowful  heart — the  separation  being  as 
deeply  foH  by  him  as  by  his  daughter — ^though  there  was  everytmng 
to  reconcile  him  to  his  absence  in  the  oft-repeated  assurances  of  Madame 
de  MaroUes,  who  could  not  have  said  more  if  she  had  actually  been 
Bianca's  modier.  Nor  were  the  friendly  words  of  Monsieur  de  Saveme 
lees  encouraging  as  he  saluted  his  cousin  on  both  cheeks,  and  gaily 
wished  him  a  prosperous  journey.  Bianca,  too^  smiled  through  her  tears 
when  Monsieur  de  Goumay  released  her  from  his  close  embrace;  and  the 
feewell  of  Justine,  as  she  pressed  her  master^s  hand,  was,  with  an  effort^ 
eheerftd.  Stall  he  was  leaving  his  treasure  behind,  and  where  the  treasure 
is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also. 

Repeated  promises  to  write  were  the  last  words  uttered  on  both  sides, 
and  Monsieur  de  Goumay  fulfilled  his  part  on  the  morning  after  his 
arrival  in  London. 

For  the  sake  of  recording  his  impressions,  his  letter  to  Bianca  is  pre* 
aerved. 

Thus  it  nan : 
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<'X  bave  ti;«v«llQd  bo  litUe,  my  dearMt  AMf  Binoe  I'wm^fovttg^'^^kB 
irafei  between  Goumi^y  and  Paris  not  being  wortk  calling  m  joime;^^ 
diat  I  own  the  prospect  of  a  voyage  to  tins  country  waa^  in  iteelf^  any«> 
thing  but  reassuring.     My  poor  iaSneit  told  terrible  tales  of  bad  xoaos, 
bad  inns,  and  long  and  stormy  sea-^passages  in  his  time^  and  b^  own 
xecoUections  of  travel  both  in  France  and  beyond  the  Alps  were  more  or 
less  associated  with  the  same  disoomforta     But  you  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that|   except  during  a  certain  mauvais  quart  tCheure^  which,  /Mir 
parenthkse^  seemed  an  age,  I  landed  in  England  without  more  incon« 
venience  than  might  have  attended  an  excnnion  for  a  parUe  de  chaue 
at  Com|wegne  or  Fontainebleau.     It  was  not  exactly  the  same  with 
Francois — but  break  it  gently  to  Justine : — he,  poor  ftllow,  lay  like  a 
log  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  washed  over  by  every  wave,  with  this 
dmerence,  however,  in  favour  of  the  log,  that  it  is  a  soud  body,  iacapaUe 
of  internal  agitation,  while  Francois-— ^But  I  spare  yon  the  details. 
lEnough  that,  while  fa«8  torment  lasted,  he  more  resembled  one  of  those 
tree  frogs  which  Pierre  used  to  bring  you  afker  bad  weather  at  Goomay, 
than  any  other  living  thing.    I  could  not  before  suppose  that  a  hwnsn 
£ice  was  capable  of  becoming  so  green  2     On  the  other  hand,  yon  must 
let  Justine  know — as  speedily  as  you  please—that  when  be  had  eateft--*- 
at  the  hotel  where  we  had  rested,  at  Douvres — an  English  *  rond-i^bif^ 
(plai  enorme  de  bauf  saU^  mange  iout  froU  atus  oormekans)^  tmd 
drunk  to  the  bottom  a  large  pot  of  *  stoutsbeer^  (^oisiofi  ordkudreebk' 
paye^  couleur  noire),  he  was  ^together  a  different  person,  and  equal,  he 
declared,  to  any  enterprise.    Dearest  child,  this  is  to  make  yon  smite ; 
I  smile  at  it  myself;  much  more  so  than  I  did  when  I  tailed  of  the 
fiunous  (or  execrable)  liquor  which  so  greatiy  pleased  my  servant*    Afker 
that  I  was  content  to  swaUow  some  ^  di^ri'  with  my  eSieUUee — ^thay  are 
here  of  prodigious  stse^  one  of  them  su£5dng  for  a  dinner — though  th^re 
was  need  of  water  with  the  '  ch^ri'  to  prevent  me  from  being  strangled. 
The  hotel,  after  all,  was  a  good  one.    It  belongs  to  Milord  Varden,  of 
the  family  of  the  Due  de  Vellinton,  and,  compared  with  some  that  I  know 
in  Paris,  is  not  expensive.     Tell  Monsieur  de  Saveme  this»  ior  he  insislid 
that  I  should  be  ruined  at  the  hotels  before  I  got  to  London.     AU  ike 
xest  of  tiie  journey  was  by  railroad  carriage,  of  the  kind  called  *  express,' 
much  faster  than  with  us,  but  less  elegant  and  not  so  warm,  theee  bang 
no  chaufferettee  for  the  feet     My  companions,  five  in  number,  mst* 
rounded  themselves  with  vast  newspapers,  every  one  calfing  out  ^  Zime^ 
TVmcf,'  the  moment  they  took  their  places.  In  these  tiiey  w«re  absnbcd 
all  the  way;  at  least,  I  suppose  so,  for  though  I  composed  myself  to  dee^* 
as  soon  as  I  was  able,  and  did  not  wake  tUl  we  amved  at  a  place  calml 
*  Ticquettsce,'  close  to  the  embarcadere  de  Londree,  I  found  thmn  itilF 
reading.    It  was  ahready  dark  when  we  entered  this  immense  city,  some 
idea  of  the  sixe  of  which  you  may  figure  to  yourself  when  I  say-— on  the  . 
authority  of  the  man  who  drove  us— that  the  H6tel  Mivart»  in  ita  centra 
(at  which  my  cousin  advised  me  to  descend),  is  distant  more  than  ies  ' 
miles  (or  seventeen  kilometres)  from  the  station.     The  London  horses^  ife' 
is  true,  gallop  very  £ut,  much  fiaster  than  those  of  Paris»  which  made  llBe> 
distance  seem  far  less  than  it  really  was ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand*  the 
gallopbg  costs  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  if  I  wero  to  be  mmed  in  Enr* 
land  (say  to  the  Marquis),  it  must  be  by  'oabbi^'  {o9k  appelle  fale 
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cothet^  dB  Londrei^  Once  in  die  hotel  I  migbt  have  siipposed  myself 
ia  Parii"-4iot  from  the  appearance  of  the  interior,  hut  trom  the  good 
French  that  waa  spoken,  uid  the  excellent  cuisine,  tvffiich  soon  caused  me 
Id  foi^t  Us  e6tdiHes  gigunte$que$  (sa^antes,  par^dmns'  le  niarehf)^ 
aux  pommoM  de  terre  {groues  eomme  des  ohus  et  presque  aum  dures). 
Ally  howeven  ^  ^<^  praiae  that  remains  to  he  said  of  Vitahltssement 
MiTart.  In  France  we  sleep  on  beds  that  deserre  the  name ;  in  England' 
they  appear  to  content  themselves  with  lying  down  on  a  monster-sack 
nearly  filled  with  pehhles,  or  something  equklly  hard,  which  yields  to  na- 
preisiire.  Then  in  France  we  have  the  free  air  around  us  while  we  are 
sleeping  ;  here*  it  is  a  square  tent  shot  up  on  every  side,  in  which  we  run 
the  risk  tt  heing  stifled.  But  these  are  nvaia^ries.  Why  do  I  repeaf 
theta  to  my  deadest  child?  Alas,  because,  if  sleepless  on  that  English 
bed  dwring  a  great  part  of  the  night,  my  every  thought  was  given  tt> 
yof^and  m  the  want  of  r^t  was  little  felt.-  When  at  last  skep  came  I 
was  happy  once  more»  I  dreamt  of  Ooumay  and'thetmace  above  the* 
moat»  wheie  I  saw  yon  weaving  flowers,  where!  saw  another  who 
caaessed  yoit^  one  who-  -But  no,  no-^that  wi^  a  visibn  I  shall  never 
8ee<  again  I  I  forbear  to  write' more,- but  embrace  you' with  all  my  heart. 
Your  feving'father,  '<  Besvard  de  GouBSTAlr. 

^'iSay  mainr  things  from  tne^  and  present  my  tespectful  hoixiage  to 
Madame  de  Marolles.    My  cousin  shall  hear  from  me  to*morrow.*' 

Thia  letter  deapatched,  Monsieor  de  Goumay  referred  to  his  agendsT 
for*  the  address  of  Mr.  Louvel,  on  whont  he  proposed  to  call  without' 
delays  While  he  is  on  hia  way  we  must  again  enter  that  gentleman's 
aanctmnry* 

We  mid  him  oconpwd  as  when  first  we  introduced  him  to  the  readeiv— ' 
that  is  to  sayi  engaged  in  reading  a  letter  from  Paris,     lliis  time,  how- 
ever, it  wa^  not  the  Marquis  de  Saveme,  but  Monsieur  Baptiste,  hi^ 
maitfe  d^hdUl,  who  wrote. 

Here  is  a  translation  of  his  epistle,  free  from  a  few  inaccuracies  in 
ing' 


*^Mir  DBAR  LouvaL,— -It  is  a  thousand  years,  well  reckoned,  since  I 
had  any  news  of  you»  and  but  that  I  doubt  your  being  fit  for  the  other 
worid^  I  should  have  thought  you  had  run  away  from  this.  And  so 
curioBity  ia  uppermost?  Not  content  with  conducting  all  somebody's 
affiiirs  m  that  vile  country  in  which-^for  your  sins,  no  doubt— you  are 
compelled  to  Uve,  you  wish  to  be  a«  couranioi  all  that  is  going  on  here  f 
WeU»  we  are  leading  the  old  life,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so,  for  age 
and  the  gouty  oar  natural  enemies,  prevent  us  from  emulating  the  ex** 
ploits  of  our  ydudi :  at  the  same  time  neither  age  nor  gout  takes  away 
our  ineiiBations;  This,  I  dare  say,  you  can  conceive  as  well  as  any  one. 
But  the  plan  of  our  campaign  is  now  a  little  dififerent-^that  is  all  the 
change;  the  object  of  the  war  remains  the  same.  As  inconstant  as  yon 
pleaae,  aa  fond  of  a  neW  fiwe  as  ever.  I  fanded,  durmg  the  last  three  or 
four  yeairsy  that  we  were  fitted  with  a  yoke  which  was  not  Hkely  to  be 
shakenl  off;  but  it  is  probable  I  was  mistake^.  About  the  time  I  speak 
c^-  our  nephew  dk 
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though  not  in  her  fixrt  jontbp-^indeed,  oommeneing  that  teoond  ipiipg 
whiim  lasts  for  OTer.  With  some  people  the  Guitaty  of  the  hour  is  alL 
It  need  not  be  beauty,  it  need  not  even  be  youth,  so  long  as  the  idea 
lasts.  In  this  case  it  lasted  till  the  other  day :  then  it  took  a  new  direo* 
tion — such,  at  leasts  is  [my  opinion.     Shall  I  be  more  precise  ?     The 

auestions  which  you  have  asked  about  a  certain  cousin  of  ours,  with  whom 
lere  once  was  a  little  difficulty,  make  precision  necessary.  Three  months 
ago  we  were  driving  in  the  streets  of  Paris — slowly,  as  our  custom  is,  for 
a  reason  which  has  always  been  ^preciated — ^when,  crossing  the  square 
of  the  Carrousel,  we  saw  the  most  beautiful  £aoe,  the  most  grace&I 
figure,  the  most  charming  person,  in  short,  that  ever  eyes  beheld.  She 
was  simply  but  elegantly  dressed  in  black,  and,  though  on  foot,  was  evi- 
dently of  superior  order.  An  elderly  woman,  wearing  mourning  also,  waa 
her  attendant.  But  for  her  presence  our  approaches  might  nave  been 
moie  direct.  As  it  was,  we  ordered  our  coachman  to  change  his  route,  and 
proceed  at  a  slower  pace,  in  fact  to  walk  his  horses,  in  the  direction  taken 
by  the  young  lady  and  her  servant.  As  they  never  turned  their  heads  they 
were  not  aware  of  our  following  them,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  where  they  went  That  same  afternoon,  when  we  returned  to 
our  hotel,  we  sent  for  our  confidential  fiiend — an  acquaintance  of  youn^ 
one  Monsieur  Baptiste,  I  think  you  remember  him — and  desired  him  to 
find  out  everything  concemiog  this  lovely  girL  The  confidential  friend 
executed  his  commission  a  tnerveille.  It  was  a  grand  discovery,  and — 
between  ourselves — a  not  unprofitable  one.  Monsieur  Baptiste  ascer- 
tained that  she  was  our  own  cousin,  twice  or  thrice  removed;  the  only 
daughter  of  that  other  courin  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  living  in  circomp* 
stances  greatly  altered  from  those  of  former  days.  Thereupon  we 
made  advances,  hoping  to  renew  the  old  friendship ;  but  a  month  went 
by — in  the  course  of  which  we  often  saw  the  daughter,  unknown  to  her 
-—without  our  making  any  progress.  One  day,  however,  everything 
changed.   The  overtures  were  listened  to>  and  all  that  we  had  hoped  and 

Elanned  came  to  pass.  Our  hospitality  was  accepted,  and  she  whom  we 
ad  secretly  *  adored*---you  understand  the  figure  of  speech — came  to  live 
under  our  own  roof.  That  is  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  You  who 
know,  better  than  anybody,  what  we  are,  can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 
This  is  a  long  history,  and  has  tired  me,  else  I  would  add  something  con- 
cerning Monsieur  Baptiste.  He,  however,  presses  your  hand,  and  places 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Madame  LouveL" 

'^  Thank  you,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Louvel,  folding  up  his  letter;  '*you 
have  enlightened  me.  The  motive  for  sending  away  the  Baron  de  G^umay 
is  no  longer  obscure.  It  is,  as  Baptiste  says,  the  old  game  played  with 
fresh  caras.  A  violent  passion  to  gratify — ^and — t€mt  soU  peu — the 
piquancy  of  revenge." 

The  noise  of  a  carriage  suddenly  stopping  at  Mr.  Louvel's  door,  put 
an  end  to  his  soHloquy.  Then  came  a  loud  knock,  a  rapid  colloquy,  and 
announcement  of  a  visitor. 

It  was  Monsieur  de  Goumay. 
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Most  sincerelj  do  we  pity  the  adventuroiis  Gaul  who  makes  up  his 
mind  to  a  pleasure  trip  to  tur  own  little  island,  for  his  stay  among  ni 
must  be  a  pregnant  source  of  misery  to  him.  Ererything  is  so  utterly 
different  to  home ;  the  people  are  so  busy  that  they  have  no  time  for  tlie 
most  ordinary  politeness;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  barbarians  do  not  talk 
French,  the  civilised  language  par  excettencej  and  with  which  youv 
Frenchman  expects  to  reach  the  confines  of  the  globe.  We  know  not 
whether  it  is  that  the  French  have  no  aptitude  for  learning  languages,  or 
whether  their  natural  vanity  forbids  them  such  condescension,  but  the 
iact  remains  the  same ;  you  hardly  ever  find  a  linguist  in  France,  that  is 
to  say  possessed  of  the  languages  passing  current  on  the  Continent.  We 
remember  an  amiable  croupier  at  Baden,  who,  though  he  had  resided  in 
the  town  for  twenty  years,  could  not  speak  three  words  of  German.  He 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn,  that  was  the  plain  truth.  People 
must  talk  his  language ;  it  was  an  act  of  kindness  on  his  part  to  give 
them  opportunity  for  practising. 

And,  supponng  the  intelligent  foreigner,  desirous  of  purchasing  some 
small  article,  rushes  like  a  moth  at  a  candle  at  the  mendacious  tablet  of 
glass  on  which  is  punted  ^^  Ici  on  parle  Fran^ais,"  how  wofully  is  he 
undeceived!  In  his  joy  at  being  able  to  discourse  once  again  in  his 
beloved  tongue,  he  pulls  up  the  sluices  of  his  eloquence  and  outpours 
a  torrent  of  words,  utterly  perplexing  to  Sarah  Jane,  who,  on  the  strength 
of  three  quarters  at  a  Clapham  school,  has  been  appointed  interpreter- 
general  to  the  establishment  The  confusion  soon  grows  worse  con- 
founded, and  they  gradually  fall  back  on  a  language  of  signs,  which  more 
and  more  convinces  the  intelligent  one  that  ihe  EnG;lish  are  des  barbares^ 
So  he  goes  back  moodily  to  Leicester-square,  packs  up  his  carpet-bag, 
and  returns  to  his  favounte  estaminet,  where  he  does  his  best  to  convert 
all  his  chums  into  Anglophobists,  suffering  the  while  from  the  (rightful 
indigestion  produced  by  hard  beefsteaks  and  porter,  which  foreigners 
persist  in  devouring  as  the  national  dish,  with  a  perseverance  wortiiy  of 
a  better  cause. 

These  remarks  have  been  drawn  from  us  by  the  perusal  of  a  small 
volume  by  Jules  Lecomte,*  in  which  he  gives  a  ludicrous,  though  hardly 
exaggerated,  account  of  the  minor  miseries  he  endured  during  a  stay  in 
England ;  and  this  portion  of  his  volume  we  purpose  to  ^analyse,  because 
it  furnishes  a  fair  notion  of  that  side  of  the  English  character  which 
strikes  the  foreigner  most  But  to  show  the  impartiality  of  the  man,  we 
may  first  be  permitted  to  quote  an  excerpt  from  tiie  earlier  portion  of  his 
Yolume : 

We  continually  ridicule  the  English  and  Qennans  for  their  pronunciation  of 
French,  or  mistaking  one  word  lor  another.  Vaudevilles  have  been  written 
about  this,  and  the  comic  operas  are  sure  to  have  some  eccentric  from  across 
the  Channel  or  the  Rhine,  constantly  exclaiming,  "Godam !"  or  "Der  Teufel  !'• 

*  Voyages  9a  et  ft:  Italie— Allemagne— Angletem^  Par  Jules  I^coort^ 
Fflcris:  Libndrie  Noavelle. 
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fiol'tre  WM.  nivA.  JO(^  briUiani wIm&i  w«  tiy  to  q>Mk.£9«)j^  or  fikCBW^ 
&  is  sot  jN^anmAhlfi*  and  the  caricatuxes  we  draw  m%7  be  returaed  to  11^  Yf^ 
ipTen  fiEaj^r  saUieSf  ,    .  • 

•  -  laai&hig  fmm  the  Fotkestone  bout  gave  omr  aotfior  the  fifvi^ppoHinilljr 
tt'  cmnjmring;  E^glUh  and  Freoch  ;  wbHe  the  Ibrmev'  qcMtlf  enji^ei 
^Mit  breAlcfa8t-**for  there  was  three  hoars'  interval  ere  ^  tnan  "woM 
ritatt-'^he  latter  were  crashing  bonnets  and  hats  in  their  eagemeavto  be 
the  first  t^  have  their  trunks  passed.  The  moral  he  drawe  from  the 
different  conduct  of  the  EngKsh  and  French  travellers  is,  that  they  botli 
-(arrived  int  London  precisely  at  the  same  moroent^^that  is  to  say,  '*  the 
calmness  and  moderation  which  the  Englishman  displays  in  all  matters 
contributes  to  the  sti'cngth  and  grandeur  of  the  country,  and  allows  hiia 
to  build  solidly  and  for  the  future,  while  our  feverish  ardoar  and  impa- 
tient frivolity  cause  us  to  build  on  sand.** 

One  of  ine  first  things  M.  Lecomte  was  recommended  in  London,  so 
lie  says,  wais  to  doff  his  red  ribbon,  for  such  things  are  laughed  at  ia 
England.  This  he  ascribes  to  the  old  story  of  the  fox  and  the  gntpes^ 
and  there  is  certainly  a  slight  degree  of  truth  in  the  following  Temadca^ 

While,  throoghout  all  Europe,  merit  and  distinction  are  honoured  by  those 
external  siens  which  recommend  individuals  to  public  consideration  (I  speak  of 
the  principle  without  taking  into  account  exceptions),  Enghah  poets,  authors^ 
artists,  and  savans  obtain  nothing  from  government,  which,  indeed,  prohiblta 
them  from  accepting  foreign  decorations ;  whilst  among  us  a  man  admired  Isr 
.his 'labours,  services,  or  discoveries,  is  decorated  bj  his  own  govenunmt,  and  hj 
friendly  ffovernmenis.  Here  any  man  who  is  not  of  noble  barth  very  rarey" 
obtaina  tbeae  aristocratio  distinctions,  save  in  the  army  or  diplomacy.  This 
inferior  position  must  necessarily  wound  the  self-esteem  of  men  wortny  to  be 
thus  visibly  honoured^  and  who  deny  the  value  of  what  is  not  accessible  to 
them. 

Granted  that  these  remarks  are  correct,  it  is  a  mistake  to  quote  the 
Legion  of  Honour  as  an  example.  That  is  as  common  as  the  Crimean 
medal  among  us,  and  many  holders  of  it  decline  to  wear  it  on  the  same 
principle  that  a  hero  of  the  Bedan  does  not  like  to  plaice  himself  oa  an 
.equality  with  a  commissariat  clerk.  Besides,  Enfflishmen  are  tttsecqptihie 
to  a  peculiar  fooling,  and  officers  who  have  medals  and  deoorationa  by 
.  doeens  will  not  wear  them  except  on  state  occasions,  throi|fth  {ear  of 
beii^  thought  guilty  of  self-laudation.  It  was  the  aame  fewag  wbi^ 
indueed  Humhddt  to  throw  all  his  orders  carelessly  into  a  ^wer }  ibiff 
^ttld  Dot  increase  his  personal  value,  and  he  would  not  attract  attentiim 
by  wearing  then;i.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  to  be  aaid  in  lavour  of 
ordsra':  they  are  a  marvellously  cheap  way  of  rewarding  servicei^  ac4  99^ 
employed  to  a  large  extent  by  small  German  princes,  with  whom,  mon^y 
.18  a  conrideration. 

Floor  M.  Lecomte,  we  had  hoped  better  things  of  youi  hot  yon,,  too, 
raise  the  old  stn^d  cry  about  the  weather  in  EnglancL  He  visited  oar 
shores  in  the  sunny  month  of  June,  and  for  twelve  days  it  never  left  off 
faining;  and  when  he  visited  Regent-street  (which  he  calla  the  ^ma  Je- 
la  Fiaix  of  London,  and  most  unjustly  so,  for  it  is  tbrioe  as  long  ,a<id 
twice  as  handsome  as  that  street,  although  the  Duke  of  Tock'e  adiamn 
may  not  he  quite  equal  to  that  on  the  Place  Venddin9)i^  fthoMf  de- 
pwased  spirits  saak  to  aaio  at  the  sight  of  the  lapiwx'a.ibf^  Hl>4^* 
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Qtmir$lnt,  where  a  mmurienr  in  a  blaek  coat  and  white  tie  waf  eftrrlB|^ 
the  mortoaiy  inscription  of  a  g^eneral  officer.  So,  at  he  coaM  not  go  out, 
be  decided  on  taking  a  tour  round  his  apartments  in  Wimpole-street,  for 
whiok  he  paidi  hy  the  way,  two  pounds  a  week,  with  extras  for  vrashingy 
boot^cleaniag,  fire,  candles,  luoUer-matches,  and  toothpick.  How  the 
anient  luidkdyt  who,  of  oour8e»  had  seen  better  days,  must  have  picked 
the  booet  of  the  <*  forrin  geot.^  But  now  for  the  jottmeyt  ^nd,  mind  youy 
we  reproduce  it  S(rfe1y  to  describe  the  effect  our  London  lodging-houses 
have  OB  our  brethren  from  across  the  water. 

In  the  first  place,  he  falls  foul  of  the  oarpet,  not  as  a  carpet  per  se,  but 
because  covered  with  so  many  floorcloths,  &c.,  to  hide  the  envious  rents 
that  time  had  made.  Then  the  paper  did  not  suit  him,  for  one  of  pre- 
cisely  the  same  pattern  had  annoyed  his  eyes  for  months  in  a  shop  on  the 
Boulevard.  Well,  that,  at  any  rate,  is  no  fault  of  ours.  A  sympathising 
friend  had  made  him  a  present  of  some  sportiog  engravings,  and  these 
reclined  gracefully  on  arro*chair8,  for  the  landlady  could  not  think  of 
allowing  any  naib  to  be  driven  into  her  walls*  As  be  laments, ''  for  a 
Rubens  or  a  Lawrence  a  nail  must  not  be  driven  into  a  paper  worth  two 
shillings  the  piece."  His  attention  was  then  attracted  to  a  table  covered 
with  ax^  immense  blue-fringed  cloth,  which  he  reverently  raised.  Call 
that  a  table? — ^nonsense!  it  is  an  entresol,  '^If,*'he  adds  sagaciously, 
**  this  table  become  fossilised,  it  will  bear  to  future  ages  a  colossal  idea  of 
the  furnishing  race  of  our  epoch  :  it  is  a  very  Pelion  of  a  table.*'  The 
fofa,  sitaated  along  one  side  of  the  room,  meets  with  no  greater  favour, 
for  on  lying  down  upon  it  our  author  was  led  to  the  irresistible  conviction 
that  the  coals  were  kept  under  it.  But  the  object  that  disturbed  his  mind 
most  was  a  huge  fortress  of  mahogany  occupying  one  side  of  the  room  ; 
the  prospect  from  the  top  must  have  been  magnificent.  He  had  not  the 
courage  to  ask  what  it  was,  but  assumed  it  was  intended  to  make  up  a 
flpare  bed  for  a  visitor.  From  our  knowledge  of  lodging-house  furniture 
we  may  state  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  those  antiquated  sideboards 
which  can  only  be  found  in  such  establishments. 

Any  peiwm  desirous  of  roasting  an  ox  M.  Lecomte  bids  welcome,  for 
his  fireplace  was  so  enormous  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  a 
'  **  little  **  fire)  as  desirable  in  the  month  of  June.  On  the  chimney-pieoe 
'  was  a  long,  low  glass,  in  which  he  could  just  manage  to  see  his  eyebrows, 
and  tlM  wottld  be  a  mortal  offence  to  a  Frenchman,  while  on  either  side 
hung  tw«>  bell-ropes,  thick  enough  to  hold  a  three-decker,  and  surmounted 
by  a' cockade  large  as  the  crown  of  a  hat  '^  Such  was  the  formidable 
furniture,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  man  looks  like  a  Lilliputian.**  Of  his 
bedroom  our  author  gives  no  details,  except  that  the  bed  was  as  narrow 
as  a  beith  on  board  a  steamer,  and  the  mattress  apparently  stuifed  with 
aea-biscuits,  to  render  the  similitude  more  perfect.  Come,  M.  Lecomte, 
you  hate  fairly  taken  yonr  two  pounds*  worth  out  in  abuse.  But,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  our  author  falls  foul  of  our  language : 

Everything  in  this  country  is  box :  there  is  the  horse-box,  a  clothes-box,  a 
Christmas-box,  box  in  the  garden,  a  box  at  the  Opera,  a  salt-box,  box  to  a  lock, 
box  to  a  carriage,  a  pepper-box,  a  shooting-box,  a  box  on  the  ear,  a  snuff-box, 
not  forgetting  oocfer, 

AUowed,  M.  Lecomte ;  but  does  it  not  strike  yon  as  equally  absurd  in 
your  own  language  that  yon  have  only  one  word  to  express  your  fediogs 
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towards  a  young  lady  and  a  leg  of  mutton  ?     Here  is  another  grand  dia* 
oorery :  what  is  etiquette  in  England  p 

It  is  not  etiqiiette  to  blow  your  nose,  to  spit,  to  sneeze.  ^  Is  it  etiquette  to 
have  a  cold  ?  It  is  not  etiquette  to  speak  loud  even  in  parliament,  to  walk  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  to  ran  in  order  to  escape  a  passing  carriage.  You  ou^ 
sooner  to  be  eertue.  It  is  not  etiquette  to  seal  a  letter  with  a  water,  or  to  write 
without  an  envelope.  It  is  not  etiquette  to  have  the  slightest  pattern  on  your 
waistcoat  or  your  neckerchief  in  going  to  the  Opera,  to  take  soup  twice,  to 
bow  to  a  lady  flrst,  to  ride  in  an  omnibus,  to  go  to  a  party  before  ten  or  eleven, 
to  a  ball  before  midnight,  or  to  drink  beer  at  table  without  immediately  return- 
ing the  glass  to  the  footman.  It  is  not  etiquette  not  to  shave  every  day,  to  have 
an  appetite,  to  ask  a  person  of  higher  rank  to  "  liquor,"  to  be  surprised  because 
ladies  leave  the  table  with  the  dessert,  to  wear  black  in  the  morning  or  colours 
in  the  evening ;  tpeaking  to  a  lady  vnthoui  adding  her  Chrittian  name,  addressing 
anybody  without  being  introduced,  under  any  pretext,  rapping  modestly  at  a 
door,  having  a  spot  of  mud  on  ^our  boots  even  in  the  worst  weather,  canyisg 
halfpence  in  your  pocket,  wearing  close-shaved  hair,  a  white  hat,  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  for  a  neckcloth,  a  decoration  or  two,  braces,  a  large  beard  or  even 
a  small  one, — all  this  is  not  at  all  etiquette. 

We  sadly  fear  that  M.  Leconite  has  been  meandering  through  the 
iowery  pages  of  Ay&yot,  or  some  other  of  those  teachers  of  gentility 
who  published  their  lucnbratious  from  a  penny  upwards.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  of  no  great  consequence ;  we  only  quote  the  passage  to  show  how  a 
really  intelligent  man  can  allow  himself  to  be  fooled  by  his  prejudices. 
One  thing,  we  allow,  is  correct:  it  is  not  usual  in  any  society  above 
costermongers  to  wear  Ajbulard  round  the  neck,  nor  is  it  advisable,  on 
being  introduced  to  a  lord,  to  ask  him  what  he  will  take  to  drink.  Just 
imagine  the  intelligent  foreigpier  asked  to  dinner,  and  addressing  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  as  Mees  Sally,  Mees  Polly  I  Now  we 
begin  to  see  why  those  titles  are  so  fashionable  in  French  novels,  when 
describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English.  But  here  is  a 
passage  containing  much  sound  sense,  which  we  quote  as  an  apology  for 
the  last  absurdity : 

What,  above  all,  outrages  English  etiquette  is,  not  to  be  rich,  or  not  to  appear 
so,  or  not  to  act  as  if  you  were  so.  Ruin  yourself,  make  debts  or  dupes,  no  one 
concerns  himself  about  that !  but,  above  all,  spend  money.  A  stranger  arrives : 
if  it  is  learned  that  he  is  lodging  in  that  Place  de  Leicester,  where  speculation 
has  founded  a  small  colony  of  hotels  for  the  behoof  of  saving  people,  he  is  lost 
for  a  certain  world.  Never  will  a  carriage  or  even  a  lord's  caru  lose  its  way 
there.  Only  occupy,  if  you  please,  a  bedroom,  where  you  are  not  at  home  to 
anybody,  but  it  must  imperiously  be  in  one  of  the  squares  adjoining  the  parks. 
I  fcelieve  that  the  difference  of  impressions  carried  away  from  this  country  oy  the 
opulent  man  and  the  man  of  moderate  means  results  from  this  respect  the  Eng* 
lishman  pays  to  wealth.  Aristocratic  traditions  on  one  hand,  the  livelv  instincts  of 
commerce  and  trade  on  the  other — traditions  and  instincts  whicn  divide  the 
nation — must  necessarily  inspire  this  contempt  for  poverty,  and  arouse  svmpathy 
solely  for  people  assumed  to  oe  respectable,  less  through  their  merits  and  virtues 
than  their  opulence,  or  rather  prodigality.  Respectabihty  is  simply  the  transla- 
tion of  material  advantages^  and  not  the  index  ot  moral  qualities. 

In  proof  of  this,  our  author  mentions  that  Lucien  Bonaparte  came  to 
England  to  live  economically,  but  was  compelled  to  ruin  himself  lest  he 
might  injure  the  memory  of  the  Emperor.  The  Czar  Nicholas,  again, 
vexed  at  seeing  his  subjects  embarrass  themselves  by  rending  in  EDgTaod^ 
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resolved  to  deal  a  hard  blow  at  the  prejudice  which  demands  that  a  man 
must  be  extravagant  would  he  be  honoured.  He  visited  the  curiosities 
of  London  in  a  hired  cab  ;  the  surprise  was  great,  but  the  lesson  was  not 
understood.  All  that  the  emperor  gained  by  it  was  to  be  somewhat 
cavalierly  received  at  some  of  the  places  he  visited. 

Equally  just  are  the  animadversions  M.  Lecomte  makes  on  the  mania 
among  our  lower  classes  of  aping  their  betters  by  wearing  their  second- 
hand clothing.  Nothing  strikes  the  Englishman  with  greater  surprise  in 
Paris  than  the  sumptuary  laws  that  appear  to  be  tacitly  maintained 
there.  You  never  saw  a  servant,  for  instance,  wearing  a  bonnet  in 
France;  and  even  among  the  middling  classes  of  the  bourgeoisie  the 
practice  is  not  common — while  here  ? — oh,  ye  gods ! — we  might  certainly 
borrow  some  useful  hints  Erom  across  the  water  in  this  respect. 

Of  course,  as  it  is  a  Frenchman  who  is  writing,  our  English  ladies 
demand  considerable  attention,  and  he  enters  into  certain  learned  discus- 
sions about  Balzac's  ideal,  la  femme  de  trente  ans,  on  either  side  the 
Channel,  naturally  in  favour  of  his  countrywomen.  But  that  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  write  so  rudely  as  follows  about  our  jeunesJUles, 
although  he  concedes  to  them  the  palm  of  beauty: 

A  young  English  ^l  occupies  the  room  of  five  men  in  black  coats,  owing  to 
the  circumference  of  her  crinoline.  But  how  pretty  they  often  are,  and  always 
so  happy  t  Fair  and  blonde,  they  seem  to  regard  everything  through  a  rosy 
medium.  Shakspeare  and.Byron  have  admirably  depicted  them  with  their  Creole 
nonchalance,  their  brilliant,  enamelled  smile,  their  voices  more  musical  even 
than  their  organisation,  and  their  snowy  shoulders,  where  the  eye  fears  to  see 
wings  developed  to  hear  them  to  seraphic  spheres ;  hut,  by  Falstaff,  Byron  and 
Shaksneare  never  mentioned  their  appetites !  One  day,  at  the  Exhibition,  I 
formed  one  of  a  group  beneath  the  green  oak-trees  in  the  transept.  We  had 
just  come  from  Turkey  and  India,  superb  countries,  in  which  irresistible 
marvels  had  dazzled  our  sight.  Nothing,  it  appears,  provokes  the  appetite  like 
admiration.  A  young  miss  declared  that  she  required  something  to  support 
her.  We  were  near  one  of  those  gigantic  counters,  the  owners  or  which  made 
a  large  fortune  by  "  supporting"  the  blonde  ladies.  I  offered  to  accompany  the 
pining  insulaire,  for  English  hberty  perfectly  authorises  such  behaviour,  prohi- 
Dited  oy  our  manners  with  respect  to  persons  still  free,  and  which  wo  only  deem 
proper  when  a  lady  no  longer  belongs  to  herself.  We  reached  the  counter. 
"What  on  earth,"  I  said  to  myself,  "can  this  dainty  bird  find  to  nibble  here  ?" 
as  I  noticed  the  massive  cakes,  the  plum-pudding,  and  all  the  ingots  of  lead 
cut  in  slices  and  built  up  in  pyramids,  the  very  sight  of  which  produced  an  in- 
cipient attack  of  indigestion.  Well,  the  birdmm)led  six  shillings'  worth!  I 
am  still  asking  myself  where  she  put  it  all.  By  her  advice,  and  not  to  humiliate 
her,  I  tried  to  bite  into  a  block  orick,  bristling  with  currants,  a  whole  wall  of 
which  had  disappeared  before  her  assaults.  At  the  third  mouthful,  I  felt  so 
full,  that  I  asked  mercy  of  myself,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  block, 
I  adroitly  conjured  it  into  my  pocket.  As  for  the  yomig,  fair,  and  rosy  miss,  I 
took  her  back  to  her  parents  thus  supported,  and  in  a  condition,  I  assure  you, 
j|p  wait  for  dinner. 

^till,  England  is  not  all  bad,  M.  Lecomte  graciously  concedes  ;  and  he 
mPf  sses  his  surprise  at  seeing  pine-apples  for  sale  in  the  street  at  a  shil- 
lijig  apiece.  But  he  only  mentions  this,  apparently,  as  an  excuse  to  lug 
in  the  old  story  about  the  pine-apple  Bachel  hired  from  Chevet  for  one  of 
her  dinners,  and  the  awful  alarm  she  was  in  lest  it  should  be  cut.  By 
the  way,  that  must  have  been  a  very  large  dinner  party  ;  we  have  found 
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the  story  with  variations  m  at  least  fifty  booVs,  every  author  having  been 
present  at  the  time. 

We  may  pass  over  the  sneering  chapter  M.  Lecomte  devotes  to 
M.  Jullien  and  his  success,  for  there  is  no  doubt  the  monsieur  did  us  a 
g^od  deal  of  good  in  a  musical  point  of  view,  and  we  do  not  think  it 
becomes  a  compatriot  to  treat  him  so  de  haut  en  bas.  At  any  rate, 
Jullien  has  shown  his  taste  by  being  gratefiil  for  the  patronage  he 
received  among  us,  and  has  not  repaid  us  by  insult,  as  so  many  of  his 
countrymen  have  done.  The  mention  of  tfullien  naturally  leads  our 
author  to  a  consideration  of  our  public  amusements,  and  he  very  comi- 
caUy  expresses  his  surprise  that,  though  it  is  only  one  shilling  to  go  to 
Cremorne  Gardens,  the  "  tottle"  swells  up  wofully  ere  you  have  entirely 
<*  seen  the  elephant." 

Bat  the  entrance  ticket  only  affords  you  the  restricted  pleasure  of  walking 
about  a  space  limited  by  boards,  hedges,  and  beds  of  flowers.  To  see  the  balloon 
on  the  adjoining  green,  one  shiliiug ;  to  see  the  menagerie,  shilling ;  to  sii  down 
in  the  kiosque,  sbilliug ;  to  hear  the  band,  shilling ;  the  circus,  shilling ;  the 
wild  woman,  shilling ;  and  so  on.  If  you  are  tliirstj,  sundry  shillings ;  if  you 
are  hungrv,  manj^  shillings.  So  that,  unless  you  are  alone  (and  how  could  you 
go  alone  ?),  multiplying  the  persons  by  all  these  shillings,  you  soon  realise  the 
story  of  Hop-o*-my-Thumb  with  the  pebbles. 

The  reference  to  food  and  drink  calls  up  their  antidote,  medicine,  which 
M.  Lecomte  declares  is  brandy  among  us.  When  in  Italy,  some  native 
ladies  he  was  in  company  with,  on  being  offered  a  cup  of  tea,  politely 
replied,  <*  Thank  you,  we  are  not  ill."  But  in  England  tea  shares  with 
beer  equal  rank  as  a  beverage,  as  a  digestive  for  the  vast  quantities  of 
beef  eaten.  But  brandy,  as  we  said  before,  is  the  universal  remedy. 
But,  after  all,  M.  Lecomte  does  not  come  up  to  a  writer  on  England, 
whose  work  came  across  us  the  other  day,  and  who  gravely  states  that  at 
lords'  tables  the  water  decanters  are  always  filled  with  gin,  to  spare  the 
blushes^of  the  ladies,  who  would  not  like  to  be  seen  drinldng  ardent  spirits. 

Although  M.  Lecomte  professes  such  an  aversion  to  England,  it  is 
plain  that  he  must  have  visited  our  country  several  times,  for  lie  was 
intimately  US  with  Count  d'Orsay,  whose  character  he  very  tenderly  ap- 
preciates. Still,  that  does  not  prevent  him  telling  a  malicious  anecdote 
about  him,  which  is  too  amusing  to  be  omitted : 

D*Orsay  owed  some  hundreds  of  pounds  to  a  silversmith  in  the  City.  This 
debt  annoyed  him.  A  rich  Indian  arrived  from  Calcutta,  who  tdked  about 
buying  a  service  of  plate,  and  the  count  introduced  him  to  his  creditor.  Our 
Indian  orders  nearly  10,000/.  worth,  and  the  order  is  executed  in  a  few  weeks. 
Well,  one  fine  morning  he  disappears.  Great  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  ailvor- 
smith,  who  falls  back  on  the  introducer  of  the  decamped  nabob.  Heaice,  endless 
scenes,  and  lastly,  disquieting  menaces  for  the  liberty  of  the  count.  At  length, 
one  moniing~-I  witnessed  the  scene— the  silversmith  falls  flat  on  his  debtor  and 

fuarantee,  with  eyes  starting  from  his  head :  he  insists  on  being  paid,  or,  unlass 
e  receives  the  bond  of  a  lord  he  named  that  veir  day,  M.  le  Comte  would  be 
condemned  not  t^  set  foot  outside  Gore  House  except  on  Sunday.  Now,  it 
was  in  June,  the  fashionable  season  par  excellence,  U'Orsay  reflected  in  his 
bath,  while  the  silversmith,  all  scarlet,  vociferated  in  the  cabinet,  and  pointed 
out  the  seedy  bailiffs,  who  were  already  blockading  the  house. 

''So,  T  have  said  it,  Sir  Count,"  the  man  with  the  silver  hot'^lishea  shouted, 
"  this  evening  at  five  I  must  have  Lord  P.'s  guarantee,  or  you  will  pass  the 
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season  invested  in  Gore  House.  My  bloodhounds  will  not  allow  yon  even  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  in  Kensing;ton  Uardens." 

And  the  tone  was  most  insolent. 

The  count  was  still  reflecting,  and  said  not  a  word.  The  silversmith  was 
about  to  leave,  and  had  already  clapned  on  his  hat. 

Suddenly  D'Orsay  bounded  from  nis  bath. 

*'  Stay  r*  he  exclaimed ;  "  it  is  useless  to  think  about  I^rd  P.'s  guarantee. 
We  have  quarrelled.    But  I  have  something  far  better.     You  shall  be  satisfied." 

The  traaesman  stops  and  takes  off  his  nat.  D'Orsay,  dripping  with  water 
like  a  Triton,  takes  up  a  knife  from  a  writing-table,  and  walks  up  to  a  glass  case 
containing  a  general's  uniform. 

"  You  see  fliat  coat,"  he  said,  as  he  opened  the  door,  "  this  embroidery,  these 
decorations  ?  In  that  coat  my  father  died  I  It  is  sacred  to  me  like  the  uniform 
in  which  NMson  was  killed  aboard  the  Fieiary,  a  reHc  shown  at  Gbreenwich 
Hospital." 

Tne  silversmith  looked,  without  exactly  knowing  what  would  come  of  it,  and 
already  somewhat  mastered  by  these  great  words  and  the  count's  commanding 
tone. 

"Well?"  he  muttered. 

"  Well,  I  have  decided  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  to  satisfy  you.  Take  this/' 
he  added,  cutting  the  thread  which  fastened  one  of  the  buttons,  and  handing  it 
majesticfdly  to  his  creditor,  who  was  palsied  with  surprise.  "  That  is  one  of  the 
nine  buttons  which  served  to  fasten  this  noble  coat  across  my  father's  chest.  I 
entrust  to  you  the  one  nearest  his  cross  of  honour — a  cross  Lord  Byron  gave 
him^  and  which  was  found  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Come,  that  is  worth  more 
than  the  guarantee  of  all  the  lords  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Before  a  month  you 
shall  be  paid." 

And,  after  saymg  this,  the  count  goes  back  to  his  bath,  turns  quietly  to  me, 
and  says : 

'*  You  were  speaking,  I  believe,  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  ?" 

"  But — but  suppose  you  do  not  pay  me  in  a  month  ?"  the  creditor  munnured, 
very  timidly. 

"  Well,  then — then  you  can  keep  the  button  of  my  father's  uniform,"  D'Orsay 
said,  pulling  the  bell,  and  indicating  the  tradesman  to  the  valet,  who  lugged 
him  away. 

I  could  not  but  admire  such  a  use  of  the  gift  of  fascination.  The  count's 
grand  air,  his  almost  desperate  act,  his  confidmg  and  resolute  tone,  the  great 
words  and  gsreat  names — uniform,  general,  father,  cross,  embroiderv,  Kelson 
evoked,  and  Byron  and  Waterloo  mixed  up  in  the  affair—all  this  had  fascinated, 
subjugated  the  City  Jew ;  he  went  away,  without  venturing  to  say  the  security 
was  not  good,  and  he  was  in  the  right.  A  fortnight  later  the  Indian,  who  had 
onlv  made  a  sudden  trip  to  Scotland,  turned  up  again,  psdd  everything,  and 
D'Orsay  wrote  me  that  ne  had  had  the  button  sewn  on  again,  near  the  cross  of 
honour. 

We  have  reached  our  limits,  or  we  might  cull  many  more  amusing 
extracts*  One  must  suffice  to  show  that  our  author  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  impartiality  he  has  displayed  as  regards  England: 

On  arriving  at  the  last  page  of  these  sketches,  I  ask  myself  if  I  have  exag- 
gerated in  any  degree,  and  I  reply  to  myself,  No !  I  have  looked  at  London  lite, 
such  as  it  appears  to  a  continental,  brought  up  to  other  manners  and  customs, 
fashioned  in  other  tastes,  animated  by  other  instincts.  I  have  certainly  not 
dreamed  of  contesting  the  political  grandeur,  the  indostrial  power,  the  financial 
force,  and  rare  nationality  of  mind.  But  I  proclaim  England  sterile  in  every- 
thing that  forms  the  intellectual,  elegant,  artistic  life  of  oar  Continent ;  and  I 
declare  it  all  iron  and  coal.  Beyond  that  it  is  only  a  copyist  without  convietion ; 
it  haa  neither  ears  to  hear,  nor  eyes  to  see.    It  pays  mnsioianfi  and  painters 
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exorbitantly,  bat  it  onlv  purchases  them  the  vain  pleasure  of  appearing  to 
understand  them.  Besides,  the  country  is  a  deplorable  abode  for  any  man  who 
was  not  bom  in  it.  There,  neither  the  body  nor  the  mind  is  at  ease.  I  only 
need  one  proof,  more  eloquent  than  anything  I  can  say;  and  that  proof  is 
a  fact.  Ifou  never  find  a  Erenchman,  Grerman,  Russian,  or  Eastern,  fixed 
in  England ybr  his  pleasure.  The  (Continent,  on  the  other  hand,  pullulates  with 
English,  who,  haying  made  a  fortune,  hasten  to  fly  their  country,  and  enjoy 
among  us  the  pleasures  of  existence.  Let  those  who  have  found  my  remarks  too 
caustic  reply  to  that. 

A  word  in  parting,  M.  Lecomte.  You  and  certain  of  your  countrymen 
cannot  help  recognising  the  superiority  of  England,  and  you  set  to  work 
with  malice  prepense  to  blacken  us.  Yon  must  look  at  us  through  dark* 
ened  glasses,  for  our  grandeur,  like  that  of  the  sun,  dazzles  your  weak  yisioii. 
Ton  are  thousands  of  leagues  behind  ns  in  the  path  of  progress,  and  you 
cannot  hide  the  fact  from  yourselves ;  while  you  know  that  the  few  miles  of 
blue  water  dividing  us  from  you  are  an  impassable  barrier  for  your  vaunted 
cohorts.  If  you  cannot  conquer  us  fairly  as  man  to  man,  you  try  to 
ridicule  us;  but  it  is  only  like  the  viper  biting  the  file.  You  may  say 
what  you  please  of  Englishmen ;  hold  them  up  to  ridicule,  calumniate 
them,  draw  the  most  exaggerated  caricatures  of  them  and  their  habits, 
and  they  forgive  it  all.  A]I  the  revenge  we  take,  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  is  to  lay  your  statements  before  the  readers  of  Bentley^  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  received  with  the  hearty  laugh  thej 
deserve.  • 
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BY  J.  S.  CARPSKI£S. 

Why  thus  leave  me  madly  doubting. 

Maiden,  if  thou  hast  a  lieart, 
Wherefore  all  this  useless  pouting  ? — 

Bid  it  play  a  worthier  part. 
Fear  uot  that  thy  frown  will  grieve  me. 

Time  can  peace  of  mind  restore. 
Smile  upon  me  still,  or  leave  me — 

Love  me  less  or  love  me  more. 

Is  thy  heart  with  grief  o'erladen  ? 

Tell  thy  grief  and  ease  thy  pain ; 
Sighing  will  not  soothe  thee,  maiden, 

If  thy  sighs  are  all  in  vain. 
Leave  me  if  you've  learnt  to  doubt  me, 

Then  be  happy  as  before, 
I  have  lived,  and  can,  without  thee— 

Love  me  less  or  love  me  more. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

COBFU. 

Corfu,  that  most  beautiful  of  islands,  the  gem  of  the  Ionian  cluster, 

the  island  which  the  Venetians,  who  held  possession  of  it  for  more  than 

three  centuries,  called  the  "  Fior  di  Gioventu,"  or  '<  the  blossom  or  the 

enjoyment  of  youth" — whose  surface  is  either  planted  with  numerous 

g^ves  of  olive-trees,  or  covered  with  continuous  tracts  of  vineyards, 

and  in  whose  most  deserted  parts  the  myrtle  groves  take  the  place 

which  in  other  less  favoured  regions  is  abandoned  to  the  bramble  or  the 

weeds  of  rank  luxuriance — whose  plains  are  rich  with  all  the  culture  of 

the  com,  flax,  and  vegetable  productions  or  fruits  which  can  thrive  in 

a  most  prolific  soil — is  a  place  which,  of  all  others,  I  call  to  mind  as  the 

most  favoured  by  Providence  of  any,  if  we  except  the  islands  which  are 

under  the  sway  of  Great  firit^n's  queen.     Of  the  extent  to  which  the 

plantation  of  the  olive  is  carried  one  may  fancy  the  greatness  when  one 

ooDfiiders  that  the  Venetians,  during  the  time  of  their  sovereignty  over 

it,  gave  a  premium  of  one  dollar — at  that  time  a  large  sum — to  every 

individual  who  planted  an  olive-tree.     The  ease  with  which  the  small 

plant  was  obtained,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  Greeks,  was  such,  that  it  is 

o<»Btantly  affirmed  there  that  ten  millions  of  olive-trees  are  now  growing 

in  the  island  of  Corfu.     Beneath  their  shade  the  roads,  which  durine 

summer  are  so  hot  when  unsheltered,  make  the  most  agreeable  and 

delightful  walks,  and  lead  to  many  scenes  which  form  most  favourite 

resorts  of  the  English  inhabitants.     Of  these  I  recollect  principally 

Paleo  Castruzzi  and  Panta  Leone. 

The  numerous  bays  which  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  are 
fiiTOorable  for  those  who  enjoy  during  smnmer  the  suling  in  the  yachts 
which  are  usually  kept  near  the  harbour,  in  a  mooring  called  the 
Mendrachio.  The  names  of  the  small  harbours  which  are  most  fre- 
qnented  are  Benizzia,  Callichiopoli,  Govino,  Fort  Molyneux,  and  a 
kige  harbour  which  is  above  it,  and  Ipso.  There  are  some  others 
between  this  last  and  the  extreme  point  to  the  east  of  the  island,  which 
are  also  great  resorts.  The  harbour  of  Cassope,  which  is  the  most 
eastern  pomt,  and  but  two  or  three  miles  from  the  coast  of  Albania,  was 
fortified  during  the  time  of  the  Venetian  sway  by  a  large  fortress,  which 
has  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  In  all  these  small  craft  can  lie  com« 
modiously,  and  it  is  the  principal  resource  of  the  English  military  and 
rendents  to  repair  to  one  of  them  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  summer, 
and,  taking  their  provinons  with  them,  to  pass  the  day  under  the  shade 
of  the  olive-trees,  and  exchange  the  hot  closeness  of  the  town  for  the 
freshening  breeze  of  the  country.  The  beautiful  scenery,  the  wild  range 
of  the  Albanian  hills,  rude,  rugged,  and,  even  up  to  the  month  of  June, 
having  their  tops  coveted  with  snow;  the  calm,  beautiful,  dark  purple  of 
the  surrounding  sea ;  the  view  of  San  Salvador,  clothed  to  its  summit 
with  olive-trees,  stretching  nearly  across  the  north  part  of  the  island  s 
the  island  of  Vido,  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  forming  its  grand 
Cortification ;  the  prospect  varied  by  the  island  scenery,  which  comprises 
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80  lowy  fflXtvM  of  Xha  olhre^  mio^led  with  ihe  cypveiBi  tbo  ile<,  and 
wild  myrtUj  the  vi^ned  outline  of  the  views  in  tlie  iaterior,*^aU  these 
are  seen  from  the  different  plaoes  of  harhoarag;e  whidh  I  have  mted* 
At  the  summit  of  eaoh  of  the  highest  points  of  view  in  the  landscape  is 
to  be  seen  a  small  chapel,  or  convent,  always  situated,  in  conformity  to 
Greek  custom,  in  the  most  secluded  spot  that  can  be  found,  but  not  on 
dbat  account  less  visited  or  held  sacred  by  the  worshippers  of  the  Patri- 
archal Church.  Indeed,  it  may  frequently  be  noticed  by  the  traveller 
in  Greece  that  a  small  open  box  is  left  by  the  door  of  one  of  these  small 
places  of  worship,  containing  coins,  which  those  who  '^  pay  the  passing 
tribute"  of  respect  to  religion  deposit  voluntarily,  without  the  fear  of  their 
being  taken  up  by  any  one,  such  is  the  reverence  paid  to  their  religion 
by  a  people,  in  other  respects,  neither  exemplary  in  moral  feeling  dcnt  in 
honesty.  The  aqueduct  which  conveys  the  water  from  a  mountain 
stream  in  the  country  to  the  town  of  Corfu,  is  an  admirable  contrivance^ 
for  which  the  Corfiotes  are  indebted  to  Sir  Frederick  Adam. 

Of  the  town  of  Corfu  the  principal  part  worthy  of  note  is  the 
esplanade,  or  green,  which  Hes  between  the  town  and  the  citadel.  The 
series  of  houses  on  the  side  nearest  the  town  is  ornamented  by  arcades^ 
which  afford  a  most  grateful  shade  in  the  summer,  and  which  are  quite 
spacious  enough  for  foot-passengers.  They  are  supported  by  lofty 
pdlars,  and  remind  one  of  the  arcades  which  surround  the  Piaaxa  di  San 
Marco  in  Venice.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  esplanade  is  the  palaee 
iuhabited  by  the  lord  high  commissioner,  which  is  built  of  Maltese 
stone,  and  the  interior  of  which  is  roomy,  and  the  chambers  laid  ent  ia 
magnificent  style,  but  the  exterior  has  no  particular  grace.  The  ex.«- 
tended  plain  is  used  chiefly  by  the  militaiy  for  their  practice  in  drill 
during  the  rooniing,  and  for  the  playing  of  their  band  m  the  aftemeosL. 
The  walks  which  lie  on  the  south  are  plentifully  planted  with  bei^utifel 
geraniums,  aloes,  and  exotic  shrubs,  and  form  a  pleasant  loenge  lor  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  A  walk,  planted  with  high  elm-trees,  kada 
from  the  town  to  the  citadel,  and  at  the  end  of  tlus  is  a  fine  ststue  of  - 
the  famous  SchuUemberg,  who  made  such  an  admirable  defence  of  the 
town  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1716,  that  the  histories  stAte 
twenty  thousand  Moslems  fell  victims,  and  the  general  of  the  Ttirkisk 
forces  had  to  withdraw  finally  from  the  harbour.  There  is  aho,  at  the 
western  end,  just  before  the  road  leading  to  Castrades,  a  statue  of  the 
Sur  Thomas  MaiUand  to  whom  we  were  first  indebted  for  the  organisa- 
tion.  of  the  Ionian  government,  and  a  statue  of  whom  is  to  be  seen  also 
at  Zante  and  at  Cephalonia. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town  the  only  fisir 
gardens  which  are  at  all  cultivated  with  vegetables  or  fruits  fer  the  taUe 
are  in  the  hands  of  some  industrious  Maltese;  and  industry  is  one  of  the 
mialities  which  seems  altogether  wanting  in  the  ingredieots  of  the 
Corfiote  character.  Certainly  nature  does  so  much  for  the  soil,  that  their 
love  of  indolence  is  fostered  by  seeing  with  how  little  exertion  th^  caft 
earn  the  means  of  subsistence ;  also  the  number  of  holidays  and  saints' 
days  which  occur  during  the  year,  and  on  which  none  of  them  will  wcdc, 
is  opposed  to  the  regular  habits  of  industry  habitual  to  the  inhabitants  nX 
most  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  town  is  well  fortified,  and  what  with  the  inland  rides  being  pro- 
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teoted  bV  Fort  Abraham  aiid  Foift  Neof,  and  the  sea  side  l^th^  litetid  of 
Yido^' wnidi  bristka  with  ordnante,  add  the  dtadel,  iirhfch  commands  thd 
etttranoe  to  the  harbour,  the  Engfish  inhabitant  have  bothing  tofea^. 
Also  a  fine  new  line  of  fortification  to  the  western  face  19  now  being 
thrown  up<  i  need  not  here  refer  to  the  mention  made  in  the  Odyssey' 
of  the  beautiful  gardens  of  AlcinoQs  or  to  the  PhoBacia,  whidh  doubtless* 
waa  the  name  giTen  by  Homer  to  Corfu  ;  but  saving  the  mention  of  the' 
place,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  early  part  of  the  Grecian  history, 
and  the  remains  of  a  Doric  temple,  said  to  be  built  to  Neptune,  there  ia 
not  siuofa  to  interest  the  antiquary. 

The  beautiful  vineyards  of  which  I  spoke  of  do  not  yield  a  grape' 
which  i»  very  remarkable  for  good  wine,  but  the  rich  abundance  of  the 
firuits  during  the  month  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  September  are 
a  great  boon  to  the  inhabitants.  The  mode  of  making  the  wine  I  have 
frequently  been  a  witness  to,  and  it  is  extremely  primitive.  They  collect' 
in  enormous  quantities  the  grapes,  take  ofiF  the  stocks,  and  then  llirow 
the  scrapes  into  a  hogshead.  Then  a  man,  naked  from  the  waist  down- 
ward, goes  into  the  hogshead,  and  stamps  the  grapes  down  with  his  feet 
axaSkr  to  the  mode  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  odes  of  Anacreon.*  The 
liquor  flows  through  a  bung-hole  into  a  large  tub  beneath,  and  then  is  set 
to  ferment  in  t^e  usual  way.  80  cheap  is  this  fermented  liquor,  that  for 
one-eofaiy  the  value  of  half  a  farthing,  the  natives  procure  a  quart  of  it. 
There  are  establishments  for  making  the  wine  which  are  kept  by  some" 
riri»  Greek  merehants,  but  none  of  them  have  succeeded  in  making  a 
good  wine  at  Corfu,  where  it  is  certainly  much  inferior  to  that  of  ZaUte, 
Cephalonia,  or  Ithaca. 

A  mode  nearly  as  primitive  exists  of  expressing  the  oil  from  the  olives, 
tb^  island  produces  in  such  quantities.  They  put  them  into  a' 
alone  press,  which  is  worked  by  means  of  horses  turning  it  routtd;  and 
this  brtdses  die  fruit  to  pieces.  Then  it  is  put  into  a  screw  press,  which 
ia  Worked  by  men's  hands.  I  was  told  that  it  is  only  once  in  twelve 
yeara  that  there  is  a  productive  yield  of  olives,  and  the  best  oil  in  th^' 
lahmds  is  got  fh>m  the  smallest  and  most  rocky  of  the  group,  called  Paxo. 
'  They  make  the  vermicelli,  or  small  maccaroni,  in  Corfu,  also  from  a 
peeoliar  sort  of  com  which  grows  in  the  island.  It  is  drawn  through  a 
pvM8  fitted  with  numbers  of  small  holes  for  the  dough  or  kneaded  com 
ta  pasa  through,  and  also  worked  by  the  hand. 

•  There  are  some  buildings  held  by  the  natives  in  the  countiy  where 
the  silkworme  are  fed  on  mulberries,  but  the  silk  manufactuifed  m  Corfu 
is  not  prized.  That  of  Zante  is  of  a  very  fine  fabric :  there  they  form,  a 
BiUc'of  a  brown  colour,  which  is  worn  much  in  the  islands,  as  also  ex- 
ported to  odier  places. 

-The  manners  of  the  native  Corfiotes,  whether  high  or  low,  are  parti- 
cnlairly  pleasing.  The  better  sort  invariably  speak  Italian.  They  have 
a  •  great  wish  to  oblige,  and  communicate  information  to  any  one  who 
addresses  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  country,  there  are  few  of  the  rich 
gentlemen  possessing  property  on  the  soil  that  reside  in  the  country,  the 

greater  number  living  in  Corfu,  as  the  other  towns  throaghout  the  island 

■    ■'-■--■- 
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are  very  small  indeedL  I  have  seen  a  Greek  gendeiiiaii  oa  honebaok 
returning  from  Corfii  with  bread  ia  hit  hand  for  the  we  of  his  houehold 
in  the  coontry-honse  where  he  took  up  hb  residence  daring  the  autnmn, 
and  on  inquiry  I  found  that  this  was  by  no  means  unusual,  as  the  oountnr 
folks  invariably  go  into  Corfu  for  provisions,  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  anJ^ 
in  short,  all  that  they  require  daily. 

They  dress  difiPerently  from  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Europe,  wear- 
ing a  tunic  with  loose  deeves,  a  kilt  or  loose  dothes,  instead  of  trouseoi 
long  hose,  and  a  cap  called  a  fez,  with  a  large  tasseL  All  the  lover 
orders,  who  work  in  the  fields,  have  the  sheepskin  capote,  which  they  wear 
imdressed,  with  the  wool  outside.  This  gives  tbem  a  very  wikl  appear* 
ance.  The  boatmen  wear  a  much  larger  capote,  which  is  made  of  several 
fiheepsldns  joined  together.  Under  this  they  sleep,  and  it  is  certainly  aa 
exculent  protection  from  the  weather.  But  to  see  the  people  on  their 
hoIida3rs  is  the  time  when  they  show  dieir  costume  to  advantage.  The 
women  are  then  bedecked  in  larg^  turbans,  which  are  covered  with  chains 
and  trinkets.  They  have  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  earrings;  itnd  even  the 
poorest  appear  in  these  ornaments,  which  they  keep  in  their  families  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Their  long  hair  is  twisted  through  the  fibidi 
of  the  turban,  or  hangs  behind ;  the  jelick,  or  robe,  continues  firom  the 
neck  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg;  a  gaudy  petticoat,  or  else  veiy  wide 
troueers  inserted  in  the  stockings,  is  under  this;  and  tbsn  eome  the  whifee 
atockings  and  shoes.  The  men  have  all  their  jackets  and  waiatooats 
embroidered  with  gold  lace.  Very  few  of  them  are  unprovided  with  these 
gay  dodies. 

The  preparations  for  the  festa  take  place  under  a  grove  of  oUves  india 
vicinity  of  some  town  or  village.  Whole  lambs  are  put  upon  wooden 
spits  and  roasted  out  in  the  open  aur  by  the  charcoal  fires*  Near  eadi 
vmolesale  provision  aro  tables,  whero  the  wine  of  the  country  is  placed  ia 
pitchers,  and  small  tumblers  are  placed  few  the  men's  use.  After  ihs 
&ast  the  men  get  up  and  dance  the  Phyrraica  dance,  which  consists  m, 
six  or  seven  of  them  moving  round  in  a  drde  to  the  music  of  a  gsittt^ 
fife,  and  tamboorioe.  One  merry-andrew  in  front  capers  and  jumps 
witii  great  violence  and  gesticulation.  The  dance  of  the  females  is  called 
the  Bonuiica,  and  is  performed  with  much  more  slowness,  and,  in  h^  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  walk.  They  move  round  in  a  circle  nmilar  to  that 
which  the  men  perform  their  dance  in,  and  with  similar  music  Soma 
groups  of  men  are  seated  at  the  huge  tables  singing  their  native  soogs  in 
psrts,  and,  although  the  wine  be  so  plentiful  and  cheap,  I  never  saw  any 
man  on  these  occasions  at  all  intoxieated. 

Other  feasts  and  prooesnons  take  place  during  the  year.  One,  the  most 
remarkable  that  I  witnessed,  was  the  solemnity  whidi  takes  place  on  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  8t.  Spiridio's  birth.  The  embalmed  body 
of  the  saint  is  taken  in  a  coffin  round  the  town  of  Corfu,  through  the 
neighbourhood,  and  then  again  deposited  in  the  vault  of  the  chapel  fiona 
which  it  was  first  taken.  The  metropolitan  arohbishop,  the  diffiamit 
priests  in  their  robes,  follow,  with  numerous  ecdesiasties,  boys,  &c; 
some  heading  long  wax-candles,  some  large  silver  crosses,  some  falask 
flsgs,  and  altogether  making  a  procesaon  of  an  extent  whmh  stratehas 
fnUk  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Other  curious  observances  peeuliar  to  the  Greek  Cfaareh  in  these 
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islaods  take  place  in  Coriu  periodically :  the  ascent  of  die  pilerimg  to 
San  Salvador,  when  the  deyout  actually  go  on  their  baro  knees  from  the 
fix>t  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  mountain,  where  stands  a  laige 
convent ;  the  custom  of  presenting  coloured  eggs  at  Easter — a  separate 
colour  for  each  egg,— all  the  different  colours  being  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  huxters'  shops ;  the  obliging  the  Jews,  who  form  a  very  large 
community  in  the  town,  and  who  inhabit  the  western  part  of  it,  to 
stay  in  their  houses  on  the  Good  Friday ;  the  throwing  delf  vessds 
out  of  the  windows  in  nearly  every  house,  as  also  discharging  fire* 
arms,  which  b  practised  some  day  after  Easter,  and  meant  to  be  comme- 
morative of  the  throwing  away  the  "  thirty  pieces  of  silver"  in  the  temple 
by  Judas  Iscariot;  the  carnival,  which  continues  for  about  three  days 
previous  to  Lent.  On  that  occasion  every  Greek  or  Italian  in  the  town 
masks  himself  or  herself,  and  parties  meet  under  this  disguise,  who, 
owing  to  the  jealousy  which  guards  the  females  from  being  spoken  to  by 
any  one,  have  never  any  other  opportunity  of  effecting  an  interview. 
The  masks  are  some  of  them  plain,  and  some  of  them  most  singular  and 
grotesque.  They  walk  about  the  streets,  arcades,  and  esplanades,  and 
exhibit  the  strangest  series  of  groups :  heads  of  dogs,  monkeys,  swine, 
together  with  frightful  humanly-shaped  ones,  reminding  one  of  the 
Circe  groups  described  in  the  Odyssey,  or  of  the  fanciful  victims  to  in- 
toxication introduced  in  Milton's  Mask  of  Gomus.  Their  clothes  being  com* 
posed  of  flowing  robes,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  sex,  were  it  not  for 
the  stature  of  the  parties.  Of  the  practices  which  obtain  with  regard  to  the 
birth,  marriage,  and  funerals  of  the  Greek  population,  sufficient  informa* 
tion  can  be  obtained  in  many  books  of  reference.  The  shops  are  tolerably 
good,  and  the  markets  plentiful;  the  tradesmen,  mostly  Italians,  Greeksi 
or  English,  who  have  become  naturalised  in  the  island ;  of  hotels,  the 
scarcity  is  much  complained  of.  The  variety  of  visitors  who  come  in  the 
winter  to  Corfu  makes  it  considered  to  be  a  veiy  gay  sdoum  during  that 
season.  An  opera  company  also  usually  comes  from  Italy  and  pexforms 
in  the  grand  theatre  tnere,  which  is  a  fine  building.  They  play  every 
night  in  the  week  but  one,  and,  shameful  to  say,  Sunday  is  Uie  one  on 
which  the  greatest  assemblage  of  Greeks  repair  there.  Monday  night 
ihey  have  for  themselves.  This  opera  only  lasts  during  the  winter 
months.  Such  amusements,  as  also  the  pic*nic  parties,  may  be  easily 
imagined  by  all  who  have  ever  been  partakers  of  them  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

But  the  pleasure  of  the  yacht  yoyage  to  one  of  the  small  harbours  in 
the  island,  or  to  some  bay  in  Albania,  or,  still  further,  to  go  on  a  cruise 
to  some  of  the  different  islands,  is  one  which  all  inhabitants  of  Corfii 
prize  most  espedally,  and  whidi,  during  the  great  heat  of  the  summer 
months,  is  by  all  sought  as  a  grand  resource  from  the  oppressive  air  of 
tiie  town.  Then  the  pure,  bright  atmosphere  which  nangs  over  the 
Adriatic,  the  clear,  beautiful,  bold  outline  of  the  Albanian  coast,  the 
merry,  light-hearted  character  of  the  different  voyagers,  the  alertness 
and  activity  of  the  Greek  sailors,  the  jocund  and  informal  nature  of  the 
kaaquet  which  is  provided  and  laid  on  the  turf  under  the  olive-trees,  or 
in  some  secluded  nook  under  a  rock  of  the  Albanian  coast,  all  contribute 
to  cheer  and  enliven  the  stranger  who  is  resident  in  Corfu.  Of  the 
Albanian  places  the  principal  are  the  passage  to  Butrinto,  which  is  ap- 
proached Dy  a  river,  and  situated  on  a  lake ;  Gomenazza,  Murta,  Le- 
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Yatazzm  Parga,  and  soine  othecs,  'where  the  small  creaks  affprd  a  ready 
«helter  to  all  jAcht»  and  a  secure  place  of  anchorage,  hut  several,  althougo 
well  known  to  the  Greek  sailors,  being  unmarked  by  any  places  of 
habitation,  have  got  .no  Italian  name.  To  these,  sportsmen,  attended  hj 
a  guardiano,  are  much  in  the  habit  of  going  for  the  purpose  of  woodoock- 
ahootipg,  or,. what  they  desire  still  more  eagerly,  the  chance  of  having 
a  shot  at  a  wild  boar.  No  country 'can  exhibit  wilder  features  than 
Albania ;  it  is  the  Epirus  of  the  ancient  world,  and  its 

Bark  barriers  of  that  rugged  clime, 
Even  to  the  centre  of  iflyria's  Tales, 

are  totally  destitute  of  the  refined  and  cultivated  appearance  which  in  the 
clime  situated  five  miles  off  delights  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Mountains^ 
gloomy,  bleak,  rugged,  and  devoid  of  all  vegetation  ;  thick  covert,  where 
the  bramble  and  ilex  give  impervious  shelter  to  the  game;  dusty,  diy, 
harren  plains  where  no  husbandmen  care  to  seek  for  tillage,  and  the  face 
of  nature  totally  unbroken  by  river  or  cataract.  I  recollect  landing  one 
morning  at  one  of  those  small  bays — and  it  was  just  after  sunrise — and 
the  women  helonging  to  some  adjacent  hamlet  were  coming  to  a  large 
grove,  which  lay  by  the  side  of  the  bay,  to  cut  wood.  They  were  all  of 
them  provided  with  a  small  axe,  and  a  cord  for  tying  up  their  wood. 
That  the  *^  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water"  are  all  of  the 
gentle  sex  throughout  Greece  and  Albania,  I  had  often  heard,  but  had 
not  before  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it.  The  noise  of  their  shrill 
voices,  their  incessant  screams,  made  us  suppose,  when  we  arrived  in  the 
boat,  that  some  act  of  violence  was  going  on  on  shore,  but  our  Greek 
sailors  assured  us  it  was  a  daily  morning  occurrence  for  the  women  of  the 
villages  to  come  thus  early  and  begin  the  hard  work  of  the  day.  The 
evil  effects  of  the  government  which  the  emissaries  from  Turkey,  under 
the  names  of  pashas,  produce  upon  the  state  of  society,  morals,  cultiva- 
tion, and  all  that  belongs  to  the  regulation  of  a  community,  are  clearly 
discernible  to  any  even  the  most  transient  visitor  of  the  countries  under 
their  rule,  and  this  country  of  Albania  at  present  languishes  under  it. 

I  visited  Parga  amongst  other  of  these  places,  and  went  to  see  the 
pasha  there,  in  company  witli  some  other  travellers.  The  chief  received 
us  in  his  hall  of  audience,  and  gave  us  pipes  and  coffee.  The  latter 
beverage  was  brought  to  us  in  small  stands  of  brass  little  longer  than 
egg-cups,  and  these  held  the  thick  juice  of  the  berry  in  small  cups.  We 
conversed  in  Italian,  which  is,  throughout  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  medium 
of  communication  between  Englishmen  and  Greeks.  The  Turk  was 
civil  and  dignified  in  his  manner,  but  did  not  impart  much  to  any  of  us 
in  the  way  of  information.  After  our  visit  we  went  to  walk  about  the 
suburbs  of  the  now  deserted  town,  which  has  been  dismantled  this  number 
of  years.  ^  A  short  way  from  the  paslia's  house  we  saw  a  group  of  Alba- 
nians sitting  under  a  tree,  singing  to  some  wild  music  which  one  of  thelt 
party  played  to  them  with  a  large  lute.  The  playing  had  a  barbarous 
uncouth  sound,  and  the  man  struck  the  outer  strings  with  outlls,  whicli 
he  listened  to  his  third  and  fourth  fingers.  The  lute  had  ei^t  string's^ 
and  the  middle  strings  he  played  as  one  plays  a  guitar.  When  thej 
had  sung  for  some  time,  some  of  them  got  up,  and  after 

YeUing  their  uneouih  dirge, .  '        .         '  ^ 

Long  danced  the  kktled  clan. 
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Their  gestures,  t>ietr  wiW  dress  resembling  a  Highlander^d,  only  that  in 
place  of  plaids  and  tartans  their  clothes  were  of  dirty  white  cloth,  their 
long  hair  and  wild-looking  countenances,  might  setve  well  for  a  picture, 
but  was  what  one  soon  got  tired  of  in  reality.  We  got  into  our  boat 
again,  and  rowed  to  one  of  the  caverns  which  lay  near  the  shore.  It 
was  an  immense  fissure  in  the  high  land  overlooking  the  sea.  Two  of 
the  party  were  provided  with  fowling-pieces,  so  when  we  had  got  to  the 
centre  of  the  cave  one  of  the  party  began  shouting,  and  instantly  some 
flights  of  pigeons  started  from  their  holes  in  the  rock,  and  were  speedily 
fired  at.  I  think  that  the  first  volley  from  the  two  double-barrelled 
pieces  brought  down  about  ten  of  them.  On  another  occasion  I  went 
with  a  party  in  a  yacht  to  visit  Gomenizza  when  the  Turkish  fleet  was 
lying  were.  The  most  remarkable  charactenstic  of  the  ships  was  their 
being  painted  and  ornamented  with  such  glaring  figure-heads,  and  in 
such  a  gaudy  manner,  that  they  reminded  me  of  the  gilded  barges  which 
the  governor-general,  on  state  occasions  in  Calcutta^  appears  in  to  asto- 
nish and  dazzle  the  senses  of  the  timid  Hindoos.  Th^re  were  in  all 
about  twenty  of  them.  The  sailors  in  their  short  jackets,  wide  clothes 
banging^ round  their  legs,  hose,  and  slippers^  on  their  heads  the  fez  or 
Greek  cap,  cut  a  very  different  appearance  from  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  with  our  jack-tars.  The  rigging  and  build  of  the 
ships  was  thought  by  one  of  our  party,  who  was  a  naval  man,  to  be  very 
clumsy.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  we  sailed  into  an  adjacent  nook, 
or  creek,  where  our  small  yacht  could  lie  at  anchor,  and  as  it  was  a  very 
hot  summer's  afternoon,  we  jumped  overboard  and  had  a  swim,  Thu 
last  is  really  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  in  a  climate  like  this.  The 
clearness  of  the  bright  blue  water,  and  the  refreshing  nature  of  the 
exercise,  maizes  it  a  delightful  preparative  before  sitting  down  to  dinner. 

One  of  the  precautions  most  necessary  in  going  on  shore  in  Albania,  is 
not  to  come  near  any  of  the  inhabitant^  or  to  come  in  contact  with  any 
living  object.  An  infringement  of  this  sanitary  restriction  would  ensure 
your  being  put  in  quarantine  on  your  return  to  Corfu.  Another  neces- 
sary precaution  is  that  you  shoidd  on  no  account  touch  or  strike  one 
of  the  dogs  which  are  the  property  of  the  Albanian  villagers.  They 
prize  these  animals  very  highly,  ana  I  was  first  made  aware  of  the  fact 
by  a  circumstance  which  occurred  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Corfu. 

Two  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  went  over  to  shoot,  accompanied  by 
the  native  guardiano.  After  going  about  for  several  hours,  and  not  meet- 
ing any  sporty  they  passed  near  a  village,  and  a  large  dog  came  out  and 
began  barking  at  them.  One  of  them,  who  was  very  hot-tempered,  fired 
at  the  dog  and  shot  him.  Instantly  after  this  the  villagers,  in  a  large  con- 
course, surrounded  the  two  officers,  vociferating  in  their  own  language, 
and  tlureatening  them.  When  the  officers  asked  the  guardiano  what  they 
were  saying,  he  told  them  that  they  said  they  were  determined  to  make 
prisoners  of  the  officers  unless  one  of  them — ^the  man  who  had  fired  and 
shot  the  dog~*would  g^ve  up  his  gun.  The  officers  deliberated,  but  find- 
ing that  it  was  to  no  purpose  resisting,  the  offender  gave  up  bis  gun,  and 
xetumed  to  the  boat  with  his  companion.  They  sailed  back  to  Corfu,  and 
returned  again  to  the  village  shortly  afterwards,  bringing  with  them  5Jl, 
which  the  villager  who  lost  the  dog  accepted  as  a  ransom,  and  gave  back 
the  gun.    The  authorities  $ite  very  strict  with  reference  to  the  breach  of 
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EDtine  laws.  In  order  to  guard  agunst  this,  every  traveller  is 
id  to  take  with  him  a  guardiano,  or  police  officer,  ia  pay  of  the 
magistrate,  whose  care  it  is  to  see  that  the  roles  are  observed,  and 
to  report  accordingly  on  your  return.  The  views,  the  scenery,  the  sights 
which  you  meet  with,  are  very  interesting  on  a  first  survey,  but  scarcely 
induce  one^  unless  for  purposes  of  sport,  to  repeat  a  visit  to  them.  How- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  air  and  recreation,  very  many  times  I  have  gone  over 
to  these  places  in  Albania,  and  visited  the  pashas  who  reside  either  at 
Butrinto  or  Mnrta. 

The  ascent  of  San  Salvador  is  another  object  which  one  is  glad  to  avail 
oneself  of  of  a  fine  day  in  Corfu.  This  is  effected  by  taking  the  circuitous 
paths  which  surround  the  mountain,  commencing  from  the  base  at  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  and  winding  through  olive-groves  up  to  the 
centre,  where  the  face  of  the  soil  becomes  barren  and  uncultived,  and 
where  the  rocks  are  less  frequently  separated  by  patches  of  earth.  Then 
the  ascent  becomes  steep,  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  are  seen  planted, 
as  it  were  natwrally,  violets,  whose  flowers  spring  in  profusion — flowers  of 
the  deepest  shade  and  the  most  delicious  perfume.  When  you  come  to  a 
part  about  one  thousand  feet  from  the  summit,  all  traces  of  vegetation 
disappear;  nothing  but  rough  stones  meet  the  eye.  At  the  summit  is  a 
large  convent,  totally  deserted — the  cells  for  the  monks  to  reude  in,  the 
refectory,  the  kitchen,  the  large  bell  in  the  belfry,  and  the  whole  esta- 
blishment without  a  soul  to  take  care  of  it.  We  commenced  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  at  half-past  six  a.m.,  and  did  not  reach  this  convent  until 
half-past  one  p.m.  The  coming  down  was  certainly  much  easier,  and  we 
took  the  side  of  the  mountain  which  lay  to  the  west  of  the  island.  We 
passed  a  village  where  we  were  able  to  get  some  bread  and  wine,  those 
staple  commodities  in  Ionian  fare,  and,  after  resting  there  about  an  hoor 
and  a  half,  we  went  downwards  towards  Ipso,  which  village  was  opposite 
the  harbour  where  our  boat  was  moored.  We  did  not  reach  it  until  six 
in  the  afternoon.  Through  the  crags  and  causeways  by  the  grassy  valleys, 
and  so  down  to  the  olive  groves  at  the  base,  the  descent  seemed  almost 
precipitous.  My  companions,  who  had  kept  ahead  of  me  during  the 
whole  of  the  day,  were  so  very  much  fatigued  at  its  close  that  they  were 
unable  to  take  anything  to  eat.  I  certainly  found  my  appetite  very  good. 
We  embarked  in  our  yacht  at  Ipso,  and  reached  Corfu  the  same  night. 

The  drives  to  Paleo  Castruzzi,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  the 
citadel  of  Corfu,  conduct  one  through  the  prettiest  part  of  the  island  to 
the  shore  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  through  the  Val  di  Ri;^>a,  a  plain 
which  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  which,  in  the  season,  is  famous 
for  snipe ;  the  ground  swampy  in  the  centre  of  it.  After  passing  thb  the 
country  becomes  more  hilly,  and  the  hills,  being  covered  with  olive-trees, 
have  a  fresh  and  verdant  appearance.  Several  pretty  villages  are  passed, 
the  houses  of  which  are  small,  rural,  and  neat.  In  tibie  wine-houses  the 
Greeks  are  invariably  congregated  at  morra,  which  they  play  with  their 
fingers,  throwing  these  out  instantaneously  upon  a  man's  <»Jling  oat  a 
certain  number,  and  the  knack  of  which  game  seems  to  be  the  quickness 
with  which  you  can  throw  out  the  number  of  fingers  previous  to  the 
opponent's  uttering  the  number.  If  he  says  the  wrong  number,  he  loses, 
and  vice  versd.  Simple  as  seems  the  game,  they  vociferate  and  geatiea* 
late  most  violently  in  playing  it,  and  Iwt  large  sums  upon  the  event. 
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We  paased  one  retj  pioturaqne  Tillage  atoated  on  a  spur  of  land  orer- 
looking'  a  wood»  and  turning  to  the  kft,  we  went  by  a  winding  road 
i^ch  ended  in  the  gate  leading  to  the  convent  and  chapel  of  Pideo 
Castrisi.  Adjaeent  to  the  convent  and  chapel  are  some  nice  summer 
residences,  where  some  of  the  resident  families  in  Corfu,  during  the  heat 
of  the  summer  months,  frequently  come  and  Hto.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  convent  from  the  one  which  one  approaches  from  Corfu,  is  a  very 
rocky  shore,  and  the  Adriatic  extends  further  than  the  eye  can  reacn 
firom  the  western  aspect  of  the  chapeL  The  Greek  chapel  is  ornamented 
with  large  paintings  in  a  grotesque  and  barbarous  style,  and  one  of  them 
near  the  ceiling,  in  fresco,  is  of  the  Last  Judgment.  No  statue  is  ever 
seen  in  one  of  these  (xreek  buildings,  but  paintings  or  frescoes  abound; 
and  I  was  myself  a  witness  to  the  reverence  which  is  held  by  the  Greeks 
to  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  as  on  one  occasion,  before  a  court  of  justice, 
a  Greek  was  examined,  and,  on  taking  his  oath,  he  kissed  a  picture  (d 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  fastened  to  the  panel  <^  the  wall  near  the 
judge's  seat.  The  priest  who  administered  tne  oath  made- him  hold  the 
Mible  in  his  hand  while  he  repeated  the  words  of  it  to  him,  and  he  then 
finished  the  form  to  be  observed  by  kissing  the  picture  instead  of  the 
bode. 

In  visiting  Panta  Leone,  I  found  that  although  the  distance  was  fully 
eighteen  miles  from  the  citadel  of  Corfu,  still,  as  the  road  lay  through  a 
fins  of  country  well  shaded  for  the  roost  part,  the  most  agreeable  way  of 
nrooeeding  was  to  walk  thither  with  a  companion  who  did  not  mind  the 
fiiligue.  I  mentioned  it  to  one  who  loved  these  long  nmbles,  and  we 
agreed,  therefore,  to  set  off  one  day  in  July.  Beneath  the  shade  of  the 
dive  ffroves  which  lay  on  each  side  of  the  road  we  did  not  feel  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun,  and  we  were  very  lightly  dressed — a  light  calico- 
jacket,  white  trousers,  and  a  bread  hat  to  keep  off  the  glare^  were  the 
equipments  most  suited  for  this  pedestrian  excursion.  The  oUve,  though 
most  prolific  of  leaves  and  thick  with  its  numerous  branches,  has  a  dead, 
dull  colour  of  green,  which  is  unvaried  during  the  whole  year.  The 
small  grasshoppers,  in  countiess  myriads, 

The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 

perpetually  chirp  and  keep  moving  through  its  branches.  After  going 
tor  about  three  miles  through  the  groves,  we  came  to  a  line 
of  country  planted  with  grapes — vineyards  of  purple,  yeUow,  greyy 
amber-coloured  g^pes — lying  in  thousands  of  clusters  from  the  vine- 
ttems,  some  of  them  rolling  on  the  ground,  some  bowing  down  with 
their  weight  the  elastic  stems  of  the  vine  plant,  some  displaying  in  rich 
luxuriance,  as  it  were  to  be  painted,  their  elowing  colours  in  the  sun. 
One  might  have  gathered  hampers  full  of  them,  and  they  would  never 
have  been  missed  from  the  multitudinous  profusion  with  which  tiiis 
natural  grapery  was  stocked.  Our  time  was  too  precious  to  allow  us  to 
linger  long  amongst  the  vineyards,  but  we  proce^ed  onwards  to  a  small 
hamlet  which  is  famed  as  being  the  residence  of  the  "  Bella  Villani,"  a 
rustic  Greek  beauty,  whom  we  saw  seated  in  the  verandah  of  her  house 
and  exchanged  some  words  with  in  Italian.  She  certainly  was  a  beauty 
of  that  daxzling  character  which  one  sometimes  sees  here — ^her  eyes  dark 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  them — her  features  ^ultless,  and  particularljr 
the  nose  and  mouth— short  upper  lip.    Her  hair  was  bnudea  thickly  m 
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large  plutf,  wliich  At  cirded  zound  her  betd.  She  epoke  ia  the  Veoe- 
tisn  dialeety  a  patois  of  the  ItaKan  which  is  miiveieal  throaghoiii  the 
Greek  islands,  and  in  which  a  great  number  of  the  plajs  of  G^oldom  are 
written.  The  frequency  of  the  diphthongs  which  occur  in  it  makes  it 
sound  softer,  hot  greatly  deteriorates  the  ^stinctness  of  the  Italian  words. 
We  proceeded  onwards  to  where  the  road  was  much  elevated,  and,  after 
we  mid  reached  a  distance  of  about  ton  miles  from  Corfu,  we  saw  the  low 
grounds  of  the  extensire  Val  di  Rupa,  lying  stretehed  out  at  our  left  like 
a  large  plan  or  map.  We  had  this  for  about  three  miles,  and  then  came 
to  a  vast  amphitheatre'  formed  by  mountainous  heights,  through  the 
centre  of  which  we  descended,  and  proceeded  for  about  two  miles,  till  we 
reached  the  place  which  is  kept  for  the  reception  of  parties  visitmg 
Panta  Leone. 

There  were  two  or  three  small  cottages  in  a  valley,  and  near  tliem  a 
fountain,  and  before  this  fountain  was  a  large  flat  rock,  which  had  been 
shaped  out  like  a  round  table.  This  was  meant  for  parties  to  dine  at. 
This,  however,  was  only  useful  for  those  who  brought  their  collatiou 
with  them,  but  we,  not  being  so  provided,  were  obliged  soon  to  leave  the 
spot  and  trust  to  what  we  should  procure  at  a  small  house  of  refreshment 
on  our  way  back,  which  lay  about  half  way  between  Panta  Leone  aad 
Corfu;  so,  as  the  distance  was  long,  we  retraced  our  stops,  and  it  was 
nearly  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  we  reached  the  small  alheiwo. 
Here  we  met  an  Italian  doctor  who  had  resided  for  some  time  in  ne 
neighbourhood,  and  who  talked  in  the  most  enthusiastic  praise  of  his 
native  country,  and  abused  the  French.  He  had  that  violent  entfaosiasm 
of  manner  which  one  frequently  sees  with  foreigners.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  doctors  throughout  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  they  proeore  a 
diploma  with  so  much  ease,  that  I  am  told  by  medical  people  the  pibba- 
tionary  work  which  they  have  to  go  through,  as  compared  with  that 
which  our  students  undergo,  is  quite  a  farce.  After  our  dinner  we  had 
to  speed  our  way  back  to  Corfu.  Much  as  has  been  written  of  oU  hj 
Homer,  and  sung  of  late  by  Moore,  relating  to  the  evenings  in  Greece,  I 
think  there  is  no  object  in  nature  which  can  compere  as  to  lovelinets  widi 
a  Greek  sunset.  We  had  the  fullest  perfection  of  one  shedding  its 
glorious  tints  over  the  summer  landscape  this  evening. 

Lo  eiomo  se  n'  andava  e  Taer  bruno 
Top^Iieva  gli  animal  che  sono  'n  terra 
D^e  fatiche  lore. 

The  "rosy  flood  of  twilight  sky"  beaming  over  the  waving  fieUi  of 
gran  turco— the  balmy  breath  of  the  myrtle  flowers  in  full  bkom  now, 
and  at  the  hour  of  sunset  exhaling  their  most  delicious  fragranee— >the 
softness  and  serenity  of  the  air — ^were  ali,  I  think,  such  as  I  never  saw 
equalled  in  any  climate  that  I  have  ever  been  in. 

Certainly  for  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery  Corfu  is  the  nuMt  de- 
lightful of  all  ihe  islands,  but  the  remains  of  classical  buildings  yon  most 
look  for  elsewhere ;  and  in  none  of  the  islands  are  more  of  tlwni  to  be 
met  than  in  Cephalonia.  There  are  four  ancient  cities,  called  Samosy 
Kranii,  Pal^,  ana  YtodL  Of  the  two  first,  the  large  Cydopean  reaaainfl 
would  make  them  well  worthy  of  a  visit  to  any  antiquary  who  had  time 
to  leave  England  for  that  purpose.  Samos  lies  imrnediately  opposite  the 
island  of  Ittaca.    On  the  shore,  in  the  low  land,  are  soa#9^Mll#^ll%idi 
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0a  ajBMiAMi^  vliittklookf  o^r  thia  ahoro,  ia  a  ii4u(H»adoufi  wall,  bwlt  of 
caonDOOf.  BtMi«»of  Cyclopean  dimentionai  and  wbtcli  I  abould  tbiokit 
Twodd  baile.iha  art  of  maa  to  di^ob.  Sonio  oC  the  laigtait  sioiiM  wc^e 
tiiprfie  inotby  foiirtMn;  oiher  smaller  relics  lie  at  soBikc  distance  from 
ihBse^  bat  tbis  colossal  wall  stands  oot  bigb  ia  the  objects  seen  £poin  « 
distaiif% apdmast  be  of  very  great  aatlqiiity.  Tbe ruinaoC  Kmoii ass 
at  a  distttQce.of  about  two  nules  from  An^oatoli,  opposite  wbich  pteoe  is 
a  large  bay^  wbiob  is  completely  surround  by  tbe  ^ore  except  at  tbe 
Aortb  side.  It  is  deep  near  tbe  entraoccy  as  also  opposite  the  towns  of 
Aigostoli  and  lixnris  but  fiirtber  on  to  the  land  side  it  dinunisbes  into 
A  shallow  marshy  which  is  spanned  by  a  broad  wooden  bridge  leading 
across  from  tbe  wharf  at  Azgostoli  to  the  mountain  range,  wmch  lies  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  Now  at  the  side  which  lies  innermost^  or 
where  the  marsh  is  lowest,  are  seen  the  few  scattered  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Kranii.  Here,  however^  from  the  sin  of  tbe  stones  w£ich  formed 
the  bmldmgs,  one  can  easily  pexoeive  bow  large  the  ancient  dty  must 
Jhave  been*— how  strong  the  tntnmen  or  cement  which  kept  the  stones 
together,  and  which  have  stood  the  test  of  so  many  earthgiiakea^  and  tbe 
wear  and  tear  c£  so  many  centaiies.  The  earthquakes  are  of  such  fre- 
^«eat  ooQuxxenoe,  that  during  eight  months  that  I  resided  in  Cephalonia 
Aeie  bad  been  six  of  them.  Tbe  weeds,  the  long  grassy  the  creepers, 
aiid  sbmbe  of  indigenous  growth,  had  covered  over  or  shot  through  the 
mined  waUs  and  buildings.  There  is  certainly  no  object  more  lonely 
and  jnoumfttl  than  a  deserted  and  ruined  city*  The  present  town  of 
Uxxai  ia  built  near  tbe  aite  of  tbe  ancient  Pal^  and  this,  I  suppose,  may 
.ateount  for  so  few  relics  of  the  latter  city  being  now  apparent ;  in  fiAoty 
theae  ia  barely  enough  left  to  attest  the  locality  being  the  same  as  that 
.  of  tbe  city  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Thucydides.  From  the  depth  of 
.the  water  opposite,  tbe  situation  must  have  been  favourable  for  commeroe* 
The  fourth  city,  called  Pron^  is  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  districts  into 
wbiob  ike  island  was  divided,  and  which,  being  four  in  number,  caused  it 
to  be  eaUed  Tetrapolis.  This  ancient  city  hy  in  the  most  remote  and 
.•jedttded  part  of  the  island,  on  the  opposite  side  from  ArgostolL  The 
wild  mountains,  the  valleys  covered  with  shrubs,  the  tops  of  cliffs  thickly 
planted  with  the  vines,  and  the  rugged  aspect  of  nature  in  this  part  of 
tbe  island,  makes  it  replete  with  grand  features  of  scenery;  but  such  are 
4»f  a  gloomy  character.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Fron6  have 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  them. 
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I  B4.TV  been  firing  abroad  some  yean,  ^iefl^  m  France,  waMag, 
hawmm,  oecaaraBal  yimta  to  Ae  land  dT  m j  bvth^  wfaieh  Tints  haTe  Imi 
09  flitrictly  dcToted'  to  niT  fianuy  sntf  uienub  Inat  nioot  oDJects  were 
MJbtaJeA,  I  bad^  nevet'thrfeaw,  a  notion  iftn£  a  great  and  general  im- 
provenent  was  going  on  in  all  tilings,  especidlj  in  female  attire.  TUb 
epinsnn  wav  vBB&aken  vy  tno^  cnrioua  specnnena  of  Britna  nmalea  seen  m 
^iBoVy  tnsT  eane,  I  conatdered,  front  some  of  our  renioint  proriucee, 
wlieve  fiukott  and*  taste  were  unknown,  ans  tney  wonra,  J  deemed^  nare 
been  aa  oat  of  character  in  Hjde  pEirk  as  in  Ae  gardens-  of  tib  TnflerieBi 
THna  hcf^  1  aeeovnted  Sat  their  strange  apparel  to  nxy  noEnBaat  fietends ; 
and  knewing  diat  afl  trarelters  like*  to  go  as  fkr  from  home  aa  possMf, 
wty  opraioB  was  not  nnmsonabsB. 

Os  the  oocaaion  or  mr  present  Tisit,  CXctooer,  I887,  I  see  wini  dismay 
that  tbe  ^earKatnres,'  as  the  I^renA  caSed  them,  I  had  ohserredin 
Plris  were  not  exceptional  cases.  £ai  LonuDn  and  BngntoD  my  eye 
mts  jnOk  astonishment  on  ^  tastdess  finery  of  my  countrywomen,  I 
aeegandy,  tawdry  bonnets,  of  no  form  at  aH,  made  up  of  tmnUled  gaoae 
OT'  laa^  mixed  np  with,  and  kept  togeAer  by,  aS  sorts  of  trmmnng.  The 
soape,  where  there  is  one,  is*  that  of  a  sktul-cap,  wnh  s  graeeVess  pitnec- 
tion  bdimdy  and  indennte  additions  m  front.  The  rest  of  the  cbsss  isoti 
seepm^  wnih  the  head  ^  and  fittitss  is  so  fittiis  stncEed,  uUEt*  i  BaTo  seen 
tfeui  doaAta  on  a  snitry  day,  and  lace  mantles  when  wind  and  ram  kept 
flsriB-ANnm 

TUs  state  of  Aings  is  not  the  woxat  of  txie  matter,  x  find  a  notion  gam- 
hipgroand  that  an  EngSish  ladVs  diress  n  •'perfect,  •qniet,'*  ^nea^' 
^&(mgQe,"  while  id!  thatisihshy  and  showy  is*  denomiced  aa  *] 


Kow  tibe  rererse  of  this  is  the  fivct.  The  false  notions  m  i&igland  on 
thtt  anbiect  hare  arisen,  I  presume,  Iftusr  There  ii  a  dasa  or  women 
whose  chief  aim  is  to  attract  attention,  ^kese  persons  bring  dEM3eQit 
OB  xTencfr  frudiions^  hot  such  fitshions  as  tjiexrs  aie  not  genera}  mr  nns, 
JBor  cenfd  I  say  witiir  certainiy  where  they  hare  Aeir  origin,  imlesa  it  be 
uie  Tenipre,  from  whence  proceedB  a  large  ascending  scale  of  tarii^ 
endiiig  in  the  Sne  ds  hi  Fane.  In  these  shops  no  Pai'isian  of  disActioD 
eondescends  to  cast  a  glance. 

The  style  of  dress  of  the  French  lady  on  foot  is  of  the  qxuetest  and 
moat  unpretending  order.  If  flowers  are  worn,  they  are  few,  and  seldom 
oatnde  the  bonnet.  That  bonnet,  rimple  as  it  is,  was  manuifactored  in  a 
place  unknown  to  the  stranger,  and  unattainable  to  the  female  of  limited 
means.  In  winter  the  gown  is  so  uniyersallY  black,  that  when  I  hare 
canght  sight  of  a  colour  I  was  aJmost  sore  1  saw  a  foreigner,  and  was 
seldom  mistaken. 

A  French  woman's  purpose  is  to  dress  according  to  her  rank,  means^ 
tircomatances,  and  beauty.  I  say  the  last  adviwdly,  for  no  womaiH 
perhaps,  is  without  some  personal  charm,  £d  she  not  disfigure  hersdf  by 
drass.  As  rich  materids  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  all  women  of  biitli» 
the  Parisian^  in  this  case^  will  adopt  some  simple,  tasteful  style,  whith 
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she  nerer  TBEm9*f  and  I  have  known  elderly  la£e7  wear  a  costonie  of 
their  own  inTention,  which  had  the  effect  of  originaUtj  and  distinction, 
not  tiut  of  makmff/riffkUaf  them8ehfe9 — s  tling'  tK  French  woman  nerer 
does. 

The  appearance  of  the  middle  clasff  nr  Fhince  is,  nice  that  of  all 
comtnoBy  BiQiv  ahoim^it^  in  indiTidnal  taste  than  that  of  the  hig^her 
and  lower  in^ders;  There  is,  howerer,  a*  great  and  general  reg^ard  to 
neatnooB,  espeeiaUy  aboot  the  hands  and  i^t  No  shabby  boots  or  dirty 
gloTea  o£fend  the  eye :  *  in  *  soiuuier,  mittena  are  wtvn  by  tibose  who  cannot 
aflMfgeod  glorei. 

The  lower  orders*  nearly  afi  orer  France,  especially  in  Paris,  are  well 
dressed  that  n^  beeonungly,  and  with  dne  regard  to  their  station. 
Pretty  dean  eaps  are  placed  on  the  smoothest  of  heads,  clean,  fresh-look<r 
i^  gowns^  shawls^  or  jackets,  to  fstingoish  tiiis  class  in  its  holiday 
attire*.     Here  the  iron:  does  duty  in  preparing  these  women  to  look  their 

I  now  tnm  from  the  'pleasing  picture  of  cleanliness  and  taste  to  the 
holidBy  eroap  of  a  similar  class  in  England.  I  hare  it  before  me.  Hie 
modier'  has  a  faded  s3k  or  straw  bonnet  on  her  mmombed  head,  which 
neiwrtheless  is  adorned  (?)  with  a  profbsion  of  tmmpery  artificial 
flowers,  of  any  ooIohfj  or- all  colours;  she  has,  besides,  plenty  more  about 
her  bonnet,  on  no  part  in  particular.  The  shawl  is  a  match,  or  no  match, 
aa  yo«  take  it,  to  the- bonnet ;  a  profusion  of  ill-assorted  colours  will  be 
tbaire^  and  it  is  put  on  so  as  to  render*  her  figure  aa  ungraceful  aspoa- 
siMe— that  is,  more  so-  than- nature.  Then,  her  gown! — that  cheap, 
showy,  unbecoBiiBg  stofi^  is  to  be  found  nowhere,  I  believe,  but  in 
Eagnod';  we  ail  know*  the  Tastyarieties  that  fil!  the  shop- windows ;  not 
ugH"  as  chaip-corenr  or  curtains,  periiaps,  bntfrig^fhl  as  dresses. 

As>  love  of^  finery  has  always  prevailed  among  uneuMvated  people,  it 
might  be  passed  over  in  that'caae  in  England ;  but  women  who  are  highly 
eiduoaled  in  other  respects,  are-  often  sadly  ignorant  on  the  subject  of 
dross,  natural  taste  not  being  common  in  our  country,  and  the  defect  not 
beine  supplied  by  education. 

These  i%  indeed,  a  Mae  notion  tbat  no  alhision  should  be  permitted 
t»peisoBal  imprevement,  as  ^vanity  might  be  encouraged,."  dbc.  Now, 
aawvoen  ave  rnqMeted  to^add  a  charm  to  Me,  to  conceal  deformities,. 
and  render  oidinaryi  things  aitraative,  how  can  they"  effect  this  if  they 
hMve'  net  the  necessary  Imowledge  ?  A  well  famished  room  or  a  well 
dressed  woman  need  not  ruin  a  husband,  and^  if  no^  must  please  him; 
hotat  preaent  a  wife  tmstS'  to  nnney  chiefly,  as  she  has  no  ideas  of  her 
oim  tfr  weris  with* 

I  knvw  a  mother^-an  exeeHbnt  one  she  was — ^who  had  especial  tact  in 
aaeiBg  and  direeting  the-  character'  of' her  ch3dren.  She  was  not  a 
taiented  woman,  bufr  possessed  strongs  good  sense.  One  day  a  little  girl, 
nine  yvaas  €i  age,  came  down  to  breakfiEist  with  a  hsndkerehief  round 
hsr  neek;  she  had  »  sore-throat.  Her  motiier  remarked  that  tiie  hand* 
kevAief  waS'  too  new>,  orioo  old,  I  forget  which^  for  the  purpose.  **  Yes, 
mammae  1  knowthat,*^  replied  tire  chHd,  ^buM  had  no  otiier  that 
went  well  with  my  frock.'* 
•  Thb  iaolh»rdidnat.feohypoohthefastidiouBnesrofIbr  child,  but  waa 
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well  pleased  with  the  proof  of  good  taste,  which  we  found  to  be  re* 
markable. 

As  I  have  already  said,  good  taste  is  not  natural  to  us.  To  confess  it 
is  the  first  step  towards  improvement;  the  second  is  not  so  easy. 

I  should  advise,  as  a  beginning  towards  dressing  well,  to  do  the 
contrary  of  all  done  now.  A  quiet  self-colour  may  replace  the  too 
attractive  gown ;  the  flowers  may  be  taken  from  the  bonnets,  the  trim- 
ming from  the  mantles;  these  additions  gave  no  grace:  that  of  simpliciW 
may  be  attained  and  absurdity  avoided.  No  fashion  should  be  universal, 
but  ought  to  be  modified  by  the  individual  age,  complexion  and  circum- 
stance being  borne  in  mind.  It  is  only  by  the  strictest  attention  to 
these  points,  and  excessive  neatness,  especially  in  minor  articles,  that  an 
Englishwoman  can  give  evidence  of  refinement  of  mind ;  dress  being  so 
cheap  that  mere  rich  materials  may  be  worn  by  the  vulgar.  I  have 
seen  velvets,  silks,  &c.,  walk  down  many  an  area  step,  and  expected  itf 
as  a  cook  seen  walking  never  can  be  mistaken  for  her  mistress;  but  the 
reverse  may  occur. 

If  elegance  and  fashion  be  studied,  it  can  only  be  done  by  going  to 
head-quarters.  As  general  good  taste  may  be  learnt  from  a  long  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  and  seeing  and  knowing  the  best  French  society,  so  a 
particular  fashion  must  be  had  from  a  first-rate  JE'rench  milliner. 

To  study  fashion  at  an  English  milliner's  is,  at  present,  out  of  the 
question.  If  she  have  the  taste  to  bow  to  the  Parisian  on  this  pointy 
and  go  to  Paris  for  models,  she  will  tell  you  that  it  is  difficult  to  dispose 
of  the  articles  she  brings  without  additional  ornaments.  They  are  too 
plain  for  the  English.  French  modistes  know  this,  which  accounts  for 
the  showy  articles  so  common  in  Paris,  since  railroads  have  borne  so 
many  of  our  fair  countrywomen  thither.  Very  lately  an  English  lady 
visited  the  establishment  of  a  modiste  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor4.  Notlung 
she  saw  suited  her;  accordingly,  she  ordered  a  bonnet,  with  certain  altera- 
tions. This  the  Frenchwoman  agreed  to  do,  adding,  *^  Mais  dans  ce 
cas,  madame,  je  vous  prie  de  ne  pas  dire  que  le  chapeau  sort  de  ches 
moL" 

Whether  this  Englishwoman  promised  this  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  daresay 
many  an  article  termed  French  has  quite  as  questionable  a  clum  to  tlie 
title.  I  heard  an  English  milliner  in  Bond-street  running  down  Frendi 
fashions  mightily ;  and  indeed,  judging  by  tiie  display  of  them  in  her 
rooms,  I  thought  her  right.  The  skull-caps  invented  here,  of  which  she 
had  a  plentiful  supply,  were  certainly  preferable. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  the  details  that  would  prove 
the  barbarous  (excuse  the  word)  taste  of  the  English,  bat  it  woura  not 
be  difficult  to  show  ihe  pains  taken  to  exaggerate  or  alter  fashions,  so  as 
to  render  them  ridiculous.  I  will  give  only  one  instance.  For  the  sake 
of  variety  tiie  Parisian  modiste,  or  belle,  will  introduce  a  fashion  of 
doubtful  taste,  and  it  may  be  judged  by  its  duration.  Black  beads  on 
bonnets  was  one  of  them ;  it  was  considered  too  clinquant^  and  soon 
fell  in  favour.  It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  these  ornaments 
were  abandoned  by  our  neighbours,  yet,  after  wearing  them  of  all 
colours,  the  English  have  not  yet  given  them  up. 

I  may  have  said  too  much  on  a  subject  seemingly  of  littie  importskiioe. 
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Did  I  admire  and  love  mj  countrywomen  less,  I  should  have  said  nothing, 
hut,  knowing  them  to  be  sensible  and  virtuous,  I  regret  much  that  they 
should  dress  so  as  to  appear  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Frenchmen 
are  continually  making  the  most  awkward  blunders  by  judging  an 
EngUshwoman  by  her  exterior.  Surely  it  is  not  wise  to  appear  worse 
than  we  are,  even  in  small  matters.  I  leave  the  few  facts  I  have  stated 
to  the  consideration  of  Euglish  ladies. 


THE  DAY-DREAM  OP  THE  DOCTOR'S  BOY, 

BY  "WALTBK  THORNBUBT. 

O  SUCH  a  cheek  as  my  Barbara  had ! 
I,  but  a  doctor's  poor  drudge  of  a  kd. 
Drive  at  the  pestle  like  one  who  is  mad, 
Seeing  her  pass  the  door  careless  and  glad. 

Cheeks  of  soft  crimson — ^the  iuice  of  a  peach, 
Pearly  and  red,  blushing  softly  through  each ; 
Eyes  of  the  blue  of  this  Dottle.    0  fie ! 
Tender  and  deep  as  a  noon  in  July. 

0  such  a  Up !    Not  a  cherry,  burd-oecked, 

Shows  such  blood  as  flows  there,  all  delicious,  unchecked. 
Eosom — what  snow ! — Bah !  magnesia  is  white. 
But  there  even  lilies  would  look  dull  as  night. 

And  then  such  a  step,  full  of  music  and  air, 

Would  not  shake  down  the  thistle-head's  hoary  white  hair ;, 

Tresses  like  spider-threads  stretched  in  the  sun 

{Voice.)  "  John,  is  that  lotion  not  even  begun  ?" 

Who  knows  but  some  day  I  shall  roll  in  my  coach. 

And  watch  the  folks  bowing  who  see  me  approach. 

Then  liear  people  say,  as  I'm  taking  the  air, 

"That's  the  famous  young  doctor  just  come  to  the  square  ?"^ 

1  shall  sit  for  the  county ;  on  the  hustings  I  stand, 
Plowery  words  in  my  mouth,  and  niv  hat  in  my  hand. 
I  am  chaired  in  the  town-hall ;  my  Lord  Willoughby 
Takes  my  arm,  and  his  lady  smiles  blandly  on  me. 

Now  the  race-ball.    I  bow  to  my  Barbara,  then 
Dance  with  her  waltzes  some  dozen  and  ten ; 

Whisper,  "My  sweet  love,  the  years  that  I  sighed " 

Good  Heavens  I  I've  kicked  down  the  htdbo-chlokide. 
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but  made  a  mingle-inuigie  and  a  hotdi-potdi  ofit— Io■nnat'tellwl■lU— 
Bp.  Latimeb's  Sermons. 

OF  OLD  ACTOES. 

BT  VfAY  OF  PLEA  FOB  THE  DBAMATIG  COLLEGE. 

In  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Times  appeared,  the  other  day,  the 
several  acknowledgment^  worded  with  a  touching  emphasis  (almost 
exuberance)  of  gratitude,  of  the  ihree  first  elected  denizens  of  the  Dra- 
matic College.  Three  aged  women,  the  eldest  Hearing  fourscore  and  ten 
years,  the  youngest  upwards  of  threescore  and  ten,  print  in  the  news- 
papers their  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  service  zendered  them,  by  ensuring 
for  the  brief  residuum  of  their  days  that  shelter,  decent  subostenoe,  and 
repose  which  should  accompany  old  age,  and  deprived  of  which  the 
sorrows  and  infirmities  of  old  age  become  grievous  indeed.  If  fervency 
of  thankfulness  from  those  who,  long  since  beginning  to  decay  and  wax 
old,  are  now  so  ready  to  vanish  away,  and,  like  the  plays,  in  which  they 
once  fretted  their  hour  upon  the  stage,  which  then  were  seen  no  more,  or, 
like  Frospero's 

^insubstantial  pageant  faded. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind — 

if  fervent  accents  of  grateful  acknowledgment  are  worth  anything,  then 
have  the  first  year's  subscribers  to  the  Dramatic  College  already  their 
money's  worth. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  And  surely  that 
tangible  test  is  palpably  present  in  the  utterance  of  these  disabled, 
enfeebled,  used-up,  laid-by  actresses,  well  stricken  in  years,  and  laden,  no 
doubt  (for  each  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness),  with  cares  and  sorrows 
the  world  wots  nothing  of.  The  reality  of  the  thanks  speaks  home  to  us 
all — so  unlike,  it  is,  to  the  conventional  courtesies  of  newspaper  acknow- 
ledgments, of  stereotyped  coldness,  civility,  and  matter-of-course  correct- 
ness. And  is  noi  die  whole  worid  akin  to  these  worn-out  players  ?  Has 
not  the  greatest  of  poets,  himself  a  player,  asserted  the  kmdred,  and 
something  more  P  For,  on  ^akspeare's  showing,  we  ai«,  all  of  us,  a 
little  more  than  kin  to  the  player,  though  we  may  choose  to  show  our- 
selves a  little  less  than  kind.  Identity  is  something  beyond  relationship, 
and  Sliakspeare  virtually  identifies  the  World  and  the  Stage.    For, 

All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entruioes ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parted 
His  acts  being  seven  ages. 

See  we  to  it»  then,  that  such  of  the  profisssed  or  "  profesaonal''  players  as 


or  (ffiU)  AdKNEBB.  iOt 

h«re  fMolMd,  mt  me  om  ike  vatgB  fsi,  Ae  msreToSk  mge,  mt  hit  aab— ^ 
tottadng  padkiBM  la  di«  vmy 

'^bt  iendi  ifiiB  9tnBi|^  ^nBBub&Ll  dnstQiy** 

be  not  heartlessly  ignored  wi&  *'  mere  oblivion.*'  5a8«  teefi^  1]iey  bbbj 
be,  that  is  Natore'j  d<oang ;  but  be  it  ours  to  see  fhej  are  not  sam  fire- 
side, sans  home  comforts,  sans  the  good  cheer,  and  assured  rqpoae,  an! 
mindfiil  charily,  -withoat  which  ihey,  at  iiheir  seventh  .stagey  are  aadly 
near  the  negative  total  of  ShakBpeare'*s  .9an«  everything. 

There  are  melancholy  .associations  connected  necessarily  wi£h  the  penmx 
df  Any  dd  actor,  liowever  prosperous  he  may  liave  been,  or  still  may  he* 
The  first  of  Fortune's  favourites  In  this  respect  is  not  firae  from  xemiiua* 
cences  keenly  regretful.  Those  who  have  played  a  humbler  part  on  ihe 
boards,  are  the  sooner  cast  aside  and  foigotten.  Out  of  qght,  oat  of 
mind,  is  painfully  true  of  the  or^nary  actor. 

The  world  forgetting,  by  thcwodd  fatgoi, 

is  painfully  trae  of  lum  in  fihe  last  clause  only — painfidly  untroe  in  tfm 
mL  He  cannot  so  easily  forget  or  forego  mrt  nightly  exehementy  that 
pleasant  moc^ry  of  greatness,  tmselled  mranrofay,  imperanuifcod  heroisniy 
a  Tirtne  assunea  if  1^  had  it  not,  la>ve  in  a  cottage  (at  ^the  wde  soeneB^ 
rural  folicitv  (n:ve  feet  from  the  TOG^t*J^(fats),  aBagnifioeBt  Tepaste  andl 
sumptuous  banqoelingB  (wlncAi  13ie  prc^>eriy-man  took  care  wotdd  not 
exceed  the  Barmecide's  feast)— «nd  then  the  .glitter  and  murmurous 
joyaunce  of  a  full  house,  and  all  the  canoenutants  of  .expeotation'a  hudi, 
orchestral  prelude,  call-ihoy's  sonmons,  and  prompter'fl  faeE; — in  shorty 

-ihe  Did  accn^om^d  aiglit. 

Pit,  boxes,  galleries,  tbron^d  to  see  ''the  pfacy,* 
*  •  «  » 

And  music  tuning  as  in  tune's  despite ; 
And  childhood  tl^re,  glad-fBoed,  toat  squeezefh  ti^t 
One's  hand,  while  the  rant  curtain  soars  away-— 
And  beauty,  and  age,  ana  dl  that  piled  Kmy — 
Thousands  of  souls  drawn  *to  one  wise  ddignt.* 

Habituated  for  long  jtrnxBy  night  after  lugbt,  ito  ifSiis  agfi;regate  of 
welcome  sights,  this  <eonooiirBe  of  aweet  sounds,  lihe  aoftor  that  has  to 
leave  the  boards  finds  himself  <^S«»SflaA<l  to  forgetfulness  and  gloom.  He 
is  Uke  one  i^ut  out  from  .a  lighted  manmon,  into  the  chill  air  -and  dad^ 
ness  of  a  winter  night  in  the  streets.  Go  he  aady  or  g^  he  h^  nobody 
seems  to  much  care^  or  testify  lasting  xogref^  .or  doubt  the  facility  of  xe- 
placing  him.  It  is  the  common  lot,  that  of  the  J^oench  actcess^  all- 
popular  as  once  she  was,  Madflmoaselle  -de  Camacgo— £xr  the  tiuM  was 
(witness  the  madrigals  of  Voltaisa  and  Athess)  whaa  ever3iifao^  talked  of 
the  Camargq,  swore  by  the  Caaiaq^  and  coidd  dcaam  ofaathing'  hut  tfaa 
Camai^fo— 4>ut  of  whom  a  modeca  caa&£^  pnifoaiod|y  conwwaat  «viA  bodi 
BfaiiosophMaaBd  Actnues,  tells  as,  that  ^^^faaad  aMe  danaada  ai 
qnoiqu'^elle  n'aftt  pas  qaarante  an%  nul  ae  aoagoa  k  la  salanir;  ^ 
fiit'die  lomttAi  Onaejedeaiaodamame  {aao&atte<6lak  ntia 
ne  parla  plus  d'elle  que  de  loin  en  loin ;  et  encore  n'en  parlait-on  que 
comme  aun  saawaiu^    Even  as  a  souvenir^  lAat  4Bs»itBBt»  liaa  tba 
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Camargo's  name  now  ?    No  more  tfaon  raeh  as  is  now  and  then  verbed, 
perhaps,  by  one's  seeing,  as  Mr.  Helps  scmiewhere  remarks,*  in  some 
obseore  country  inn,  the  pictures— -such  as  are  to  be  seen  nowhere  ek^— 
of  actors  and  actresses  whom  we  recollect  our  &thers  raring  about,  bu 
whose  memory  lives  only  at  country  inns  now. 

The  reaction  of  stagnant  repose  after  the  prized  excitement  of  tiio 
sreen  curtain  in  front  and  the  green-room  behind,  is  misery  to  most  who 
haye  lived  on,  and  by,  and  for  the  stage.  ''  Damien's  bed  of  steel  is  a 
luxury  to  the  bed  of  withered  laurels,"  says  Sir  Bulwer  Lyttonf — who 
adds,  that  the  unwilling  rest  to  a  long-continued  excitement  is  a  solitude 
from  which  the  fiends  might  recoiL  Sir  Edward  is  not  referring  to  the 
retired  actor ;  and  it  may,  indeed,  appear  something  like  bathos  to  refer 
to  him  this  intensity  of  suffering ;  yet,  reasonably  construed,  and  rightly 
understood,  there  is,  perhaps,  more  pathos  than  bathos  in  thus  applying 
the  description. 

A  passage  in  the  Table-talk  of  Samuel  Rogers  assives  us,  that,  after 
she  had  len  the  stage,  Mrs.  Siddons,  from  the  want  of  excitement,  was 
never  happy.  "  When  I  was  sitting  with  her  of  an  afternoon,  she  would 
say,  *  Oh,  dear!  thb  is  the  time  I  used  to  be  thinking  of  going  to  the 
theatre :  first  came  the  pleasure  of  dressing  for  my  part ;  and  then  the 
pleasure  of  acting  it :  but  all  that  is  over  now.' "{  To  Mrs.  Siddons> 
however,  it  was  that  Joanna  Baillie  addressed  some  lines  which,  if  any* 
thing  earthly  could,  might  assuage  the  pangs  of  abdication : 

But  though  time's  lengthened  shadows  o'er  thee  glide. 
And  pomp  of  regal  state  is  laid  aside. 
Think  not  the  glory  of  thy  course  is  spent : 
There's  moonlight  radiance  to  thy  evening  lent. 
That  to  the  mental  world  can  never  fade, 
Till  ail  who  have  seen  thee  in  the  grave  are  laid. 
Thy  graceful  form  still  moves  in  nightly  dreams. 
And  what  thou  wert,  to  the  lulled  sleeper  seems : 
While  feverish  fancy  oft  doth  fondly  trace 
Within  her  curtain  d  couch  thy  wondrous  face. 
Yes ;  and  to  many  a  wight,  bereft  and  lone. 
In  musing  hours,  thoagn  all  to  thee  unknown. 
Soothing  nis  earthly  course  of  good  and  ill. 
With  all  thy  potent  charms,  thou  actest  stUl.§ 

Of  all  the  children  of  genius,  once  observed  a  reviewer  of  Tarleton's 
Jests  and  News  out  of  Purgatory,  there  are  none  to  whose  futurity  the 
Stat  nominis  umbra  applies  so  surely  and  emphatically  as  the  actor— ^  he 
be  an  actor  only.  *'  To  him  are  wanting  all  the  material  devices,  by 
which  the  other  poets  of  the  world  have  contrived  to  give  an  abiding 
form  to  their  thought, — to  collect  and  preserve  its  subtle  essences  for 
posterity.  Like  a  spiritual  spendthrift,  he  is  engaged  in  a  continued,  and 
often  most  prodigal  outlay  of  fancy, — flin^g  about  the  gold  of  his  ridi 
imaginings  to  the  casual  audience  of  the  day,  as  an  autocrat  scatters 
largesses  to  a  crowd — but  making  no  investment  for  immortality.  His 
talent  is  like  the  purse  of  Fortunatus;  there  is  a  guinea  in  it  whenever  h» 
chances  to  put  his  hand  there, — sterling  coin,  of  ready  cizeulation, — but 

*  itiends  in  CoondL  f  The  Student. 

t  Becollections  of  the  Table-talk  of  the  late  Samuel  Bogers. 
\  Joanna  Bailiie's  Fugitive  Verses:  To  Mrs.  Siddons* 
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the  pone  is  •zliaiiBted  and  barren  when  the  hand  to  whidi  llie  privilege 
belonged  is  gone.  The  Daguerreotype  is  not  invented,  in  which  tiie 
light  of  his  genius  can  write,  for  eternity,  the  crowding  images  of  his 
gUlbcd  heart  His  intellectaal  creations  'come/  indeed,  Mike  shadows — 
so  depart'    His  gracious  presentments 

Were  all  spirits^ 
And  are  melted  into  air— into  thin  air. 

The  painter's  brush,  the  sculptor's  chisel,  and  the  poet's  pen,  are  all  spells 
hj  wnich  the  sons  of  genius  rule  the  future-— powerful  as  that  by  which 
the  philosopher  of  Crotona  was  said,  of  old,  to  have  the  faculty  of  writing 
on  the  moon,  what  might  be  read  in  far  places,  and  through  all  times- 
wands,  at  whose  conjuration  their  several  streams  of  thought  are  collected, 
as  they  run,  and  gathered  into  reservoirs,  at  which  the  coming  genera- 
tions of  the  world  may  drink.  But  the  actor  has  no  such  spells  to  conjure 
with.  The  flowers  of  his  rearing  are  for  a  night;  the  moons  which  are 
associated  with  his  inspiration  are  paper-moons,  seen  only  within  the 
limits  of  the  theatre,  and  cut  up,  it  may  be,  to-morrow,  to  hght  the  foot* 
lamps ;  his  gushing  £Emcies  fertilise  and  beautify  alone  the  narrow  place 
of  time  on  which  he  stands — sink  into  the  fi;round  where  they  arose — 
and  are  lost)  for  ever,  with  the  breaking  of  the  ^  pitcher  at  the  foun- 
tain.'"* 

In  a  like  strain  of  thought  Mr.  W.  B.  Donne  indited  the  conclusion  of 
his  obituary  notice  of  Charles  Kemble,f  whose  name,  he  affirmed,  would 
endure  as  long  as  the  records  of  the  stage  retain  their  interest,  and 
wherever  the  eenius  of  the  actor  is  held  in  honour.  But,  he  was  con-> 
strained  to  add,  it'  is  the  condition,  twin-bom  with  the  nature  of  the 
actor's  powers,  and  the  demands  of  his  art,  that  he  who  in  his  day  reaps 
the  first  harvest  of  popularity,  is,  after  that  day  has  passed,  the  soonest 
forgotten  in  all  but  name.  Not  that  he  is  without  compensation  for  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  his  efforts  and  triumphs — if  neither  the  pencil  nor 
the  chisel  have  power  to  perpetuate  the  effects  which  once  electrified 
multitudes — if  the  flashes  of  his  genius  be 

All  perishable !  like  the  electric  fire^ 

They  strike  the  frame,  and  as  they  strike  expire : 

Incense  too  pure  a  bodied  flame  to  bear. 

Its  perfume  charms  the  sense,  then  blends  in  air. 

In  &ct,  there  is  no  intellectual  art,  as  Mr.  Forster  contends,  so  pecu- 
liarly circumstanced  as  that  of  the  actor.  "  If  in  the  hurried  glare  which 
surrounds  him,  each  vanity  and  foible  that  he  has,  comes  forth  in  strong 
relief,  it  is  hard  to  grudge  him  the  better  incidents  to  that  brilliant  lot 
for  which  he  pays  so  dearly.  His  triumphs  had  need  be  bright  and 
dazzling,  for  tneur  fires  are  spent  as  soon  as  kindled ;  his  enjoyments 
intense,  for  of  all  mental  influences  they  wither  soonest.  He  may  plant 
in  infinite  hearts  the  seeds  of  goodness,  of  ideal  beauty,  and  of  practical 
virtue ;  but  with  their  fruits  his  name  will  not  be  remembered,  or  remem- 
bered only  as  a  name.  And  surely,  if  he  devotes  a  genius  that  might 
command  success  in  any  profession,  to  one  whose  rewards,  if  they  come 

*  See  a  review  of  Mr.  HalUweU's  edition  of  Tarleton's  JesU,  Ac  (Shakspeare 
Society),  in  JtkeAtkmmm  for  1844. 
t  Ini>iif«^#Jf(D^aMMfarI>eoember,  16S4« 
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ait  all,  mast  ke  ammniKnta  m  tfie  plHUB]ie.aiidiaflkQoluii  it -diBam^  iti$ 
a  riiorfc*«ighted  fkmmmt  Ahat  ^wuM  stSpm  Ae  lAnsme  Mii  den^  ilM 
lanraids.''* 

fiaabttdoohvedittolie^aetef  jhe  «oet  alfantmg  jthiaga  heimBW,  ta 
see  a  favourite  actor  take  leave  of  tka^laga.  Tke  veiy  ganty  and  popo- 
laritVy  he  says,  which  surround  the  life  xsf  a  leading  actor,  make  the 
retirmg  from  it  a  serious  buoneas.  ^  It  glances  a  mortifying  reflection 
on  the  shortness  of  human  life  and  the  vanity  of  human  plea8ures.''t 

'The  play  is  done^  the  curtain  drop^ 

Blow  falling  to  the  prompter's  oeU : 
A  moment  yet'the  actor  stops. 

And  loon  ammid,  to  say  limwelL 
It  is  an  iiksome  word  and  task; 

Andirfaen  Jie?s  koghad  and  sadddHsn^, 
.He  shows,  as  be  removes  ihe  ma^ 

A  face  that's  ai^thingbnt  gay  4 

The  original  appiicBtten  of  these -veKsesv  net  to  the  actual  •stage-'playcr, 
but  it  is  no  misapplieation  ire  malbe  of  them,  in  referiiBg  them  to  kim. 
1\nSf  his  farewell  night,  is  not  ihe  first  nigfht,  perhaps  by  a  'thonsand  and 
one,  that  his  ma&  has  covered  a  face  flufs  anything  but  gay.  It  is  the 
first  night,  howvrer,  the  public  sees  him  wilih  ms  mask  off. 

Possible,  and  quite  easy  indeed,  it  is,  to  exaffgerate  this  view  oT  fte 
case.  And  one  does  sometimeB  hear  xadier  maaoffin  maunderingv  on  Ae 
subject.  Mr.  Tfaaokemv  (whose  -lines  we  have  just  qnoted)  bns  sl%ltt 
mercy  for  such  penrerted  uses  of  v/bat  is,  in  itself,  'a  palhatb  troA.  '^  I 
onoe,"  be  tells  us,  ''  heard  an  actor,  wlio  could  not  wth&y  'apeak,  or  even 
vsafl  English;  who  was  not  fit  for  any  trade  in  the  world,  and  had  not 
die  nous  to  keep  an  apple^stall,  and  scaredlyeven  enot^  sense  tomdEe 
a  member  of  parliament :  I  enee,  I  say,  hsaid  an  netor, — lArose  oidy 
qualificatioDB  were  a  large  pair  of  legs,  a  large 'voice,  and  weiy  laws 
neck,  euiso  his  fiite  and  bis  profession,  by  which,  do  what  be  would,  ne 
oould  only  make  right  guineas  a  week.  ^No  men,*  srid  he,  with  a  grsat 
deal  of  justice, '  were  so  ill  paid  as  ^dramatic  artists;^  they  laboured  'tat 
nothing  all  their  youths,  anid  bad  no.pnwision  £ar  old  age.'  With  diis, 
he  sighed,  and  oalled  for  (it  was  tm  a  fiatardav  xqght)  tlie  forty-ninth 
glass  of  brandv-and-water  which  be  bad  drunk  in  ihe  nourse  of  the 
week."§ — If  this  gentleman  be  sti)!  iiring,  be  nnist  piobably,  by  this 
time,  at  his  ante  of  living  and  style  of  acting,  be  a  ctanriidatr  rar  a  pen- 
sLtmeiship  in  the  Dramatic  College.:  thoi:qg^h  be  is  far  ficombeixy  thefirrt 
who  should  eommaad  our  vote  and  .interest  But,  improrimBoe  -and 
impudent  pastenrions  and  noilgar  ineonqpetence  apast,  it  is  izaeihat  ibe 
frul  tenure  of  tthe  aoter!s  powei^  and  ike  relative  hoUowxiaBS  of  bis  £une^ 
may  be,  and  often  is,  ^nvranawn,  in  a  partial,  encoded  manDsr.  Brief 
hisgloxy  may  be,  but  while  it  Jastsritis-of  JtkemoBt^direot,fi>ia8fl%.aiid 
flattering  kind.  What  Jt<wante  in  jermanent  vitality^at  joams  abnaifto 
make  up  for  in  jmsent  exuberanoe.  Haalitt,  who  ^wm  OBStaialy  ^pSm 
alive  to  the  xeveiBe  ride  cf  tke  questioiv  maintrins  that  jilayeas,  after  dD, 

*  i'orster's  Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  booik  liL  ch.  Si. 
f  aiie  Bound  ITaUe:  ^On  Adoss  and  AalinB.*' 
Z  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  Epilogue  So  ''Dioatsr 
§  Thackeray's MisoeUanies, vaL iL    ''Gfasaaetv 
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haifB  little  xeaaon  .to  eomplain  Af  ikm  haAmxaoi  alu»i-lmd , 
<'  Gae  tfauidtr  of  appkHOB  fioMn  ipity.bozasy  and  gaUflvy,  .is 
vdiole  imiaofftality  t>f  yithnmoBS  .feine ;  mad  'mhmx  we  liear.iui,4Mto|^ 
wkose  iaoJketty:]s<eqnal(o.liis  neriti  dMkre  Aak  he  would  like  to:Mdla8 
dog  wag  bis  tail>iii  «ppn>hatioii,  what  matt  ihe  &el  when  ;lie  sets  the 
wlu>le  hooaein  araac!"^  .Bendes  whidi,  ike  ^Hayiat  would  have H6.i»- 
member,  tbat  Fam^  .aa  if  their  .i^pHfaatioiL  .had  bavi  .entrasted  to  bar 
atone,  has  bean  'particuhiTly  carefid  .of  .the  /zenown  of  her  tfi«*aAi*ffll 
fftTOvites;  mad  that  while  lahe  :£arg9%  one  by  one^  mnd  year  by  year, 
those  who  haTOhaen;gTeat  lawyen,  gzaat  statesmen,. and  greftt  warrion 
in  their  day,  the  name  of  Garrick  still  surriTes  with  the  works  of  Beynolds 
oad  of  Johnson.  Suttbiaiapoor  eonsolation  to  ibe  common-placemen  who 
have  not  Gaxiick^  name  to  Jeave,  thoagh  they.do  get  •.Gaznok's  parte  to 
play,  and,  some  of  ihen^  more  than  fianick's  weekly  wages  &r  ^ir 
work. 

One  of  CharehilL'acantempoEaries— and,  like  him,  a  lover  and  a  critic 
of  the  stage — bewails  in  •aompasrionatbig'TeBM.'ihe.traBsitosy  ohaiaoter 
of  the  actor's  jreoown : 

Tet,  hapless  artist !  though  thy  skiE  can  raise 
The  bursting  peal  of  eyerlasting  praise, 
l^ou^ltt'tnj  beck  Applaase  aefighted  stands. 
And  lifts,  Bnareus-like,  her  handled  hands, 
Know,  fame^awards  thee  butaiiartiaL  breath; 
INotall  thy.tabnts  faiave  thejtrokeof  deatLf 

Hartley  Cokridgej;  takes  exception  to  the  complaint  in  these  veiy  lines, 
as  '*  not  abs6lutely  just."  He  cites  Betterton,  Quin,  Garrick,  Kemble, 
Siddons,  as  great  names  stiU, — ^perhaps  the  greater  because  those  who 
hare  never  .seen  them  suppose  them  to  have  been  all  that  can  be  desired, 
and  more  than  can  be  imagined,  of  histrionic  art. 

We  may  here,  by  the  way,  interpose  a. remark  on  the  disappointment 
commonly  felt  by  those  of  a  jounger  generation  who  witness  a  great  old 
actor  in  his  days  of  decadence,  or  when,,  after  withdrawal  and  retirement, 
he  .or  she  comes  forth  again, 

Like  a  reappearing  staff 

to  dazzle  star-gazers,  if  possible,  with  the  radiance  of  a  Thousand-and- 
One  Nights  of  ycMce.  JELorace  Walpole  was  always. prompt  to  notice  the 
fact  that  even  me  taste  in  beauty  and  wit  alters,  and  he  surmises  that  a 
Helen,  or  a  -LordHochester,  periiaps,  would  not  be  approved  but  in  one 
mecific  half-century.  He  guotes  Sir  William  Temple's. testimony,  that 
the  .Earl  of  Noswich — ^that  George  Goring  who  more  than  once  sat  to 
Vandyke— rthough  be  had  been  the  wit  of  the  Court  of  ChaflsB  the  First, 
was  langhedat.in.that  of  Charles  the  Second.  *'I  myself  zemember^" 
s^ys  Horace  in  abetter  to  JIann. (1782),  <\ihatXofd  Lmcester,  who  had 
saiher  aja^gon.tfaan.wit»lhavii|g:]etired  for  a  few^ear9,.and.zetuming  to 
town  after  a.inew  generation  had  come  about,  recommenced  histoid 
iDutine^  but  .was  4;Aken^r  a- driveller  l^y  ihe  new  neoplein  fashiop,  who 
neiAer  understood  his  jdizases .mir«alhiiaons.    «At  kasti-n^ilsio'  >n^B^  ^'^ 

*  HazUtt'8second^9M»n>n<«i&8torsand  Acfiug." 

t  Iiloyd,  *^intdAcMr  t  Ttewjii  ■iiP  Marginalia, 
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woman  that  has  been  in  vogue  must  haxard  an  interregnam,  and  hope 
to  resame  the  sceptre/'  And  this  leads  Walpole  to  the  fflustratiTe 
observation,  that  an  actor  or  actress  who  is  a  favourite  may  continne  oa 
the  stage  a  long  time ;  their  decays  are  not  descried,  at  least  not  allowed 
by  those  who  grow  old  along  with  them ;  and  the  young,  who  come  into 
the  world  one  by  one,  hearing  such  performers  applauded,  believe  them 
perfect,  instead  of  eriticising;  but  if  they  quit  the  stage  for  a  few  years, 
and  return  to  it,  a  lar^e  crop  of  new  auditors  has  taken  possession,  and 
these  are  struck  with  the  increased  defects,  and  do  not  submit,  when  in  a 
body,  to  be  told  by  the  aged  that  such  a  performer  is  charming,  when 
they  hear  and  see  to  the  contrary.* 

But  to  return  to  the  pleading  of  Hartley  Coleridge  versus  Lloyd.  The 
great  actors,  he  argues,  have  left  great  names.  And  what  more  than  a 
name  is  Apelles,  Zeuzis,  Praxiteles  ?  what  more  to  the  world  in  general 
Michael  Aogelo  ?  What  but  a  name  is  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Scipio, 
Marlborough  ?  The  heavier  affliction  is,  that  actors,  like  beauties,  are 
liable  to  outlive  the  grounds  of  their  reputation,  and  to  survive-— the 
walking  contradiction  to  their  sometime  flatterers.  Bat  then  posterity  is 
sure  to  conceive  of  them  by  the  praises  bestowed  on  their  palmy  state, 
and  set  down  all  the  reflections  bestowed  upon  their  decline  to  envy  and 
malice.  Thus  beauties,  once  dead  and  forgotten,  receive  a  new  and 
everlasting  lease  of  loveliness.  Who  does  not  imagine  Maiy  on  the 
scafPold  as  the  same  enchantress  that  maddened  poor  Chatellar,  and  made 
John  Knox  himself  lament  that  so  fair  a  work  of  God  should  be  given 
over  to  Satan  P  Yet,  by  all  accounts,  she  was  a  shrivelled,  gny,  and 
miserable  old  woman,  bent  and  broken  before  her  time  by  sorrow, — it  is 
to  be  feared  by  remorse  likewise. 

^*  A  far  greater  drawback  on  the  actor's  happiness  than  the  brevity  of 
his  fame,  is  the  unsatis&ctory  nature  of  that  fame  while  it  lasts.  If 
applause  be  given,  the  pleasure  is  too  violent  and  intoxicating  to  be 
wholesome;  if  withheld,  the  disappointed  aspirant  can  derive  little  con- 
solation from  the  consciousness  of  well-deserving, — and  he  lacks  that 
appeal  to  futurity  which  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  never  being  re- 
jected to  the  suitor's  earthly  knowledge.  He  is,  moreover,  in  art  what 
a  demagogue  is  in  politics.  He  must  be  popular  or  nothing.  The 
approbation  of  the  few  will  not  even  procure  him  admittance  to  the 
green-room.''f 

This  is,  perhaps,  going  too  far.  An  actor  of  real  intelligence  and 
self-respect  will  not  make  popularity  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  his  art* 
The  most  popular  is  not  sure  to  be  the  best  actor— -mttfeyois  non. 
Transpontine  Hicks  is  numerically  more  popular,  we  suppose,  than  Mr. 
Alfred  Wigan.  The  nuances  of  artistic  excellence  are  lost  on  the  mul- 
titude. The  finishing  touches  of  a  masterpiece  in  histrionic  art  are 
caviare  to  the  general.  A  tasteful  performer,  capable  of  self-restraint  and 
jealous  of  his  poet's  meaning,  and  scrupulous  to  carry  it  out,  and  not 
overstep  its  legitimate  scope,  or  mar  it  by  his  own  private  interpretatiot^ 
will  find  more  pleasure — though  not  more  pecuniary  profit  (but  he  leto 
that  pass) — in  playing  to  the  discriminative  few,  to  thai  neoesM^j 
minonty  which  comprises  the  well-cultured  and  thoughtfol  seotioo  ofliv 

♦  Walpole's  Letters,  vol.  viii.  No.  2183.  * 

t  BarUsy  Coleridge:  On  the  Fame  of  AetorSi. 
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aadiencey  and  looking  for  their  appreciation  and  approval,  than  in 
putting  into  commotion  all  the  leathern  Inng^  homy  palms,  hluoher 
boots,  'prentice  Brayyos,  sixpenny  sticks,  and  old  eotton  umbrellas^ 
tiiroi:^hout  the  house.  To  take  a  single  example,  of  an  actor  of  the  old 
school,  a  veteran  himself,  who  is  usually  cast  for  third  and  iburth*rate 
parts  in  the  comedies  of  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Meadows  can  hardly  be  called 
a  very  popular  actor.  People  don't  begin  to  roar  when  his  voice  is  first 
heard  at  the  side  scenes.  They  don't  shout  at  his  jokes.  They  are  not 
convulsed  by  gpnmaces  of  his.  Grimaces  are  out  of  his  way.  He  would 
be  a  greater  favourite  with  the  majority ^with  those  who  make  the  noise 
and  do  the  applause  of  a  theatre — were  he  broader,  coarser,  less  cautious 
of  oversteppmg  the  modesty  of  nature.  But  the  special  excellence  of 
Mr.  Meadows  consists  in  the  chastened  perfection  with  which  he  imper* 
sonates  little  parts.  He  throws  himself  heartily  into  them — zealously 
identifies  himself  with  them — and  tries  to  make  all  that  can  be  made  of 
them,  but  nothing  beyond.  He  stops  where  he  believes  Shakspeare 
meant  him  to  stop.  Up  to  that  point,  he  labours,  with  genial  humour 
and  a  manifest  sense  of  naive  enjoyment,  to  bring  out  every  little  trait, 
every  bit  of  idiosyncrasy,  every  point  that  will  consistently  and  charac- 
teristically ielL  And  all  this  does  tell  on  the  observant  few.  The  less 
vigilant  and  discerning  many  ignore  this  actor's  completeness  of  detail. 
His  embodiment  of  Verges,  for  instance,  is,  in  the  main,  lost  upon  them. 
He  is  acting  the  whole  time  he  is  npon  the  stage;  all  is  of  a  piece;  firom 
entrance  to  eiit,  whether  he  is  in  the  background  and  silent,  or  quaver- 
ing forth  his  senile  imbecilities,  in 

childish  treble  that  pipes 
And  whistles  to  his  soimd^ — 

it  is  always  Goodman  Verges,  that  very  ancient  and  most  quiet  watch* 
man,  whose  "  wits  are  not  so  blunt,  as,  God  help,"  Dogberry  his  partner 
could  desire ;  but,  in  faith,  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows.  And 
yet  with  all  this  sedulous  completeness  in  detail — this  painstaking  minia- 
ture finish — there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  comic  actor  on  the  stage  so  unobtru- 
ave  as  Mr.  Meadows;  not  one  so  careful  not  to  step  out  of  his  place,  or  at- 
tract attention  by  prominence  of  gesture.  He  is  acting  the  whole  time, 
but  it  is  always  in  the  shade.  He  will  repay  your  vigilant  gaze,  but  he  will 
not  draw  it  upon  himself  by  fussy  means.  Hence  the  comparative  indif- 
ference of  the  many  to  his  delineations;  but  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
adhesion  to  truth,  and  loyalty  to  his  master, — in  this,  and  in  the  assur- 
ance that  his  superiority  to  vulgar  resource  and  his  curiosafeUdUu  in 
minute  by -play,  are  not  lost  upon  a//,  he  doubtless  has  his  reward. 

Recurring,  however,  to  the  question  of  the  actor's  recompense,  when  it 
is  conveyed  to  him  in  a  tempest  of  clamorous  delight — when  houses  rise 
at  him — ^and  when  from  floor  to  ceiling  one  compact  mass  of  human  ex- 
citement is  cheering  him  to  the  echo, — we  may  reinforce,  or  corroborate, 
the  views  already  given  of  the  positive  present  value  of  this  form  of  popular 
recognition,  by  the  voice  of  the  Censor  of  Flays,  who  reiterates  the  oflen 
urg^d  remark,  that  while  painter,  sculptor,  and  poet  are  generally  com- 
pelled to  expect  from  the  future  their  full  meed  of  honour,  the  recom- 
pense of  the  actor  is  awarded  to  himself ;  he  enjoys  the  fulness  of  his 
famcy  and  is  at  once  the  inheritor  and  witness  of  his  own  triumphs. 


fflB-  or  OLD  AOIDBB. 

**Tomof  onebnt  the"  aetop is ii  given  to  speak-at onoe  to  so numjrfeel^ 
hsg^  to  more  and  pannaste  so  vasta  massof  fatmum  panioBS ;  to  impnt- 
lioMuni^  enligfatonmoDt,  and  instractioii  to'so  11MH117  ddiglitai  andiloim 
He  IT  l^e  interpretor  o£  die  arts  to  tho  many :  ka^haUiS  tba  hegpa  a£ 
aonow'^and  mirth*''**  It^is  bis  yoiea^  Ml*.  Donna  goaaiovito  showv  or  his 
gaatore^  or  look,  which  faaa  filled  tha  eyea-of' hid  wJid^spaetBtoiar  with. 

rile  taan(  or  baa-eKoitod  ftom^  ttieaii  baxatrof!  geiiudilaif>fater.  Bat 
htm,  poatiy  might  have  baen  domband  paintixig*  meaningleas  to 
mmv  minds.  Add  thazefore  is  be  oompared^— somar'will  say  by  a  rather 
flofretoiiad'ooiparispB-— 46  tfaonwrcfaant  wbo  biings  tbagcMbf  Gpfair  and' 
Eastern'balsamr within  reaoU  of  tboea  whosa^  dbode  is^ftviemo^  from 
the  rsgicnur  wfaero  Nature  Has  ezsrted  her  maat^  salitila  and  stnmge 
alwiiHiiyi' 

Mn  GhariaaiReade,  again^  who  pronovnoas  the  priatodiwords  of  a 
play  to' ba  abeat'ona-tfaird'of  a'pky^^tfa»  toneaand'vaiyiag' -melodies  of. 
baavtiftdi  and'  artful  speech  being  another  third*-*ana}  idiat  Ue  cdUa 
tbabasinaeB}  gpeature,  and  that  gxeat-Tisifale  story^  thar  eoepnasion*  of  die 
spankings  and  the  dumb  play  of  thosilenty  actow,  anothar  thjid/  nioria 
imb,  by  tbatjusi^ arrangement  whieh  pervades  tfaa  uni>erse,  '^aating''  is 
tta  most  triomphant  of  ail  the  artsr  to  compeasato  ftv  its  being  themost 
evanescent'  ^'Baehof  the  giBat  ArtS)"  sayeba,  in  anodber  phne, 
**^nls  in  semv  tbingi  is  unapproaabably  great*  in  otharar  The  great 
Artists  of  *  die  Sbeno  am  paid  in  oaafa;  thoy  oamiair  dfaw.  UUa  at  fifty 
yaan^  date.  They  aro  meteors  that  blaao  in  tha^worid^  eye— end 
Tan]slL"t 

The  Drama's  children  jstrut  and  play, 

says  Combe — (but,  who  is  Combo?  asks  the  reader;  Well,  Combe  was 
the  author  of  "  The  Diaboliad."  But  as  you  have,  100  to  1,  reader, 
never  dipped  into  that  diabolical  composition,  this  piece  of  information 
does  not  mueU  advance  your,  knowledge  of  Combe.  Add,  then,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  ^'  Lord  Lyttieton's  Letters.''  Stillyou  aro  in  the  dark. 
"And  of  an  astonishing  number  of  other  worksi"  says  mt,  Dyoe»  '^  all  pub* 
lished  anonymously.'*  Tliis  betters  not  your  acquaintance  with  Combe. 
Lasdy,  therefore,  we  name  a  work  of  bis  winch,  if  you  have  not  read, 
unquestionably  you  have  heard  of,'  and  probably  have- beard' ranch  of, — 
'*  Doctor  Syntax's  Three  Tours,'* — a  ^rformance  which,  onoe  upon  a 
time,  what  with  its  own  merits,  and' what  with  tUe  ooane  vigour  otRow* 
landson's  plates,  waa  everywhere  talked  about,  and^nn  tHroogh  its  proper 
plurality  of  editions.  Before  we  get  out  of  this  parenthesis  into  the 
substance  of  what  Combe  did  say  of  the  Drama's  6&ildien,  let  us  men- 
tion that  the  Smidi  of  the  fourth  and'  eighth  lines  next  ensuing,  was 
diat  very  favourite  aotsess  and  respected  woman,  tha  late  Mtsw  Bartley — 
who  at  one  period  threatened'  to  eclipse  Mrs.  Sidd6ns  herself,  as  Misa 
Brunton  (afterwards  Lady  Craven)  had  done  befdiOy.and'as.lffiss  O'Nei] 
did  aflerwardsr— tha  ''th'reat^"  fiowever,Jn  neiiber  in^ftn^  being  cazried 
ou^.: 

TBe  Drama's  cluldren  stmt  and  plaj 

lirbteiowed  parts;  tfaeiriheaamray; — 

*  Bksays  on  the  Btana,  by  Vf.'B.  Donne, 
t  Al*:  aDiaBatio:Tite 
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And  then  they  share  Hie  •BlTfaous  liot  p 

SBdtiL  will,  liko:  Cibbeiv  be  fiu^ ! 

Ciblwr  ^th.&soiiiatixig  art 

Gould  wftkfi  the  pulses  of  the  heail;^ 

But  Hers  is  an  expiring  name. 

And.  darling  Smitn'a  will  be  the  same.*' 

In  attestation  of  "whatk  preiictioii,  aS'  a  true  jpsagbaeji  mmy  fas  cited  tk 
meie  fact  of  our  haying  to  parenthise  a.  preliminary  ex^laoiation  of  who 
«  darling  SmiibhT  afituafly.  was — aa  juai  befQE%  howeT«r,  with  perhaps 
nearly  equal  reason,,  we*  bad  to  give  some,  dua  ta  Comba  himself.  Gib- 
ber, of  course,  la  tbet  Anghtor^-lanr  of  ih  dibber,  and  wife  of  The, 
Gibber — a  dirtmetTon  and  elucidation  needing^  wetnait,  no  further  anno- 
tation— for  everybody  is-  acquainted  mero  ov  lass  with  GoUey  (of  the 
Oinwiad),  and  Theophilus,  hi8>gtacd6ss,  aoampirii,  in^raoticaUii  son* 

Gomba's^Unea axa ia. effeet a '' sobes sad"  paisaphEase fi>o atageusa^.of 
Homor'a  aiaule  of  tha  laaves.  of  foBssitmes^  yearly  diflfiaaed  aiMfrenawad 
bg^  fimhicomars.  CiU)eE  had  her  dayj  aBdtbaa<.caaia  her  w^at,  while 
*'  dading  Sfloith"  levelladf  in  the  sonddne.  of  glammg  noontide*.  ISigkt 
elosadiOD  Sauth^  and.  tha^  day  dawned  for  a^  Fana^  ICoinhlo  or  a  Hdba 
Faudt.  And  so  tha.  nnrolving  nights  and  day&  o£  indiwdnai'  edebnty 
continue  their  course.  One  generation  goeth  away,  and  another  cometh ; 
but  the  earth  abideth  the  same.  But  to-  sensitive  natures,  fond  of  ex- 
citement, habituated  to  applause,  and  taking  flattery  and  fine  compli- 
ments as  » thing  of  course,  there  is  &  sdng  iftat  ranldes  soiaewhat,  and 
leaver  a*  lila-long  searj  is  this  sense  of '  being  supplanted,  supemnmiBted, 
and'  laid  on  the  shdf.  All  that  hm  been  said  ci  iho  intensityof  tiie 
antop^s  relidi  of  plaucELtathat  he  heara-  with  his  own<  ears^  and  uuBiifes(ja» 
tions  of  adknuing  pleasure  which  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes^  ctirected 
straightway  to  himself — the  triumph  simultaneous  with  the  achievement 
it  crowns,— all  this  refinrs  to  him  onW  whUe  his  career  of  triumph  lasts/ 
But  that  too  will  have  an  end — ana  leave  him  darkling.  And  then  in 
proportion  to  his  delight  in  the  trophies  of  ar  esorwded  spe^tatfla^  id  hia 
reaction  of  depression  when  the  show  is.  over,  for  him,  for  evermore. 
The  curtain  is  dropped — and  if  He  linger,  wistfully,  regretftilly,  it  is  only 
to  meditate' in-  the  bitflemess-  of  penonal-  e^esienaer  that,. 

Supeifluoua  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage.. 

It  isiwinfr.snreDy  staea  vetema irfio<livea  to  retins^oit  befsmissed^  is 
ana.  dayr  dastined  te  eMcacu  GaptauajEaxitJs  no  hmger  Bnitus,.  inspiring 
thejdM-gocrs.of  thaBeateration  age:  with  ame' for  tbanobkstBoman.ef 
tfani  aU*— but  aipnvatta: passon,  who  has  to  listen  to  ddurgnvatepanons 
nvdng  about  Batteoeton'^  Msgoc  Mahott  is  na  hmgerthe  Gaauua  of  tha 
Bmnaa  aamp^,  or  dteiandaoions  Gaiflina  of  moa  Ben's  tng«dy,  but,  IHm 

—his  co-mate,  and  brother  in  exile, 

reduced  to  maction,  and  appealed  to  for  sympathy  with  all  this  rapture 
about  Betterton.  Bettertbn  is  not  exempt  from  ma.  same  law.  Booth 
has  at  length  to  resign  the  glories  of  Cato,  indnding  the 

-^QDg' wigi  flowend.  ganrn,.  aodlaskarndt  chair, 
*  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search  of  tBe  Flttoiesaue: 
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and  Wilks  th^  viyacities  of  Sir  Harry  WiUbiiy  aad  wbit^ilBali  adW 
his  **  nice  and  delicate  abuse  of  undarstandiag"  in  Sir  Novality.  ^OUiInc 
wears  well,  but  even  that  all  but  perennial  oogpomb  is  not  always  Sir 
Fopling  Flutter.  Mistress  Anne  Oldfield  finds  a  term  to  htt:  foo  mutflk 
light  in  Lady  Betty  Modbh.  (Yet  she  acts  a  part,  aod  tMiata  aad 
dresses  scenically,  to  the  last, — in  the  coffin  itself,  if  true  it  be  that  by 
Pope's  Narcissa*  is  meant  poor,  kind-hearted  Nanoe  : 

Odious!  in  woollen!  'twould  a  saint  provoke, 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke ;) 
No,  let  a  charminff  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cdd  limos  and  shade  my  lifeless  face :  ■ 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead; 
And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  little  red.)f 

Her  brilliant  brunette  rival,  Mrs.  Braoegirdle,  has  to  renoanoe  tfaeapliii' 
dours  of  Statira,  and  cease  to  charm  as  that  *'  agreeable  tyrant^'  Milla- 
mant  Peg  Woffington  is  not  an  amaranthine  boraty.  Kitty  Clive  bat 
to  amuse  her  old  age  with  Strawberry  Hill  associations.  Mrs.  ftitohid 
is  firee  to  be  fin-genteei  again,  and  say  gownd  for  gfown,  with  no  atage^i* 
manager  to  correct  her.  Maoklin  might  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old^ 
and  upwards,  but  for  long  years  previously  had  he  ceased  to  be 

—the  Jew 
That  Shakspeare  drew. 

Garrick  might  take  the  chair,  but  he  had  to  quit  it,  and  that  before  he 
placed  an  equal  there.  And  so  the  law  of  decadence  or  decease  goes  on 
—emptying  the  stage,  or  the  world,  or  both  at  once,  of  those  the  pablio 
bad  delighted  to  honour,  but  in  whose  room  and  stead  it  soon  enough 
accommodates  itself  to  fresh  faces.  So  literal,  and  withal  so  mortifying 
a  truth  it  is,  that 

— ^in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 

even  though  for  good  and  all, 

Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 

A  Munden  and  a  Fawcett  go  out,  and  a  Farren  and  a  Wrench  come  in« 
fl%€se  have  their  exits,  and  then  others  have  their  entrances.  The  asn 
dience  keep  their  seats ;  for  the  same  bell  that  tolls  out  the  Macreadya 
and  Vandenhoffs,  rings  in  the  Andersons,  Dillons,  and  Brookea.  The 
Kembles,  where  are  they  ?  and  the  Keans,  will  they  live  for  ever?  AJ4 
but  a  poor  half-century  to  our  cycle  of  time,  and  there  will  be  inquisiton 
into  old  newspapers,  and  investigators  of  the  annals  of  the  Englisb  stegei 
through  whose  researches  the  public  of  that  day,  or  such  of  them  as 
take  interest  in  such  topics,  will  learn  how  smartly  impudent,  adven- 
turous and  agreeable  rattles  were  acted,  in  Queen  Yictoria*a  good  oU 


*  Not,  however,  the  lady  of  that  name  in  the  second  of  the  Moral 

"Narcissa't  nature,  tolerably  mild. 
To  make  a  wash,  would  hardly  stew  a  child"— 

tmder  which  caustic  couplet  no  one  would  detect  a  trace  of  the  generous  woman 
who  allowed  Savage  a  pension,  and  had  ever  a  hand  open  as  day  to  ndtiiig 
charity, 
t  Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ep.  i 


1^  one  ChusAm  Mstbews*  the  sprightly  son  of  a  vWacious  nre ; 
•nd  how  ooDfDOBHMiSe  tat  aitiflt  in  Ae  border  regions  of  tragedy  and  bur» 
Icaqae  was  a  certain  Robson,  who  made  a  noise  in  his  day,  as  the  best 
Heprssentatiyo  Man  it  had  of  stuttering  agitation  and  nenrous  irrita- 
bility ;  and  how  unique  in  ^*  round,  £st,  dly"  plethora  of  unetuous  fun, 
dasbsd  with  querulous  pathos,  not  less  ludicrous  than  genuine,  was  an- 
other dinunutiTe,  mealy-voiced  gentleman,  Keeley  by  name ;  and  how 
felieitoos  a  type  of  complacent  stolidity,  and  bumpkin  bashfulness,  and 
inefiable  cockneyism,  was  the  ever  popular  Bockstone ;  and  how  success* 
fill  in  character-bits  and  individualised  studies  was  Benjamin  Webster  ; 
and  how  perseveringly  Shakspeare  was  cultivated  in  the  suburbs,  and  how 
cordially  acted,  by  Samuel  Phelps ;  and  how  perfectly  Wigan  did  to  the 
life  broken-down  old  Frenchmen,  and  shrewd  Lancashire  lads,  whose  still 
waters  run  deep ;  and  how  thorough  a  proficient  Compton  was  in  Shak- 
q>earean  clowns,  with  a  quaint  dry  drollery  all  his  own  ;  and  what  a 
study  Meadows  made  of  every  little  part  assigned  him  from  the  same 
treasury  of  mirth — acting  out  its  potential  meaning,  while  fidthfully  in- 
terpretmg  its  actual  significance,  as  one  who  loved  die  part,  be  it  ever  so 
slight,  for  its  author's  sake,  and  in  its  author's  sense;  and  with  what 
buoyancy  of  animal  spirits  Miss  Woolgar  passed  from  character  to  cha- 
racter, and  into  them  all ;  and  how  charming  a  Viola  was  Mrs.  Charles 
Kean — how  queenly  a  Hermione — how  meekly-firm  and  gently-resolute 
ft  Katherine  ;  and,  once  more,  what  achievements  her  husband  wrought 
in  costly  Shakspearean  revivals — how  exemplary  his  career  as  a  manager 
and  a  man — not  the  least  enduring  of  his  claims  to  remembrance  being 
the  mui  he  took  in  establishing,  and  the  share  of  expense  in  buildings 
the  Dramatic  College. 

This  item  in  Mr.  Kean's  catalogue  of  deserts,  lands  us  again  at  the 
point  we  started  from.  The  Dramatic  College  is  to  be  a  resting-place 
for  those  disabled  members  of  the  profession  whom  age  overtakes  and 
finds  ill-equipped  for  its  bleak  visitations.  Hard  enough,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  prosperous  actor's  fate,  when  passing  from  universal  notice 
into  general  neglect — hard,  inasmuch  as  the  very  temperament  which  is 
a  condition  to  his  histrionic  talent,  implies  and  involves  the  importance, 
to  him,  of  demonstrative  interest  and  recognition.  How  much  harder 
when  constrained  to  withdraw,  yet  stinted  of  provision  for  a  sombre 
lutnre.     The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast — and  he  has  no  secured 

Coe  of  shelter.     His  staff  of  Ufe  is  broken,  just  when  his  limbs  are 
ing  him,  and  his  heart  too. 

Helping  hands  will  not,  surely,  be  wanting  to  rear,  and  support,  and 
jRibstantially  endow  an  institution  designed  to  receive 

'—that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there. 

ffis  brethren  on  the  boards  have  shown  themselves  not  unmindful  of  him 
now  he  is  off  them.     He  is  not 

Left  and  abandoned  by  his  velvet  friends, 

or  fri^ds  in  cotton  velvet  and  paste  diamonds.  They  show  themselves  no 
<'  careless  herd,  full  of  the  paskire,'*  that  '^  jump  along  by  him,  and  never 
stay  to  greet  him."  On  the  contrary,  with  them  the  scheme  for  his 
*'  collegiate"  course  originates,  and  by  their  personal  contributions  mainly, 
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by  their  xealous  exertions  almost  endrely,  it  is  being  earned  <nit.  But 
the  college  has  its  claims  upon  all  who  have  ever  enjo3red  a  plaj.  And 
who  has  not,  some  time  in  nis  life  ?  That  time  may  be  long  age,  hot  it 
is  fresh  in  his  rememhrancei  and  the  claimants  for  his  ptesent  aid  wn 
probably  just  those,  or  die  contemporaries  and  ielkmr-playert  of  those, 
who  acted  for  him  when  he  was  young,  and  now  need  his  suooaor  wiien 
be*  and  they,  are  old.  He  can  scaircely  have  outUved  all  sympathy  vith 
the  delight  which  the  gravest,  and  least  worldly,  and  most  secluneD* 
lovix^  of  our  great  moral  poets  was  not  ashamed  to  avow,  in  the  ^set 
events  and  measured  passions  of  the  stage." 

Yet  was  the  theatre  my  dear  delight ; 

The  very  gilding,  lamps,  and  painted  scrolls, 

And  all  the  mean  upholstery  of  the  place, 

Wanted  not  animation,  when  the  tide 

Of  pleasure  ebbed  but  to  return  as  fast 

With  the  ever  shifting  figures  of  the  scene, 

Solemn  or  ^ay :  whether  some  beauteous  dame 

Advanced  m  radiance  through  a  deep  recess 

Of  thick  entangled  forest,  luce  the  moon 

Opening  the  clouds ;  or  sovereign  king,  announced 

With  ftourishing  trumpet  came  in  fall-olown  state 

Of  the  world's  greatness,  windi^  round  with  train 

Of  courtiers,  banners,  and  a  length  of  guards ; 

Or  captive  led  in  abject  weeds,  and  jingling 

His  slender  manacles ;  or  rompin§[  girl 

Bounced,  leaped,  and  pawed  the  air;  or  mumbling  sire, 

A  scarecrow  pattern  of  old  age  dressed  up 

In  all  the  tatters  of  infirmity 

All  loosely  put  together,  hobbled  in. 

Stumping  upon  a  cane  with  which  he  smites, 

Erom  time  to  time,  the  solid  boards,  and  makes  them 

Prate  somewhat  loudly  of  the  whereabout 

Of  one  so  overloaded  with  his  veara. 

But  what  of  this !  the  laugh,  tue  grin,  grimace. 

The  antics  striving  to  outstrip  each  other, 

Were  all  received,  the  least  of  them  not  lost. 

With  an  unmeasured  welcome.* 

The  beauteous  dame,  who  advanced  brightly  through  the  fooeet  aisles, 
is  now  a  wrinkled  form,  in  faded  attire,  and  drooping  mien,  that  needs  a 
home  for  the  scant  remnant  of  her  days.  The  spangled  monaixsh  is  oat 
of  spangles,  out  of  spirits,  and  will  be  out  at  the  elbows  soon  :  to  hin, 
also,  college  honours  were  now  right  welcome.  The  captive  ia  now  a 
bondsman  indeed — ^to  infirmities,  and  penury,  and  age.  The  lompii^ 
girl  is  now  a  decrepid  matron,  rheumatic  and  heartsore.  The  mumming 
sire,  who,  in  reality  (as  his  cane  exercise  proved),  was  then  in  the  vigour 
and  lustihood  of  life,  is  now  in  sad  sooth  a  lean  and  slippered  pantalooQ, 
who  has  not  well-saved  his  youthful  hose  for  his  shrunk  shank,  hut  who, 
with  the  ghost  of  his  then  *'  big  manly  voice,''  tells  us  how  gladly  he 
would  turn  collegian  in  his  latter  days. 

♦  Wordsworth,  The  Prdude,  b.  vii. 
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BY  LA6CELIJS8  WRAXALL. 

The  worthy  Tristram  Shandy  tells  ob  that  he  hates  the  man  ^lo  can 
travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheha,  and  find  all  barren.  Although  I  hare 
not  been  anything  like  that  distance,  and  hare  nothing  to  describe  irave 
an  eveiy-day  trip  from  London  to  Pans,  I  foond  it  so  far  firom  barren 
that  I  venture  to  hope  it  may  furnish  eome  amusement  to  my  ninneroi» 
leaders. 

As  is  very  well  known  to  ererybody,  there  are  two  principal  routes 
connecting  the  two  capitals — the  one  by  Folkestone  and  Boulogne,  the 
o&er  by  Newharen  and  Dieppe ;  the  former  being  nearly  twice  as  ex- 
pensive, but  at  the  same  time  twice  as  rapid.  It  is  atrocious  that  in 
these  days  of  almost  instantaneous  locomotion  twenty  hours  should  be  out 
to  waste  in  reaching  Paris  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  the  mismanagement 
u  60  glaring  that  I  am  surprised  it  b  allowed  to  last.  Dieppe  is  (Certainly 
a  tidal  harbour,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  have  on  arrival  to 
destroy  six  hours  in  that  deplorably  stupid  town  ere  a  train  starts  for 
Paris.  And  yet  such  was  my  fate :  I  reached  Dieppe  by  twelve  o'clock 
in  a  very  fast  and  powerful  steamer,  whose  only  fault  was  that  she  was  so 
fond  of  the  water  that  she  shipped  a  sea  at  every  revolutaon  of  the  paddles ; 
but  it  was  seven  in  the  evening  ere  there  was  a  through  train  to  Paris. 
ISeaAy  seven  hours  in  Dieppe,  and  I  am  still  alive ! 

There  is  another  reason  why  Dieppe  should  be  sedulously  avoided  by 
all  travelling  Englishmen :  the  white-naired  and  red-ribboned  old  gentle- 
man who  presides  at  the  passport-office  is  decidedly  smitten  with  Anglo- 
pholna.  I  dare  say  it  is  a  very  thankless  office  to  sit  in  a  pen  and  inspect 
all  sorts  of  passports  daily,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  brutality,  and  this 
worthy  gentleman  decidedly  treated  me  so.  Perhaps  an  old  Austrian 
visa  soured  his  blood,  or  he  did  not  like  to  see  I  had  served  in  the  Crimea; 
short  and  good,  I  had  the  audaeity  tto  offer  a  very  stupid  but  harmless  jest 
when  asked  my  age,  and,  presto !  two  gendarmes  appeared  at  my  side, 
and  handed  me  into  a  small  railed-off  box,  with  tremendous  clutching  of 
sabre^hilts.  Here  I  had  to  stand  till  every  other  passport  had  been  visd, 
my  rose-cheeked,  smooth-shaven  compatriots  pulling  their  coat-tails 
round  them  in  pious  horror  for  fear  of  contamination  as  they  passed  me, 
and  evidently  assuming  that  some  infernal  machine  had  been  discovered 
in  the  crown  of  my  hat.  This  was  decidedly  not  pleasant,  but  it  was 
worse  to  have  to  make  an  apology  to  the  old  fellow  ere  he  would  restore 
my  passport,  and  let  me  go.  Henceforth  I  will  never  jest  with  a  French- 
man. 

Nor  .is  it  pleasant,  after  snatching  ihe  fearful  joy  of  sleep  in  a  railway 
carriage,  to  nnd  yourself  landed,  at  lulf  an  hour  after  midnigfat,  in  a  strange 
cajpital  and  in  a  drizzling  rain,  with  no  possibility  to  orien^er  yourself,  and 
while  half  bemused  by  your  past  spasms  ef  dumber.  If  the  Dieppe  rail- 
way were  properly  managed,  its  directors  would  ran  a  train  in  connexion 
with  the  boat,  and  get  people  to  Paris  in  decent  time ;  but  I  suspect  one 
of  the  managers  keeps  an  hotel  at  Dieppe.    K  so>  I  can  quite  understand 
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the  delay,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  reason  why  the  Folkestone  line  is  so 
extensively  patronised.  Such  competition  in  the  present  fast  age  will  not 
induce  the  South-Eastem  directors  to  lower  their  fares. 

Having  thus  indulged  in  the  Englishman's  natural  privilege  of 
grumbling,  let  me  turn  to  pleasanter  matters ;  and,  first  of  all,  I  can 
perfectly  understand  the  reason  why  so  many  Englishmen  have  given 
their  adhesion  to  Louis  Napoleon  :  the  sight  of  new  Paris  must  convert 
his  most  stubborn  opponents.  Those  who  can  remember  Paris  in  Louis 
Philippe's  era,  and  see  it  now  for  the  6rst  time,  must  rub  their  eyes  in 
amazement,  and  fancy  that  Aladdin's  lamp  has  been  at  work :  it  seems  as 
if  no  human  agency  could  have  produced  such  marvels,  and  in  so  short  a 
time  converted  a  foul,  ill-paved  city  into  the  finest  capital  in  creation. 
You  cannot  say  in  Paris  such  a  street  is  a  great  improvement,  or,  if  that 
row  of  houses  were  pulled  down,  it  would  afford  a  fine  view  of  such  a 
church :  no,  wherever  the  eye  turns,  it  sees  one  succession  of  palaces,  and 
oven  as  far  as  the  Barriere  Montinartre,  the  only  one  I  visited,  on  either 
side  was  a  vista  of  new  streets,  each  more  splendid  than  the  other.  And 
this  first  gave  me  the  idea  of  the  stability  of  the  emperor's  rule.  Since 
1864  he  has  fought  two  most  expensive  wars,  and  yet  he  has  never  once 
relaxed  in  his  efforts  to  make  Paris  the  architectural  capital  of  the  world. 
Surely  state  loans  alone  do  not  effect  this  ;  he  must  have  taken  deep  root 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people  ere  they  would  consent  to  an  outlay  whwh 
must  have  entailed  considerable  privations  on  them,  and  which  has  cer- 
tainly raised  the  price  of  all  provisions. 

In  other  respects  I  found  the  social  aspect  of  Paris  greatly  changed. 
In  my  bachelor  days,  when  I  lived  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  thought 
with  b^raoger, 

Dans  nn  grenier  qu'on  est  bien  k  vingt  ans, 

the  pre-eminent  quality  of  the  French  character  was  a  dilettante  idleness 
which  no  convulsions  disturbed.  If  the  most  important  business  awaited 
him,  the  true  Parisian  could  not  be  induced  to  exceed  his  mile  an  hour, 
or  to  neglect  his  darling  amusement  of  sowing  gape-seed  at  all  the  shop 
windows.  Now-a-days  this  is  entirely  changed :  the  Paris  people  move 
along  as  briskly  as  our  citizens  at  three  o'clock  in  Cheapside,  and  they  all 
have  a  hungry  look,  as  if  they  had  a  bill  to  take  up  that  day,  and  had  not 
yet  raised  tne  funds  to  meet  it.  I  was  positively  elbowed  once  or  twice, 
*^tout  comme  chez  nous/'  and  the  assailant  never  thought  of  turning 
round  and  taking  off  his  hat  with  an  infinity  of  bows  as  in  the  olden  lime. 
France  is  decidedly  growing  commercial,  and  less  polite. 

My  first  pilgrimage  was  naturally  to  the  old  home  of  my  youth,  to  gaze 
on  the  dingy  house  where  I  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours.  Alas !  it 
was  all  gone.  Even  that  wondrous  little  estaminet,  where  we  played  the 
interminable  po«/«,  and  the  pride  of  our  existence  was  an  artistically 
coloured  pipe,  had  died  and  \eh  no  sign.  In  the  place  of  the  smoky  room, 
where  the  famous  bi^re  d' Alsace  was  drunk  by  countless  choppes,  now 
stood  a  flaunting  cafS,  where  the  only  articles  of  consumption  were  rasp- 
berry vinegar  and  seltzer-water,  or  brandy  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
potato!     I  turned  sadly  from  the  spot  with  one  illusion  less. 

Why  should  it  be  so  P  Why  should  I  regret  a  frousy  little  estaminet, 
which  I  would  not  now  have  entered  on  any  consideration,  for  fear  of 
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ioinring.  my  coat,  and  which  had  caused  me  headaches  innumerable  ? 
QQiere  must  be  a  charm  about  old  associations  beyond  mortal  control,  atid 
many  a  pleasant  thought  came  over  me,  dashed  with  a  tinge  of  regret,  aa 
I  stood  in  ^nt  of  the  Od^on.  Where  is  Jules  ?  Hard  at  work  in  Cayenne 
beneath  a  tropical  sun.  Where  Edouard?  He  is  a  great  painter,  with 
any  quantity  of  orders  on  his  *'  brochette/'  and  swearing  by  his  deity, 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  finds  him  in  constant  work.  Where  is  Raoul  f 
Ah!  he,  poor  fellow,  volunteered  to  Algeria,  and  ''  absinthe''  soon  finished 
him.  Where  are  they  all,  the  comrades  of  my  youth,  the  men  who  vowed 
eternal  friendship,  and  forgot  each  other  six  months  after  parting  ?  Ah 
me !  we  must  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead ;  if  we  allowed  thoughts  of  the 
past  to  invade  us,  we  should  soon  be  laggards  in  that  great  race  which  is 
called  Life. 

Can  any  more  fairy-like  scene  be  imagined  than  the  Boulerard  des 
Italiens  half  an  hour  after  the  lamps  are  lit  up  ?  It  is  a  true  type  of  the 
French  character,  all  outward  show  and  picture,  and  yet  very  agreeable 
to  rub  shoulders  with.  Why  expose  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ?  A  little 
mint  and  gilding  may  be  had  cheaply  enough,  and  go  an  enormous  way. 
The  Parisians  rightly  estimate  their  merits,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
divert  attention  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article  by  the  lavish  nature 
of  the  surroundings.  Let  us  take  a  familiar  instance.  My  readers  will 
agree  with  me  that  a  pork  butcher's  shop  is  not  an  object  to  fiiscinate  us 
at  home,  and  yet,  across  the  water,  a  charcuterie  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able sights  in  the  world.  Everything  that  could  produce  an  unpleasant 
sensation  is  removed  from  the  eyes :  triumphal  achievements  are  formed 
with  strings  of  sausages  and  grinning  boars'  heads,  the  background  being 
composed  of  Mayence  hams,  which  .set  the  mouth  watering,  or  gigantic 
Lyons  sausages,  large  enough  to  provision  the  Great  Eeutern  for  a  voyage 
to  America. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  as  if  the  mercantile  population  of  Paris  has 
striven  to  keep  pace  with  the  magnificence  of  the  new  buildings,  but  one 
disagreeable  result  has  arisen  from  it.  The  comestible  department  of 
Paris  is  certainly  in  a  state  of  decadence,  and,  instead  of  being  the  capital 
where  one  could  dine  par  excellence,  the  restaurants,  at  present,  leave 
much  to  be  desired.     Of  course,  you  can  still  dine  if  you  like  to  pay  the 

E'oe-*you  can  do  that  anywhere — but  the  man  who  nas  to  measure  the 
gth  of  his  dinner  by  that  of  his  purse,  suffers.  I  tried  various  restau- 
xantSy  known  to  me  in  former  days  as  places  where  one  could  feed  repu- 
tably at  moderate  cost,  but  there  was  a  sad  falling  off.  The  repasts  had 
a  great  deal  of  the  Dead  Sea  apple  about  them :  there  was  the  same 
abundance  of  vermeil,  the  same  unlimited  supply  of  bread,  but  the  fish 
was  doubtful,  and  I  wish  the  meat  had  been  only  that.  Even  the  oysters 
l^peared  to  me  to  have  degenerated.  I  remember  those  delicious  little 
flreen  Ostend  molluscs,  which  gave  you  an  appetite  by  the  mere  sights 
out  now  the  Parisians  have  a  base  imitation  of  the  Milton,  possessing  no 
flavour  save  that  of  bran.  Besides,  they  were  mostly  in  that  condition 
which  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  George  I.,  and  which,  though 
highly  to  be  applauded  in  a  woodcock,  is  not  exactly  desirable  in  an 
oyster. 

The  same  law  of  deterioration  holds  good  with  the  wine.     I  really 
believe  it  is  impossible  to  procure  a  good  glass  without  paying  an  exor* 
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UtMit  pno0  for  it  N«««»  this  »  hardlj  ^avy-mid  I  teo*  «o  xmbcbl lAf 
Jbim  B«U  fltioiiftd  have  to  pa|f  fan  quota  towaidt  new  bniliiiagB  at  taa 
oapo—e  of  his  heahk  Betterpnt  a  tax  upon  ns  as  we  paaathe  oetrci,  aai 
let  na  hare  matters  eataUe  as  bdbie.  At  present,  the  non  cmois  komimi 
is  most  strictly  applicable  to  Parts,  and  I  recommend  those  who  wish  toi 
yisit  thsd'Circeaa  capital  to  put  money  in  their  purse,^  and  plenty  ol  it^ 
unless  they  wish  to  choose  Between  the  alternatives  of  starvation  and. 
pOMonnig'. 

The  printseUenT  shops  are,  as  usual,  surrounded  from  morning  till 
night  by  eager  gaoers,  for  they  are  still  full  of  the  episodes  of  the  wav: 
Tsr  judge  by  the  enomiDns  number  of  his  portiaits,  the  empeior  ia 
decidedly  the  most  popular  man  in  France.     £very  window  contaioed 
at  least  a  dozen  engravings  of  him :  here  he  was  in  uniform,  there  ht 
mufti;  here  a  full  front,  there  a  profile ;  whole  lengths,  hal£*lengths  ;  in 
every  position,  in  diort,  to  which  the  human  frame  could  be  tostmad. 
KsoLt  to  the  emperor's  in  popularity  was  the  effigy  of  lus  imperial  higti* 
nasB  the  prinee,^  in  his  cradle,  in  a  Zouave  uniform,  dressed  as  a  dramoHa 
of  the  Guard,  or  in  Highland  garb.      Probably,  the  most  saeoessM 
engraviag  of  all  was  one  representing  the  emperor  seated  in  a  diaar  aod 
dandling  the  little  prince  on  his  knee.     There  was  something  theatrieaV 
Wiaterhalterish  in  the  grouping,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  fascinato  die 
Parisians.     The  empress  did  not  appear  to  be  one  quarter  so  popabi^ 
and  as  for  Plon^plon,  the  providence  of  families,  he  was  nowhere.   After 
the  imperial  family,  Marshal  M'Mahon  appears  to  have  enlisted  tia 
popfalar  sntifrages ;  every  battle  piece  has  him  for  the  eentrai  figase^  sbmI 
he-  seems  to  have  usurped  all  the  renown — after  his  maatec,  of  eeofsa^ 
]&ne  and  there  a  dreadful  insult  on  humanity  might  be  see%  repnsenting 
Gkribaldi,  whom  ^  French  mind  evidently  regards  as  own  boelfaer  ta* 
Fra  Diavolo,  but  I  did  not  notice  that  he  attracted  any  peculiar  attention < 
ladeed,  I  was  amaied  to  find  how  chary  the  Parisians  were  abosii  nttsr- 
iag  an  opinion  as  to  Italy.     I  tried  to  draw  one  or  two  friends  on  ihm 
subject,  but  they  always  contrived  to  evade  it«     At  any  rate,  th»  war 
fisver  i»  going  down,-  and  I  fancy  the  P«isiaos  have  had  qaita  eaoagh 
gUnrj  for  the  present. 

The  idle  population  of  Paris,  at  this  moment,  is  represented  by  «*^iWfv 
They  lounge  about  the  streets,  not  as  single  ^es,  but  in  battaliooe^  and. 
nobly  take  the  wall  of  every  pekin.  They  certainly  are  a  great  sostite* 
tion,  but  I  cannot  say  I  admire  the  Knickerbockers  with  wfaiah  tha 
emperor  in  his  wisdosn  has  thought  proper  to  dotbe  them.  Thosr 
astides  of  attire  may,  posribiy,  become  Loid  Eksha,  or  any  otlMs  atnidjp 
lepiesentative  of  British  beef,  but  the  dumpy  little  Frenchmen  new  loal^ 
for  all  the  world,  like  rasped  Dntehmen.  The  emperor  takes  case  that 
the  Parisians  shall  have  specimens  of  all  his  regiments  constantly 
them,  perhaps  to  show  them  how  the  money  goes ;  and  the  oomaqi 
is  diat  Paris  resembles  a  huge  stone  Aldemhott,  where  men  in  black 
are  pennitted  to  reside  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  wants  of  die 
After  so  mndi  has  been  written  in  abuse  of  our  system  of  dathing  tha 
troops,  I  candidly  confess  that  I  saw  nothing  in  Paris  whseh  eould  a*  aft 
oompare  with  our  Grenadiers,  both  in  solidity  and  attractiveness. 

But  in  another  respect  I  grant  the  French  are  oar  mastats,  and  that  k 
in  their  street  advertising.     It  may  be  that  the  system  of  having 
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cma  abovtt  Aa  otiur  oia^  kaw  mntk  i»  ck  in  menamng  the  ditphgr ;  imli* 
go  friisre  ]rott  will  thnn^  P«ri%  and  yo«  find  the  lieusea  oovered  iritii 
lealiy  artistio  dengiu.  Sone  of  them,  I  daie  say,  are  highly  lidieuhrae 
ta  an  Ei^lish  eye^  but  they  pvoduoe  the  detiied  6ffB0l?-4hey  attnct 
atentien.  I  am  aorpriaed  that  our  tradespeople  have  followed  t^a  fkahm 
bx,  0O»  ekMBDay  a  way.  You  may  see  here  and  diere  thiougb  Loodoa,  oia 
ii»  sides  ef  houieSy  vanoos  bmrda  snggestive  of  wants,  and  the  lAf^ 
piaoes  to  satisfy  them;  hat  there  is  a  decided  paucity  of  invention^  I 
am  sore  Mr.  &da  might  take  an  instmctive  wa&  through  Paris^  and 
throw  oat  many  usefol  hints^  On  the  other  hand,  we  axe  far  superior  to 
tka  Fieneh  in  newspaper  advertisiDg ;  nothing  ia  so  wretched  aa  the  last 

C^e  o£  one  of  their  journals,,  and  the  loss  of  space  is  deplorable.  Nee 
¥e  they  yet  attained  the  schema  of  advertising  in  'buses,  which  is  pre* 
eminently  a  feature  among  us ;  but  I  suppose  that  will  come  with  time* 
But  there  ia  one  deficiency  in  Paris  I  am  surprised  at:  the  nation  thait 
came  ores  to  teach  us  how  to  work  our  'bus  communication,  has  not  yet 
Started  a  Parcels  Delivery  Company.  Nothing  more  tedious  than  to^ 
send  a  packet  across  Paris ;  it  would  reach  London  in  less  time,  and  pro* 
haUff  ai  a  cdieaper  rate.  Awful  formalities  have  to  be  gone  through,  and 
by  rae  time  the  parcel  reaches  its  destination  it  is  covered  with  little 
eticpettas^  all  tending,  possibly,  to  its  security,  but  frightfully  absurd  to 
the*  English  practical  mind. 

The  genml  aspect  of  the  shops  is  otherwise  unchanged;  the  silk 
iMfcera  have  farokiHi  out  into  ampler  proportions,  probably  owing  to  the^ 
cwsioline  expansion,  and  there  are  many  more  shops  for  the  sale  of  moek 
jewellery  than  of  real.  Of  coune  there  must  be  retrenchment  somewhere^ 
and  if  kdies'  dresses  demand  so  many  more  yards  than  heretofore^  the 
immen  must  put  up  with  a  depreciation  in  their  jewel-case.  France  is^. 
indeed,  more  ^n  ever  governed  by  crinoline,  as  we  ai'e — a  wicked  wit 
said:  t'other  day — by  Delmne;  and,  as  for  any  reduction  of  the  rotundiW^ 
Iseally  believe  the  ladies,  out  of  sheer  spite,  grow  more  balloon-like  la 
paopertion  to  the  abuse  showered  on  the  jupons-ballons. 

Of  dourse^  a  viut  to  Paris  would  be  imperfect  without  the  expendw 
tore  of  sundry  francs  at  the  theatres.     My  time  was  limited,  but  I 
maaagad  to  assist  at  three  representations,  all  of  them  deserving  a  word 
o£  desiniptkm.     My  first  evening  was  devoted  to  the  Vaudeville  and 
Bakae^s  play  of  ^  La  Mar&tre,"  which,  it  is  true,  I  had  seen  eleven  yeaBa 
bafiore,  when  it  passed  unheeded,  but  which  has  now  become,  like  thei 
author,  ^^  ^o^  ^^  the  French.   Any  thing  mere  repulsive  than  this  play 
it  la  haadly  possible  to  conceive.     Two  ladies,  a  motiier-in-law  and  step-- 
danghtar,  are  in  love  with  the  same  young  man,  and  there  is  a  regular 
ladies'  battle  between  them  as  to  wlio  shall  win  the  day.     The  soena 
takes  place  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  a  M.  de  Grandehntn^  tax 
okiBonapartiat  greneral,  has  established  a  large  factory.     I£a  daughter 
Pamtum  is  twenty-two;  his  wi£e,  FattUne^s  ex-governess,  a  few  yeani 
alder.     The  golden,  apple  for  which  they  contend  is  a  certain  M,  Ferdif 
nandf  a.  handsome  man,  engaged  in  the  factory,  who  is  under  a  ckMid^ 
far  his  father- had  surraidered  the  gates  of  France  to  the  allies,  and  the 
ex-fioaapartist  would  infalliUy  murder  him  if  he  found  him  out.    Henea 
the  young  man  haa  thought  it  advisable  to  shave  and  change  his  name* 
Ardtnand  has  assured  both  ladies  of  his  love  for  them,  and,  of  course, 
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ihej  discover  they  are  nvaU.    Ikrdmtnd  nobly  iuuidft  P^hInm^  dU-4er 
gt^mother's  love-letters  to  him  in  order  to  force  that  lady  iiito>a  oom*-- 

Sromise,  and  Gertrude  doctors  her  to  get  possessioa  of  them.  I\ntUnt^ 
riven  into  a  comer,  hits  on  the  ingenious  idea  of  poisooing  herself-  and 
throwing  the  blame  on  Gertrude,  The  latter  is  arrested,  and  in  «  rery 
awkward  predicament,  when  Pauline  avows  all,  and  then  Ferdinand 
follows  her  example  by  killing  himself.  Gertrude  is  left  to  live  &  life  of 
misery  with  her  husband.  Faugh!  no  wonder  Jane  Eyre  said  that 
reading  Balzac  left  such  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth. 

Nor  was  my  second  experiment  much  more  sucoessfal :  for  I  went  to 
the  Theatre  Dejazet,  better  known  as  the  Folies  Nouvelles.  That  once 
great .  actress  Dejazet  was  here  dans  ses  meubleSy  and  performed  the 
hero  in  a  very  charming  piece  called  *'  Les  Premieres  Armes  de  Figaro." 
Eugh  !  it  was  terrible  to  see  so  old  a  lady  performing  a  beardless  boy  of 
seventeen.  She  really  ought  to  have  known  better.  It  was  truly  painftil 
to  see  this  decrepit  lady  tottering  about  the  stage  and  attempting  to 
assume  the  reckless  airs  of  a  Figaro.  Her  voice  was  so  thin,  her  l^|e 
trembled  so,  her  fingers  were  so  long  and  skinny,  that  it  was  a  cruel 
thing  even  to  look  upon  her.  My  evening's  entertainment  was  qmte 
spoiled  with  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage.  It  was  the  more  atrooioaSy 
as  we  can  all  remember  what  the  Dejazet  was— why,  then,  force  upon 
us  the  knowledge  of  what  she  is  ?  I  remember  being  disilluooned  pie* 
oisely  in  the  same  way  in  1849.  I  was  persuaded  to  go  to  the  Od^n 
and  see  Mademoiselle  George  in  ''La  Tour  de  Nesle;"  and  it  was  just 
such  a  painful  exhibition  as  the  present  one — perhaps  even  more  hideous^ 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  character  of  the  play. 

My  third  and  last  evening  was,  however,  a  compensation  for  the  ieo 
former,  for  I  spent  it  with  M.  Hamilton,  successor  to  M.  Robert*Hoaduu 
He  is  certainly  one  of  the  neatest  prestidigitators  I  ever  saw,  and  one  o£ 
his  tricks  I  had  not  seen  before.  EUs  little  foot-page  stood  on  a  stool 
upon  the  stage,  holding  loosely  in  his  hand  two  long  green  eorda  with 
brass  handles  at  the  end.  With  these  M.  Hamilton  walked  up  thesoMa 
and  invited  any  one  to  lay  hold  of  them.  The  efiect  was  mo^  Indiaroiis 
when  a  stout  Englishman  held  them  and  tugged  fiercely.  All|  at  ooos^ 
though,  he  changed  his  key,  and  vociferated,  ^  Oh,  hang  it,  let  go  !** 
quite  forgetting  that  he  was  the  holder.  The  force  of  the  galvanic  cur^ 
rent  completely  drew  him  off  his  chair  before  he  dropped  the  handles. 
Others  of  M.  Hamilton's  tricks  were  also  done  with  remarkable  neatness, 
and,  in  short,  the  evening  was  a  truly  enjoyable  one.  I  tried  hard  to 
induce  M.  Hamilton  to  come  among  us,  but  he  is  diffident,  for,  in  spite 
of  his  name,  he  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English.  I  think,  though,  he 
would  be  as  much  admired  as  was  his  predecessor,  whose  life  and  adven- 
tures I  had  recently  the  honour  of  making  known  to  British  readers. 

No  sooner  was  this  performance  over  than  I  had  to  pack  up  my  port- 
manteau to  catch  the  train  leaving  at  midnight.  I  had  thus  the  satisfac- 
tion of  travelling  twice  the  same  road  without  seeing  an  inch  of  the 
country  between  Dieppe  and  Paris.  And  even  after  that  I  had  to  cut  four 
hours  to  waste  in  Dieppe  ere  the  tide  allowed  the  boat  to  start,  and  other 
three  at  Newhaven,  a  place  composed  apparently  of  a  custom-honae  and 
an  hotel.     Surely  the  company  might  manage  these  matters  better. 


■  And  DOW,  in  conelMtoa,  what  shall  I  isay  of  Hie'IV^cH  at  fiome?  '  I 
famd  them  on  ihit  oocanon  most  cordial  to  Englishmett,  and  they  treated 
m^  with  great  kindness,  possihij  mingled  with  condescension.  As  for  the 
floldiers  with  whom  I  conversed,  they  really  regretted  the  necessity  which 
woold  force  them  to  pay  us  a  visit  next  April,  but  then,  **  ce  Waterloo, 
mon  cher !"  In  vain  aid  I  tell  them  that  onr  rifle  volunteers  would  be 
most  ready  to  meet  them;  they  only  replied,  *'Ah  bah  I"  with  an  in- 
imitable click  of  the  tongue  that  spoke  volumes.  I  really  do  not  believe 
that  the  French  soldiers  bear  us  any  animosity,  but  they  are  convinced  it 
IB  their  destiny  to  efface  Waterloo,  and  they  have  quite  got  over  that 
feeling  of  irritation  the  Crimean  campaign  produced,  though  I  know  not 
what  the  Chinese  allied  expedition  may  bring  forth.  As  for  attempting 
to  teach  them  that  the  emperor  is  too  long-sighted  to  run  his  head  against 
A  stone  wall,  that  is  too  good  a  joke.  You  might  as  well  try  to  persuade 
them  that  the  Austrians  fought  bravely  in  the  late  war.  They  consider 
themselves  cocks  of  the  dunghill  at  present,  although  the  English  may 
attempt  a  weak  crow,  which  they  can  silence  at  any  moment-  I  assure 
Tou  there  is  no  better  amusement  on  the  cards  than  conversing  with  a 
jPrench  soldier  who  was  engaged  in  the  Italian  war.  To  hear  him  talk, 
yon  would  fancy  the  whole  army  was  recruited  from  Gascony. 

As  for  the  Parisians  themselves,  as  far  as  I  could  gauge,  they  are  very 
happy  nnder  the  present  government  The  feeling  of  security  is  so 
intense — the  impossibility  of  any  revolution  is  so  certain,  while  their  gains 
are  so  large — that  they  have  no  wish  for  a  change.  Having  no  affection 
ibr  repnblicans  of  any  colour,  I  did  not  try  to  ask  their  opinion,  but  I  sus- 
pect they  are  too  wise  to  attempt  any  6meute  so  long  as  a  sergent  de  viTle 
Jeans  against  every  post,  who  makes  his  beard  precisely  after  the  model 
of  his  imperial  master.  The  improvements  in  Paris  have  been  carried  out 
00  etntegetically  that  revolt  is  quite  hopeless,  and  the  bourgeois,  know* 
ing  that  he  can  retire  to  bed  to  dream  of  his  gains  without  the  prospect 
of  being  aronsed  by  a  salvo  of  musketry,  has  no  great  desire  to  see  the 
ftties  enfhmchised,  for  he  remembers  that  the  turbulent  writers  always 
^t  themselves  at  the  head  of  every  popular  movement,  by  wliich,  whoever 
stay  be  the  gainer,  he  is  quite  sure  to  suffer. 
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THE  LESSON  OE  THE  LEATES. 

B7  HABKHAH  JOHK  THOBPE. 

Ahong  the  chesnuts  of  tbe  Tuileries 

The  rmgdoves  mormar  forth  their  sweetest  coonig, 

Too  soon  the  early  auttmm  gilds  the  toees, 

Eond  haopT  lovers  in  the  grores  are  woon^, 

WbHe  all  tne  world  is  gaj  aad.  up  and  doing; 

Boom  forth  the  caimoa  ol  the  Invaiides^ 

The  trumpet  voice  of  Victory  forth  flying 

Speaks  to  the  world  of  high  heroic  deed, 

Of  fields  where  thousands,  friends  and  foes,  are  lyings 

Of  battles  won,  at  which  the  heart  should  bleed ; 

And  the  poor  trees  say  sadly,  softly  sighing, 

"  Alas  1  alas !  so  soon  that  we  are  dying ! 

Glory,  like  summer-time,  is  rich  in  fruits. 
Blooming  and  beauteous  to  the  longing  eye, 
But  all  unripe  and  bitter  at  their  roots. 
While  yet  the  fountains  of  their  sweeia  are  diy. 
Wreaths  may  be  woven  for  a  few  short  hours. 
The  fresh  green  leaves  will  yield  them  plenteously. 
But  these  will  wither  fast  as  rootless  flowers ; 
The  wreath  ofglory  needs  a  deeper  dye, 
The  smile  of  E^ven,  to  paint  its  blazonry ; 
As  summer  waits  for  autumn  and  its  showers 
To  ripen  all  its  fruits  and  deck  its  bowers ; 
The  red  leaves  then  in  fulness,,  winter  flving; 
Sighing  not,  weeping  not  that  they  are  aying* 

Emperor  and  Conqueror ! — ^for  both  thou  art — 
Look  to  thyself,  more  truly  know  thy  part ; 
Take  the  sweet  lesson  of  these  falling  leaves 
That  round  thy  nalaoe  waUs  are  newly  lying-; 
Think  of  their  glory  early  gone,,  the  wreaths 
Of  thy  new  summer  chaplet  by  thee  lyings 
Think  of  its  early  beauty  quickly  flying. 
Think  of  the  fancy  every  poet  weaves. 
Ponder  the  thought  eacn  sacred  lesson  breathes. 
List  to  the  words  these  leaves  are  sadly  sighing, 
"Alas !  alas !  so  soon  that  we  are  dying !'° 

To  rule  is  not  alone  to  trade  in  war; 
Empire  is  surer  gained  by  heavenly  peace ; 
To  conquer,  more  is  neeaed  than  toe  jar 
Of  arms ;  the  mightiest  of  all  said,  "  Cease, 
Be  still !"  and  wUder  elements  than  these 
Thou  dost  contend  against  were  stilled  by  Him. 
Thy  vrill  is  not  as  His,  but  thou  may'st  leam. 
As  all.  His  meekness.  His  undying  firloiy. 
His  arms.  His  armour,  and  His  diaaem ! 
His  lessons  thou  may'st  read  aright,  and  earn. 
Conquering  thyself,  a  name  most  great  in  story. 
List  to  the  leaves  around  thy  chamber  sighing, 
Lisp  not  their  words  when  on  thy  death-bed  lying, 
"Alas!  aUs!  so  soon  that  we  are  dying !'' 
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SIiANDEB  AND  SILLEBT; 

OB,  HOW  A  PABIS  Ue^T  WAS  HUKTED. 

BT  oniDA. 

IV. 


^'  Qui  cberchez-vous,  petite  2'^ 

The  speaker  was  la  MelusiDe,  and  the  hearer  waa  I^a,  who  consider- 
ably  resented  the  half-patronbing,  half-mockingy  yet  intensely  amiabia 
manner  the  widow  chose  to  assume  towards  her.  Gordon  was  stricken 
with  warm  admiration  of  madame,  and  never  inquired  into  her  mon^tj^ 
only  too  pleased  when  she  condescended  to  talk  to  or  invite  him.  Thej 
had  met  at  a  soiree  at  some  intimate  friends  of  Vaughan's  in  the  ChamM 
Elys^s.  (Ernest  was  a  favourite  wherever  he  went,  and  the  goocU 
natured  French  people  at  once  took  up  his  relatives  to  please  him.)  He 
was  not  there  himself^  but  the  baronne's  quick  eyes  soon  caught  and 
construed  her  restless  glances  through  the  crowded  rooms. 

^'  Je  ne  cherche  peisonne,  madame,"  said  Nina,  haughtily.  Dressel 
simply  in  white  tuHe,  with  the  most  exquisite  flowers  to  be  had  out  of  the 
Palais  Royal  in  the  famous  golden  hair,  which  gleamed  in  the  gaslight 
like  sunshine,  she  aroused  the  serpent  which  lay  hid  in  the  roses  of 
madame's  smiles. 

Pauline  laughed  softly,  and  flirted  her  fan.  '*  Nay,  nay,  mignonnOiL 
those  Boh  eyes  are  seeking  some  one.  Who  is  it  ?  Ah !  it  is  that 
m&hant  Monsieur  Vaughan  n'est-ce  pas  ?  He  is  very^  handsome,  cer- 
tainly, but 

On  cCt  au  village 
Qa'Argire  est  volage." 

^Madame's  owa  tboog^  poiiibly  niggeat  the  siq^position  of  nnne," 
said  Nina,  coldly. 

**  Comma  ees  Anglaises  soiit  impolies,"  thought  the  baronne.  ''N(v 
indeed,"  she  said,  hiag^ung  carelessly,  "  I  know  £mest  too  well  to  let  my 
tbonghti  dwell  on  him.  He  is  ehaiming  to  tafic  to,  to  waltz  with,  to  flirt 
with,  but  from  anything  further  Diea  nous  garde  I  Lauzun  himsalf  mam 
not  more  dangeroua  or  more  unstable." 

^  You  speak  as  Utterly,  madame,  as  if  you  had  suffered  firom  the 
fickleness,"  said  Nina,  with  a  contemptuous  curl  of  her  soft  lips*  Sweafc 
temper  ai  she  wa%  she  could  thrust  a  q[>ear  in  her  enemy's  side  when  she 
liked. 

J^bdame'a  eyes  glittsced  like  a  lattleanake's.  Nina's  chance  ball  shot 
homa.  But  madame  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  could  mask  her 
batteries  with  a  skill  of  which  Nina,  with  her  impetuoos  abandon^  waa 
incapable.  She  smiled  very  sweetly,  as  she  answered,  ''  No^  petite,  I 
hapva  unhappily  seen  too  muah  of  t»e  world  not  to  know  that  we  most 
never  put  our  trust  ui  those  charming  manvaia  sujats.  At  your  agpj^  I 
dan  my  I  should  not  have  been  pnwf  against  your  oountiyman's  fEweina- 
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tions,  but  now,  I  Iuiomt  just  how  mueh  bU  fondept  vaw^  ia^  wortb,  aod 
I'have.beeo  4eaf  to  them  fill,  for  I  would  aot  let  my  lieart.anslea^  me 
against  my  reason  and  my  conscience.  Ah,  petite !  you  little  gnes^  wluit 
the  traitor  word  <  love'  means  here,  in  Paris.  We  women  grow  accus- 
tomed to  our  fate,  but  the  lesson  is  hard  sometimes." 

"  You  have  been  reading  ^  Mes  Confidences,'  lately  ?"  asked  Nina,  with 
a  sarcastic  flash  of  her  brilliant  eyes. 

''  How  cruel !  Do  you  suppose  I  can  have  no  emotions  except  I  learn 
them  second-hand  through  Lamartine  or  Delphine  Gay  ?     You  are  very 

satirical,  Miss  Gordon How  strange  I"  said  the  baronne,  interrupting 

herself;  "  your  bouquet  is  the  fac-simile  of  mine !  Look !  De  KerrouaUe 
sent  you  that,  I  fancy  ?  You  know  he  raffoles  of  you.  I  was  very  silly 
to  use  mine,  but  Mr.  Vaughan  sent  me  such  a  pretty  note  with  it,  that  I 
had  not  the  resolution  to  disappoint  him.  Poor  Ernest !"  And  Madame 
sighed  softly,  as  if  bewailing  in  her  tender  heart  the  woes  her  obduracy 
caused.  Tne  blood  flamed  up  in  Nina's  cheeks,  and  her  hand  clenched 
hard  on  Ernest's  flowers :  they  were  the  fac-similes  of  the  widow's ; 
delicate  pink  blossoms,  mixed  with  white  azalias.  '^  Is  he  here  to-night, 
do  you  know  ?"  niadame  continued.  *'  I  dare  say  not :  he  is  behind  the 
Qoulisses,  most  likely.  Celine,  the  new  danseuse  from  the  Fenice,  makes 
her  debut  to-night.  Here  comes  poor  Gaston  to  petition  for  a  valse. 
Be  kind  to  him,  pray." 

She  herself  went  off  to  the  ball-room,  and  the  effect  of  her  exordium 
was  to  make  Nina  very  disagreeable  to  poor  De  Kerroualle,  whom  she 
really  liked,  and  who  was  enteie  about  her.  Not  long  afterwards,  Nina 
saw  in  the  distance  Vaughan's  haughty  head  and  powerful  brow,  and  her 
silly  little  heart  beat  as  quick  as  a  pigeon's  just  caught  in  the  trap :  he 
was  talking  to  the  widow. 

"  Look  at  your  young  English  friend,"  Pauline  was  saying,  **  how  she 
is  flirting  with  Gaston,  and  De  LafitoUe,  and  De  Concressault.  Cer- 
tainly, when  your  Englishwomen  do  coquet,  they  go  further  than  any 
of  us." 

^*  Est-ce  possible  ?"  said  Ernest,  raising  his  eyebrows. 

''  Mechant !"  cried  madame,  with  a  chastising  blow  of  her  &a.  *^  Boi, 
do  you  know,  I  admire  the  petite  very  much.  I  believe  all  really  beanti- 
fill  women  had  that  rare  golden  hair  of  hers — ^Lucrezia  Borgia  (I  cooU 
never  bear  Grisi  as  Lucrezia^  for  that  very  reasmi).  La  Cenciy  tbs 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  ^none— and  Helen,  I  am  sure,  netted  Pads 
with  those  gold  threads.     Don't  you  think  it  is  very  lovely  ?" 

'^  I  do,  indeed,"  said  Vaughan,  with  unconscious  warmth. 

Madame  laughed  gaily,  but  there  was  a  disagreeable  glitter  ia  her 
eye.     "  What,  fickle  already  ?     Ah,  well,  I  give  you  full  l^ftve." 

"  And  example,  madame,"  said  Ernest,  as  he  bowed  and  left  her  ade, 
glad  to  have  struck  the  first  blow  of  his  freedom  from  this  handaanie 
t^ant,  who  was  as  capricious  and  exacting  as  she  was  clever  and  cap- 
tivating. But  fetters  made  of  fairer  roses  were  over  Ernest  now,  and  lie 
never  bethought  himself  of  the  probable  vengeance  of  that  bitterest  £beb 
a  woman  who  is  piqued. 

"  Tout  beau !"  thought  Pauline,  as  she  saw  him  waltxing  witk  Nina. 
«  Mais  je  vous  donnerai  encore  I'lSqhec  et  mat^  mon  bmve  jouenr." 

*'  Did  you  give  Madame  de  Melusine  the  bouquet  she  carries 
evening  ? '  asked  Nina,  as  he  whirled  her  round. 
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«<  No,"  said  Eraert,  astonishecl.     «<  Why  do  you  ask  ?'' 

"  Because  she  said  you  did,**  answered  Nina,  never  acoostomed  to 
conceal  anything ;  '<  and,  besides,  it  is  exactly  like  mine." 

**  Infernal  woman !"  muttered  Ernest.  '*  How  could  you  for  a  mo- 
ment belie?e  that  I  would  have  so  insulted  you  ?^ 

"  I  didn't  Mieve  it,"  said  Nina,  lifting  her  frank  eyes  to  his.  *'  But 
how  very  late  you  are  ;  have  you  been  at  the  ballet  ?" 

His  face  grew  stem.     "  Did  she  tell  you  that  ?" 

^*  Yes.  But  why  did  you  go  there,  instead  of  coming  to  dance  with 
me  ?  Do  you  like  those  danseuses  better  than  you  do  me  ?  WYoLt  was 
G^line%  or  anybody's  d^but,  to  you  ?** 

Ernest  smiled  at  the  naive  indignation  of  the  question.  '<  Never  think 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  with  you ;  but — I  wanted  oblivion,  and  one 
cannot  shake  off  old  habits.  Did  you  miss  me  among  all  those  other 
men  that  you  have  always  round  you  ?'* 

*^  How  unkind  that  is !"  whispered  Nina,  indignantly.  ''  You  know  I 
always  do." 

He  held  her  closer  to  him  in  the  waltz,  and  she  felt  his  heart  beat 
quicker,  but  she  g^  no  other  answer. 

That  night  Nina  stood  before  her  toilette«tabIe,  putting  her  flowers  in 
water,  and  some  hot  tears  fell  on  the  azalias. 

^*  I  will  have  faith  in  him,"  she  cried,  passionately ;  '^  though  all  the 
world  be  witness  against  him,  I  will  believe  in  him.  Whatever  his  life 
may  have  been,  his  heart  is  warm  and  true;  they  shall  never  make  me 
doubt  it." 

Her  last  thoughts  were  of  him,  and  when  she  slept  his  face  was  in  her 
dreams,  while  Ernest,  with  some  of  the  wildest  men  of  his  set,  smoked 
hard  and  drank  deep  in  his  chambers  to  drive  away,  if  he  could,  the 
fiends  of  Regret  and  Passion  and  the  memory  of  a  young,  radiant,  impas- 
Btoned  fiioe,  which  lured  him  to  an  unattainable  future. 

'<  Nina  dearest,"  said  Selina  Ruskinstone,  affectionately,  the  morning 
after,  *^  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  unkind — you  know  I  have  no  wish 
but  for  your  good — ^but  donU  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  be  a  little 
more — more  reserved,  a  little  less  free,  with  Mr.  Vaughan  ?" 

^Explain  yourself  more  clearly,"  said  Nina,  tranquilly.  *'Do  you 
wish  me  to  send  to  Turkey  for  a  veil  and  a  gua^  of  Bashi-Basouks,  or 
do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Vaughan  is  so  attractive  that  he  is  better  avcndedy 
like  a  man-trap  or  a  Maelstrom  ?" 

*' Don't  be  ridiculous,"  retorted  Augusta;  ''you  know  well  enough 
what  we  mean,  and  certainly  you  do  run  after  him  a  great  deal  too 
much." 

**  You  are  so  ffery  demonstrative,"  sighed  Selina,  *^  and  it  is  so  easily 
misconstrued.    It  is  not  feminine  to  court  any  man  so  unblushingly." 

Nina's  eyes  flashed,  and  the  blood  coloured  her  brow.  **  I  am  not 
aCraid  of  bdng  misconstrued  by  Mr.  Vaughan,"  she  said,  haughtily ; 
*<  gentlemen  are  kinder  and  wiser  judges  in  those  things  than  our 
•ex." 

'<  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  trust  to  Ernest's  tender  mercies,"  sneered 
Augusta. 

'*  My  dear  child,  remember  his  principles,"  sighed  Selina ;  <'  his  life— 
his  reputation——" 

"  Leave  both  him  and  me  alone,"  retorted  Nina,  passionately.    ^^  I 
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will  not  stand  cfldmlj  by  to  bear  Um  slanflereA  wiffi  jonr  vitgue  ca- 
Imnnies.  Ton  preaeh  religion  often  enongli;  practise  it  now,  and -show 
more  common  kindness  to  yonr  coosin  :  I  do  not  say  ebarity,  for  I  am 
side  of  the  cant  word,  and  he  is  above  yonr  pitj.  You  think  me  utterly 
lost  because  I  dance,  and  laue;h,  and  enjoy  my  life,  but,  had  as  wy  pm- 
eiples  are,  I  should  be  Aocked — ^yes,  SdRna,  and  I  should  think  I  merited 
little  mercy  myself,  were  I  as  hanh  and  Utter  upon  any  one  as  you  are 
upon  him.  How  can  ^cm  judge  him? — how  can  you  say  what  nobility, 
and  truth,  and  aiflfection — ^that  will  shame  your  own  cold  pharisaism 
'-may  fie  in  his  heart  unrevealed? — how  can  you  dare  to  censure 

In  iihe  door  of  dte  salon,  listening  to  the  lecture  his  young  champion 
was  givinff  iihese  two  Uue,  opinionated,  and  strongly  pious  ladies,  stood 
Ernest,  his  foce  eren  paler  than  usual,  and  his  eyes  with  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  joy  and  pain  in  them.  Nina  coloured  scariet,  but  went  forward 
to  meet  him  with  tmdisguised  pleasure,  utterly  regardless  of  the  sneering 
lips  and  averted  eyes  of  the  Miss  Ruskinstones.  He  had  come  to  go 
wkh  them  to  St.  Germmn,  and,  witih  a  dexterous  manceuvre,  took  the 
very  seat  in  the  carriage  opposite  Nina  that  Euselnus  had  planned  for 
himself.  But  the  Wasden  was  no  match  for  the  lAon  in  such  affairs, 
and,  being  exiled  to  the  barouche  with  Gordon  and  Augusta,  took  from 
mder  the  seat  a  folio  of  tihe  ^  Stones  of  Venice,"  -and  read  sulkily  all 
the  way. 

'*  My  dear  follow,"  said  Vauglxan,  when  they  reached  19t.  Germain, 
*'  don't  you  think  you  would  prefer  to  sit  in  the  carriage,  and  finish  that 
delightm  woric,  to  coming  to  see  some  simple  woods  and  terraces?  If 
ytm  would,  pray  don^  hesitate  to  say  so;  I  am  sure  Miss  Gordon  will 
excuse  your  absence.** 

The  Bolidtous  oourtesy  of  Ernest's  manner  was  hoiling  oil  to  the  fire 
raging  in  the  Warden's  gentle  breast,  and  Eusebius,  besides,  was  not 
qmdk  at  retorts.  *<  I  am  not  guQty  of  any  such  bad  taste,"  he  said, 
stiffly,  '*  though  I  do  discover  a  charm  in  severe  studies,  whieh  I  be- 
iiwe  you  never  did.' 

'*  No,  never,"  said  Ernest,  laughing ;  ^  my  genius  does  not  lie  that 
way;  and  Pve  no  vacant  bishopric  in  my  mind*s  eye  to  make  such  studies 
profitable.  Even  you,  you  know,  light  of  the  Church  as  you  are,  want 
reeieatiea  sometimes.  Confess  now,  the  chansons  ^  boire  last  ni^t 
sounded  pleasant  after  long  months  of  Faithandgrace  services  f* 

Eusefoius  looked  much  as  I  have  seen  a  sleek  tom-cat,  who  bears  a 
nspeotable  character  generally,  surprised  in  surreptitiously  licking  out 
of  the  cream-jug.  He  had  the  night  before  (when  he  was  populariy 
supposed  to  be  sitting  under  Adolphe  Monod)  tasted  ratiier  too  many 
petits  verves  up  at  the  Pr6  Catalan,  utteriy  unconscious  of  his  eoonn's 
proKimity.  The  pure-minded  soul  thus  cruelly  caught  looked  prayers  of 
piteous  entreaty  to  Vaughan  not  to  damage  his  mitk-wlute  reputation  \j 
nnllher  revelation  of  this  unlucky  d^our  into  the  Broad  Road ;  and 
Ernest,  who,  always  kind-hearted,  never  hit  a  man  when  he  was  down, 
OQOtented  himself  with  saying : 

''  Ah !  well,  we  are  none  of  us  pure  alabaster,  though  some  of  the 
sepuldnes  do  contrive  to  whiten  themselves  up  astonishingly.  My  father, 

goor  man,  once  wished  to  put  me  in  the  Church.  Do  you  tmnk  I  should 
ave  graced  it,  Selina  V 
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^'  I  can't  887 1  do,''  sneeired  Selina. 

**  You  think  I  should  disgnce  it  ?  Very  prdbably.  I  am  not  good  at 
'  canting.' "  And  giving  Nina  his  arm,  the  Warden  being  much  too  con- 
fased  to  forestal  him,  he  whispered :  **  When  is  that  atrooions  saint  going 
to  take  himself  over  the  water?  Coaidn't  we  bribe  his  diocesan  to  cau 
him  before  the  Arches  Court  ?  Surely  those  long  coats,  so  like  the  little 
wooden  men  in  Noah's  Ark,  and  that  straightened  hiur^  so  mathe- 
matieaU J  parted  down  the  centre,  look  '  perverted'  enough  to  warrant  it.** 

Nina  shook  her  head.  "  UnhappHy,  he  is  here  for  six  months  for  ill 
health  1 — the  sick-leave  of  clergymen  who  wish  for  a  holiday,  and  asa 
too  holy  to  leave  their  flock  without  an  excuse  to  society." 

Vaughan  laughed,  l^en  sighed.  ^'  Sa.T  months— and  you  have  been 
here  four  already !  Eusehbis  hates  me  cordially — all  my  English  rela- 
tives do,  I  believe;  we  do  not  get  on  together.  They  are  too  cold  and 
ooBventioiial  for  me.  I  hare  some  of  the  warm  Bohemian  blood,  though 
God  knows  Twe  seen  enough  to  chill  it  to  ice  by  this  time;  but  it  is  not 
chilled — so  much  the  worse  for  me,"  muttered  Ernest.  ''  Tell  me,"  lie 
■aid,  abruptly — '''  tell  me  why  jou  took  the  trouble  to  defend  me  so 
goneroasly  this  morning  ?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  her  frank,  beaming  regard.  **  Because  diey 
daze  to  misjudge  you,  and  they  know  nothing,  and  are  not  worthy  to 
know  anything  of  your  real  self." 

He  pressed  ms  lips  together  as  if  in  bodfly  pun.     ^  And  what  do  you 

*^  Hxte  joa  not  yourself  said  tiiat  you  talk  to  me  as  you  talk  to  no 
Ofne  else  1^  answered  Nina,  impetnonsly ;  ^'hesides — I  cannot  tell  why, 
h«t  the  first  day  I  met  you  I  seemed  to  find  some  friend  that  I  had  lost 
before.  I  was  certain  tnat  you  would  never  misconstrue  anything  I  said, 
9ml  I  lieilt  that  I  saw  further  into  your  heart  and  mind  than  any  one  else 
could  do.  Was  it  not  very  strange  ?"  She  stopped,  and  looked  rxp  at 
him.     Ernest  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  breathed  fast. 

**  No,  no,"  he  said,  at  last ;  '^  yours  is  only  an  ideal  of  me.  If  you  knew 
me  as  I  really  am,  you  would  cease  to  reel  the — the  interest  that  you 

He  stopped  abruptly;  facile  as  he  was  at  pretty  oompCments,  and 
yersed  in  tender  scenes  as  he  had  been  from  his  school-days,  oie  longing  to 
make  this  g^l  love  him,  and  his  struggle  not  to  breathe  love  to  her, 
deprived  him  of  his  customary  strength  and  nonchalance. 

^*  I  do  not  fear  to  know  yon  as  you  are,"  said  Nina,  gently.  *^  I  do 
not  think  you  yourself  allow  all  the  better  things  that  there  are  in  yon. 
People  have  not  judged  you  rightly,  and  you  have  been  too  proud  to 
prove  their  error  to  t£em.  Tou  have  found  pleasure  in  running  counter 
to  Ae  prudish  and  illiberal  bigots  who  presumed  to  judge  you;  and  to  a 
world  you  have  found  heartiess  and  false  you  haye  not  cared  to  Cft  tiie 
domino  and  maA  yon  wore." 

Vaughan  sighed  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  walked  on  in  silenoe 
£ar  a  good  five  minutes.  *^  Promise  me,  Nina,"  he  said  at  length,  with 
an  eflfbrt,  ^  that  no  matter  what  you  hear  agttnst  me,  you  will  not  con- 
denn  me  miheaid." 

**  I  promise,"  she  answered,  nusing  her  eyes  to  his,  brighter  still  for 
the  colour  in  her  cheeks.     It  was  the  first  time  he  had  called  her  Nina. 

<'Miss  Gordon,"  said  Eusebius,  hurriedly  overtaking  them,  ''pray 
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come  with  ne  a  i— nt;  diefe  if  tKe  most  exqoiAe  ■ftouiwi  of  tite 
FUmbojaai  stjle  in  an  archway—^" 

''Thank  you  for  yoinr  good  intentioii/'  nid  Nioa,  pettishly,  *'bot 
really,  as  you  might  know  by  this  time,  I  ne?er  can  see  any  attracdoos  in 
your  most  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact  study/' 

'^  It  mignt  be  more  profitable  than'        '* 

'*  Than  thinking  of  La  Valliere  and  poor  Bragelonne,  and  all  the  gay 
glories  of  the  ezfled  Bourbons  ?"  laughed  Nina.  **  Very  likely ;  but 
romance  is  more  to  my  taste  than  granite.  You  would  never  have  killed 
yourself,  hke  Bragelonne,  for  the  beaux  yeuz  of  Louise  de  la  Beaum^-sor- 
Blanc,  would  you  ?" 

*^  I  trust,"  said  Eusebius,  stiffly,  ^'  that  I  should  have  had  a  deepn 
sense  of  the  important  responsibilities  of  the  gift  of  life  to  throw  it  away 
because  a  silly  g^rl  preferred  another." 

'*  You  are  very  impolitic,"  said  Ernest,  with  a  satirical  smile.  ^  No 
lady  could  feel  remorse  at  forsaking  you,  if  you  could  get  over  it  so 
easdy." 

''  He  would  get  over  it  easily,"  laughed  Nina.  "  Yon  would  eall  her 
Delilah,  and  all  the  Scripture  bad  names,  order  Mr.  Ruskin's  new  vmA^ 
turn  your  desires  to  a  deanship,  marry  some  bishop's  daughter  with  high 
ecclesiastical  interest,  and  console  yourself  in  the  bosom  of  your  Mother 
Church — eh,  Mr.  Ruskinstone  ?" 

'*  You  are  cruelly  unjust,"  sighed  Eusebius.     ''  You  litUe  know—" 

'*  The  charms  of  arcnitecture  ?  No ;  and  I  never  shall,''  answered  his 
tormentor,  humming  the  ''  Queen  of  the  Roses,"  and  waltnnff  down  the 
forest  glade,  where  they  were  walking.  "  How  severe  you  look !"  she 
said,  as  she  waltzed  back.  <^  Is  that  wrong,  too  ?  Miriam  danced  befora 
the  ark  and  Jephtha's  daughter !" 

The  Warden  appeared  not  to  hear.  Certainly  his  mode  of  oourtthip 
was  singular. 

'<  Ernest,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  cousin  as  the  rest  of  the  party  came 
up,  *'  I  had  no  idea  your  sister  was  in  Paris.  I  have  not  seen  her 
since  she  was  fourteen.     I  should  not  have  known  her  in  the  least." 

*'  Margaret  is  in  India  with  her  husband,"  answered  Vaughan.  *'  What 
are  you  dreaming  of?     Where  have  you  seen  her  P" 

*<  I  saw  her  in  your  chambers,"  answered  the  Warden,  slowly.  **  I 
passed  three  limes  yesterday,  and  she  was  sitting  in  the  centre  window 
each  time." 

"  Pshaw !  You  dreamt  it  in  your  sleep  last  night  MaigaMt'i  in 
Vellore,  I  assure  you." 

'^  I  saw  her,"  said  the  Warden,  softly ;  '<  or,  at  leasts  I  saw  some  ladyi 
whom  I  naturally  presumed  to  be  your  sister." 

Ernest,  who  bad  not  coloured  for  fifteen  vears,  and  would  have  de6ed 
man  or  woman  to  confuse  him,  flushed  to  his  very  temples. 

'<  You  are  mistaken,"  he  said,  deddedly.     '*  Tnere  is  no  woman  in  my 
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Eusebius  raised  his  eyebrows,  bent  his  head,  smiled  and  sighed.  More 
polite  disbelief  was  never  ezpressed.  The  Miss  Ruskinstones  would  have 
blushed  if  they  could ;  as  they  could  not^  they  drew  themselves  bolt  mp- 
right,  and  put  their  parasols  between  them  and  the  reprobate.  Nina,  whose 
hand  was  stiU  in  Vaughan's  arm,  turned  white,  aad  flashed  a  qtoAf 
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lfpr^,tofc»«*»  UfUfir  lli«o«  wkk  ik  gyrate  at  Euirti»,Bg-  ieiy  %8  4h» 
etoraal  wndi  that  that  dear  divine  was-aocnitoned  to  deal  out  io  largely 
to.pthec  pioploi  4k^  M  Earnest  i^  to  her  fiuker,  who,  Wing  prcmdentially 
iomewhat  deaf,  bad  not  heard  this  by-play,  and  aaid»  to  her  eousiB'tf 
horror,  *'Papa,  dear,  Mr.  Yai^han  wants  yon  to  dine  with  him  at 
Tortoni's  to-night>  to  meet  M.  de  Vendanges.  You  will  be  very  happy, 
won't  yon?" 

Ernest  presaed  her  little  hand  against  his  side,  and  thanked  her  with 
bis  eyes. 

Gordon  was  peopitiated  for  that  day ;  he  was  not  likely  to  quarrel  with 
a  man  who  could  introduce  him  to  **  Son  Altesse  Monseigneur  le  Due  de 
Vendanges." 

V. 

IIOBE  MTflCmHF — AXD  AX  BSD. 

In  a  little  cabinet  de  peinture,  in  a  house  in  the  Place  Venddme,  apart 
from  all  the  othw  people,  who  having  come  to  a  d^jeiiner,  were  now  dis- 
persed in  the  music-rooms,  boudoirs,  and  conservatories,  sat  Madame  de 
M^lusiue,  talking  to  Gordon,  flatteringly,  beguilingly,  bewitchingly,  as 
that  accomplished  widow  could.  The  banker  found  her  charming,  and 
really,  under  her  blandishments,  began  to  believe,  poor  old  fellow,  that  she 
was  m  love  with  him ! 

*^  Ah  1  by-the-by,  cher  monsieur,"  began  madame,  when  she  had  soft- 
soaped  him  into  a  proper  frame  of  mind,  ''  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
that  mignonne  Nina.  You  cannot  tell,  you  cannot  imagine,  what  interest 
I  take  in  her." 

*^  You  do  her  much  honour,  madame,"  replied  her  bourgeois  gentil- 
bomme,  always  stiff,  however  enraptured  he  might  feel  internally. 

*'  The  honour  is  mine,"  smiled  Pauline.  "  Yes,  I  do  feel  much  interest 
in  her;  there  is  a  sympathy  in  our  natures,  I  am  certain,  and — and,  Mon- 
sieur Gordon,  I  cannot  see  that  darling  girl  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
without  stretching  out  a  hand  to  snatch  her  from  the  abyss." 

"  Precipioe — abyss — Nina  I  Good  Heavens !  my  dear  madame,  what 
do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Gordon — a  fire,  an  elopement,  and  the  small-pox, 
all  presenting  themselves  to  his  mind. 

.  ^No,  no,  repeated  madame,  with  increasing  vehemence,  ''I  will  not 
permit  any  private  feelings,  I  will  not  allow  ray  own  weakness  to  prevent 
me  6om  saving  her.  It  would  be  a  crime,  a  cruelty,  to  let  your  innocent 
child  be  deceived,  and  rendered  miserable  for  all  time,  because  I  lack  the 
moral  courage  to  preserve  her.  Monsieur,  I  speak  to  you,  as  I  am  suro 
I  may,  as  one  friend  to  another,  and  I  am  perfectly  certun  that  you  will  not 
miij^adge  me.  Answer  me  one  thing ;  no  impertinent  curiosity  dictates 
the  question.     Do  you  wish  your  daughter  married  to  Mr.  Yaughan  ?" 

'^Marrlsd  to  Yaughan!"  exclaimed  the  startled  banker;  "Fd  sooner 
see  her  married  to  a  crossing-sweeper.  She  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing.  Impossible !  absurd!  she'll  marry  my  friend  Ruskinstone  as  soon 
as  she  comes  of  age.     Marry  Yaughan  !  a  fellow  without  a  penny " 

Pauline  laid  her  sofb,  jewelled  hand  on  his  arm : 

'*  My  dear  friend,  he  thinks  of  it  if  you  do  not,  and  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  dear  Nina  is  not  already  daazled  by  his  brilHant  qualities.     Your 
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oountrymaa  is  a  f^anmDg'  companiaD,  no  ono  «an  gainMy  that ;  bat, 
alas  I  he  is  a  sou^,  a  ganiJ^r,  an  adrantarar,  wfas^  while  wioaing  har 
joung  girl's  affeotious,  has  only  in  view  the  wealth  which  he  hopes  he 
will  gain  with  her.  It  is  painful  to  me  to  saj  this"  (and  tears  stood  in 
madune's  long  velvet  eyes).  ^  We  were  good  friends  before  he  wanted 
mora  than  friendship,  while  poor  De  Melusine  was  stiM  living,  and  his 
true  character  was  revealed  to  me.  It  would  be  false  delicacy  to  allow 
your  daHing  Nina  to  become  his  victim  for  want  of  a  few  words  from 
me,  though  I  know,  if  he  was  aware  of  my  interference,  the  infereaee  he 
would  basely  insinuate  from  it  But  you,"  whispered  madame,  bmshing 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  giving  him  an  angelic  smile,  ^*  I  need  not 
fear  that  you  would  ever  misjudge  me  ?" 

<*  Never,  I  swear,  most  generous  of  women !"  said  the  banker,  kissine 
the  snow-white  hand,  very  clumsily,  too.  '^  I'll  tell  the  fellow  my  mind 
directly — an  unprincipled,  gambliug " 

"  Non,  non,  je  vous  en  prie,  monsieur!"  cried  the  widow,  really  fright- 
ened, for  this  would  not  have  suited  her  plans  at  all.  **  You  would  put 
me  in  the  power  of  that  unscrupulous  man.  He  would  destroy  my  re- 
putation at  once  in  his  revenge.*' 

''  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  said  the  poor  gulled  banker.  ^  Nina's  a  wiM 
of  her  own,  and  if  she  take  a  fancy  to  this  confounded ^" 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  la  baronne,  sofbly.  ^'  I  have  proofs  which 
will  stagger  her  most  obstinate  faith  in  her  lover.  Meanwhile,  give  him 
no  suspicion,  go  to  his  supper  on  Tuesday,  and — you  are  asked  to  Van- 
venay,  accept  the  invitation — and  conclude  the  fian^ailles  with  Mon- 
sieur le  Ministre  as  soon  as  you  can." 

*^  But — ^but,  madame,"  stammered  this  new  Jourdain  to  his  enchant- 
ing DorimenC)  ''  Vauvenay  is  an  exile.     I  shall  not  see  you  there  ?** 

**  Ah,  silly  man,"  laughed  the  widow,  *'  I  shall  be  only  two  miles  o£ 
I  am  going  to  stay  with  the  Salvador  ;  they  leave  Paris  in  three  wedcs. 
Listen — ^your  daughter  is  singing  *  The  Swallows.'  Her  voice  is  quite  as 
good  as  Ristori's." 

Three  hours  after,  madame  held  another  tete-a-tete  in  that  boodoir. 
This  time  the  favoured  mortal  was  Vaughan.  They  had  had  a  pathetic 
interview,  of  which  the  pathos  hardly  moved  £nw8t  as  nuioh  as  the 
widow  desired. 

''  You  love  me  no  longer,  Ernest,"  she  murmured,  the  tears  Calling 
down  her  cheeks— -her  rouge  was  the  product  of  high  art,  and  never 
washed  off — '^  I  see  it,  I  feel  it ;  your  heart  is  given  to  that  English 
girl.  I  have  tried  to  jest  about  it ;  I  have  tried  to  affect  indifierenoe, 
but  I  cannot     The  love  you  once  won  will  be  yours  to  the  gcave." 

Ernest  listened,  a  satincal  smile  on  his  lips. 

"  1  should  feel  more  grateful,"  he  said,  calmly,  ^'  if  the  gift  had  not 
been  given  to  so  many ;  it  will  be  a  great  deal  ci^  toouble  to  you  to  love 
us  all  to  our  graves.  And  your  new  friend  Giordon,  do  you  intend  che- 
rishing his  grey  hair^  too,  till  the  gout  puts  them  under  the  sod  ?" 

She  fell  back  sobbing  with  exquisite  abandon.  No  deserted  Calypso's 
pose  was  ever  more  effective. 

**  Ernest,  Ernest !  that  I  should  live  to  be  so  insulted^  and  by  you  !" 

^'  Nay,  madame,  end  this  vaudeville,"  said  he,  bitterly.  '*  I  Imow  well 
anovgh  that  you  hate  'me,  or  why  have  troubled  yourself  to  <xm  the 
untruths  about  me  that  you  whispered  to  Miss  Gordon  ?* 
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^*  Ah  1  iMife  yoa  no  pky  hr  the  fint  mad  yengiMnoe  dietaled  hj 
jealousy  aad  oeBpair?"  aiunsiiired  Pauline.  ^^Onoe  there  was  «t- 
txactkm  in  this  noe  for  yoUy  Ernest ;  have  some  compassion,  some  sym- 
pathy  "" 

Well  as  he  knenr  the  worth  of  madame's  tears,  £niest}  chivalric  and 
generous  at  heait,  was  tooched. 

**  Forgif«  me,"  he  said,  gently,  *^  and  let  us  part.  You  know  now, 
Pauline,  that  she  has  my  deepest,  ray  latest  love.  It  were  disloyalty  to 
both  did  we  meet  again  save  in  society.*' 

"  Farowell,  then,"  mmmured  Pauliue.  *^  Think  gently  of  me,  Ernest, 
ior  I  kape  loved  you  more  than  you  will  ever  know  now." 

She  rose,  and,  as  he  bent  towards  her,  kissed  his  forehead.  Then, 
floating  from  the  room,  passed  the  Reverend  Eusebius,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  looking  in  on  this  parting  scene.  The  widow  looked  at  herself 
in  her  mirror  that  night  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

"  C'est  bien  en  train,"  she  said,  half  aloud.  ''  Le  fou !  de  penser 
qu'il  poisse  me  braver.  Je  ne  Taime  plus,  c'est  vmi,  mais  je  ne  veuz  pas 
qu'elle  r^ussisse." 

Nina  went  to  bed  very  happy.  Ernest  had  sat  next  her  at  the 
d^edner ;  and  afterwards  at  a  ball  had  waltzed  often  with  her  and  with 
nobody  else ;  and  his  eyes  had  talked  love  in  the  waltzes  though  Ihs 
tongue  never  had. 

Ernest  went  to  his  chambers,  smoked  hard,  half  mad  with  the  battle 
within  him,  and  took  three  grains  of  opium,  which  gave  him  forgetfulness 
and  sleep.  He  woke,  tired  and  depressed,  to  hear  the  gay  hum  of  life  in 
the  street  below,  and  to  remember  he  had  promised  Nina  to  meet  them  at 
Versailles. 

It  was  Sunday  morning.  In  England,  of  course,  Gordon  would  have 
gone  up  to  the  sanctuary,  listened  to  Mr.  Bellew,  frowned  severely  on 
Uie  cheap  trains,  and,  after  his  claret,  read  edifying  sermons  to  his  house- 
hold ;  but  in  Paris  there  would  be  nobody  to  admire  the  piety,  and  the 
*^  grandes  eaux"  only  play  once  a  week,  you  know— on  Sundays.  So  his 
Sabbath  severity  was  relaxed,  and  down  to  Versailles  he  journeyed. 
There  must  be  something  peculiar  in  continental  air,  for  it  certainly 
stretches  our  countrymen's  morality  and  religion  uncommonly :  it  is  only 
up  at  Jerusalem  that  our  pharisees  worship.  Eusebius  dare  not  go— -he'd 
be  sure  to  meet  a  brother-clerical,  who  might  have  reported  the  derelic- 
tion at  home — so  that  Vaughan,  despite  Gordon's  cold  looks,  kept  by 
Nina's  side,  though  he  wasn't  alone  with  her,  and  when  they  came  back 
in  the  wagon  the  banker  slept  and  the  duenna  dozed,  and  he  talked 
softly  and  low  to  her — not  quite  love,  but  something  very  like  it — and 
as  they  neared  Paris  he  took  the  litUe  baud  with  its  delicate  Jouvins 
^ove  in  his,  and  whispered, 

''  Remember  your  promise :  I  can  brave,  and  have  braved  most  things, 
but  I  could  not  bear  your  scorn.  That  would  make  me  a  worse  man 
than  I  have  been,  if,  as  some  folks  would  tell  you,  such  a  thing  be  pos- 
flihle." 

It  was  dark,  bat  I  dare  say  the  moonbeams  shining  on  the  ohevelure 
dor^  showed  him  a  pair  of  truthful,  trusting  eyes  uat  promiied  never 
to  desert  him. 

The  da^  after  he  had,  by  dint  of  tact  and  rtrategy,  planned  to  spend 
entirely  with  Nina.    He  was  going  with  them  to  the  raoes  at  Chautilly, 
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tben  to  the  Grait^  to  see  the  firvt  representation  of  a  yaudeville  of  a 
friend  of  his,  and  afterwards  he  had  persuaded  Gordon,  to  enter  the  Lion'9 
den,  and  let  Nina  grace  a  petit  souper  at  No.  10,  Rue  des  Mauvius 
Sujets,  Chaussee  d^Antin. 

The  weather  was  delicious,  the  race-ground  full,  if  not  quite  so  crowded 
as  the  Downs  on  Derby  Day.  Ernest  cast  away  his  depression,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  joy  of  being  loved,  his  wit  had  never  rung  finer  nor 
his  laugh  clearer  than  as  he  drove  back  to  Paris  opposite  Nina.  He 
had  never  felt  in  higher  spirits  than,  after  having  given  carte  blanche  to  a 
cordon  bleu  for  the  entertainment,  he  looked  round  his  salons,  luxurious 
as  Eugene  Sue^s,  and  perfumed  with  exotics  from  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
thought  of  one  rather  different  in  style  to  the  women  that  had  been  wont 
to  drink  his  Sillery  and  grace  his  symposia. 

He  knew  well  enough  she  loved  him,  and  his  heart  beat  high  as  he  put 
a  bouquet  of  white  flowers  into  a  gold  bouqueti^re  to  take  to  her. 

On  his  lover-like  thoughts  the  voice  of  one  of  his  parrots — Ernest  had 
almost  as  many  pets  as  there  are  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes— broke  in, 
screaming,  *'  filuette !  Bluette !  Sacre  bleu,  elle  est  jolie !  Bluette  I 
Bluette !" 

The  recollection  was  unwelcome.  Vaughan  swore  a  *'  sacre  bleu!"  too. 
''  Diable !  she  mustn't  hear  that.  Fran9ois,  put  that  bird  out  of  the  way. 
He  makes  such  a  confounded  row." 

The  parrot,  fond  of  him,  as  all  things  were  that  knew  him,  sidled  up, 
arching  its  neck,  and  repeating  what  De  Concressault  had  taught  it:  "  Fi 
done,  Ernest !    Tu  es  volage !    Tu  ne  m'aimes  plus !    Tu  aimes  Pauline!" 

<*  Devil  take  the  bird  !*'  thought  its  master ;  '^  even  he'll  be  witness 
against  me."  And  as  he  went  down  stairs  to  his  cab,  a  chorus  of  birds 
shouting  '^  Tu  aimes  Pauline !"  followed  him,  and  while  he  laughed,  he 
nghed  to  think  that  even  these  unconscious  things  could  tell  her  how 
little  his  love  was  worth.  He  forgot  all  but  his  love,  however,  when  he 
leaned  over  her  chair  in  the  Gait^,  and  saw  that,  strenuously  as  De  Con^ 
cressault  and  De  Kerroualle  sought  to  distract  her  attention,  and  many  as 
were  the  lorgnons  levelled  at  the  chevelure  dor^e^  all  her  thoughts  and 
smiles  were  given  to  him. 

Ernest  had  never,  even  in  his  careless  boyhood,  felt  so  happy  as  he  did 
that  night  as  he  handed  her  into  Gordon's  carriage,  and  drove  to  the  Chaussee 
d'Antin;  and  though  Gordon  sat  there  heavy  and  solemn,  looming  like  an 
iceberg  on  Ernest's  golden  future,  Vaughan  forgot  him  utterly,  and  only 
looked  at  the  sunshine  beaming  on  him  from  radiant  eyes  that,  sceptic 
in  her  sex  as  he  was  from  experience,  he  felt  would  always  be  true  to  him. 
The  carriage  stopped  at  No.  10,  Rue  des  Mauvais  Sujets.  He  had  given 
her  one  or  two  dinners  with  the  Sennecterre,  the  De  Salvador,  and  other 
fine  ladies — ^grand  affairs  at  the  Freres  Proven9aux  that  would  have 
satisfied  Brillat-Savarin — but  she  had  never  been  to  his  rooms  before,  and 
she  smiled  joyously  in  his  face  as  he  lifted  her  out — the  smile  that  had 
first  charmed  him  at  the  FraD9ai8.  He  gave  her  his  arm,  and  led  her 
across  the  salle,  bending  his  head  down  to  whisper  a  welcome.  Gordon 
and  Selina  and  several  men  foUowed.  Selina  felt  that  it  was  perdition  to 
enter  the  LiorCs  den,  but  a  fat  old  vicomte,  on  whom  she'd  fixed  her  eye, 
was  going,  and  the  "  femmes  de  trente  ans  "  that  Balzac  champions  nsk 
their  souls  rather  than  risk  their  chances  when  the  day  is  far  spent,  and 
good  offers  grow  rare. 
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'  tlraeit'is  Abysdnian,  A  mute,  subordinate  to  ttiat  grand' gehtleman  ]tf. 
Francois,  ushered  them  up  the  stairs,  making  furtive  signs  to  his  master, 
which  Yaughan  was  much  too  absorbed  to  notice.  Francois,  in  all  hifl 
glory,  flung  open  the  door  of  the  salon.  In  the  salon  a  sight  met  EmestTs 
eyes  which  froze  his  blood  more  than  if  all  the  dead  had  arisen  out  of 
tneir  grares  on  the  slopes  of  P^re  la  Chaise. 

The  myriad  of  wax-lights  shone  on  the  rooms,  fragrant  with  the 
perfume  of  the  exotics,  gleamed  on  the  supper-table,  gorgeous  with  its 
gold  plate  and  its  flowers,  lighted  up  the  aviary  with  its  brilliant  hues  of 
plumage,  and  showed  to  full  perfection  the  snowy  shoulders,  raven  hair, 
and  rose-hued  dress  of  a  woman  lying  back  in  a  fauteuil,  laughing,  as 
De  ChefTontaine,  a  man  but  slightly  known  to  Ernest,  leaned  over  her, 
fanning  her.  On  a  sofa  in  an  alcove  reclined  another  girl,  young,  fur, 
and  pretty,  the  amber  mouthpiece  of  a  hookah  between  her  lips,  and  a 
couple  of  young  fellows  at  her  feet. 

The  brunette  wasj  Bluette,  who  played  the  soubrette  rdles  at  the 
Odeon;  the  blonde  was  Celine  Gamelle,  the  new  premiere  danseuse. 
Bluette  rose  from  the  depths  of  her  amber  satin  fauteuil,  with  her  little 
pHiUant  eyes  laughing,  and  her  small,  plump  hands  stretched  out  in 
gesticulation.  '^Mechant!  Comme  tu  es  tard,  Ernest.  Nous  avons 
£t^  ici  si  longtemps — dix  minutes  au  moins !  And  dis  is  you  leetler  new 
Ingleesh  fnend.     How  you  do,  my  dear  ?" 

Kina,  white  as  death,  shrank  from  her,  clinging  with  both  hands  to 
Ernest's  arms.  As  pale  as  she,  Yaughan  stood  staring  at  the  actress,  his 
lips  pressed  convulsively  together,  the  veins  standing  out  on  his  broad, 
high  forehead.  The  bold  Lion  hunted  into  his  lair,  for  once  lost  all  power, 
all  strength. 

Gordon  looked  over  Nina's  shoulder  into  the  room.  He  recognised 
the  women  at  a  glance,  and,  with  his  heavy  brow  dark  as  night,  he  glared 
on  Ernest  in  a  silence  more  ominous  than  words  or  oaths,  and  snatching 
Nina's  arm  from  his,  he  drew  her  hand  within  his  own,  and  dragged  her 
from  the  room. 

Ernest  sprang  after  him.  ''  Good  God !  you  do  not  suppose  me  capable 
of  this.     Stay  one  instant.     Hear  me " 

'<  Let  us  pass,  sir,"  thundered  Gordon,  '^  or  by  Heaven  this  insult  shall 
not  go  unavenged." 

"  Nina,  Nina !"  cried  Ernest,  passionately,  "  do  you  at  least  listen ! — ^you 
at  least  will  not  condemn " 

Nina  wrenched  her  hands  from  her  father,  and  turned  to  him,  a  passion 
of  tears  falling  down  her  face.     "  No,  no  !  have  I  not  promised  you  ?" 

With  a  violent  oath  Gordon  carried  her  to  her  carriage.  It  drove 
away,  and  Ernest,  his  lips  set,  his  face  white,  and  a  fierce  glare  in  his 
dark  eyes  that  made  Bluette  and  Celine  tremble,  entered  his  salons  a 
second  time,  so  bitter  an  anguish,  so  deadly  a  wrath  marked  in  his  ex- 
pressive countenance,  that  even  the  Frenchmen  hushed  their  jests,  and 
the  women  shrank  away,  awed  at  a  depth  of  feeling  they  could  not  fathom 
or  brave. 

The  fierce  anathemas  of  Gordon,  the  *'  Christian"  lamentations  of 
JSusebius,  the  sneers  of  Selina,  the  triumphs  of  Augusta,  all  these  vials 
ef  wrath  were  poured  forth  on  Ernest,  in  poor  little  Nina's  ears,  the  whole 
of  the  next  day.  She  had  but  one  voice  among  many  to  raise  in  his 
defence,  and  she  had  no  armour  but  her  faith  in  him.     Gordon  vowed 
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witb  the  same  Inreadi  that  she  should  neyer  see  Yaughan  a^in,  and  that 
she  should  engage  herself  to  Ruskinstone  fordiwith.  Eusehkifl  poured- 
m  at  one  ear  his  mild  milk-and-water  attachment,  and,  in  the  other,  de« 
tails  of  Ernest's  scene  in  the  hondoir  with  Madame  de  Melusine,  or,  at 
least,  what  he  had  seen  of  it,  i.  e,  her  parting  caress.  Selina  rang  the 
changes  on  her  immodesty  in  loving  a  man  who  had  never  proposed  to 
her ;  and  Augusta  drew  lively  pictures  of  the  eternal  fires  which  were 
already  heing  kept  up  below,  ready  for  the  IaovCs  reception.  Against 
all  these  furious  natteries  Nina  stood  firm.  All  their  sneers  and  argu- 
ments could  not  skake  her  belief,  all  her  father's  commands — and,  when 
he  was  roused,  the  old  banker  was  very  fierce — could  not  move  her  to 
promise  not  to  see  Ernest  again,  or  alter  her  firm  repudiation  of  the 
warden's  proposals.  The  thunder  rolled,  the  lightning  flamed,  the 
winds  screamed,  all  to  no  purpose,  the  little  reed  that  one  might  have 
fancied  would  break,  stood  steady. 

The  day  passed,  and  the  next  passed,  and  there  were  no  tidings  of 
Ernest.  Nina's  little  loyal  heart,  despite  its  unhesitating  faith,  began 
to  tremble  lest  it  should  have  wrecked  itself :  but  then,  she  thought  of 
his  eyes,  and  she  felt  that  all  the  world  would  never  make  her  mistrust 
him. 

On  the  surlendemain  the  De  Melusine  called.  Crordon  and  Ensebins 
were  out,  and  Nina  wished  her  to  be  shown  up.  Ill  as  the  g^rl  felt,  she 
rose  haughtily  and  self-possessed  to  greet  madame,  as,  announced  by  her 
tall  chasseur,  with  his  green  plume,  the  widow  glided  into  the  room. 

Pauline  kissed  her  lightly  (there  are  no  end  of  Judases  among  tin 
dear  sex),  and,  though  someUiing  in  Nina's  eyes  startled  her,  sat  down  be- 
side her,  and  began  to  talk  most  kindly,  most  sympathisingly.  She  was 
chagrinee,  d4solee,  that  her  chere  Nina  should  have  been  so  insulted ; 
every  one  knew  M.  Yaughan  was  quite  enieti  with  that  little,  horrid, 
coarse  thing,  Bluette ;  but  it  was  cei*tainly  very  shocking ;  men  were 
such  demons.  The  affair  was  already  repandue  in  Paris ;  everybody  was 
talking  of  it.  Ernest  was  unfortunately  so  well  known ;  he  could  not 
be  in  his  senses ;  she  almost  wished  he  was  mad,  it  would  be  the  ooly 
excuse  for  him  ;  wild  as  he  was,  she  should  scarcely  have  thought,  &c. 
&c.  8cc.  **  Ah !  ch^re  en&nt,"  madame  went  on  at  the  finish,  ^  you  do 
not  know  these  men — I  do.  I  fear  you  have  been  dazzled  oy  this 
naughty  fellow ;  he  is  very  attractive,  certainly :  if  so,  though  it  will  be 
a  sharp  pang,  it  will  be  better  to  know  his  real  character  at  once.  Yoyes 
done !  he  has  been  persuading  you  that  you  were  all  the  world  to  hun, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  been  trying  to  make  me  beliere  the 
same.     See,  only  two  days  ago  he  sent  me  this." 

She  held  out  a  miniature.  Nina,  who  hitherto  had  listened  in  haughty 
silence,  gave  a  sharp  cry  of  pain,  as  she  saw  Yaughan's  graceful  figme^ 
stately  head,  and  statue-like  features.  But,  before  the  widow  could  pursue 
her  advantage,  Nina  rallied,  threw  back  her  head,  and  said,  her  soft  1^ 
set  sternly : 

"  If  you  repulsed  his  love,  why  was  he  obliged  to  repulse  yours  ? 
Why  did  you  tell  him  on  Saturday  night  that  *  you  had  loved  him  more 
liian  he  would  ever  know  now  ?' " 

The  shot  Eusebius  had  unconsciously  provided,  struck  home.  Madame 
was  baffled.  Her  eyes  sank  under  Nina's,  and  she  c<doured  thnnigh  her 
rouge. 
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<*  Yoa  hare  played  two  rdlea,  madame/'  said  Nina,  rising^,  ''  and  not 
plftTed  them  with  your  usual  skill.  Exeuse  vay  English  ill-breeding,  if 
I  ask  you  to  do  me  the  fayour  of  ending  this  comedy." 

'*  Certsdnly,  mademoiselle,  if  it  is  your  wish,"  answered  the  widow, 
now  smiling  blandly.  '<  If  it  please  you  to  be  blind,  I  have  no  desire  to 
remove  the  bandage  from  your  eyes.  Seulement,  je  yous  prie  de  raie 
paidonner  mon  indiscretion,  et  j'ai  Fhonneur,  mademoiselle,  de  yons  dire 
adieu!" 

With  the  lowest  of  reverences  madame  glided  from  the  room,  and,  as 
the  door  dosed,  Nina  bowed  her  head  on  the  miniature  left  behind  in  the 
deroui€y  and  burst  into  tears. 

Scarcely  had  la  Melusine's  barouche  rolled  away,  when  another  visitor 
was  shown  in,  and  Nina,  brushing  the  tears  from  her  cheeks,  looked  up 
hurriedly,  and  saw  a  small  woman,  finely  dressed,  with  a  Shetland  veil 
on,  through  which  her  small  black  eyes  roved  listlessly. 

**  Mademoiselle,"  she  said,  in  very  quick  but  very  bad  English,  ^'  I 
is  come  to  warn  you  against  dat  ver  wrong  man,  Mr.  Vaughan.  I  have 
like  him,  helas!  I  have  like  him  too  vel,  but  I  do  not  vish  you  to  suffer  too." 

Nina  knew  the  voice  in  a  moment,  and  rose  like  a  little  empress, 
though  she  was  flushed  and  trembling.  '*  I  wish  to  hear  nothing  of  Mr. 
Yaughan.  If  this  is  the  sole  purport  of  your  visit,  I  shall  be  obliged  l^ 
your  leaving  me," 

*^  But,  mademoiselle— —" 

"  I  have  told  you  I  wish  to  hear  nothing,'*  interposed  Nina,  quietly. 

'^  Ver  veil,  ma'amselle ;  den  read  dat.     It  is  a  copy,  and  I  got  de 

She  laid  a  letter  on  the  sofa  beside  Nina.  Two  minutes  after,  Bluette 
jcuned  her  friend  Celine  Gamelle  in  a  fiacre,  and  laughed  heartily,  clap- 
ping her  little  plump  hands.  "  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  Celine,  comme  elle  est 
fiere,  la  petite !  Je  ne  lui  ai  pas  dit  un  seul  mot — elle  m'a  arret^e  si 
viie,  si  vite !     Mais  la  lettre  fera  notre  affaire  n'esi-ce  pas  ?     Qui,  oui !" 

The  letter  unfdded  in  Nina's  hand.  It  was  a  promise  of  marriage 
from  Ernest  Vaughan  to  Bluette  Lenudre.  Voiceless  and  tearless,  Nina 
sat  gazing  on  the  paper :  first  she  rose,  gasping  for  breath ;  then  she 
threw  henelf  down,  sobbing  convulsively,  till  she  heard  a  step,  caught 
vp  the  miniature  and  letter,  dreading  to  see  her  father,  and,  instead,  saw 
Ernest,  pale,  worn,  deep  lines  round  his  mouth  and  eyes,  standing  in  the 
doorway.  Involuntarily  she  sprang  towards  him.  Ernest  pressed  her 
to  his  heart,  and  his  hot  tears  fell  on  the  chevelure  doree,  as  he  bent 
over  her,  murmuring,  "  You  have  not  deserted  me.  God  bless  you  for 
your  noble  faith."  At  last  he  put  her  gently  from  him,  and,  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece,  said,  with  an  e£Fbrt,  between  his  teeth,  ^*  Nina, 
I  came  to  bid  you  farewell,  and  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  the  wrong 
I  have  done  you." 

Nina  caught  hold  of  him,  much  as  Malibran  seized  hold  iA  Ehrina: 
''  Leave  me !  leave  me !     No,  no ;  you  cannot  mean  it  1" 

'^  I  have  no  strength  for  it  now  I  see  you,'*  said  Ernest,  looking  down 
into  her  eyes;  and  the  bold,  reckless  Lion  shivered  under  the  clinging 
dasp  of  her  little  hands.  "  I  need  not  say  I  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
inaait  you  received  the  other  night.  Pauline  de  M^usine  was  ^e  agent, 
women  willing  to  injure  me  the  actors  in  it.  But  there  is  still  nrach 
for  you  to  forgive.    Tell  me,  at  once,  what  have  you  heard  of  ma?" 
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She  iilently  put  tlieniinialiife  mnd  letter  in  his  hand/  'The'Uood 
nuhed  to  hb  reity  temf^es,  and,  sinking  his  head  on  his  arms,  hia  chest 
rose  and  fell  widi  uncoairolhihle  sobs.  AH  the  pent-up  feelings  of  his 
vehement  and  affectionate  nature  poured  out  at  last. 

'<  And  you  have  not  oondemned  me  even  on  these  P"  he  said  at  length, 
in  a  hoarse  whisper* 

*^  Did  I  not  promise  ?^  she  murmured. 

"  But  if  I  told  jou  they  were  true  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  through  her  tears,  and  put  her  hand  in  his.  "  Tell 
me  nothing  of  your  past;  it  can  make  no  difference  to  my  love.  Let  the 
world  judge  you  as  it  may,  it  cannot  alter  me.'' 

Ernest  strained  her  to  him,  kissing  her  wildly.  "  God  bless  you  for 
your  trust  I  would  to  God  I  were  more  worthy  of  it !  I  have  nothing  to 
give  you  but  a  love  such  as  I  have  never  before  known;  but  most  would 
tell  you  all  my  love  is  worthless,  and  my  life  has  been  one  of  reckless 
dissipation  and  of  darker  errors  still,  until  you  awoke  me  to  a  deeper 
love — to  thoughts  and  aspirations  that  I  thought  had  died  oat  for  ever. 
Painful  as  it  is  to  confess       ■ " 

'^  Hush  I"  interrupted  Nina,  gently.  <'  Confess  nothing;  with  your 
past  life  I  can  have  nothing  to  do,  and  I  wish  never  to  hear  anything 
that  it  gives  you  pain  to  tell.  You  say  that  you  love  me  now,  and  will 
never  love  another — that  is  enough  for  me !'' 

Ernest  kissed  the  flushed  cheeks  and  eloquent  lips,  and  thanked  her 
with  all  the  fiery  passion  that  was  in  him ;  and  his  heart  throbbed 
fiercely  as  he  put  her  promise  to  the  test. 

"  No,  my  darling !  Priceless  as  your  love  is  to  me,  I  will  not  bay  it 
by  concealment.  I  will  not  sully  your  ears  with  the  details  of  my  lifB* 
God  forbid  I  should !  but  it  is  only  due  to  you  to  know  that  I  did  give 
both  these  women  the  love-tokens  they  brought  you.  Love !  It  is 
desecration  of  the  name,  but  I  knew  none  better  then !  Three  years  ago, 
Bluette  Lemaire  first  appeared  at  the  Od^on.  She  is  illiterate,  coarse^ 
heartless,  but  she  was  handsome,  and  she  drew  me  to  the  coulisses.  I 
was  infatuated  with  her,  though  her  ignorance  and  vulgarity  constantly 
grated  against  all  ray  tastes.  One  night  at  her  petit  souper  I  drauc 
more  Sillery  than  was  wise.  I  have  a  stronger  head  than  most  men : 
perhaps  there  was  some  other  stimulant  in  it ;  at  any  rate,  she  who  was 
then  poor,  and  is  always  avaricious,  got  from  me  a  promise  to  marry  her, 
or  to  pay  twenty  thousand  francs.  Three  months  after  I  gave  it  I  cased 
no  more  for  her  than  for  my  old  glove.  France  is  too  wise  to  have 
Breach  of  Promise  cases,  and  give  money  to  coarse  and  vengeful  women 
for  their  pretended  broken  hearts;  but  I  had  no  incentive  to  create  a 
scene  by  breaking  with  her,  and  so  she  kept  the  promise  in  her  hands. 
What  Pauline  de  M^lusine  is,  you  can  judge.  Twelve  months  ago  I  met 
her  at  Vichy ;  the  love  she  gave  me,  and  the  love  I  vowed  her,  were  of 
equal  value — the  love  of  Paris  boudoirs.  That  I  sent  her  that  picture 
only  two  days  ago,  is,  of  course,  false.  On  my  word,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
since  the  moment  I  felt  your  influence  upon  me  I  have  shunned  her. 
Now,  my  own  love,  you  know  the  truth.  Will  you  send  me  from  you, 
or  will  you  still  love  and  still  forgive  ?" 

In  an  agony  of  suspense  he  bent  his  head  to  listen  for  her  answer. 
Tears  rained  down  her  cheeks  as  she  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
whispered: 
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**  Wbv-  ask  ?  Aie  you  not  dl  the  world  to  me?  *I  shoidd  lov^you 
littie  if  1  ooademned  you  for  any  errors  of  your  past*  I  knoir  your  warm 
and-  noble  heart,  and  I  trust  to  it  without  a  fear.  There  is  no  doubt 
between  us  now  !*' 

Oh,  my  prudent  and  conventional  young  ladies,  standing  ready  to 
accuse  my  poor  little  Nina,  are  you  any  wiser  in  your  generation  ?  You 
who  have  had  all  nature  taken  out  of  you  by  "  finishing,"  whose  heads 
are  crammed  with  "  society's"  laws,  and  whose  affections  av  measured 
out  by  rule,  who  would  have  been  cold,  and  dignified,  and  read  £mest  a 
severe  lesson,  and  sent  him  back  hopeless  and  hardened  to  go  ton  times 
worse  than  he  had  gone  before— believe  me,  that  impulse  points  truer 
than  **  the  world,"  and  that  the  dictates  of  the  heart  are  better  than  the 
regulations  of  society.  Take  my  word  for  it,  that  love  will  do  more  for 
a  man  than  lectures;  and  faith  in  him  be  more  likely  to  keep  him 
straight  than  all  your  moralising ;  and  before  you  judge  him  severely  for 
having  drunk  a  little  too  deep  of  the  Sillexy  of  life,  remember  that  his 
tempta^ns  are  not  your  temptations,  nor  his  ways  your  ways,  and  be 
gentle  to  dangers  which  society  and  custom  keep  out  of  your  own  path. 
The  stem  thorn  crowns  you  offer  to  us  when  we  are  inclined  to  ask  your 
absolution,  are  not  the  right  means  to  win  us  horn  the  rose  wreatns  of 
our  baochanalia. 

Nina,  as  you  see,  loved  her  Lion  too  well  to  remember  dignity,  or  take 
her  stand  on  principle  ;  and  gallantly  did  the  young  lady  stand  the  bom- 
bardment from  all  sides  that  sought  to  break  her  resolutions  and  crush 
her  **  misplaced  affections."  Gordon  chanced  to  come  in  that  day  and 
light  upon  Ernest,  and  the  fury  into  which  he  worked  himself  ill 
beseemed  so  respectable  a  pharisee.  Vaughan  kept  tranquilly  haughty, 
and  told  the  banker,  calmly,  that  he  **  thanked  God  he  had  his  daughters 
love,  and  his  money  he  would  never  have  stooped  to  accept."  Gordon 
forbade  him  the  house,  and  carried  Nina  back  to  England ;  but  before 
she  went  they  had  a  parting  interview,  in  which  Ernest  offered  to  leave 
her  free.  But  such  freedom  would  have  been  worse  than  death  to  Nina, 
and,  before  they  separated,  she  told  him  that  in  three  months  more  she 
should  be  of  age,  and  then,  come  what  might,  she  would  be  his  if  he 
would  take  her  without  wealth.  Take  her  he  would  have  done  from  the 
arms  of  Satanus  himself,  but  to  disentangle  himself  from  all  his  diffi- 
culties  was  a  task  that  beat  the  Augean  stables  hollow.  The  three 
months  of  hb  probation  he  worked  haid ;  he  sold  off  all  his  pictures,  his 
stud,  and  his  meubles ;  he  sold,  what  cost  him  a  more  bitter  pang,  his 
encumbered  estotes  in  Surrey ;  he  paid  off  all  his  debts,  Bluette's  twenty 
thousand  francs  included ;  and  shaking  himself  free  of  the  accumulated 
embarrassments  of  fifteen  years,  he  crossed  the  water  to  claim  his  last 
love.  No  poor  little  Huguenot  was  ever  persecuted  for  her  futh  more 
than  poor  little  Nina  for  her  engagement.  Every  relative  she  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  write  admonitory  letters,  plentifully  interspersed 
with  texts.  Eusebius  and  his  4000/.  a  year,  and  his  perspective  bishopric, 
were  held  up  before  her  from  morning  to  night ;  the  banker,  whose  de« 
ception  in  the  Melusine  had  turned  him  into  sharper  vinegar  than  before, 
told  her  with  chill  stoicism  that  she  must  of  course  choose  her  own  path 
in  life,  but  that  if  that  path  led  her  into  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  she  need 
never  ezpeot  a  sou  from  him,  for  all  his  property  would  be  divided  be* 
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tween  her  two  Itfotliefs.     Bot  Nina  was  neither  to  be  frightened  nor 
bribed.     She  kept  true  to  her  lover,  and  disinherited  hefseH. 

Tbej  were  married  a  week  or  two  after  Nina's  minority ;  and  Grordon 
knew  it,  though  he  could  not  prevent  it.  They  did  not  miss  the  shsetiee 
of  bridesmaidB,  bishop,'  d^je^ner,  and  the  mual  fiufaioBahle  crowd.  It 
was  a  marriage  of  the  heart,  you  see,  and  did  not  want  the  tn^pinge  vnidi 
which  they  g^ld  that  bitter  pill  so  often  swallowed  now-a-days — a  *^  ma* 
riage  de  convenanee.''  Nina,  as  she  saw  further  still  into  the  vreakh  of 
deep  feeling  and  strong  afiPection  which,  at  her  touch,  she  had  awi4ce  in 
his  heart,  ^It  that  money,  and  friends,  and  the  world's  smile  were  well 
k»t  since  she  had  won  him.  And  Ernest — Ernest's  sacrifice  was  greater ; 
for  it  is  not  a  little  thing,  young  ladies,  for  a  roan  to  give  up  his  aocos- 
tomed  freedom,  and  luxuries,  and  careless  rie  de  gar9on,  and  to  have  to 
diink  and  workfor another,  even  though  dearer  than  himself.  But  he  bad 
long  sinoe  seen  so  much  of  life,  had  exhausted  all  its  pleasures  so  rapidly» 
Aat  they  had  palled  upon  him,  and  for  some  time  he  had  vaguely  wanted 
something  of  deeper  interest,  of  warmer  sympathy.  Unknown  to  himself 
be  had  felt  the  <'  besoin  d'etre  aimd" — a  want  the  trash  ofiered  him  by 
the  women  of  his  acquaintance  could  never  satisfy — and  his  warn,  pas- 
sionate nature  found  rest  in  a  love  which,  though  the  strongest  of  hitf 
life,  was  still  returned  to  him  fourfold. 

After  some  months  of  delicious  ybr  niente  in  the  south  of  Fisnoe,  they 
eame  back  to  Paris.  Though  anything  but  rich,  he  was  not  abaohitrij 
poor,  after  he  had  paid  his  debts,  and  the  necessity  to  exertion  rousing 
Jbis  dormant  talents,  ^e  Lion  turned  litterateur.  He  was  too  popular 
with  men  to  be  dropped  because  he  had  sold  his  stud  or  given  up  his  petita 
soQpers.  The  romance  of  their  story  charmed  the  Parisians,  and,  thoogh 
(behind  his  back)  they  sometimes  jested  about  the  **  Lion  amoureux,'* 
there  were  not  a  few  who  envied  him  his  young  love,  and  the  anashhie 
that  shone  round  them  in  his  inexpensive  appartement  garni. 

Ernest  was  singularly  happy — and  suddenly  he  became  the  star  of  dbe 
literary,  ps  he  had  been  of  the  fashionable,  world.  His  mots  were  re- 
peated, his  vaudevilles  applauded,  his  fenilletons  adored.  The  wofU 
smiled  on  Nina  and  her  Lion;  it  made  little  difference  to  them — they  had 
been  as  contented  when  it  frowned. 

But  it  made  a  good  deal  of  difference  across  the  ChanneL  Gordon 
began  to  repent.  Ernest's  family  was  high,  his  Austrian  connexiaiis 
Tery  aristocratic ;  there  would  be  some^ng*  after  all  in  belongping'  to  a 
man  so  well  known.  (Be  successful,  ami  lecteur,  and  all  your  Briatma 
will  love  you.)  Besides,  he  had  found  out  that  it  is  no  use  to  put  your 
fidth  in  princes,  or  clergymen.  Eusebius  had  treated  him  very  hadly 
when  he  found  he  could  not  get  Nina  and  her  money,  and  spoke  against 
the  poor  banker  everywhere,  calling  him,  with  tender  pastoral  regret^  a 
*^  worldly  Egyptian,"  a  "Diyes,"  a  *' whitened  sepidchie,"  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

Probably,  too,  stoic  thoogh  he  was,  he  missed  the  cheveluBodMfc; 
at  any  rate,  he  wrote  to  her  stiffly,  but  kindly,  and  setded  two  thoovad 
a  year  upon  her.  Yaug^an  was  very  willing  she  should  be  friends  wiftii 
hit  father,  bat  nothing^  would  make  him  draw  a  sou  of  the  moncj.  So 
Nina — the  only  sly  ^ing  she  ever  did  in  her  life— ^after  a  while  oea* 
trired  to  bay  back  the  Surrey  estete,  and  gave  it  to  him,  with  no  end  of 
prayers  and  caresses,  on  the  Jour  de  I'An. 
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^  And  yoa  do  not  regret,  my  darling,"  smiled  Ernest,  alitor  wisbing 
her  the  new  yearns  wishes,  '^  having  forgiven  me  for  onoe  drinking  too 
mneh  SiUery,  and  all  A»  other  naughty  tilings  of  my  vie  de  gKtqoa?** 

'*  Aegret  T  intermpted  ^Nina,  vehemently — '^  regret  that  I  have  won 
yoor  lore,  Hve  yonr  life,  share  your  cares  and  joys— regret  that  my 
eoastenoe  is  one  long  day  of  sunshine  ?  Oh,  why  ask  I  yeo  know  I 
can  ne^sv  repay  yon  for  the  happiness  of  my  life." 

^  Bather  can  I  never  repay  you,"  said  Yaoghan,  looking  down  into  her 
eves,  **  fer  the  feith  that  made  you  brave  calumny  and  opposition,  and 
oung  to  my  side  despite  all.  I  was  heart-sick  of  the  world,  and  you 
called  me  back  to  life.  I  was  weary  of  the  fools  who  mi^udged  me,  and 
I  let  them  think  me  what  they  might.  You  loved  me — you  believed  in 
me— you  aroused  me  to  warmer  existence,  for  I  tried  to  emulate  the 
ideal  you  had  formed  of  me— the  ideal  which  I  felt  was  what  my  better 
nature  might  still  become.  It  is  the  love  that  trusts  a  man,  Nina,  that 
does  him  good;  the  love  that  does  not  shrink  from  him  because  it  disco- 
vers him  to  be  but  a  mortal  stiU,  with  passions  and  errors  like  the  rest.** 

**'  Ah,  how  happy  you  make  me  T'  cried  Nina.  '^  I  should  have  been 
little  worthy  of  your  love  if  I  had  suffered  slander  to  warp  me  against  yon, 
or  if  any  xevelations  you  cared  enough  for  me,  to  make  of  your  past  life^ 
had  parted  us: 

Love  is  not  love 

That  alters  where  it  alteration  jBnds, 

Or  bends  wkh  the  remover  to  remove. 

There,  moiaieur !"  she  said,  throwing  her  arms  round  him  with  a  laugh, 
while  happy  tears  stood  in  her  eyes — *^  there  is  a  g^nd  quotation  for  yon* 
Mind  and  take  eare,  Ernest,  that  you  never  realise  the  Ruskinstone  pre- 
dwtions,  and  make  me  repent  having  caught  and  caged  such  a  terrible 
thii^  as  a  hunted  Pabis  Lion  !" 
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COL  D'EEIN. 

BT  CAPTAIN  J.  W.  CLAYTON. 

AmiR  a  seven  hours'  walk  feom  Sion  to  Evolena,  we  retired  to  seek 
oar  zest  at  the  good  little  chftlet  inn  of  La  Dent  Blanche  (so  named 
from  the  neighbouring  snowy  mountain  peak,  which  overhangs  the 
valkety).  We  sought  our  beds  at  7.30  p.m.,  having  to  be  called  at 
midnight  to  commence  the  following  day's  journey. 

To  have  slept  at  all  would  have  been  miraculous,  as  our  rooms  enjoyed 
a  oentnd  situation  in  the  establishment ;  and  it  so  happened  that  midev^ 
naadi  us  was  the  safle-^manger,  transformed  on  that  particular  evenii^, 
as  it  would  seem,  into  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  rites  of  Comus  and 
Bacchus,  and  these  joint  observances  folly  verified  an  American  gentl*- 
man's  remark  upon  that  occasion,  <^  that  they  considerably  chawed  up  onr 
own  particular  friend  Morpheus."     Our  chance  of  repose,  during  the 
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few  boars  Allowed  xa,  was  rendered  more  uncertain  by  a  Bystem  of  per- 

Setaal  moanings  and  groanings,  quite  dock-like  in  tbeir  regularity,  in- 
icative  of  depth  of  dumber  and  weight  of  supper,  issuing  from  the 
chamber  on  our  right ;  whilst,  as  a  crowning  summit  to  our  discontent,  a 
meditatiye  and  ambulatory  gentleman,  duly  equipped  in  thick  mountain 
boots,  seemed  to  be  employing  his  evening  hours  most  conveniently  to 
himself,  in  rehearsing  the  walking  part  of  the  ghost  in  ''  Don  Griovanni" 
in  the  apartment  immediately  over  our  heads.  However,  at  1 1.30  that 
night  we  were  up  and  ready,  enjoying  quite  a  new  and  refreshing  phase 
of  existence  in  ^'  breakfasting  at  midnight"  The  three  guides  then  as- 
sembled, the  bill  was  paid,  and  the  landlady  (an  elongated  rotundity 
of  good,  firm,  wholesome,  rosy  flesh)  kissed  all  round — a  curious  tra- 
dition of  the  wilder  Alpine  districts — we  took  up  our  Alpenstocks  and  so 
started,  midst  the  prayers  of  the  peasants  for  our  safety  from  the  avalanche 
and  the  dangers  of  the  glacier. 

The  road  from  Evolena,  for  the  first  two  hours  after  leaving  the  floor 
of  the  valley,  skirted  the  sides  of  a  wild,  deep,  and  rocky  gorge,  whose  dark 
and  gloomy  grandeur  looming  awful  and  shadowy  'neath  the  fitful  gleams 
of  moonlight  breaking  through  the  sweeping  clouds,  whilst  from  out  the 
black  recesses  of  the  wide  Alpine  forests,  with  their  mournful  heads  nodding 
like  funereal  plumes  in  the  night  breeze,  burst  a  hundred  bright  and  silver 
torrents,  bounding  madly  from  crag  to  crag,  till  they  rushed  into  the 
roaring  stream  below.  The  path,  as  we  advanced,  became  narrower, 
broken,  stony,  and  in  parts  almost  obliterated,  and  slowly  we  wended  our 
way,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  the  tremendous  glaaer,  which  poured 
down  its  frozen  waves  into  the  end  of  the  valley ;  higher  and  higher  we 
ascended,  till  we  at  length  looked  down  from  a  lofty  precipice,  the  rolling 
moon  and  the  quiet  stars  above,  and  the  cold  dead  mass  of  the  glader, 
sleeping  in  its  spectral  light  far,  far  below,  whilst  all  around,  soaring  lugh 
into  the  skies,  a  hundred  gigantic  peaks  and  lessening  mountain  chains 
tossed  about  as  with  a  giant  hand,  and,  broken  into  awful  and  chaotic 
confusion,  rose  jagged  and  sharp  against  the  mournful  light  of  the  night 
heavens,  grandly  shrouded  in  the  snows  that  have  never  melted  since  the 
morning  of  creation. 

After  four  hours'  walking  from  Evolena,  we  reached  the  few  rude  piles 
of  stones  called  the  Chilets  of  AbricoUa,  perched  on  the  extreme  verge 
of  a  precipice  rearing  abruptly  over  the  rising  mists  and  icy  mass  beneath. 
When  one  of  the  glides  had  shouted,  a  creature,  intended  to  be  human, 
covered  with  rags  and  filth,  crawled  head-foremost  out  of  his  den,  and  we 
were  then  soon  sitting  collected  around  a  heap  of  burning  sticks  in  the 
interior  of  his  cabin  and  devouring  some  black  bread  and  unknown  flesh 
which  had  been  brought  up  for  our  support.  The  rough  figures,  in 
mountaineers'  costume,  grouped  carelessly  around  the  blaze,  the  wild, 
dilapidated  hut  lighted  up  by  the  fitful  glare  or  darkened  into  deep 
shadows,  rendered  the  scene  highly  picturesque.  We  had  remained  thus 
more  than  half  an  hour,  and  the  night  was  on  the  wane;  therefore,  upon 
our  emerging  from  the  ch&let,  the  scene  was  of  unexampled  splendour. 
One  far  stupendous  circle  of  towering  peaks  and  dark  gigantic  rocks, 
masses  of  pale  ice  and  dreary  fields  of  eternal  snow,  surrounded  us  on  all 
sides,  walling  up  the  heavens;  their  roueh  heads  and  long  gigantic 
outlines  wildly  hurled  into  the  free,  cold  air,  and  standing  shaiply  and 
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boIdly^o«t  amidst  that  flood  of  qtxLet  and  tender  Ught  which  waathea 
bathing  the  eastern  horizon — that  softly  breathing  lights  the  contest 
between  the  first  glimmering  of  the  dawn  and  the  slowly  retiring 
shades  of  the  trailing  night  as  it  dies  on  the  morning's  breast.  In  a  few 
more  minutes  the  rose  tints  streamed  up  trembling  from  the  huge  horizon, 
and  then  a  flood  of  blazing  glory  burst  &om  all  the  skies. 

Again  onwards.  And  now  the  path  gradually  ascended  along  the 
mountain-side,  and  in  an  hour  we  reached  the  glacier,  which  was  then  a 
dazzling  sheet  of  snow,  hard  frozen,  and  sufficiently  inclined  at  an  angle 
to  necessitate  great  care  and  attention  in  traversing  it.  On  we  floundered, 
sprawling,  skating,  laughing,  tumbling,  now  springing  oyer  a  yawniijg 
abyss  in  the  ice,  then,  as  hand-in-hand  sometimes  with  a  guide,  the  four 
legs  suddenly  disappearing  up  to  the  knees  in  a  crevase  covered  over  with 
a  treacherous  coating  of  suow,  too  hard  ^zen  at  the  moment  to  admit 
the  bodies  further  into  its  depths;  whilst  the  individuals  themselves 
simultaneously  and  sharply  assumed  a  sitting  posture,  at  once  magical  to 
the  lookers-on  and  startling  to  the  sitters. 

Higher  and  higher  I  plains  upon  plains  of  boundless  snows  broke  upon 
our  wearied  glance  as  we  still  toiled  on,  the  then  hot  blazing  sun  render* 
ing  the  white  shining  glare  for  miles  around  us  almost  intolerable,  not 
a  footstep,  as  the  snow  melted,  certain,  and  the  torment  of  extreme  thirst 
attacking  us.  With  the  excitement  of  that  scene  of  utter  desolation  and 
dumbest  silence — the  summit  of  the  Col  at  last  rising  into  view  far  in 
our  front  and  gladdening  us — we  still  toiled  on,  with  the  jest  and  thirst 
on  our  tongues,  the  sun's  hottest  battery  on  our  heads,  and  one  vast 
tumultuous  wilderness  of  bare  ice,  snow,  and  sky  around  us. 

Three  hours'  more  climbing  brought  us  to  the  Col  itself,  and,  thrusting 
snow  into  our  mouths  to  allay  their  parching,  the  guides  advised  us  to 
dimb  and  sit  down  upon  a  spire  of  rock  rising  high  out  of  the  snow,  in 
order  to  recruit  our  strength  for  coming  difficulties.  The  view  from 
thence  was  that  which  Professor  Forbes  has  estimated  above  any  that 
mortal  eye  has  witnessed  among  the  High  Alps;  beyond  even  that  of  the 
Col  du  Geant  over  Chamounix.  We  found  ourselves  perched  on  the 
topmost  pinnacle  of  that  sharp  perpendicular  rock,  with  a  wide  world 
of  snows,  ice,  and  scudding  cloud  around  us,  and  centrally  placed 
between  the  Matterhom,  the  Dent  Blanche,  and  the  Dent  d'Erin, 
rising  up  as  gigantic  barriers  to  the  rugged  and  frozen  sea,*  which 
poured  down  its  hard  and  stilly  waves  between  them ;  whilst  far  away  in 
advance,  clothed  in  its  snows  and  rolling  mists,  rose  the  whole  gigantic 
chain  of  Monte  Rosa,  with  all  its  peaks  and  glaciers  in  full  view,  shining 
in  the  sun.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  Straalhorn  and  the  pass  of  the 
Weissenthor.  The  mind  seemed  at  first  awed  with  so  sudden  a  burst  of 
nature's  wildest  and  sublimest  horrors — the  soaring  heights,  the  huge 
masses  and  boulders  of  impending  rock,  seeming  as  if  a  breath  would 
hurl  them  to  the  void  beneath,  the  '*  glaciers'  cold  and  restless  mass" — 
the  long  jagged  mountsun  chains  scaling  the  heavens  and  melting  into 
the  furthest  distance,  and  all  above  and  below  buried  in  snow-clouds, 
confusion,  and  eternal  winter — the  almost  terrific  silence  broken  alone  by 
the  beatmg  of  the  heart  and  the  roar  of  the  avalanche — the  lonely 
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•teiility^-abflsaoe  of  all  animal  aad  Tegetable  Iife~-zed«Blun  of  cieated 
thii^  to  ice  and  dond, — anspennoii— -death  of  natim— all  aeemad  oold, 
obaotic,  strange,  stony,  and  gfhastlyy  like  the  bleak  skeleton  of  soma  daal 
and  forgotten  world. 

^  Allons  done!  en  route,  messieurs!"  shouted  our  head  guide,  «^ea  he 
had  considered  that  we  were  sufficiently  impressed,  or  rather  oppressed, 
with  the  scene  before  us;  so  ''up  we  rose  and  shook  oar  clothes,''  and 
then  commenced  a  rather  perilous  descent  on  the  &oe  of  a  diff  dE  sdid 
ice,  a  precipice  of  sixty  feet  in  depth,  we  at  the  time  being  unoomfbitafaly 
aware  of  an  enormous  crevase  immediately  at  its  base,  into  whose 
]|orrid  depths  a  single  false  step  of  our  guides,  or  CFcn  of  ourselves, 
would  hurry  us  all  one  over  another  into  eternity,  and  far  down  into  the 
darkness  beneath  the  cold  breast  of  the  glacier. 

Our  manner  of  proceeding  was  on  this  wise.  One  of  the  guides  had  been 
quietly  slipped  down  the  almost  perpendicular  decUne  with  a  rope  fastened 
imder  his  arms  around  his  body,  the  other  end  of  the  cord  being  heU  by 
another  guide,  who  had  posted  himself  as  tightly  on  the  ice  as  the  loose 
•now  would  allow  of  his  doing.  Slowly  and  cautiously  he  paid  out 
die  rope  as  his  comrade  at  the  end  of  it  descended,  whilst  w«  above 
smxioiuly  awaited  the  result  of  the  investigation  below  as  to  the  dat^jer 
and  state  of  the  cieyase,  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  our  crossing  it.  A 
voice  from  the  lower  end  of  the  rope  soon  ascended,  however,  intimadng 
that  with  caution  it  might  be  done.  The  g^de  below,  after  having 
dug  out  with  a  hatchet  holes  in  the  snow  and  ice  to  fix  his  feet 
as  firmly  as  possible,  supporting  himself  with  his  staff,  unslippad  the 
rope  from  his  body,  which  was  immediately  pulled*  up  and  fastened 
round  the  waist  of  one  of  my  companions.  Captain  Hichens,  who  was 
dien  gently  let  down  over  the  wall  of  ice,  helpless  in  his  torn,  entirdy 
at  the  mercy  of  the  guide,  who,  holding  the  rope,  was  letting  it  out 
behind  him,  and  with  the  yawning  gulf  immediately  below.  He  then, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  guide  below,  by  whose  side  he  now  was, 
fixed  himself  also  into  the  aforesud  position  by  hacking  out  receptades 
for  his  feet  The  rmw  was  again  drawn  up  and  fdung  under  my  own 
arms  in  my  turn.  The  like  process  was  ropeated  in  the  same  manner  to 
my  remaining  friend  Mr.  Andrew  Hichens,  all  of  us  having  trusted  to 
the  strong  arms  and  very  uncertain  foothold  of  the  guide  who  had  let  us 
down,  as  children  swing  balls  with  a  string  for  a  cat  to  play  with.  The 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  whole  performance  then  commenced. 

The  guide  above^  who  had  lowered  us  all  down,  being  now  leflb  alone, 
began  his  descent  unaided,  immediately  above  our  heads.  Slowly  and 
cautiously  he  jagg^  out  holes  with  the  spike  of  his  staff,  and  into  each 
he  successivdy,  as  he  dug,  placed  his  feet.  The  predpioe  presented,  I  re- 
member, at  tne  time,  one  abn^t,  almost  peqDenoicular  waU  of  glaring  ioe 
and  &st<*melting  snow,  shining  in  the  uninterrupted  rays  of  a  vettieal  son. 
Never  shall  I  tox^t  those  few  slowly  dragg^g  minutes  as  we  were  all 
three  with  the  guide,  who  had  at  first  descended,  trying  to  keep  as  firm 
a  footing  upon  the  snow  as  we  could,  with  the  conviction  dawning  upon 
us  that,  as  it  was  fest  melting  and  becoming  less  and  less  each  moment 
bound  to  the  body  of  the  ice,  the  whde  mass  which  stqpported  oar 
united  weight  might  at  any  moment  give  way  ;  and  as  we  turned  our 
eyes  into  the  blackness  of  the  yavming  gulf  beneath  us,  and  hung  with 
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ei^emeas  indfiflficibable  upon  every  footoiep  of  the  deflcending  guide 
over  our  heada^  who»  flhoula  he  have  made  a  aii^le  fetlae  step,  or  the  sbow 
have  given  way  to  faia  tread,  would  have  bounded  down  upon  na  ail 
like  a  ball  from  a  gun,  and  with  the  force  of  his  fall  swept  us  away  in  an 
instant  into  oblivion.  The  excitement,  the  uncertainty  of  our  position, 
added  to  the  intMise  glace  and  parching  thirst  (which  snow-water  cannot 
satisfy),  all  formed  a  striking  whole,  which  now,  as  one  looks  back, 
may  certainly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  momentous  penods  and  a 
landmark  of  our  existence.  Nearer  and  nearer  approached  the  descend- 
ing guide,  and  we  below  then  prepared  to  leap  on  to  a  narrow  and  seem- 
ingly most  dubious-looking  bridge  of  snow  which  spanned  the  crevase 
before  us ;  and  at  the  very  moment  that  the  last  of  us  had  cleared  the 
chasm  with  a  bound  off  the  snow-ridge  on  to  the  flat  ice-plain  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  snow  on  the  precipice,  which  had  so  well  supported  us 
all,  having  been  dislodged  by  our  previous  footsteps,  gave  way  en  masse 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  down  dashed  the  guide  over  the  now  bare  and 
flihining  surface  of  the  ice-cliff  at  a  fearful  pace,  yet,  by  preserving  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  keeping  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  cavera 
before  him,  he,  with  a  sharp  and  dexterous  spring  and  twist  of  hb  body 
as  he  came  upon  its  v^ge,  gave  himself  just  sufficient  impetus  to  shoot 
right  across  its  jaws,  said  to  land  him  safely  on  his  back  amongst  us. 

With  a  agh  of  relief  we  then  all  passed  rapidly  over  a  flat  to  a  rocl^ 
promontory,  jutting  out  over  the  great  glacier  of  Zmutt,  where,  after 
iiaving  swallowed  a  few  more  mou^uls  of  the  black  bread  and  unknown 
flesh,  and  after  eight  hours' climbing,  we  stretched  ourselves  aloi^  the 
sharp  and  hard  ipck  amidst  the  vast  shadows  of  the  towering  Matter- 
horn,  and  the  wildest  deserts  of  the  cold  and  silent  Alps,  and  slept  for  one 
hour  profoundly,  as  if  the  rock  had  been  our  bed  in  England,  and  dreamt 
as  happily.     The  hour  flew  by,  we  were  off  again  and  refreshed. 

At  uie  base  of  the  rock  a  narrow  ledge  of  pure  uncovered  ice,  some- 
what like  a  gigantic  razor's  edge,  with  deep-winding  crevases  on  either 
side,  had  to  be  crossed  with  great  caution.  This  led  us  on  to  a  smooth 
inclined  plain,  aS  which  also  the  snow  had  all  disappeared,  rendering  it 
riippery  and  fearfuL  Slowly  and  carefully  was  each  foot  tried  and  placed 
before  advancing,  the  wide  rents  and  dark  chasms  opening  horribly  all 
around,  excepting  at  the  narrow  neck  of  ice,  across  which  we  passed-* 
goodness  knows  how ! — on  to  the  main  body  of  the  glacier. 

It  is  generally-^we  were  afterwards  told — custoiAary  for  most  moun- 
taineers and  all  travellers  to  be  attached  to  each  other  by  a  rope  from 
waist  to  wabt,  at  the  place  aforementioned,  for,  should  one  fall  off  his 
balance,  he  is  caught  by  the  rope,  and  prevented  from  being  dashed  into 
the  clefts  of  the  loe  and  the  torrents  which  roll  below  them,  as,  when 
alone  and  singly,  as  was  our  case,  the  slightest  wavering  of  balance,  or 
giddiness  of  head,  or  uncertain  footfiEdl,  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
death.  All  danger  was  now,  comparatively^  speaking,  over,  and  our  only 
labour,  as  we  crossed  the  chilly  fields  of  ice,  was  leaping  at  every  few 
steps,  and  at  length  quite  carelessly,  across  caverns,  whose  depth  could 
not  be  guessed,  while  far  below  us,  under  the  glacier,  we  heard  the 
rushing  cataracts. 

The  crossing  of  these  rents  and  fissures  is,  of  course,  ever  dangerous 
to  those  traversing  the  glacier,  sometimes  firom  their  numbers,  monotonous 
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lameness  of  appetranoe,  and  perplexipg  confustoo,  by  whieh  the  imTaller, 
if  he  lags  behind,  is  nearly  bewildered ;  and  even  the  most  experienced 
guides  are  frequently  at  fault,  and  lose  their  way,  till  night  and  the  mists 
surprise  them.  Too  frequently,  also,  these  ^evases  (as  in  the  beginning 
of  this  journey)  are  slightly  covered  over  with  a  treacherous  coating  of 
snow,  and  many  a  bold  chamois-hunter  h&s  found  a  frosen  grave  in  thdr 
recesses. 

As  an  instance  of  what  has  been  said,  on  our  arrival  that  evening 
at  2)ermatt,  the  body  of  a  young  and  athletic  Russian  gentleman,  in 
the  noon  and  pride  of  life,  was  laid  out  for  recognition.  He  had  unwisely, 
either  in  carelessness  or  over-confidence  in  himself,  refused  the  hand  of 
his  guide,  and  in  leaping  alone  across  an  enormous  aperture  in  the  glacier 
had  missed  his  footing,  and  was  precipitated  far  down  between  uie  icy 
walls.  Ropes  were  lowered  to  him,  and  as  in  his  agony  he  stretched  forth 
his  hands  to  grasp  the  anticipated  relief,  the  rope  was  found  to  be  seven 
feet  too  short.  The  guides  were  then  obliged  to  leaive  him  alone  with  his 
horror,  and  his  warm  blood  stagnating  each  moment,  to  seek  longer  cords 
at  some  distant  ch&lets,  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  and  on  their  return 
the  waters  had  closed  around  his  once  warm  and  vigorous  body,  and 
hugged  him  in  their  hard  and  frozen  arms.  The  tardiness,  the  weariness, 
the  awful  moments  of  dreadful  thought,  and  contemplating  the  neariog 
end,  the  agony  of  anticipation,  hope,  fear,  and  at  last  of  utter  despair, 
and  then  the  bright  and  dauntless  eye  closing  gradually  into  the  dull 
mbts  of  9uch  a  deaths  are  all  too  horrible  to  dwell  upon.  The  unfortu- 
nate man's  mangled  body  was  recovered  after  having  remmned  twelve 
hours  in  the  jaws  of  the  ice,  during  six  of  which  he  had  been  alive. 

A  few  more  hours  brought  us  altogether  clear  of  the  ice,  and  rich 
green  woods,  fresh  hills,  fertile  valleys,  bowery  slopes,  silver  rnnmng 
rivulets,  the  warm  air  and  dark-blue  sky  mingling  with  a  thousand  bright 
and  laughing  scenes  of  light,  life,  happiness,  and  hope,  burst  once  again 
gprateful  upon  the  tired  eye;  and  after  seventeen  hours  of  incessant  labour, 
climbing,  intolerable  glare,  and  remorseless  thirst,  our  wanderings 
amongst  the  wild,  silent  deserts  of  the  High  Alps  were  brought  safely 
and  thankfully  to  a  close  at  the  simple,  homely  little  hostel  that  rests  in 
the  quiet  and  lovely  vale  of  Zermatt.  The  air  was  sof^  and  hushed, 
broken  only  by  the  sighing  of  the  summer  breeze,  the  murmur  of  the 
bee,  or  the  distant  bell  of  some  hill-side  convent  calling  the  peasant  to  his 
evening  prayer.  AH  seemed  breathing  of  peace  and  contentment — all 
seemed  so  calm  and  tranquil  baskin?  in  the  evening^s  beauty,  and  the 
blossoms  and  flowers  of  the  valley,  fresh  and  moist  with  Ae  teata  of  a 
passing  shower  that  had  wept  itself  away,  smiled  in  all  the  gladness  and 
poetry  of  nature,  sending  up  as  if  in  gratitude  their  offerings  of  sweetest 
odours  to  the  bright  heavens  which  had  given  them  life.  So  in  that  holy 
summer  hour  a  happy  world  seemed  to  smile  a  welcome  upon  us  from  the 
dull,  harsh  regions  of  eternal  winter. 
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INCREASE  MICKLBGIFT. 
L 

IHOWDIO  THAT  A  CHZMHST  MAT  SBBYB  FOB  OTHBB  FURPOBES  THAN  AS  A    PASBAOB 

FOB  8U0KB. 

Domiciliary  visits  to  the  residences  of  country  gentlemen 
noted  for  their  fidelity  to  the  Crown  were  so  frequent  at  the 
period,  that  almost  every  house  belonging  to  an  adherent  to  the 
royal  cause  was  provided  with  a  hiding-place,  wherein  a  kinsman, 
whose  proceedings  had  jeopardised  his  safety,  or  a  fugitive  Cavalier, 
seeking  shelter  trom  the  foe,  might  be  secreted  until  the  danger 
should  have  passed  by. 

Ovingdean  Qraxise  possessed  a  retreat  of  this  kind,  very  skil- 
fully fabricated  amidst  the  brickwork  of  a  large  external  chimney 
at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  mansion.  No  indication  of  the 
hiding-place  was  perceptible  from  without,  even  on  careful  exami- 
nation. The  chimney  had  nothing  unusual  in  its  shape,  though 
of  great  size ;  large  chimneys  being  common  enough  in  old 
Sussex  houses,  as  may  be  observed  in  many  still  in  exist- 
ence. The  lurking-place,  as  may  be  su{)posea,  was  extremely 
contracted  in  its  dimensions,  and  would  just  hold  two  persons. 
Built  in  juxtaposition  with  the  chimney  funnel,  it  sprang  to  a 
height  sumcient  to  enable  its  occupants  to  stand  upright  within 
it.  Light  and  air  were  admitted  by  a  narrow  loophole,  screened 
&om  observation  by  a  grotesque  stone  gargoyle  projecting  from 
the  roof  of  the  building.  Access  to  the  spot  was  of  course  ob- 
tained from  within,  in  a  spacious  bed-chamber  at  the  rear 
of  the  house,  used  by  Colonel  Maunsel  himself,  there  was  a 
large  oak  clumney-piece,  the  left  jamb  of  which,  carved  as  ^ 
pilaster,  turned  upon  a  pivot,  and  could  be  instantly  set  in  mo- 
tion by  a  spring  concealed  amidst  the  foliage  of  the  capital.  On 
opening  this  secret  door  an  aperture  was  disclosed  large  enough 
to  admit  a  man,  and  communicating  with  a  narrow  passage  con* 
structed  within  the  thickness  of  the  walls.    A  second  obstacle,  how- 
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ever,  was  set  in  the  way  of  the  searchers,  should  they  have  succeeded 
in  penetrating  thus  far.  Within  a  couple  of  yards  of  the  fire- 
place, the  passage  was  blocked  up  by  what  seemed  solid  masonry; 
but  the  iriif)«dimetft^  Ihf^ngh  apparently  iosuimoimiable,  could 
easily  be  removed  by  touching  a  second  spring.  Beyond  this,  the 
passage  was  free,  and  soon  ienmnoted  in  the  small  chamber  already 
described. 

This  hiding-plaoe  nnrataralty  oooui!Fed  to  Colonel  Maunsel,  as 
he  lay  awake,  and  painfully  ruminating,  on  the  night  of  his  son's 
return  to  the  Grange.  But  though  the  asylum  might  be  a  secure 
one,  in  case  Clavering  iihovld  be  denounced  by  Increase  Mickle- 
gift  (for  the  colonel  could  not  wholly  shake  off  the  apprehension  of 
this  possibility),  yet  recourse  must  not  l^e  Tiad  to  it,  except  at  the 
last  extremity,  since  the  occupation  for  any  length  of  time  of  such 
a  narrow  cell  by  the  young  man,  in  his  present  wounded  and  en- 
feebled state,  m'iglft  Tdc  productive  of  most  disa^rous  consequences. 
The  best  thing  to  be  done,  it  seemed  to  the  colonel,  was  to  bring 
Clavmng  to  bis  own>  room,  so  that  the  young  visn  might 
take  instant  refuge  within  tlie  iiidden  (^nmber,  in  ease  the 
house  should  be  mesDaoed  with  a  perquisition.  Fortunsl^, 
none  of  the  liousehold,  eaosept  trusty  dolm  Habexgeon,  were  ac- 
quainted wiith  tlie  hiding-^aoe,  so  thnt  no  tUsreats  or  maltieatnient 
on  the  part  of  the  €earche[rs  could  extort  from  them  a  revelation 
of  the  secret. 

All  condaKoed  tranquil,  however,  during  the  night.  Worn  out 
with  the  extraordinary  fatigue  and  privations  he  <had  undergone, 
Clavering  slept  so  soundly,  that  if  the  malevolent  Indepoident 
minister,  accompimed  by  a  dozen  Roundhead  nmsketeers,  liad 
knocked  at  his  door,  he  woxild  eoarce  have  been  aroused.  Joim 
Habergeon,  whoocoupiedatroekle-bedinliis  yonng  master's  vootB, 
slept  soundly  too,  but  the  old  trooper  bad  liie  vigilsoioe  of  a  waftdi- 
dog,  and  would  have  been  up,  and  on  the  amt,  on  the  slightest 
disturbance.  A  pair  of  pistols  lay  within  iads  reach,  in  out  of  a 
.surprise. 

Litangl>efore  daybreak,  Coloiiel  Maunsd.  ivholiad  A&tit  but  little, 
as  we  Lve  stated,  arose,  and  wrapp»ghi^ 
took  a  taper,  which  burnt  within  hk  chamber,  and  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  hading-pkoe.  Both  the  secvcrt  sjiisngs  aeted  perfeodfy 
and  the  cell  seemM  as  dry  and  oomfoitableas  soch  aflaoeeooid 
^ell  be;  indeed,  its  contiguity  to  the  chinmej  fimnel  kept  it 
^varm.  Still  it  must  be  fitted  xrp  yet  mote  conveaiendy  fordn- 
veriag's  leoeption.  Fraught  with  this  resolve,  and  in  onder  that 
mo  time  anight  be  lost,  the  colonel  repsiied  at  once  to  his  soul's 
.Toom,  marveHin^  witlmi  himself,  as  he  wont,  that  he  was  aUe  to 
*mi7ve  about  in  this  way  without  aesistanoe.  Bnt  stoength  SMmed 
'tohave  heen  given  hjon  for  the  perilons  coiyaictare,  John  Babes'- 
geon  started  up  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  the  first  impulse  of  the 


oM  tfcwper  was  teseize  the  pistols  lying  beside  him,  but  he  inst'stntTy 
laid  dbwiL  the  weapons  on  reeognising*  the  intruder*  Colon^ 
Maans«i  desired^  hinr,  in  a  low  tone,  to  come  wit/Khim,,  and  John 
having  huddled  on  his  garment  as  erpeditiotiBlJjf  a&he  could*,  they 
qnittied  the  roonv  together,  wid^out  dkturbiiig  the  wonnded'  sleeper. 
Acting  undiEfT  the  colonB^s  directions,  John  placeif  a  variety  cF 
articWwithiir  the  cell,  likely  to  be  required  By  Cl&vering,  iFhe 
should  be  forced  to  occupy  it;  and  these  arrangemeiits'  being  satis^ 
&ctO0iiyr  made,  aisd  Die  secret  door  lestoiwd  ta  its  castomwj  position, 
thttoldi  trooper  looked  ofi  hi?  master,,  as"  if  await&ng  further  orders*, 
an^  receiving  noncf,  he  observed: 

^'•A  pl&ii=  has  just  occurred  to  me  fcr  deceiving  tfte  enemy,, 
wJnch,  wrtdip  yo«ir  honour's  permission^  I  would  fain  put  into  execu'' 
tion  without  delay.  For  my  own-  part,  I  befieve  it?  was  a  felse 
alafnt  that  we  got  liet  night;  but  I  may  be  wrong,  aend*  any  way  we 
oughi  to  be  cautions- where  Captain  €IaTering^»  Uberty  and  lire  are 
.  coBcernedir  My  notion'  is  to  smke  pretence  of  qnitting  the  house 
before  daybreak,  so»  that  if  Increase  Micklegift,  or  any  other 
SGOuadrelly'  spy  lifte'Kim^  should  be  lurking  about  the- premises — as 
may  be  the  case,  ftw  owght  we  can  teU^ — he  may  fency  the  captain 
has  taken'  flight  m  reality.  If  yoar  honour  thmks  well  of  the 
sehemie,  Fit  hie*  to^  the'  stoblbs  at  once,  and-  saddle  a  coople  of 
horaeS'— •— ** 

^Thy  stratageni  is  good,"  the  colonel  interrtiptedi;  "but  1  dare 
not  adopt  h.     My  son  is-  too  weak  to  ride  forth  at  thia  hour."" 

"  I  don't  intend  he  should,  your  honour,"  John  Habergeon  re- 
joined, ^i  sbovM'  be  loth  to  disturb  the  captain  from  such  a 
skimbeix  as  he  Inth  not  emoyed^  since  he  quitted  Worcester;  but 
there  ia  no  occasion  fbr  tnas.  Martin  Greere  shall  be  the  young 
gsntlenMin^s  representMAve,  and  with  one  of  your  honour^s  cloafts 
wrapped]  itound  him,  and  one  of  your  honour's  hate  upon  hie  head, 
Martin  wBl'  play  ^e  part  indifferent  wellj  especmlly  as  there*  won't* 
be  light  etionglL  tey  obsefve  him*  very  narrowly.  My  object  is 
not  merely  to  delUde  the  enemy,  but  to  persuade  the  household 
that  Captain  Clavcribg  is'  gone.  It  ie  safest  to  keepf  tliose  talkaiCxve 
women-folk  in  the  dark.  I  can  rely  npon  old'  Martin^e  silence  and 
dificretioD.'^ 

**  Ay,  I  douM  not  MSartan  may  be  d«ended  upon*,'^  the  cofaael 
ramarked.  ^  But  whither  wiU  you  go  ?  What  will  you  do  with 
the  horses?" 

^  We  shan't  ride  faei;  your*  honumr,"  John  replied.  "  I  will 
make  clatter  enough  before  the  rectory  for  Increase  Ificklegift  to 
hear  us,  and  a  word  or  two  roared  out  as  we  pass  will  satisfy  the 
rascally  preacher  it  is  no  other  than  Captain  Clavering  whom 
I  have  with  me.  This  done,  we  will  gallop  off  in  the  direction  of 
Brightelmstone,  and  when  fairly  out  of  hearing  we  will  manage 
to  steal  back,  unobserved,  over  the  downs." 

2o2 
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^'  A  rare  plan,  i'  faith !"  Colonel  Maunsel  exclaimed.  ^^  Tbou  hast 
a  ready  wit,  John.    About  it  at  once,  and  success  attend  thee !" 

John  then  departed  on  his  errand,  and  Colonel  Maunsel  onoe 
more  betook  himself  to  his  son's  chamber. 

Clavering  was  still  buried  in  profound  sleep,  and  while  gazing  on 
the  young  man's  pale  and  toil-worn  features,  and  thinking  how  ne- 
cessary rest  was  to  him,  the  colonel  had  scarcely  the  heart  to  deprive 
him  of  it.     So  he  sat  down  by  the  couch. 

How  many  anxious  thoughts  passed  through  the  fond  fitther^s 
breast  as  he  gazed  upon  his  sleeping  boy.  Clavering  was  the 
only  being  upon  whom  his  affections  were  centred.  To  lose  him 
again  as  soon  as  found  would  be  fearful  indeed.  So  terrified  was 
the  kind-hearted  gentleman  by  the  thought  of  such  a  disaster,  that 
he  knelt  down  and  prayed  Heaven  to  avert  it. 

Much  comforted,  he  arose  and  resumed  his  seat  by  the  bedside. 
Presently  the  sleeper's  lips  moved,  as  if  he  were  essaying  to  speak, 
and  his  sire,  bending  towards  him,  heard  him  distinctly  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  Dulcia.  Slight  as  was  the  circumstance,  it 
confirmed  a  suspicion  which  the  old  Cavalier  had  begun  of  late  to 
entertain,  that  a  mutual  attachment  subsisted  between  the  young 
folk ;  and  the  certitude  of  the  fact  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
him.  Extremely  partial  to  Dulcia,  entertaining,  moreover,  a  sin- 
cere respect  and  esteem  for  her  worthy  father.  Colonel  Maunsel 
was  yet  a  very  proud  man,  and  never  contemplating  such  a  union 
for  his  son  as  might  here  take  place,  would  infallibly  have  refused 
to  sanction  it. 

However,  this  was  not  a  moment  wherein  to  troubfe  himself  with 
so  light  a  matter — flight,  at  all  events,  he  deemed  it  in  comparison 
with  the  serious  considerations  before  him — so  he  dismissed  the 
subject  from  his  mind.  Indeed,  he  had  little  time  for  reflection. 
The  hour  had  advanced.  Ere  long  the  household  would  be  asdr, 
and  it  was  needful  to  awaken  Clavering,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan. 

The  heavy  chains  of  slumber  in  which  the  young  man  was  Dound 
did  not  ^ield  to  the  colonel's  first  attempt  to  brei^  them;  neither, 
on  opening  his  eyes,  did  Clavering  appear  to  be  conscious  where 
he  was,  nor  who  was  near  him.  Oalhng  out  fiercely  that  he  would 
never  yield  with  life  to  a  rascally  Roundhead,  he  commanded  his 
father  to  take  his  hands  from  ofif  him;  but  immediately  perceiving 
his  error,  he  became  silent,  while  the  colonel  in  a  few  words  ex- 
plained his  intentions. 

On  this  Clavering  arose,  and,  attiring  himself  with  his  sire's  aid^ 
accompanied  the  latter  to  his  chamber. 
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WHAT  PlflSSD  B&TWJUUr  THB  IHDBnUIOKIIT  MUUtfJEBK  ABD  DUIiOEA  XV  TBI 

CHUBOHTABD. 

It  was  now  peep  of  day.  The  summit  of  the  eastern  downs 
glistened  in  the  early  sunbeams,  though  the  nearer  slopes  still 
remained  ^ey  and  sombre.  Thinking  that  the  fresh  morning  air 
would  revive  him.  Colonel  Maunsel  drew  aside  the  window  cur- 
tains, and  throwing  open  the  casement;  looked  forth  upon  the  gar- 
den. Animate  nature  was  just  beginning  to  feel  the  quickening  in- 
fluence of  the  God  of  Day.  The  garrulous  occupants  of  the  higher 
trees  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  cawing  as  they  flew  past  in 
quest  of  their  morning  meal;  lesser  birds  twittered  amongst  the 
boughs;  the  mavis  burst  from  the  holm-tree  to  dispute  the  first 
worm  upon  the  grass-plot  with  the  intrusive  starling;  pigeons  were 
circling  around  the  house,  or  alighting  on  the  roof;  Towings  of 
oxen  and  other  noises  resounded  from  the  farm-yard ;  and  the 
tinklinff  of  the  sheep-bell  was  heard  on  the  adjacent  down,  where 
might  be  seen  the  fleecy  company,  Just  released  from  the  fold,  in 
charge  of  the  shepherd,  and  looking  as  grey  as  the  turf  on  which 
they  browsed. 

At  such  an  hour,  and  on  a  spot  which  ought  to  have  been  sacred 
from  intrusion,  the  presence  of  an  enemy  was  as  unexpected  as  un- 
welcome. Tet  as  the  colonel's  eye  wandered  over  the  garden,  now 
resting  upon  one  object,  now  on  another,  he  fancied  he  saw  a  dark 
figure  pass  quickly  by  an  arched  opening  in  an  avenue  of  clipped 
yew-trees.  The  noise  of  stealthy  footsteps  at  the  same  moment 
reached  his  ear,  convincing  him  that  he  was  not  deceived. 
Hastily  withdrawing  from  tne  window,  he  took  up  a  position 
enabling  him  to  command  this  portion  of  the  garden,  while  it 
did  not  expose  him  to  observation.  As  he  thus  watched,  a  head 
was  protruded  from  the  end  of  the  alley  nearest  the  house,  but  it 
was  so  suddenly  withdrawn  that  he  could  not  tell  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. 

After  waiting  for  several  minutes  without  perceiving  anything 
further  of  the  owner  of  the  head,  the  colonel  turned  to  mention  the 
circumstance  to  his  son,  and  then  foimd  that  Clavering,  overcome 
by  weariness,  had  thrown  himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  upon  the  bed, 
and  was  once  more  wrapped  in  slumber.  Not  caring  to  wake  him, 
the  brave  old  gentleman  took  up  his  sword  and  was  on  the  point 
of  descending  to  the  garden,  when  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  John  Habergeon  entered  the  room. 

On  learning  wnat  had  occurred,  John  tarried  not  a  second,  but, 
flying  down  stairs,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  yew-tree 
avenue:  the  colonel  looking  on  all  the  while  firom  the  window. 
John,  however,  started  no  spy  from  the  covert,  and  only  disturbed 
a  pair  of  blackbirds  in  his  search.    Nevertheless,  he  extended  his 
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investigations,  as  far  as  he  judged  prudent,  in  the  direction  of  the 
parsonage  house,  but  with  an  equally  fruitless  result,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  retBTB  to  bMraHBkerwidiovi  aiqrisbdKgaMerifspecting 
the  intruder.  The  old  Cavalier  iras  nrach  troubled.  That  some  one 
lad  been  lurking  within  the  garden  be  fislt  8us&,  fcr  he  could  not 
doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses;  and  that thia  person  camewidi  f» 
friendly  intent  was  equalty  wuKxnTcst.  Dftn«r^  thecefore^  w»  to  be 
apprehended,  and  mnst  be  the  more  carefluiy  guarded  gainst,  in^ 
asmuch  as  its  designff  were  aeeret. 

John  then  related  what  he  had  dbne.  AeeordEug  to  his  0¥ni 
belief^  his  stratagem  had  been  perfectly  snccessftiL  Old  9biti> 
Creere  having  b^en  disguised  in  tilie  maimer  arranged,  &e  pir 
rode  dowly  up  th^e  hill-side  by  the  reetoi7»  and  when  close  to 
Ae  house,  Jonn  halted  for  a  mooiextt  to  vociferate  an  adiea 
to  the  Independent  minister,  ajxd  was  wdt  plsaaed  to  hear  s 
window  suddenly  opened,  and  to  perceive  the  reverend  gendeman 
with  8  nightcap  on  his  head»  lodt  out  at  them.  Ibitrng  theai 
fisr  a  couple  of  drunken  mal^gnamts,  and  dectaring-  thst  Satam  was 
at  their  heels,  and  would  ossmeiBj'  ttdp  them  up  ere  IShey  had  pro* 
ceeded  far  on  their  jouraej,  Increase  might  have  favx>ured  tteia 
with  a  still  longer  harangue,  but  that  John  interrupted  him 
with  a  roar  of  derisive  hnghter,  and  pushed  on  after  his  com- 

5 anion.  John  and  old  Maotin  ^en  crossed  the  MH,  and,  dbmrng 
!ieir  course  in  a  northerly  dSrectibir  up  the  vaHby  aa  if  boima  for 
Fahner,  got  round  to  the  Rottrngdean  road,  asd  so  orver  the  down 
to  Ae  little  thicket  at  the  back  of  the  Gfrange,  where  Martin  Ser 
mounted,  and  John,  taking  both  horses  to  the  stables^  caBed  op 
the  fiToom  and  his  helpmate,  feadinr  them  to  strppose  that  ibxSr 
joui|^masterw«rgQne.  Not  having;  encountered  anj  one  donng 
tile  iiae,  John  had  persuaded  himself  that  his*  return  to  th^staote 
was  unnoticed,  until  the  incident  in  ther  garden  made  himr  fear  that 
his  supposition  mi^t  not  be  altogether  correct.  He  nownattoadfy 
enough  conclude<^  that  Increase  Micklegift,  suspecttng  an  attempt 
to  dupe  him,  had  stolen  down  to  the  Grange  to  satisfy  himself  of 
Ae  truth.  If  so,  he  cxxoli  have  learnt  littler  The  wary  measinea 
taken  were  sufficient  to  miiskad  hhn.  Such  was  the  condnsioii 
arrived  at  both  by  the  colonel  and  John.  But  t&e]f  agreed,  tiiat 
Ae  utmost  caution  must  be  obsenred  while  they  wrere  watched  by 
an  enemy  so  wily  as  the  preacher. 

^  It  vexes  me  nrnch  to  think  that  I  cannot  send  for  a  surgeon 
td  attend  upon  my  son,"  the  coloud!  sari  ^  There  s  Buster 
Ingram  of  Lewes,  a  man  weQ!  skilled  in  his  pro&ssion,  or  Ka^ 
HoathleMi  of  Brightehnstone,  or  even  old  Isaac  Woodruff  of 
Rottingaean — any  one  of  them  wonM  do?  but  I  dare  not  trnst 
them.  Asides,  it  would  excite  suspicion  if  a  smgeon  were  »t 
for.*^ 

**No  need  to  send  fcr  one,  your  honour,**  the  old  trooper  repHA 
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**Tlie  captain's  wounds  are  m  a  fair  way  of  healing,  and  hiflr 
broken  bones  ha:ve  already  begun  to  knit  together.  He  only  wants 
nst  and  good  nursing  to  set  him  up  again^  and  he  is  snre  of  the 
btter,  witk  me  and  gentle  Mistresa  Dulcia  to  attend  upon  him.'* 

«  Dokia !  **  the  colonel'  exclaimed,  lookii^  at  him  fixedly.  "  Why 
should  she  come  nigh  him  ?  Saidst  thou  not,  erewhile.  that  it 
would  be  safest  not  to  let  the  women-folk  into  die  secret,,  lest  they 
■houldblab?"^ 

**  Ay,  marry  did  I,**  John  rejoined ;  *"bnt  I  did  not  include 
Mistress  Duleia  amongst  the  tatdera.  Heayen  forbid  I  She  is  dia- 
cietioB  itself,  and  would  neyer  breathe  a  word  to  jeopardise  the 
captain." 

^  Humph  l^  the  ctdonel  ejaculated.  ^  At  all  eyents,  she  shall 
■ot  nurse  my  son." 

^Then  I  won^t  answer  for  his*  cure,'*'  John  answered,  gruffly. 

^Not  so  lofid,  I  prithee,.  John.  Thou  wilt  awake  nim.  By 
Heayen^  he  opes  his  eyes !" 

^'Then  acquaint  him  with  your  resolye." 

"  What  is't,  my  father?"  Clavering  cried,  from  the  couch. 

^His  honour  the  colonel  deems  it  expedient  l^t  during  your 
co«finem«tt  to  this  chamber,  yon  should  be  solely  under  my  car&^ 
eaptain;  as  if  yon  had  aot  had  enough  of  an  old  trooper's  rouga 
anrsrag,  and  stood  not  in  need  of  gentler  care.'*' 

^If  I  am  to  be  depriyed  of  Dtdcm's  society,  I  wiS  not  remain 
here,'*  Chyering  exclaimed,  springing  from  the  coucL 

"  I  told  your  honotxr  how  it  woiria  be,"'  John  cried',  chuckling. 

^^  Thou  art  in  league  against  me,  rascal,"  the  colonel  ejaculated, 
faking*  his  hand  at  him.  ^And  as  to  thee,  Glayering,  thou  art 
a  wilfm  and  nndntifhl  boy;  A  soldier  should  have  a  sol^er^s 
attendance  merely.  But  smce  thou  art  so  weak  and  womanish. 
iSisM  none  save  I>i2l!bia  will'  serre  thy  turn  to  watch  oyer  thee  and 
tend  thee,  even  be  it  as  t£ioa  wilt.'^ 

«  My  father! "^ 

^6et  well  89  quickly  as*  thou  canst,  that  £9  all  I  ask.**' 

^^  Tour  honour  hath  ta'en  the  best  way  to  ensure  tfiat  object,'^ 
Jolin'  obseryed. 

"  Hold  thy  peace  I'*  the  colonel  cried*  **  Within  yon  closet  thou 
wilt  find  all  tnou  needest  to  perfect  his  cure:  unguents  of  great 
yirtue,  soyran  balsams,  cordiials^  and  an  elixir  prepared  for  me  by 
my  worthy  friend  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  which  ought  to  call  back 
Ae  yital  spark  if  ft  were  on  the  eve  of  departure.  Use  what 
thou  wilt;  but  mark  me!  if  thy  patient  gets  not  well  speedily, 
PIl  send  for  Master  Ingram." 

**Nay,  I  shall'  be  myself  again  in  less  than  a  week,**  Clayering 
cried.    **I  am  stronger  already,  and  with  the  prospect  of  such 

attendance ^ 

'^  Peace,  I  say  I*   his  father  cried.    "I  have  heard  reasons 
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enow,  and  have  yielded  against  my  better  judgment.  Aid  me 
to  attire  myself/'  lie  add^  to  John,  ^^and  then  I  will  leave 
my  son  master  of  the  room.  Thou  wUt  have  to  be  groom  of  the 
chamber,  as  well  as  head-nurse,  John,  for  none  of  the  household 
will  come  nigh  ye,  except  old  Martin  Geere.  And  now,  give  me 
my  hose  and  doublet." 

At  a  somewhat  later  hour  in  the  morning,  though  still  compara- 
tively early.  Colonel  Maunsel  was  joined  in  the  library,  whither  he 
had  repaired  on  going  down  stairs,  by  Mr.  Beard  and  Dulcia,  both 
of  whom  were  under  the  impression  that  Clavering  was  gone; 
and  one  of  them,  at  least,  was  much  relieved  by  finding  that 
such  was  not  the  case. 

A  bell  having  been  rung  for  prayers,  the  greater  part  of  the 
household  assembled  at  the  summons,  and  the  clergyman  read  a 
portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  them;  after  which  he  knelt 
down,  and  the  rest  following  his  example,  he  offered  up  an  extem- 
pore prayer  for  the  preservation  from  all  danger  of  the  lord  of  the 
mansion  and  his  son.  All  joined  fervently  in  this  supplication, 
but  none  more  so  than  Dulcia. 

Their  devotions  ended,  the  old  Cavalier  and  his  guests  proceeded 
to  the  hall  and  partook  of  breakfast  Martin  Geere  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  meal,  which  was  of  a  substantial  character,  according  to 
the  habits  of  the  period,  and  the  colonel,  when  he  could  do  so 
without  observation,  privily  despatched  him  up-stairs  with  a  supply 
of  eatables  for  his  son.  No  mystery  was  made  about  John  Haber- 
geon, since  his  return  was  known  to  the  household,  and  the  old 
trooper  could  take  care  of  himself  in  the  buttery. 

Breakfast  over,  Dulcia  and  her  father  rose  to  depart,  when  the 
colonel,  calling  the  latter  to  him,  said,  in  a  low  tone,  ^^  Go  up- 
stairs, child,  to  Clavering.  Tour  society  will  cheer  him,  and 
help  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours  of  his  captivity.  You  will 
find  him  in  my  chamber  with  John  Habergeon.  Be  cautious,  and, 
above  all,  arouse  not  Patty  Whinchat's  suspicions." 

Dulcia  blushingly  withdrew,  and  Colonel  Maunsel  soon  after- 
wards got  up  and  repaired  to  the  library. 

Meanwhile,  Dulcia  having  retired  to  her  own  room,  was  await- 
ing a  favourable  opportunity  to  visit  the  captive,  when  she  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  sudden  entrance  of  Patty. 

"  Oh !  I've  seen  him — I've  seen  him !"  gasped  the  handmaiden, 
who  looked  pale  and  terrified. 

^1  Seen  whom?"  Dulcia  exclaimed,  thinking  naturally  of  Cla- 
vering. 

"  Why,  Increase  Micklegift,  to  be  sure,  madam.  Who  else  could 
frighten  me  so  much?  I  happened  to  be  in  the  corridor  just 
now,  when  he  came  up  to  me — how  he  got  there  I  can't  teU !— and 
seizing  me  rudely  by  the  arm,  uttered  these  words  in  my  ear:  ^  Bid 
thy  young  mistress  come  to  me  vnthout  delay.  I  would  speak  to  her 
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on  a  matter  which  concerns  her  nearly.  I  will  tanry  for  Iber  during 
the  space  of  one  hour,  within  the  churchyard.  If  she  comes  not 
within  that  time,  she  will  ever  hereafter  rue  her  negUgence.  Convey 
my  message  to  her  at  once.'  And  with  this  he  msappeared.  I 
am  sure,  from  his  looks,  he  has  some  evil  design.  Tou  won't  go, 
of  course,  madam?" 

"  Yes,  I  will,  Patty,"  Dulcia  replied,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 
^^  I  have  no  fear  of  him.  I  will  go  at  once,  and  ^ou  shtdl  attend 
me.';ilt  may  be  important  to  others  to  ascertain  his  purpose. 
Give  me  my  hood,  child." 

Approving  of  her  young  mistress's  spirit,  Patty  made  no  further 
remonstrance,  and  Dulcia  having  quickly  attired  herself  for  the 
walk,  the  two  young  women  left  the  room,  crossed  the  entrance-hall 
without  stoppage,  passed  out  at  the  front  porch,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  cnurch. 

As  they  advanced,  they  saw  the  dark  figure  of  the  Independent 
divine  within  the  churchyard.  Increase  Micklegift  had  an  austere 
%nd  somewhat  ill-favoured  countenance,  but  his  features,  though 
large  and  harsh,  were  by  no  means  devoid  of  intelligence.  His 
eyes  were  dark  and  restless,  and  his  singularly  pale  complexion 
contrasted  forcibly  with  his  coal-black  hair,  which  was  cropped 
close  as  the  skin  of  a  mole.  He  was  attired  in  the  garb  of  a 
Puritan  preacher,  and  wore  the  tall  sugar-loaf  hat  which  Tatty  had 
remarked  at  the  window  on  the  previous  night.  In  age  Micklegift 
might  be  about  thirty,  and  his  person  was  tall  and  thin,  but  ex- 
tremely muscular.  On  seeing  the  two  damsels  approach,  he  ad- 
vanced slowly  to  meet  them,  and  making  a  grave  salutation  to 
Dulcia,  said  to  Patty,  ^^  Tarry  by  the  gate,  maiden,  until  thy 
mistress  shall  return  to  thee." 

He  then  signed  Jbo  Dulcia  to  follow  him,  and  walked  on  in 
silence  until  they  turned  the  angle  of  the  church,  and  drew  near 
the  entrance-porch,  when  he  stood  still.  Patty's  inquisitive  dis- 
position might  have  led  her  to  creep  stealthily  after  them,  if  she 
nad  not  observed  a  man  suddenly  spnng  over  the  wall  on  the  north 
of  the  churchyard,  and  make  his  way  cautiously  round  the  tower 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  Patty  suppressed  the  scream  that  rose  to 
her  lips  on  discovering  that  this  individual  was  John  Habergeon. 

Having  come  to  a  halt,  as  related,  Micklesift  said,  in  a  suppli- 
catory tone,  while  a  flush  overspread  his  pale  features,  ^^  Hearken 
unto  me,  maiden.  Ever  since  I  set  eyes  upon  thee,  my  heart  hath 
yearned  towards  thee.  Thy  charms  have  been  a  snare  unto  me,  in 
which  I  have  fallen.  Tet  though  I  have  burnt  with  love  for  thee, 
I  have  not  ventured  to  declare  my  passion,  for  I  have  perceived 
that  I  am  an  object  of  aversion  in  thy  sight." 

**  Forbear  this  discourse,  sir,"  Dulcia  cried,  "  or  you  will  drive 
me  away  from  you  instantly." 

*'  Despise  me  not,  but  pity  me,  maiden,"  implored  the  preacher. 
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^^Myloveibr  thee  is  ts  a  tormendng'  fire  which  consumer  my  venr 
¥iial&  It  diflordiei's  my  brain,  and  drives  He  to  the  verge  oi  nma^ 
mesBb.  Have  compflBBioii  upon  me !  I  will  be  thj  slave — anythmg" 
tlou.  wilt  have  m&  be — if  thon  wilt  but  love  me." 

^  I  will  hear  no  maee"  Dolcia*  saidy  taming  to  diepasli 

^^  Tou  shall  hear  me  out/'  Micklegift  cried,  chaneiog  his  tone  to 
one  of  menace^  audi  seiaing  her  aroL  ^  Love^  like  mine,  unrequited, 
makes  a  nun  despevato.  Anothcv  has  poMession  of  yoar  heart; 
bat  he  ^11  not  be  an  obstacle  in  my  path.  The  matignant  Clj^- 
vering  Maunsel  is  concealed  in  his  father's  house.  I  kno^  it.  It  is 
vtia  to  attempt  deniiol  witb  me.  The  life  of  ^'thia  tmitor  to  the 
Gommonwealtii  is  m  my  power.  I  eau  denounce  ]»m  at  say 
nuHiienty  and  I  wiB  denounce  him^  if  you  continice  inflesdUr.'* 
After  a  moment's  poose,  during  which  he  watohed  the  impresflibv 
he  had  made  upon  her,  he  went  on:  ^^Not  only  is*  Clavecii^ 
Mamnsel's  life  in  my  porwer,  bst  a  word  from  me  will  consign  your 
fktiier  to  a  prison,  wnere^he  majiot  unheededi"' 

^  And  hicve  you  the  Iseatt  to'  aet  thus  against,  those*  who  kairnt 
xnrver  offended  you,  inhumant  man?    Have  some  ipiVj^  Sot  tiitm-'^ 

^^  You  have  no  pit  j  for  me,  damsei.  Yoit  cavr  not  how  nmck  I 
BtSer.  New  hear  my  fixed  dettanination.  Bithei)  cwaseBt  to  be- 
come my  wife,  os  i  will  ukT'  the  means  o£  vengeance  placed  in 
mj  hands." 

^  Grive  me  till  to-mocrow  for' consideration^"  ikiicia  replied* 

'^  I  will  ffrant  ifiei  time  you*  mqaiise^  on  your  solemn  pronose 
that  you  will  neither  givewanring  to  Glavering,  nor  amnttpn  aogbt 
that  has  passed  between  us«  to  yowr  fether;.  or  to  any  other  pexssia^ 

^I  give  the  promise  you  exact^"  she  uejbinedL 

^<  Enough.     To-morrow  I  shall  expectryouran9iver--hei!e9rattbs 

same  hoar-    Till  then,  £H:ew«Il  T 

Released  from  hisgripey Ithe tenrified  Atmsel instantly  made  her 
escape. 

^  I  am  bound  by  no  psomise^  vilhin/'  nvatteBsd  Jo&k  Haber- 
geon,  who  was  ensconced  behind  the  angle  of  the  ehuxdv  toweXy 
and  had  heard  all  that  had  passed,  ^a^  I  wiUi  take:  mea0  to- 
defeat  thy  Uack  designs" 

IlL 

SOm  OVSOB  WKJOMMB  1B8BB1BIICBDI BT  A  BOTMXsao  mBtTLMMmB  AV^THS  TDtt 

Q*  THB  aauMOBBmukUsa, 
A  THOXTBLESOiirB  day  was*  in  store  fbr  Colonef  Maransel    He 


I  in  like  Kbiary,  seatod'  in  an  easy-chair,  meditating  upon 
^  Eikon  Basilike,"  whew  Martin  Geere  entered,  and,  with  a  pe^ 
torbed  oomitenance,  informed  him  tlwt  a  state-messenger  was  with- 
out, and  desired  instant  speech  with  him.  The  visit  bodtfd  the 
colonel  no  good,  bni  he  ordered  the  man  to*  be  admittedL  The 
messenger,  however,  did  not  wait  for  permission  to  present  him- 


i 
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.flelf,  bui  followed  close  ttpon  MartiB.  He  was  a  tiaU,  flbenwooKizig 
man,  having  the  appearance  of  a  aoldifir^  aad  carried  a  long  Mromd 
by  hifl  fide  aad  a  pair  of  kr^  fnatolfi  in  his  belt  He  smide  no 
fiflltttatioxL  to  the  colonel,  neitlier  did  be  attempt  to  remote  bis 
bf oad-ka¥ed  bat  from  off  bis  oloae^ropped  bead. 

'^'  What  wonldst  tkou  with  floe,  thou  unmannerly  fellow?"  tbe 
old  Cavalier  demanded,  eyeing  him  with  great  displeasure. 

^^  Thou  badflt  best  show  some  jrespect  to  my  order,  tfaoi^b  thou 
ihowest  none  to  me,"  the  man  c<^dly  xqoined,  taking  a  pardbnent 
from  bis  girdle.  ^^Be  it  knoiRi  to  tbee,  Wolaton  Maunsel,  some- 
wbile  oolonel  in  tbe  iservice  of  the  man  -Charles  Stuart,  dat  by 
yixtue  of  this  order  from  the  Council  of  State,  tbou  art  loonfined 
and  restricted,  xm  pain  o£  imprisonment,  within  a  Hmit  of  five 
miles  of  thine  own  dwelling/' 

'^  How  ?  "  the  'Colond  exclaimed.  ''  Confined  widuai  a  range  of 
£.ve  miles  I " 

^^  The  limit  is  large  -enough  for  a  dttnserous  and  plotting  ma- 
lignant like  thee,"  the  messenger  rejoined.  ^'  See  tbou  exceed  it 
not.  But  I  bavB  yet  moire  to  dedase  unto  thea  f  oiasmudi  as 
^y  son,  Clavering  Maunse^l ^" 

'^Hal  what  of  bim?"  ibe  odonel  'cried,  :unable  to  conoeal  bis 
.agitation. 

'^  —  being  charged  with  high  treason  against  the  Commonwealtk, 
jand  a  warrant  having  been  issued  for  Us  apprebensioii,  in  oider 
tbat  be  may  be  brought  before  a  couxt-martial,  in  virtue  of  a  com- 
micsion  from  bis  Excellency  General  Gromwell,  this  is  to  give  tbee 
jQotice,  that  if  thou  sbalt  harbour  thy  said  son  Clavering,  or  lend 
Jiim  aid  so  that  be  escape,  and  tbe  «ids  of  jutFtice  be  thereby 
defeated,  thou  thyself,  and  any  of  thy  bouse  who  may  act  imder 
tbee^  will  incur  the  penalties  of  high  tceason.  Thou  act  warned^ 
smd  a  like  wamu^  will  be  delivesed  to  thy  whole  bouse." 

So  saying,  the  man  strode  tawardfl  the  colonel,  laid^  down 
the  parchment  on  tbe  table  before  bim^  and^  tuEzdng  on  Us  beel, 
.departed. 

Colonel  Maunsel  remained  for  some  tame^  half  etapified,  with  bis 
gaze  fixed  upon  tbe  warrant.    At  length  be  took  it  up,  aand  «fter 

flanomgat  ity  dasbed  it  down  wiitb  a  bazst  of  passion.  Ban  wrath, 
owevei^  gave  way  to  feelings  of  alaa:zn,  when  be  leamt  t&con  old 
Martin  Greere  tbat,  prior  to  his  departure,  the  Btate4DesBeB||erlxBd 
'Collectfid  tbe  bousebold  togelber,  and  in&rmed  them  libat  if  ttiey 
^iOided  in  ccmoealing  their  young  master,  norw  or  bereafiei^  ibqr 
Tfiould  be  severely  psnidied. 

'^  But  your  bonour  need  berve  no  fiaar,"  the  fEuthful  oild  &Ikrw 
said.  ^  Tbey  all  beEeve  tbe  captain  is  gone;  but  if  Aef  ha£m 
he  was  bidden  in  tbe  bouse,  iJsey  wouldciidsire  tartane  mtoBr  tban 
ibfltray  him." 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Beaid  enteted  the  library,  and  leorvx^ 
what  bad  occurred,  besought  his  patron  not  to  be  cast  down,  but 
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to  place  his  reliance  upon  that  Power  which  had  delivered  him 
from  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers. 

'^It  is  my  son's  safety  that  concerns  me  most,"  the  old  Cavalier 
groaned.  ^'  So  he  escape,  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me.  But, 
'sdeath  I"  he  cried,  breaking  out  into  fresh  fury,  "I  should  never 
have  desired  to  quit  my  own  domain,  if  the  tyrannous  Council  had 
not  made  me  a  prisoner." 

He  then  paced  to  and  fro  within  the  room  for  some  minutes, 
exclaiming,  with  much  bitterness,  '^  By  Heaven !  it  is  intolerable 
to  be  insulted  thus  in  one's  own  house.  O  what  a  land  we  live  in! 
Everything  seems  at  sixes  and  sevens.  All  honourable  usages  are 
at  an  end.  Respect  for  age  and  station  is  gone.  Fanaticism  and 
hypocrisy  usurp  the  place  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  he  is  esteemed 
the  godUest  man  who  can  dissemble  most,  and  best  put  on  a  sancti- 
monious visage  and  demeanour.  Out  on  the  pestilent  knaves  who 
have  thus  abolished  all  that  was  good  in  the  country,  and  set  up 
all  that  is  bad — a  low-bom  crew  who  would  grind  down  all  to  their 
own  base  level !" 

"  Yet  there  are  some  good  men  among  them,  honoured  sir,"  Mr. 
Beard  observed,  "  who  have  been  influenced  by  worthy  motives, 
and  by  love  of  their  country,  in  what  they  have  done." 

"I  marvel  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir,"  the  old  Cavalier  re- 
joined. *^  Were  the  motives  worthy  of  those  bloody  butchers  who 
slaughtered  their  virtuous  king?  Are  their  motives  worthy  who 
have  overthrown  our  Established  Church,  and  set  up  the  Na- 
tional Covenant  in  its  stead?  Are  their  motives  worthy  who  per- 
secute and  despoil,  outrage  and  insult  in  every  way  all  those  who 
have  shown  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  king,  and  zeal  for  the 
country's  welfare?    Out  upon  them,  I  say ! " 

"  I  can  make  every  allowance  for  your  warmth,  honoured  sir,  for 
you  have  much  to  move  you  to  indignation,"  the  good  clergjonan 
said;  "  but  I  would  not  have  you  blind  to  the  truth.  Faults  there 
have  been  in  high  places  beyond  doubt — ^grievous  faults — else  had 
not  those  who  fillea  them  been  cast  down.  Deeply  must  the  princes 
and  mighty  ones  of  the  land  have  sinned,  or  the  Lord  would  not 
have  visited  them  so  severely  with  His  displeasure." 

^^  You  seem  to  have  caught  the  general  infection,  sir,"  the  old 
Cavalier  observed,  sarcastically,  "and  speak  as  by  the  moilth  of 
Increase  Micklegift." 

"  I  speak  according  to  my  conviction,  my  honoured  patron,  and 
I  speak  the  more  boldly,  because  I  am  well  assured  that  it  is  only 
by  acknowledgment  of  our  errors,  and  resolution  of  amendment  for 
the  future,  that  we  can  turn  aside  Heaven's  wrath  from  against  as. 
Such  men  as  Cromwell  are  instruments  of  divine  displeasure." 

"Name  him  not,"  cried  the  colonel,  vehemently;  "or  name  him 
as  the  arch-hypocrite,  the  regicide  and  paryicide  that  he  is.  But 
you  are  right.   We  must  have  deeply  sinned,  or  we  could  not  have 
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"been  yielded  to  the  dominion  of  such  as  CromwelL  O  England  I 
when  will  thy  days  of  gloom  be  over?'* 

"  When  her  offences  are  expiated,"  the  clergyman  rejoined. 

^^Meny  England  men  were  wont  to  style  thee  when  I  was 
yomig,"  we  colonel  said,  in  a  mournful  tone;  '^  but  merry  thou  art 
no  longer.  Melancholy  England  were  nearer  the  mark;  sour  Eng- 
land; distracted  England;  me  England  of  Noll  Cromwell  and  the 
saints.  Heaven  defend  me  from  such  a  ruler,  and  such  saints! 
Hearty,  joyous,  laughter-loving  England  thou  art  not.  Men  smile 
no  longer  within  thy  cities.  Gaiety  is  punished  as  a  crime,  and  places 
of  pleasant  resort  are  forbidden  to  thy  youth.  Upon  thy  Droad 
breast  sits  the  night-hag  Puritanism,  scaring  away  thy  dreams  of 
happiness,  and  filling  thee  with  terrors.  It  is  ill  witn  thee,  England. 
Wrong  hath  become  right  within  thee— loyalty,  treason — religion, 
an  offence.  Heaven  grant  thee  a  speedy  deliverance  from  the 
wretched  thraldom  in  which  thou  art  placed ! " 

'•  I  do  not  despair  of  England,  sir,"  Mr.  Beard  remarked. 

"  Neither  do  I,"  the  old  Cavalier  rejoined — "  when  Noll  Crom- 
well shall  be  overthrown,  and  the  monarchy  restored.  But,  till 
that  consummation  arrives,  I  am  much  tempted  to  exile  myself 
from  her  shores." 

Here  Martin  Geere  presented  himself  again,  and  with  new  terror 
imprinted  upon  his  countenance. 

*' What's  the  matter  now?"  the  colonel  exclaimed.  "I  guess 
from  thy  looks  that  thou  bring'st  fresh  tidings  of  ill.** 

"  I  bring  no  good  news,  in  sooth,"  Martin  replied.  "  There  are 
two  men  without  who  crave  admittance  to  your  honour — crave, 
did  I  say? — ^nay,  they  insolently  demand  it.  One  of  them  is 
Thomas  ounne,  the  Brightelmstone  deputy  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Sequestration  of  Livings.     His  reverence  knows  him        " 

"  Too  well,"  Mr.  Beard  observed. 

'^  The  other  I  take  to  be  a  messenger,  for  he  hath  a  warrant, 
and  beareth  a  truncheon  of  office." 

^'  Ay,  and  he  will  use  it  on  thy  shoulders,  sirrah,  if  he  be  kept 
longer  here,"  exclaimed  a  peremptory  voice  without. 

And  the  next  moment  two  personages  stepped  into  the  room. 
The  foremost  of  them,  who  was  he  that  had  spoken,  was  of  middle 
age,  short  and  stout,  and  was  somewhat  showily  attired  in  a  blue 
doublet  and  scarlet  cloak;  the  latter  garment,  however,  was 
weather-stained,  and  had  lost  much  of  its  original  brilliancy.  His 
doublet  was  embroidered  with  the  badge  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany— a  leopard's  head  and  a  covered  cup.  His  companion  was  an 
elderly  man,  with  a  sour,  puritanical  countenance,  clad  in  sad- 
coloured  raiments,  and  wearing  a  steeple-crowned  hat.  Neither 
of  them  uncovered  their  heads  on  entermg  the  room. 

*^  Ahem !"  cried  the  foremost  of  the  two,  clearing  his  throat  to 
enable  him  to  speak  more  emphatically.  '^  It  is  WoLton  Maunsel, 
I  surmise,  before  whom  I  stand?"  ; 
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^^ThoiiL  -art  in  the  {^esence  of  Colonel  l^iaimsel,  tkdu  ^amcj 
knave,"^  the  old  Cavalier  IwMghtily  rcijoined.  "  Who,  .u^  wihat 
art  thou?" 

^^  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  the  interrogations  of  a  kao^wii  ma- 
lignant like  thee.  JSevertheleBS,  I  will  tell  thee  that  my  heathenifih 
nazRe  was  Xiawrence  Creek,  but  Bince  I  iiave  put  <>fi*the  old  man,  I 
am  known  as  Better  Late  than  Never,  a  saiadj  designation,  and 
one  becoming  an  elder,  like  inysel£  I  am  an  emissary  unto  thae,  0 
Wolston  Maunsel,  from  the  Commissioners  of  Goldsmith^  HaU,  in 
Foster-lane,  London,  to  whom,  as  iStism  knowest,  thy  far(ieitu2«  to 
the  State  hath  ibeen  assigned,  to  summon  thee  to  appear  before  the 
said  commisaoners  withm  ten  days  to  pay  two  hnrndred  pounds  ftff 
thy  five^ud-twendeth  part  of  the  fine  wiuch  liatii  been  set  upon 
thee.** 

'^  My  fine  hath  been  fully  dischai^ged,"  the  colonel  said.  ^^  I  have 
already  paid  the  conumissionens  five  thousaand  jpounda." 

^^  That  is  no  concern  of  niin^^'  the  other  nejoined.  ^  Thou  nust 
appear  before  £hem  to  explain  matters." 

'^  A  pest  upon  thee  i "  the  old  Cavalier  angrily  ejaculated.  ^  TkoM 
art  enough  to  drive  a  man  distraught.  I  cannot  stir  hence.  I  have 
just  received  an  order  from  the  Council  prohibiting  me^  on  pain  of 
imprisonment,  from  going  more  than  five  miles  from  Jftone.  Here 
is  the  warrant.     Read  it,  and  satisfy  thyself." 

^^  It  is  no  concern  of  mine,"  the  emissary  replied,  declining  to 
look  at  the  wariant  ^^  I  shall  leave  the  order  with  thee.  Neglect 
to  obey  it  jat  thy  peril.^ 

And,  as  he  ^oke,,  lie  placed  a  scroll  on  the  table,  and  drew^back 
a  few  paces,  while  the  second  individual  6t^>Bd  forwai^ 

"  my  buaness  is  with  thee,  Ardingly  Beard,'*  this  personage 
said.  ^^  Thou  knowest  that  I  have  been  appointed,  together  with 
my  colleague,  Thomas  Geere  of  Ovingdean,  farol^er  to  Martin 
Geere,  who  still  continues  in  the  servioe  of  the  dangeioufi  nalig- 

nant,  Wolston  Maunsel ^ 

^  ^^  I  am  glad  my  brother  Tom  hath  had  the  grace  not  to  piesent 
himself  before  his  lionour,"  Martin  remarked. 

^^  Thomas  Geere  was  once  one  of  my  flock,"  Mr.  Beard  ob- 
served, fiadlv. 

'^  He  hath  seen  the  error  of  his  way^"  Sunne  xejoined.  ^'But» 
as  I  was  about  to  say,  thou  looowest  that  he  and  I  have  been  ap- 
paSnted  bj  the  Committee  for  the  Seqaestration  of  lAvhM  to 
collect,  gather,  and  receive  the  dthe%  rents,  and  profits  of  tltf 
benefice  of  the  church  of  Ovingdean,  now  under  Aeqaestoi^ioDf 
and  to  provide  for  its  care.  Tmu  knowest  also  how  we  Ba^^ 
applied  those  profits.^ 

"  I  have  some  guess,"  the  dergymaa  observed.  «  Partly  to  jpow 
own  use^  partly  in  payment  of  Increase  MickkgifL" 

"  Wlwlly  in  payment  of  that  eodly  divine^"  Thomas  Sonne 
rejoined.     "Now  give  heed  to  what  i  say  unto  thee,  Ardii^lj 
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Beard.  It  is  suspected  that  thou  contlnuest  secretly  to  perform  the 
rites  and  services  of  thy  suppressed  church.  Take  heea,  therefore. 
If  the  offence  be  proved  against  thee^  thou  shalt  pay  with  thy 
body  for  thy  contumacy.  A  yeai^s  imprisonment  in  Lewes  Castle 
will  teach  thee  submission." 

^^  Heaven  grant  thee  a  more  Christian  spirit,  friend/'  the  clergy- 
man meekly  rejoined. 

^^  Friend,  quotha !  I  am  no  friend  of  prelatists  and  covenant- 
breakers,"  the  other  rejoined.  ^^Wilt  thou  take  the  National 
Covenant?" 

*'  Assuredly  not,"  Mr.  Beard  replied,  firmly. 

"  Begone  both  of  ye ! "  Colonel  Maunsel  cried,  losing  all  patience, 
'*  and  nd  my  house  of  your  hateful  presence." 

'^  You  had  best  lay  hands  upon  us,  Wolston  Maunsel,"  the  emis- 
sary from  Goldsmiths'  Hall  cried,  in  a  taunting  and  insolent  tone. 
*^  1  should  like  nothing  better." 

^^  Nor  I,"  Thomas  Sunne  added. 

'^  Be  patient,  I  implore  of  you,  honoured  sir,"  the  clergyman 
cried,  "and  let  them  go." 

"  Show  them  forth,  Martin,  or  I  shall  do  them  a  mischief,"  the 
colonel  cried.  Whereupon  the  two  men  withdrew,  muttering 
threats,  however,  as  they  departed. 

As  soon  as  he  and  Mr.  Beard  were  left  alone.  Colonel  Maunsel 
gave  vent  to  a  fresh  explosion  of  rage. 

'^  Perdition  seize  these  Roundhead  miscreants  I"  he  exclaimed. 
^'  They  have  set  me  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  How  am  I 
to  fulfil  such  contradictory  orders?  Here  is  one  that  tells  me  I 
must  not  stir  from  home:  another,  commanding  me  to  come  to 
London.  If  I  obey  one,  I  must  perforce  neglect  the  other;  and, 
.  for  my  own  part,  I  am  well  disposed  to  pay  respect  to  neither." 

^*  I  scarce  know  how  to  counsel  you,  honoured  sir,"  the  clergy- 
man rejoined.  "  Truly,  it  is  a  most  embarrassing  position  in  which 
you  are  placed." 

^^It  is  more  embarrassing  than  you  deem,  reverend  sir,"  the 
colonel  returned.  ^^  I  have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  the  fine  imposed 
upon  me,  and  must  borrow  the  two  hundred  pounds,  at  heavy 
usance,  from  old  Zachary  Trangmar,  the  money-lender  of  Lewes." 

'^  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it,  sir,"  Mr.  Beard  observed. 

''These  bloodsuckers  will  never  let  me  rest  till  they  have 
utterly  ruined  me,"  pursued  the  colonel;  ''and  such,  I  doubt  not, 
is  their  intent  Their  aim  is  to  cripple  all  true  men.  Heaven 
confound  their  devices!" 

"Amen!"  the  clergyman  ejaculated. 

"  Well  I  well !  the  difficulty  must  be  met,  and  bravely  too,"  the 
old  Cavalier  cried — "  no  tame  yielding,  or  crying  for  quarter  on 
the  part  of  Wolston  Maunsel.  I  will  fight  the  good  fight,  so  long 
as  tnere  is  breath  in  my  body.    I  must  go  forthwith  to  Lewes — ^it 
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is  almost  within  my  prescribed  limits — ^andsee  Zachary  Trangmar. 
I  shall  have  to  give  the  extortionate  old  rascal  my  bond,  for  he 
will  not  trust  to  the  word  of  a  gentleman.'' 

^^  I  cannot  become  surety  for  you,  honoured  sir,"  the  clergypian 
observed ;  "  or  I  would  willingly  be  so." 

^No,  no/'  Colonel  Maunsei  exclaimed,  hastily.  ^The  old 
usurer  will  be  content  with  my  own  security.  Unluckily,  it  is  not 
the  first  transaction  I  have  had  with  him.  If  the  knaves  go  on 
plundering  me  in  this  manner,  I  shall  have  little,  beyond  my  good 
name,  to  leave  my  son." 

^^  And  that  will  be  his  fairest  inheritance,  sir,"  Mr.  Beard  ob- 
served. 

^^  It  is  not  likely  to  content  him,  though,"  the  colonel  rgoined, 
with  a  half  laugh.  *^  However,  we  must  hope  for  better  days, 
though  neither  you  nor  I  may  live  to  see  them,  reverend  sir. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  provide  for  the  present.  I  will  ride  to  Lewes 
this  morning,  and  Dulcia  shall  accompany  me.  John  Habergeon 
will  watch  over  Clavering,  and  will  know  how  to  act,  in  case  of 
difficulty.  To  your  charge,  good  sir,  I  confide  the  rest  of  the 
house  during  my  brief  absence." 

Mr.  Beard  bowed,  and  the  colonel  arose,  observing,  that  when 
he  last  got  on  horseback,  his  rheumatism  was  so  bad,  that  he 
thought  he  should  never  more  be  able  to  mount  steed;  but  he  felt 
quite  equal  to  the  effort  now.  Summoning  Martin  Greere,  he  bade 
him  cause  a  couple  of  horses  to  be  saddled— one  of  them  for 
Mistress  Dulcia.  And  seeing  the  old  serving-man  stare  at  the  un- 
expected order,  he  added,  ^'  The  day  is  fine,  and  tempts  me  to  take 
an  hour's  exercise  on  the  downs." 

^^  But  ^ur  honour  hath  not  ridden  for  more  than  two  months," 
old  Martm  stoutly  objected. 

^^No  matter,  1  mean  to  ride  to-day.  See  that  the  horses  axe 
got  ready  forthwith," 

^'  I  should  not  have  supposed  'that  your  honour  would  like  to 
leave  the  house  just  now,"  Martin  persisted.  ^  How  says  your 
reverence  ?  When  robbers  are  abrcmd,  it  were  well,  methmks, 
that  the  master  stayed  at  home  to  guard  his  treasure." 

^  My  honoured  friend  has  good  reason  for  what  he  doth,"  the 
clergyman  replied;  ^and  I  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  protect  the 
house  and  all  within  it,  during  his  absence." 

<^Nay,  then  I  have  nothing  more  to  urge,"  the  old  serving-man 
rejoined. 

^^Hark  ye,  Martin,"  the  colonel  cried,  arresting  him;  ^bid 
Eustace  Saxby,  the  falconer,  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  go  with 
us;  and  tell  him  to  bring  with  him  the  young  Barbary  falcon  and 
the  merhn  that  he  hath  lately  manned  and  lured,  and  I  will  tiy 
their  flight  at  a  partridge.  Use  despatch,  for  I  shall  set  forth  pre- 
sently." 
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OcB  last  monih's  impresHon  cootamed  an  artioie  on  the  French  Alma- 
nacks for  the  coming  year,  and  most  of  oar  readere  will  haTO  noticed  how 
much  those  once  so  amnsinff  Tolomes  have  fidlen  off  in  mere  amnsement. 
It  was  a  difficult  tadc  to  cim  snflident  matter  from  them  to  eke  out  an 
article  which  should  prove  palatable  to  the  English  reader.  If  the 
Frenchman  is  once  deprived  of  the  power  of  making  his  joke  on  all  classes 
of  society,  from  the  nighest  to  the  lowest,  he  is  the  dullest  animal  in 
creation.  Now,  when  the  French  press  has  received  the  mai  ^ordre  to 
be  dully  decorous,  the  almanacks,  fbrmeriy  welcomed  with  delight  by 
everybody,  have  su£Eeied  a  most  unwelcome  change.  The  etprilt  has  berai 
fettered,  and  the  weight  of  the  chains  has  put  a  sudden  end  to  its  becks, 
nnd  nods,  and  wreathed  smiles. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  German  Almanacks,  for  they  always 
pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  and  never  rise  beyond  the  saSs  region 
of  mediocrity.  Of  course,  they  contain  no  spariding  writing ;  the  jests 
sffe  the  mildest  possible,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  presently,  and 
die  principal  object  is  to  convey  instruction  in  the  form  most  smted  to 
the  rustic  capabilities.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  almanacks  in 
Germany  circulate  almost  exclusively  in  remote  districts ;  they  form  the 
sole  reading  of  the  peasant,  and  necessarily  a  large  portion  of  the 
contents  is  devoted  to  information  requisite  for  him.  The  almanack  is 
always  accompanied  by  extracts  frt)m  the  Hundred  Years'  Calendar,  and 
in  most  cases,  by  the  peasants'  rules  for  the  weather,  which  convey  in- 
formation in  the  quaintest  rhymes,  easy  of  recollection.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men or  two :  *'  Dog-days  bright  and  clear,  prophesy  a  good  year."  **  In 
January  little  water,  mudi  wine ;  much  water,  little  wine."  *'  At  the 
beg^nnug  or  the  end,  March  is  sure  its  pest  to  send.^  '*  A  cool  May 
brings  good  wine  and  hay.'*  ^  Before  St  John's,  all  pray  for  rain;  after 
St.  Jolm's,  it  causes  pain." 

'  Of  the  numerous  almanacks  lying  on  our  table,  Auerbach's  is  certainly 
the  most  perfect^  for  it  never  departs  from  the  object  desi^irad — namely, 
to  impart  to  the  peasants  politifad  and  social  information  m  the  guise  of 
a  story.  Tlusyear  the  old  professor  effects  his  purpose  by  a  tale  called 
c<  The  Prise  rioaghman,"  admirably  adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity, 
and  yet  conveying  an  excellent  moraL  We  trace  in  it  the  honest  lad 
Trho  gains  a  silver  watch  for  ploughing  the  straightest  furrow,  aud  itom, 
that  moment  he  knows  no  peace.  His  fellow-servants  are  jealous  of  him, 
he  fancies  himself  not  su£Bciently  esteemed  by  his  master,  and  throws  up 
Yob  situation.  But,  when  out  of  work,  he  finds  that  the  flattering  offers 
made  him  by  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  prize  ploughing  were  so  much 
empty  wind,  and  after  many  rimple  yet  pamful  adventures,  he  is  glad  to 
return  to  his  old  master.  At  the  close  of  the  story,  we  find  him  enlistmg 
as  a  yolunteer  for  the  war  aeainst  France  in  August  last.  Indeed,  it  is 
^erj  ourious  to  notice  through  all  these  almanacks  that  the  word  patriot- 
iam,  in  the  German  sense,  means  detestation  of  the  Frenchman.  We 
^nll  mi^ke  <me  extract  from  this  almanack,  in  the  shape  of  a  paper  by 
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Karl  Andr^e,  on  Lagerbier  in  America,  because  it  possesses  a  g^eneral 
interesL 

Tbe  German  Lagerbier  bas  long  since  made  a  voyage  round  tbe 
world.  Bocky  from  Bavaria  and  the  Erzgebirge  breweries,  is  sent  to 
Batavia,  in  Java,  and  Canton,  where  it  is  found  on  the  table  side  by  side 
with  the  Califomian  Lagerbier.  When  the  late  war  stopped  the  Lloyd's 
steamers  running  between  Trieste  and  Egypt,  many  complaints  were 
heard  both  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  among  Europeans  as  well  as  Le- 
vantines, for  the  casks  of  Viennese  Lagerbier  no  longer  arrived.  The 
quantity  German  brewers  can  produce  in  Egypt,  during  the  summer 
months,  even  with  the  splendid  l^ilotic  barley,  is  scanty  enough,  and  bears 
no  comparison  with  the  beer  direct  from  Germany.  But  the  Lagerbier 
has  met  with  an  equally  warm  reception  in  cold  countries ;  it  suits  the 
palate  of  Muscovite  and  Scaudiuavian,  and  even  many  Englishmen 
prefer  it  to  the  heavy  ale  and  porter.  In  Flanders  and  Brabant  it  stands 
on  a  level  with  the  renowned  Ghent  and  Brussels  Faro.  It  is  brewed  by 
Germans  in  Constantinople  and  Madrid ;  even  Sydney  and  Valdivia  have 
their  German  breweries.  Otto  Esche,  the  first  German  merchant  who 
plied  the  first  German  vessel  from  San  Frandsco  across  the  Pacific  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  reports  that  Mandjurs  and  Chinese,  Uralian 
Cossacks  and  Mongolians,  delight  in  drinking  German  beer,  which  is 
splendidly  brewed  in  Califomia.  Kamemahema  IV.,  King  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  has  always  evinced  a  decided  partiality  for  it.  But  it  is  in 
America  that  Lagerbier  has  gained  the  greatest  extension,  and  with 
such  beneficial  results  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  passage  in 
proof: 

The  Americans  gradually  learned  from  us  to  drink  Lagerbier.  The  German 
beverage  forced  its  way  by  slow  de^ees,  and  has  become  a  social  power  as 
opposed  to  King  Alcohol ;  and  it  evicts  spirits  far  more  effectually  than  anv 
^aine  Liquor  law  can  do.  Many  of  the  higher  Yankees  now  join  the  musical 
societies  and  gymnastic  unions.  Among  the  Germans  they  find  a  better  tone 
prevalent  than  among  their  own  countrymen.  German  song  has  even  subdued 
the  rowdies.  Some  months  ago»  on  the  occasion  of  several  song-societies  making 
an  excursion,  they  offered  themselves  as  a  guard  of  honour,  and,  characteristi- 
cally enough,  "  to  knock  down  anybody  who  disturbed  the  festivities."  Thsy 
kept  their  word ;  were  rewarded  with  Lagerbier,  as  they  had  promised  not  to 
dnnk  any  spirits  on  that  day,  and  remained  sober.  Gardens  devoted  to  beer 
and  music  are  beginning  to  grow  quite  fashionable  among  the  Yankees.  I  will 
not  assert  that  there  are  none  of  our  countrymen  who  do  not  drink  a  drop  too 
much.  One  of  them,  when  called  before  the  committee  to  prove  that  La^rbier 
could  not  fall  beneath  the  provisions  of  the  Maine  Liquor  law,  as  not  being  an 
intoxicating  drink,  brought  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  had  drunk  more  than 
eighty  glasses  in  one  day,  yet  remained  in  possession  of  his  senses.  That  was  a 
settler. 

To  show  the  enormous  quantities  of  Lagerbier  brewed  in  America,  wa 
may  mention  that  St.  Louis — a  town  containing  sixty  thousand  Germans^ 
and  eighty  thousand  non-Germans-— counts  no  less  than  thirty-five 
breweries,  which  last  winter  produced  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thoosand 
barrels  of  Lager,  and  seventy-four  thousand  of  light  beer,  valued  at 
1,336,000  dollars.  In  addition  to  this  quantity,  fifty  thousand  more 
barrels  were  brought  to  St.  Louis  from  Milwaukie,  Befie?ille,  Fittsbuig, 
and  other  towns.     Before  quitting  this  subject)  we  will  quote  a  right 
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merxy  jest  a  German  told  a  Yankee  who  desired  to  know  the  origin 
of  Lagerbier: 

In  a  little  Tillage  near  Bamber^-on-the-Maine  there  liyed  a  cobbler,  and  he  felt 
thirsty,  so  he  said  to  his  apprentice,  "  Thoa,  eo  and  fetch  roe  a  bottle  of  Bamberg 
beer/'  It  was  to  be  had  at  the  village  hostdiy,  bnt  the  lad,  who  did  not  know 
this,  as  he  had  oxdj  iust  been  apprenticed,  went  to  Bamberg,  and  was  away,  of 
course,  a  considerable  time.  While  returning  home  a  boy  met  him,  and  told 
him  his  master  was  so  angry,  that  he  might  look  out  for  a  thrashing.  What  did 
the  fellow  ?  He  did  not  go  to  the  cobbLer,  but  among  the  soldiers,  bnt  before- 
hand buried  the  bottle  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  By  his  Draveryhe  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  be  an  officer,  and,  as  such,  came  to  Bamberg.  "Thou  shouldst  pay 
thy  old  master  a  visit,"  he  thought,  "and  prove  to  him  what  has  come  of  thee.'' 
So  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  on  the  way  stopped  at  the  tree  where  he  had 
buried  the  beer.  When  he  reached  the  vilWe,  ne  said,  "Here,  master,  I  bring 
you  the  bottle  of  beer  which  I  went  to  fetch  for  you."  The  cobbler  did  not 
understand  the  meaninj^  of  this,  till  the  oflicer  opened  his  eyes.  Both  drank 
the  beer,  which  had  lam  so  many  years  under  the  tree,  and  found  it  famous. 
The  story  became  known,  the  brewers  began  from  that  time  to  make  cellars  in 
the  rock  in  which  the  beer  was  to  lie,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  noble, 
much-praised  Lagerbier. 

Bat  the  stories  we  like  most  in  the  German  Almanacks  are  those 
relating  to  historical  events,  and  generally  turning  on  the  history  of 
Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia,  who  is  the  fi&vourite  of  the  nation. 
There  was  something  thoroughly  German  even  about  his  stick,  and  the 
remembrance  that  he  raised  the  Prussian  people  to  such  an  elevation  by 
hb  energy  renders  the  people  to  his  virtues  very  kind,  to  his  failings 
rather  blind.  Every  year  one  or  the  other  of  the  almanacks  contains  a 
story,  having  him  n>r  the  hero ;  this  year  Trenwendt  is  the  fortunate 
man,  and  the  story  called  <*  Good  Morning,  Master  Gatekeeper,''  is  so 
characteristic,  that  we  will  make  an  analysis  of  it. 

Master  Gregory,  who  was  porter  of  the  town  gate  at  Potsdam  in  the 
reign  of  that  severe  monarch  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  was  the  most 
unfiivoorable  specimen  of  his  class  to  be  found  throughout  Germany,  and 
that  was  saying  a  good  deal.  He  had  a  habit  of  keeping  the  market 
people  waiting  outside  for  hours,  and  the  worse  the  weather  was,  the 
inore  the  old  sinner  enjoyed  it.  While  the  icy  snow  was  cutting  their 
faces,  and  they  stood  shivering  with  cold,  he  would  wrap  himself  up  more 
closely  in  his  blankets,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  complaints  and  exe- 
crations. In  those  days  a  gatekeeper  was  an  important  personage;  he 
bad  not  only  to  open  and  close  the  g^te,  but  also  the  control  of  the 
octroi  duties,  so  that  he  could  do  pretty  well  as  he  pleased.  Henoe,  the 
poor  peasants  did  not  dare  say  a  word,  and  even  accepted  a  dose  of  stick 
with  passive  resignation.  If  they  wished  to  live  in  peace,  they  found  it 
best  to  pay  a  separate  tax,  which  went  into  Master  Gregory's  pocket. 
Many  a  lump  of  butter,  and  many  a  young  fowl,  found  their  way  into 
his  larder,  so  that  no  wonder  the  gatekeeper  considered  himself  the 
gpreatest  personage  in  Prussia.  His  daughter  Marie,  a  charming  young 
girl|  would  often  take  compassion  on  the  poor  people,  and  ofier  to  let 
them  in ;  but  her  father  never  consented,  and  suen  a  proposition  was 
usually  greeted  by  a  shower  of  oaths  from  the  old  hear. 

Marie  had  her  reasons  for  keeping  in  with  her  father,  for  she  was  in 
love  with  a  soldier  in  the  Guards,  one  Wilhelm  Dom,  the  handsomest 
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jtnmg  Miow  in  garrison.     But  she  had  never  breatfied  a  woid  of  thif  to 
the  old  man,  for  he  would  have  heen  horrified  at  the  thovght  of  lag 
daughter  marrying  a  private.     The  mere  idea  would  have  given  him  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy.     At  that  time  there  was  a  universal  prejudioe  agunit 
the  troops,  perh^s  not  unjustly,  for  they  were  recruited  from  the  vaga- 
honds  of  fldl  countries.     Such  a  set  oould  only  be  kept  id  order  by  the 
severest  discipline  and  iron  severity.     Ofdar  could  only  be  main  tamed  by 
the  most  frightful  punishments,  and  it  is  almoei  impossible  to  fbrai  a 
netiott  of  the  barbarity  of  the  articles  of  war  in  those  days.    Ranniag 
the  gauntlet  ten  times  was  the  lightest  punishment,  ana  any  one  who 
dared  to  complain  was  flogged  to  death's  door.     A  deserter  had  his  nose 
and  ears  cut  off,  or  else  he  was  hanged ;  the  same  fate  befel  every  one 
who  helped  a  deserter  to  fly :  be  was  strung  up  without  mer^.    Henee^ 
the  Pmraian  army  contained  very  few  volunteers^  and  Wilhelm  Dora  was 
not  one  of  them — be  was  a  clerwyman's  son,  carried  off  by  the  roysl 
crimpe  in  consequence  of  his  height,  and  yielding  to  the  inevitable,  he  had 
done  his  duty  properly,  and  was  in  daily  expectation  of  his  promotioo. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  decided  on  waiting  upon  old  GrM^ory,  and 
asking  his  daughter's  hand.     The  gatekeeper  was  furious  at  the  insult, 
and  repulsed  bun  most  harshly.     The  poor  fellow  went  off  in  a  vsry 
desponding  aaood,  whidi  was  heightened  by  a  letter  he  received  finxn 
Marie,  in  which  she  told  him  that  her  father  meant  to  marry  her  uert 
day  to  their  neighbour,  the  fat  baker.     This  was  too  much  for  Wilbdo, 
and  he  determined  on  committing  soidde.     For  this  purpose  he  loaded 
hb  trusty  firelock  and  walked  £wn  to  the  banks  of  the  Havel,  after 
leavii^  a  farewell  note  for  Marie.     SsMldenly  he  heard  voices  in  his 
vieini^,  which  he  fincied  he  recognised,  and,  on  drawing  nearer,  be  saw 
several  men  belonging  to  the  Ginrds,  whom  he  oveiheaxd  plottbg  ths 
king's  death.     It  was  agreed  that  the  moBarch  shoidd  be  shot  the  nsit 
moming  at  parade  with  a  silver  bullet,  after  which  the  town  wooU  be 
fired  and  plimdered.    The  con^irators  then  separated,  leaving  WilheliB 
to  hnny  at  Bail  speed  to  the  barracks  and  denoonce  the  plot.    Bat| tohis 
hovror,  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  than  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
attempted  desertion  by  auioide;  his  letter  to  Marie  had  been  opened 
on  his  being  found  to  be  absent  without  leave.     In  vun  did  be  ask  to  be 
allowed  an  interview  with  the  officer  of  the  g^ard :  he  was  thrust  into  ths 
dungeon,  and  left  to  brood  over  the  punishment  that  awaited  him  nest 
day. 

When  the  gaoler  visited  Wilhelm,  the  hitter  prayed  so  earnestly  to  tse 
an  oflBcer,  that  the  man  fitncied  he  must  have  gone  out  of  his  senses,  aad 
fortunately  sent  for  the  surgeon,  to  whom  WUhelm  inserted  the  secret. 
The  surgeon  hurried  to  the  palace^  and  begged  to  speak  with  the  king, 
who  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  alarm  at  the  meange^  for  he  thought  that 
Fugleman  Jonas,  the  tallest  man  in  the  regiment*  most  have  been  taken  dao- 
geiouslyilL  Whenhefbundhimaelf  misteken,  he  raised  Us  stick  to  thiaih 

the  smgeon,  after  his  pleasant  manner,  hut  the  latter  managed  to  get  e^ 
of  arm's  length  in  time,  stating  that  he  had  come  about  non-oommissSooed 
oflBoer  Dam.  ''  A  good  soldier  too,"  the  king  remarked,  parenthsticsttyy 
"  and  nearly  six  feet  high ;"  for  he  knew  evcty  man  in  the  r^[imeni  Ob 
hearing  that  he  had  meditated  suicide,  the  long  broke  out  in  a  fiirioas 
passion,  and  ordered  him  five  hundred  lashes  on  the  spot.    But  when  At 
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siogeon  told  the  king  of  the  conspiracy  he  had  detected^  the  old  gentle^ 
man  grew  serious,  and  went  straight  to  the  prison  to  eross-exaaiine 
Wilhelm  in  person.  The  king  had  only  recenuy  been  decM^ed  bj  the 
notorious  Baron  Clement^  but  had  taken  his  rerenffe  by  baring  the  baron's 
flesh  tweaked  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  his  hand  cnt  off.  Bat  Wilhelm 
was  steadfut,  and  the  king  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  into  the  truth  of 
his  story.  The  conspirators  were  convicted,  and  the  grateful  monarch 
asked  the  non-commis8u>ned  officer  what  reward  he  expected.  AH  he 
wished  was  for  his  majesty  to  speak  to  gatekeeper  Gregory  about  Marie 
on  his  behalf,  and  to  this  the  king  consented,  if  she  were  only  tall  enough. 
He  could  not  spoil  his  breed  of  soldiers  firom  any  nonsensical  lore  con- 
nderations.  Haring  received  a  satisfactory  reply  on  this  point,  the  king 
promised  to  see  what  could  be  done,  and  left  Wilhelm  in  high  spirits. 

The  next  morning,  while  the  gatekeeper  was  still  snuggling  in  his  bed, 
according  to  his  cnstom,  the  king  made  hb  appearance  at  the  gate,  with 
his  heariest  walking^stidk  in  his  hand,  for  he  toought  aoiBe  gentle  argur 
ment  of  that  sort  might  be  required*  He  found  there  a  crowd  waiting  to 
enter  the  town,  and  inquired  tne  reason.  On  hearing  it,  the  king  nuide 
such  a  hammering  at  the  gate  that  it  would  have  wakened  the  dead.  Bat 
it  was  of  no  avail  with  old  Gregory:  so  Frederick  William  had  to  lift  «> 
his  leonine  voice,  which  made  his  whole  court  and  family  tremble.  Still 
Gregory,  happily  unconscioos  of  lus  visitor,  bided  his  time,  thinking  what 
a  thrashing  he  would  ^ve  the  peasants  when  he  let  them  in  for  making 
such  a  row.  At  length  he  tbrew  back  the  gates.  **Good  morning^ 
master  gatekeeper  I"  the  king  said,  as  he  walked  iu,  and  gave  him  a 
tremendous  thrashing,  while  the  delighted  peasants  ironically  repeated  the 
greeting.  In  vwn  £d  Gregory  roar  for  mercy :  the  king  did  not  leave 
off  till  he  was  tired.  After  a  rest,  during  which  he  read  the  gatekeeper 
a  moral  lesson  on  the  impropriety  of  keeping  the  peasants  shivering  in  the 
cold,  he  began  again,  and  went  on  till  Marie  fell  on  her  knees  and  im- 
plored for  mercy.  At  length  the]  king  said  he  would  pardon  him  if  he 
would  give  his  daughter  to  sub-o£Bicer  Dorn.  Gregory  offered  some  ob« 
jeotions,  but  the  nght  of  the  uplifted  stick  removed  them,  and  the 
king  himself  joined  the  hands  of  toe  young  couple*  Then  he  offered  to 
make  Wilhelm  qoartennaster,  and  give  him  a  house,  on  condition  that  he 
delivered  a  young  recruit  in  every  year,  and  promised,  when  he  wished  to 
die,  only  to  do  so  for  his  king  and  fatherland.  On  these  considerations 
bia  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  pardon  Master  Gregory,  and  from 
that  time  forth  he  was  a  model  porter.  Even  if  he  felt  inclined  for  another 
anooze,  it  only  reqinred  the  ci*y  of  "  Good  morning,  master  gatekeeper  1* 
to  make  him  spring  op  at  once. 

In  Nieritz's  Almanack  we  find  no  specialty  deserring  notice :  the  stories 
are  good,  and  well  adapted  for  the  readers,  but  are  too  lengthy  for  extract. 
We  can  only  find  space  for  an  excerpt  from  the  "  Historical  Curiosities^" 
which  certainly  deserve  to  be  treastued  up^  as  throwing  a  li^t  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  middle  ages : 

Amone  the  Hanse  towns,  Bergen,  albeit  the  youngest  settlement,  occupied  the 
highest  pitice,  and  any  one  who  wished  to  be  a  real  merchant  must  have  passed 
hia  api>rentioeship  at  Bergen.  The  rush  there  was  so  great  that  the  Bergeocr 
had  to  invent  measures  to  stop  it,  and  none  could  have  been  more  effectual  than 
the  novitiate  they  iatroduced,  and  which  lasted  for  eight  years.    The  first  trial 
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WB8  the  *'  wateMport."  The  naked  noTioe  had  a  rope  fastened  ronnd  his  waist^ 
vas  then  thrown  into  the  sea  from  the  stem  of  a  vessel,  and  dragged  all  along 
the  keel  nnder  water.  This  ceremony  was  repeated  thrice.  Naturally,  the  ap- 
prentice was  half  dead ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  being  laid  at  once  on  a  bendi 
and  thrashed  into  Ufe  by  four  powerful  lellows,  till  the  olood  poured  from  him, 
and  a  mercdful  fainting  fit  saved  him.  If  the  novice  still  adhered  to  his  determi- 
nation of  becoming  a  merchant  of  Bergen,  he  had  next  to  endore  the  "  smoke 
sport."  A  rope  was  again  fastened  ronnd  his  waist,  and  he  was  suspended  np  a 
cmmney.  A  uow  fire,  fed  with  tiHl  sorts  of  pestiferous  materials,  threatened 
him  with  death  by  suffocation,  but  he  was  not  let  loose  till  the  fixe  had  burned 
down :  then  came  another  thrashing,  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  first  in  severity. 
If  the  novice  had  escaped  this  trial  with  his  life,  the  "  rod  sport "  followed.  The 
enduring  apprentice  was  stripped  of  all  his  clothing  in  a  hall,  where  women  were 
nsuidly  among  the  au(Hence.  Four  disused  oraered  him  to  dance  to  noisy 
music.  8ud£nly  four  others  made  their  appearance  with  rods,  and  began  to 
belabour  the  dancer  to  the  tune  of  the  music,  which  f^w  quicker.  The  blows 
fell  thick  as  hai],  and  only  left  off  either  when  the  recipient  fell  unconscious  to 
the  ground,  or  when  the  arms  of  his  torturers  wero  ezhausted. 

Somewhat  amusiDg,  too,  in  the  same  almanack,  are  the  extracts  from 
albmns  kept  in  places  of  public  resort.  Thus,  at  Schiller's  birth-hoose 
in  Waxhacn :  6.  W.,  from  the  United  States,  Ohio,  North  America, 
1843. — Good  poet  F.  C,  from  Cologne,  remembers  the  celebrated 
poet  Friedrich  von  Schiller.  H.  H.,  of  Bavaria,  soap-boiler's  appren- 
tice, finds  himself  **  felt"  at  heing  in  the  great  poet's  bira-hoase.  Peace 
be  to  his  ashes !  Here,  again,  from  the  Brocken.  N.B.  This  is  what 
S.  H.  Bauer,  of  Vienna,  has  honestly  to  claim  from  Master  Brocken: 
1.  The  loss  of  twice  fbur-and-twenty  hours ;  2.  Of  many  thousand  drops 
of  perspiration ;  8.  The  exhaustion  of  all  healthy  limbs  ;  4.  The  loss  of 
taste  through  a  bad  dinner  ;  5.  Of  scent  by  a  fearful  stench  of  brandy 
and  tobacco;  6.  Of  sleep  for  a  whole  night ;  7.  A  cloak,  a  pair  <n 
trousers,  stockings,  and  shoes,  and  a  round  hat  totally  spoiled.  Credit: 
a  sunset  and  a  sunrise,  but  I  must  place  to  the  debit  side  a  misty  evening, 
and  a  rainy  and  snowy  morning. 

From  the  same  almanack,  too,  we  may  take  some  specimens  of  the 
"  pictorial  jests,"  as  examples  of  German  humour,  although  they  nata* 
rally  lose  bj  the  absence  of  the  drawings.  In  one  we  find  two 'very 
drunken  gentlemen  conversing.     Says  A.  to  B. :  "I  seriously  recommend 

fou  not  to  drink  so  much  beer  o'  nights,  it  makes  a  fellow  quite  stupid; 
know  that  by  my  own  experience."  Here,  again,  is  a  father  giving 
his  little  daughter  good  moral  advice :  '^  My  child,  you  roust  never  foigel 
that  only  those  ought  to  eat  who  also  work."  To  which  innocently  re- 
plies the  child  :  "  But,  father,  you  eat !"  Another  characteristic  sketch : 
a  boy  says  to  his  &ther,  a  very  intoxicated-looking  cobbler,  ^*Whj, 
father,  do  you  wash  your  toes  with  schnapps  ?"  "  Yon  stupid  dog,  be- 
cause they  are  frostbitten."  "  Then  your  stomach  is  frostbitten  too  ?" 
Here,  too,  is  a  very  neat  one  :  An  old  gentleman,  in  dresnng-gown  and 
Turkish  ctt>,  holding  his  finger  cleverly  to  his  nose,  is  conversing  with 
his  wife,  wl^o  remarks  :  **  My  dear  husband,  how  is  Julius  to  receive  the 
parcel  when  you  do  not  know  his  address  ?"  ''  What  a  stupid  fellow  I 
am,"  the  sage  replies;  ''of  course,  we  must  send  him  the  letter  first" 
Here  is  another :  a  stem  official  is  cross-examining  a  delinquent :  *^  So 
you  were  present  at  the  row  in  the  Coliseum  last  night?"  **  Of  coane 
1  was  ;  but  I  tell  you  at  once,  Sir  Actuary,  that  I  intend  to  reserve  my 
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aUbtJ*  And  so  they  go  on,  all  running,  after  the  Irish  fiuhion,  on  bolls. 
For  instance,  is  not  tms  truly  Paddyesque  ?  *'  lina,  have  you  been  to 
see  whether  the  barometer  has  fallen  P"  a.  lady  equipped  for  a  drive  asks 
her  servant.  **  Lord  bless  you,  no,  marm,  it  is  still  hanging  on  the  wall!** 
Here  is  another  story,  old  enough,  but  redeemed  by  a  cwital  drawing. 
Imagine  a  town  councillor  returned  from  a  meeting,  where  his  motion  has 
been  refuted.  Says  he  to  his  wife :  '*  The  rogues !  the  scoundrels !  but  I 
told  them,  though,  something  which  will  make  them  remember  me  for 
life."  **  But,  good  mdous,  husband,  in  your  pasrion  you  will  have 
salted  our  soup  nioenr."  **  What !  oh,  don  t  be  rrightened  about  that, 
not  a  soul  heara  me.  The  last  of  the  series  is,  perhaps,  the  best  A 
Tory  stout,  well-to-do  gentleman  is  sitting  at  a  magnificent  dinner,  and 
reaoing  the  paper  between  the  courses.  *'  Ah  V*  he  says,  with  a  heurtfele 
sigh,  ''in  Schwanenberr  the  people  only  consume  sixteen  pounds  of 
meat  per  head  during  the  year.  Why,  that  is  really  dreadful  Poor 
folk  I  I  wonder  if  I  could  help  them  were  I  to  go  there  ?" 
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A  Fxw  months  ago  it  was  our  painful  duty  to  make  some  rather  shaip 
remarks  in  this  magarine  with  reference  to  Madame  George  Sand's  novel, 
**  EUe  et  Lui,"  because  we  thought  that  she  had  stepped  beyond  the 
courtesy  which  authors  should  show  to  each  other.  Nor  were  we  singular 
in  our  animadversions ;  the  French  press  generally  reprobated  the  growing 
evil  of  converting  private  grievances  into  printer's  '*  copy,"  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  Madame  Sand  has  accepted  the  wammg  in  a  proper 
spirit.  Her  latest  novel,  *'  L'Homme  de  Neige,"  is  an  attempt  to  imitate 
the  thrilling  romances  of  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  and  her  school ;  and,  better  still, 
the  moraH^  has  been  preserved.  There  is  not  a  situation  in  these  two 
volumes  which  might  not  be  read  by  everybody,  and  they  therefore  offer 
an  opportunity,  rarely  found,  for  studying  the  peculiar  graces  of  Madame 
Sana's  style. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Sweden  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  we 
are  introduced  to  an  old  castle,  which  bears  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted,  but  in  which  a  certain  Christian  Waldo  and  his  servant,  per- 
formers of  marionettes,  had  been  obliged  to  take  shelter.  They  had  been 
summoned  to  perform  at  the  new  castle  belonging  to  Baron  Olaiis  von 
Waldemora,  but  owing  to  the  ch&teau  being  crowded  with  guests,  they 
were  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  the  haunted  castle.  On  arriving 
there,  however,  they  knocked  in  vain  for  the  bailiff  to  open  to  them;  he 
was  very  deaf,  and  nothing  would  have  induced  his  sonUlph  to  go  out  in 
the  dark,  for  fear  of  meetins^  ghosts.  Hence  the  two  strangers  climbed 
ihd  outer  wall  and  entered  the  grand  hall,  where  they  found  a  fire  already 
laid,  but  nothing  to  eat.  Under  these  circumstances.  Christian  ordered 
bis  Servant  to  go  back  to  the  other  castle  to  obtain  provisions,  while  he 
remained  alone.  While  walking  about  the  hall  he  noticed  a  door  opening 
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inlo  a  nanow  passage,  and,  in  a  spiiit  of  adventure,  proceeded  on  a  tour 

of  discoveiy- 

While  tnufl  engaged,  another  visitor  nuule  his  appearanee  at  the  outle, 
in  the  shape  of  Herr  Goefle,  an  eminent  soKckor,  who  had  been  mam^ 
moned  by  the  baron  on  urgent  private  afihira^  and,  not  carine  for  festivi- 
ties, had  decided  on  passing  the  night  at  the  old  ddkteau,  wnieh  he  had 
often  visited  before.  He^  too^  entered  the  hall  with  his  servant,  a  Iittk 
foot*pag;e  of  ten,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  supper,  while  unpaddng 
his  clothes  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  chateau,  and  paying  hu 
reqpects  to  the  baron.  The  boy,  though,  was  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and 
the  good  old  gentleman  conveyed  him  to  the  bedroom,  whers  he  put  him 
to  rest.  But  the  boy  could  not  bear  to  be  left  alone — ^he  had  heard 
so  much  of  the  ghosts — and  so  the  lawyer  kindly  sat  down  by  the  fireside^ 
waiting  for  him  to  sleep.  In  the  mean  while  he  drew  some  law  papers 
from  hifl  pocket,  H>d  WM  BOOH  M  engMg^i  with  tfa«D  that  h.  feigoC 
all  else. 

During  this  time  Christian  had  returned  to  the  hall,  and  was  not  sony 
to  find  the  lawyer's  fur  cloak  and  cap  lying  on  a  chair,  for  the  fire  had 
burned  low.  He  had  found  on  his  tour  the  way  to  the  pantry,  and  was 
just  going  to  fall-to  on  the  smoked  salmon  and  reindeer  tongue,  when 
the  sound  of  a  sledge  driving  into  the  court-yard  disturbed  him.  Before 
long  a  lovely  young  girl  entered  the  hall,  and  addressed  him  as  Heir 
Go^fle.  He  was  too  fond  of  an  adventure  to  undeceive  her,  and,  there- 
fore, listened  patiently  to  her  story.  Her  aunt  insisted  on  manying  her 
to  the  Baron  Olaiis,  and  she  had  a  repulsion  from  a  man  who,  jnstly  or 
unjustly,  was  regarded  as  the  assassin  of  his  brother  and  his  fiBtmily,  who 
had  all  died  suddenly  and  mysteriously.  Christian  promised  futhftdly  to 
do  all  in  Ids  power  to  dissuade  the  baron,  and  the  young  lady  retnned 
to  the  hall  somewhat  comforted.  With  Christian,  however,  it  was  a 
decided  case  of  love  at  first  sight:  he  longed  to  join  the  fair  creatuek 
but  how  could  he,  a  travelling  mountebank,  dare  to  venture  among  the 
haughty  company,  for  whose  amusement  he  had  been  summoned  ?  While 
revolving  these  tmngs,  his  eye  fell  on  the  lawyer^s  dress  suit,  hung  acrosi 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  hb  resolve  was  womptly  formed.  He  dressed 
himself  rapidly,  went  to  the  stable,  put-to  the  lawyer's  horsey  and  hastened 
to  the  new  chateau  on  the  wings  of  love.  But,  here,  a  new  diffioulty 
beset  him;  he  had  no  card  of  iuvitation,  and  without  that  he  eould  not 
enter.  Mechanically  thrusting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  he  found  the  card 
belonging  to  the  lawyer,  which  he  handed  to  the  major-domo  witk  con* 
summate  impudence,  announcing  himself  as  the  nephew  of  Herr  Ooifli^ 
educated  in  foreign  parts,  and  only  just  returned  to  Sweden. 

The  handsome  young  stranger  excited  quite  a  sensation  among  ibe 
piiiniUve  nobility,  and  he  very  skilfully  worked  himsdf  into  tk#  good 

f  races  of  the  psiiy,  not  excepting  Marguerite's  aunt,  the  Coontass 
linda.  In  (act,  hie  soon  so  won  on  that  lady  that  she  made  him  die 
confidante  of  her  schemes,  and  niged  him  to  mdnce  her  nieoe  to  aocept 
the  hnlliant  offers  made  to  her  by  the  baron.  We  need  not  say  how 
gladly  he  accepted  the  part  offered  him,  and  before  long  Margueiits  and 
himself  were  on  the  moat  fnendly  terms.  The  young  lady  htA  allq^ed 
the  excuse  of  a  sprained  ankle^  to  escape  danemg  witii  the  baron ;  bat 
she  regretted  it  too  late,  when  she  noticed  the  charming  cavalier  who 
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DOW  offered  her  hie  arm.  At  length,  the  tcmptatioii  was  too  great:  a 
party  of  young  people  stepped  away  to  a  gallery  whence  tiie  mnac  could 
be  mstiDctly  heard,  and  were  in  the  fall  awing  of  enjoyment,  when  they 
wwe  cai^fhl  in  the  act  by  the  baron  and  the  aunt.  The  baron  again  in- 
vited her  to  dance  with  him,  and  the  could  only  stammer  that  she  waa 
already  engaged*  The  baron  looked  black,  and  pressed  to  know  who: 
had  thwarted  him,  when  Christian  sprang  forward  and  confronted  him* 
The  baron  ga»d  on  him,  uttered  hoanely,  **  It  is  he  t"  and  fell  back 
inafit 

The  confusion  was  great ;  Christian's  new  fnends  told  him  that  he 
would  have  a  merciless  enemy  in  the  baron,  and  m^ged  him  to  fly  at  once. 
At  first  the  young  man  derided  all  such  hints,  but,  on  being  told  of  the 
unlimited  powers  Swedish  seigneurs  exercised  in  those  days,  and  of  the 
dongeons  the  castle  contained,  he  thought  it  adrisable  to  return  to  the 
old  castle  without  beat  of  drum.  He  trusted  to  his  incognito  to  prsserfe 
his  secret,  and  besides,  in  performing,  he  always  wore  a  mask.  Wcm 
ont  by  excitement  and  fotigue,  he  £opped  aaeep  very  quietly  in  the 
great  hall,  where  he  was  found  the  next  morning  by  the  worthy  lawyer, 
who  was  much  surprised  at  this  unexpected  company.  But  his  surprise 
yielded  to  his  annoyance  when  he  noticed  how  coolly  the  stranger  had 
af^nropriated  his  own  dress  suit,  and  he  woke  him  up  Tcry  unceremoniously. 
The  worthy  lawyer's  wrath  was,  however,  soon  disarmed  by  the  hand- 
some apolc^fies  Christian  offered  him,  and  they  became  such  excdient 
friends,  that  the  young  man  proceeded  to  tell  him  his  lifo-history,  as  is 
uanally  the  case  in  novels. 

His  earheet  reminiscences  were  connected  with  Italy,  where  he  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Christiano  del  Lago.  Some  person,  whether  of 
high  or  low  birth  unknown,  found  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of  her.clnld, 
le^timate  or  not,  and  for  that  purpose  had  let  it  down  by  means  of  a 
basket  and  rope  into  a  boat  Thence,  the  infimt  was  transferred  to  an- 
other oountiy,  equally  unknown,  and  afterwards  to  Italy,  where  Christianli 
narrative  assumed  a  tangible  form.  A  mysterious  stranger,  poorly 
attiredt  brought  the  lad  to  the  house  of  a  Professor  Goffredi,  at  Perugia, 
who  adopted  him  as  his  own  child.  The  only  thing  apparently  attaching 
hint  to  tne  outer  worid  was  a  visit  annually  received  by  the  fieunily  from  a 
Jew  in  the  town,  who  interested  himself  in  the  boy's  welfiue.  When  the 
professor  died.  Christian  was  turned  out  loose  on  the  worid,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Naples,  where  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  tutor  to  the 
nephew  of  a  cardinal.  Having  had  the  misrortune,  however,  to  kill  a 
young  nobl^nan.  Christian  was  compelled  to  fly  the  country,  and  evaded 
the  researches  of  the  pc^ice  by  joining  a  performer  with  the  marionettea. 
Bot  his  mission  was  botany  and  geology,  and  thus,  after  arriving  safUy 
in  Paris,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  iJl  the  eminent  savans,  and,  onder 
their  auspices,  proceeded  on  a  walking  tour  through  Europe,  to  coUeei 
speciaieaeL  While  in  Bohemia  he  was  attacked  by  a  band^  of  brig^and^ 
headed  W  his  ex-oompanion  and  showman,  Ghudo  Massarelli,  and  left  for 
dead.  On  his  recovery,  he  was  only  too  glad  to  find  hb  puppet-show 
onoe  more  under  the  charge  of  a  certain  Puffo,  and  with  him  he  continoed 
laaa  botanical  journey,  giving  performances  to  cover  his  expenses.  In  this 
ws^  he  at  length  readied  Sfraden,  and  the  success  he  attained  at  Stock- 
houn  induced  the  Baron  Olaus  to  summon  him  to  his  caatle.  This  redtal 
was  hardly  ended,  ere  the  lawyer  received  a  call  to  the  ch&teao,  where  the 
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baron  was  expecting  him,  and  there  he  made  confodon  worse  confounded 
by  denying  that  he  had  any  nephew. 

In  the  mean  while,  Christian  was  preparing  his  puppets  for  the  evening^s 
entertainments,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  deaf  old 
bailiff  Stenson,  who  was  much  surprised  at  finding  that  the  castle  had 
been  invaded  by  strangers  without  his  cognisance.  But  his  surprise 
yielded  to  a  feehng  of  horror  when  Christian  suddenly  stood  before  him, 
and  he  fled,  uttering  cries  of  mad  alarm.  The  young  man  was  much 
amazed  that  his  appearance  had  twice  produced  such  a  sensation,  but  soon 
forgot  it  in  his  preparations.  But  he  was  in  a  very  disagreeable  dilemma : 
his  servant  Puffo  had  drunk  so  deeply  with  Ulph  during  the  day,  that  he 
was  quite  incapable,  and  Christian  must  have  an  accomplice.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  induced  Herr  GoCfle  to  offer  his  valuable  asdst- 
ance,  and  they  extemporised  a  loisir  a  new  piece,  depicting  Christian's 
early  life,  and  aided  the  effect  by  a  drawing  of  the  Castie  of  Stolboig, 
where  they  were  then  staying.  While  thus  engaged,  the  lawyer  found 
time  to  tell  his  new  friend  the  suspicions  attaching  to  the  character  of  the 
nobleman  before  whom  he  was  about  to  perform. 

The  Baron  Magnus  von  Waldemora,  better  known  as  the  Great  Jarl, 
had  two  sons,  the  elder,  Adelstan,  quick,  impetuous,  and  ardent;  the 
younger,  Olaiis,  at  this  time  known  as  the ''  Man  of  Snow,"  gentie,  caress- 
ing, and  studious.  Adelstan  had  travelled  through  Europe,  and  brought 
home  with  him  as  wife  Hilda  von  Blixen,  of  a  poor  but  noble  Damsh 
family.  At  first,  his  f&ther  was  angry  at  the  match,  but  at  length  grew 
reconciled,  though  it  was  whispered  that  Olaiis  had  tried  to  Ian  the  flame 
of  dissension.  The  old  man,  however,  died  soon  after,  and  Adelstan 
inherited  his  magnificent  estates.  The  other  brother  proceeded  to  Stock- 
holm, and  Adelstan  then  fetched  his  wife,  with  her  son,  then  a  few 
months  old,  to  the  castle  of  Waldemora.  Here  they  lived  very  happily 
for  three  years,  until  the  baron  was  forced  by  business  to  visit  the  o^tal. 
On  his  return  home  he  was  assassinated  in  the  forests  of  Dalecarlia,  and 
it  was  allefi;ed  that  some  poachers,  whom  he  had  treated  severely,  tiius 
revenged  wemselves.  Olaus  immediately  came  to  console  his  sister-in- 
law,  but  on  the  night  after  his  departure  the  young  baron  was  seised 
with  convulsions,  and  died.  The  baroness,  maddened  by  her  double  loss, 
accused  the  Baron  Olaiis  of  being  the  cause  of  them,  and  this  accusation 
seemed  so  far-fetched,  that  she  was  pronounced  to  be  mad  from  griet 
However,  she  took  a  desperate  step^  summoned  all  the  officials  of  the 
canton,  and  declared  herself  enceinte,  Olaiis,  thus  deprived  of  his  inhe- 
ritance, did  not  utter  a  word  of  reproach  ;  on  the  contraiy,  he  proceeded 
to  Stockholm,  where  he  intended  to  await  the  auspidons  event.  Before 
long,  however,  he  went  to  the  court  of  Catherine  II.,  and  thus  obtained 
the  name  of  the  "  Man  of  Snow,"  because  he  had  tiien  iced  his  heart 
against  all  generous  impulses.  At  this  time,  however,  a  report  was 
spread  of  his  death,  as  it  was  assumed,  to  tranquillise  the  Baroness  ffilda, 
and  prevent  her  proceeding  to  Stockholm  pourfaire  ses  couches.  She 
fell  mto  the  snare,  and  just  at  the  period  of  her  supposed  confinement, 
Olads  made  his  appearance  again  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  her  terror, 
the  baroness  retired  to  the  old  castie.  From  this  point  the  story  was 
never  thoroughly  cleared  up :  one  thing,  however,  appeared  certain,  that 
the  baroness  had  feigned  her^T0ssess«,  for  on  her  deata-bed,  three  months 
later,  she  signed  a  confession  that,  in  her  hatred  for  her  brother-in-law, 
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slie  had  intended  to  foist  a  suppomtitioas  child  upon  him.  This  confession 
was  publicly  made  known,  and  the  Baron  Olaus  succeeded  to  the  estates 
without  a  suspicion  being  breathed  against  him. 

The  conversation  which  ensued  between  the  two,  and  the  remembrance 
of  an  apparition  the  lawyer  femcied  he  had  seen  the  night  before,  bearing 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Baroness  Hilda,  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  cross-examine  the  old  bailiff  Stenson  on  certain  points  of  the  story, 
explanation  of  which  only  he  could  give.  For  this  purpose  he  proceeded 
to  the  other  side  of  the  castle,  and  was  much  surprised  to  hear  a  stranger 
shouting  menaces  to  Stenson  that  he  would  reveal  a  secret  unless  he  came 
to  terms  with  him.  Stranger  still,  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
Italian,  which  Stenson  spoke  slowly,  but  su£Sciently  well  to  be  under- 
stood. As  the  visitor,  however,  could  make  no  impression  on  the  bailiff, 
he  left  him  with  a  scowl,  and  the  lawyer  entered  to  try  his  fortune.  But 
his  efforts  to  pierce  the  mystery,  were  there  one,  failed.  All  the  old  man 
could  do  was  to  hand  him  a  sealed  box,  which  he  made  him  swear  not  to 
open  before  his  death. 

On  returning  to  Christian,  the  two  friends  put  on  their  masks  and  went 
off  to  the  new  ch&teau,  where  the  performance  was  to  take  place.  While 
awaiting  the  moment  for  commencmg,  Christian  fell  back  in  a  chair  and 
slumbered.  Suddenly  he  felt  the  string  of  his  mask  cut :  he  jumped  up, 
and  saw  before  him  his  old  friend  and  would-be  assassin,  Guide  Massarelli. 
A  violent  scene  took  place  between  them,  in  which  Guide  in  vain  tried  to 
persuade  Christian  to  accept  his  good  services,  for  he  could  aid  him.  But 
the  young  main  repulsed  him  with  scorn,  and  he  left  the  room,  vowing 
revenge.  ShorUy  after,  the  play  commenced,  which  was  to  tiy  the  con- 
"science  of  the  baron.  Luckily  or  unluckily,  the  lawyer  was  so  full  of  the 
thoughts  the  day's  conversation  had  aroused,  that,  instead  of  calling  the 
wicked  uncle  Don  Sanchez,  as  had  been  agreed  on,  he  said  twice  or  thrice 
Monsieur  le  Baron.  When  the  culminating  point  came^  and  the  child  was 
let  down  from  a  window  in  the  castle  of  Stolborg  (as  presented  on  the 
stage),  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  hall :  the  ''Man  of  Snow"  was  at- 
tacked by  another  fit,  and  had  to  be  removed.  We  fancy  we  remember 
something  like  this  in  "  Hamlet ;"  but  never  mind. 

After  tne  performance  was  over,  Johann,  the  baron's  major-domo,  who 
had  received  his  orders,  and  strongly  suspected  that  the  mysterious  guest 
at  the  last  night's  ball  was  no  other  than  tne  fantoccini  man,  made  several 
efforts  to  see  his  face,  and  Christian  consented  at  last.  In  the  obscurity 
he  lifted  his  mask,  and  Johann  saw  a  masterpiece  of  ugliness — a  very  libel 
on  the  human  face  divine.  The  major-domo's  suspicions  were  partly  re- 
moved, and  he  began  cross-examining  Christian  about  the  lawyer's  pre- 
tended nephew,  but,  of  course,  got  notning  out  of  him.  Johann  then  pro- 
ceeded to  report  to  the  baron,  who  had  been  cross-examining  Guide  in  his 
turn,  to  draw  from  him  the  secret  he  offered  for  sale.  After  a  long  con- 
versation. Guide  was  seized  unexpectedly  and  cast  into  a  dung^n,  and 
having  thus  secured  one  of  his  enemies,  the  baron  and  his  accomplice  pro- 
ceeded to  plot  how  they  should  entrap  the  others.  These  were  the 
mountebank,  the  lawyer,  who  was  evidentiy  playing  false,  and  Stenson, 
the  buliff,  who  knew  too  much. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  to  be  devoted  to  a  masquerade  and 
sledge  expedition  on  the  ice,  and  Christian  and  Goefle  determined  to  join 
it  in  disguise.     The  lawyer  stated  that  there  were  plenty  of  dresses  still 
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praerred  at  the  old  castle,  and  they  had  only  to  pick  and  chooae.  Among 
oChera  they  found  a  grey  silk  dress,  aod  io  the  pocket  was  a  note,  which 
the  lawyer  proceeded  to  read,  in  spite  of  Christian's  remonstrances,  who 
thought  it  a  sacrilege.  It  certainly  afforded  grounds  for  thought :  it  had 
been  written  by  the  Baron  Adelstan  to  his  wife  a  few  days  prior  to  Ins 
assasainatioD,  aod  contaiued  a  distinct  allusion  to  her  approaching  oon6ne- 
jnent  The  lawyer  carefully  deposited  the  note  among  his  other  papeiv, 
and  they  then  proceeded  to  the  sledge  prooessaoo. 

The  scene  was  magnificent :  the  snow-clad  mountains  were  lighted  up 
by  huge  fires,  while  the  flashing  of  the  countless  torches  on  the  gav  dresses 
produced  a  dasiling  eflect  The  lawyer  entered  for  the  sledge-raoe^ 
while  Christian  remained  behind  seeking  for  his  beloved  Marguerite.  He 
soon  found  her,  and  boldly  avowed  his  real  condition  during  the  coune 
of  conversation,  and  caused  her  deep  pain,  for  her  young  dream  of  love 
was  rudely  dissipated  by  the  confession.  A  marriage  with  a  nephew  of 
an  eminent  lawyer  was  not  quite  impossible,  but  with  a  mountebank 
never.  Christian,  consequently,  gained  very  little  by  his  interview,  and 
proceeded  to  join  Herr  Gofifle,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  been  mistaken  for 
mm.  After  a  ludicrous  scene,  they  joined  several  officers,  who  had 
formed  Christian's  acquaintance  at  the  ball,  and  to  them  he  also  confided 
hb  secret  They  admired  him  for  his  boldness,  and  while  warning  him 
to  be  on  his  gusra  against  the  baron,  promised  to  help  him  by  all  the 
meana  in  their  power.  In  the  mean  while,  he  was  invited  to  join  a  boar- 
hunt  iu  the  Dalecarlian  foi^sts  the  next  morning. 

As  was  agreed  on,  the  shooting  party  proceeded  die  next  day  into  the 
foiests,  and  to  the  house  of  a  peasant  on  the  Norwegian  frontier,  who  had 
tracked  a  bear  to  its  lair.  Twenty  miles  were  covered  in  a  short  time 
by  the  major^s  rapid  ponies,  and  they  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
wnere  breakfast  had  been  prepared  for  them  by  the  hosptable  peasant 
Here,  to  his  surprise.  Christian  found  that  he  comprehended  several  woids 
of  the  Dalecarlian  language,  though,  he  had  never  heard  them  before.* 
But  his  attention  was  soon  attracted  by  a  peculiar  form  of  incantation 
held  over  him  by  the  peasant's  sister,  who  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
witch,  in  order  to  preserve  him  from  the  claws  of  the  bear.  Then  he 
was  equipped  in  the  proper  sporting  garb,  and  they  set  out  for  the  valley 
where  the  bear  was  enjoying  its  winter  sleep.  Did  not  our  limits  wan 
UBp  we  should  have  pleasure  in  quoting  toe  vigorous  description  our 
author  gives  of  the  hunting  scene,  and  how  Christian  saves  the  peasant's 
fife  bv  kiUinr  two  bears ;  but  we  must  hasten  to  the  catastrophe. 

Jonann,  while  the  baron  was  out  hunting,  had  applied  a  gentle  pressure 
to  Gnido,  and  soon  drew  from  him  his  secret  He  gave  no  a  packet  of 
letters,  written  by  Stenson  to  the  Jew  Manass^  about  the  <mild  that  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  Perugian  professor,  and  which  he  had  obtmned  by 
murdering  the  Jew.  He  also  affirmed  that  he  recognised  the  mounte- 
bank as  the  young  man  he  had  known  in  Italy.  Armed  witii  these 
proofs,  the  major-domo  sent  off  to  the  baron,  and  arranged  measurss  by 
whidi  to  entrap  the  rightful  heir.  But,  as  the  baron  hastened  back,  hu 
sledge  came  into  coUisioa  with  that  driven  by  Christian,  and  was  upset 
The  first  thing  the  baron  gazed  upon  was  the  face  that  had  so  ternfied 
him  on  the  previous  evening ;  he  suffered  a  relapse,  and  was  borne  to  the 

*  This  scene  bears  a  saspicious  lesemblaQce  to  a  dmilar  one  is  *"  Onj  Man- 
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castle  in  a  dying  state,  while  Christian  proceeded  to  join  his  friend,  the 
lawyer.  VHiile  they  were  consulting  together,  they  were  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  Marguente  and  a  young  officer,  who  had  overheurd  Johann 
arranging  a  plot  with  Puffo,  by  which  a  gold  drinking-cup  should  be 
concealed  in  Christian's  lu^mge,  and  afford  excuse  for  his  arrest.  At 
the  same  time  a  band  of  ruffians  was  hurried  off  to  arrest  Stenson,  and 
lay  wait  for  the  young  man. 

We  need  not  describe  all  the  ensuing  scenes,  or  how  virtue  is  at 
length  triumphant.  The  peasant's  sister,  who  had  been  waiting-woman 
to  the  baroness,  revealed  the  scheme  by  which  the  child's  life  had 
been  saved,  and  Stenson's  papers  supplied  the  gap.  There  was  no 
moral  doubt  that  Christian  was  heir  to  the  barony,  out  his  new-found 
relations  were  loth  to  give  up  the  priie ;  and  in  those  days  the  Swedish 
aristocracy  were  omnipoteat  The  king  decided  against  Christian, 
and  the  young  man,  declining  to  accept  GroSfle's  ofier  to  make  him  hia 
heir,  joined  the  old  Dalecarlian  peasant,  and  hunted  with  him  up  to  the 
confines  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Growing  weary  of  this,  however,  he  decided 
on  turning  miner,  and  performed  prodigies  of  virtue  among  his  turbuleoft 
comrades.  Here  he  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Marguerite  and  a 
party  of  friends,  who  were  paying  a  visit  to  the  minesi  and  learned  from 
them  that  the  lawyer  was  awaiting  him  at  Waldemora.  Bat  even  then 
he  had  a  narrow  escape ;  Johann  had  been  suborned  to  kill  him,  and  tried 
to  hurl  him  out  of  the  bucket.  He  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  miners  soon 
took  Jedburgh  law  on  the  assassin,  by  hurling  him  down  the  shaft.  Of 
course,  in  the  end.  Christian's  claim  was  recognised,  and  he  married  Mar- 
gaerite.     Wishing  them  all  felicity,  we  will  leave  them  here. 

We  have,  of  course,  been  able  to  give  only  the  skeleton  of  this  inte- 
resting story,  but  we  hope  we  have  proved  that  it  deserves  perusal.  In  the 
present  practical  affe  it  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  write  a  romance  of  the 
good  old  school  which  will  not  fatigue  the  patience  of  the  reader,  bat 
this  is  really  a  story  not  a  page  of  which  can  be  skipped.  The  interest 
is  so  capitally  involved,  and  uie  sympathy  with  the  hero  is  so  artistically 
aroused,  that,  though  the  practised  novel  reader  can  easily  foresee  tfaie 
catastrophe,  this  does  not  disgust  him ;  on  the  contrary,  be  feels  curious 
for  the  surprises  which  he  is  conscious  are  in  store  for  him.  But,  even  if 
the  readers  of  "  L'Homme  de  Neige"  do  not  go  so  far  as  ourselves  in 
admiring  the  constructive  ability,  of  the  writer,  they  must  agree  with  ns 
in  av^arding  her  hitth  praise  for  her  descriptive  powers.  The  scenes  in 
Italy  are  written  with  all  her  old  sleight  <^  hand,  and  she  has  attacked 
the  icy  North  with  such  vigour  that  you  feel  a  strange  desire  personally 
to  visit  a  oountiy  over  which  the  consummate  artist  throws  such  a  poetical 
and  jet  natural  charm.  We  had  marked  several  illustrative  passages  for 
extract,  but  the  necessity  we  felt  of  keeping  up  a  continuous  narrative 
rendered  us  unable  to  introduce  them.  Altogether,  the  story  of  *' L'Homnie 
de  JNeige"  has  a  pleasant  smaok  of  the  best  parts  of  "  Consuelo^"  without 
any  of  that  dubious  morality  which  disfigured  what  was  in  other  respects 
a  masterpiece.  That  Madame  Geoige  Sand  aoay  continue  on  her  new 
path,  ana  give  up  that  wearisome  heart-dissection,  which  has  ended  by 
estranging  her  most  ardent  admirers,  is  our  most  fbrvent  aspiration.  At 
any  rate,  so  soooessful  a  cpmmencement  promises  even  better  things  for 
the  future. 
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A  STOBT  OF  OUR  OWV  ZIMB. 
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CHAPTER  ZIZ. 
AOHAMOB. 


The  departure  of  Monsieur  de  Goumay  for  England  seemed  to  inaa- 
gurate  a  new  life  at  the  Hdtel  de  Saverne,  though,  perhaps,  it  was  only 
the  revival  of  an  old  one. 

While  Monsieur  de  Gournay  remained,  nothing  could  be  more  simple 
and  domestic  than  eveiy  one's  occupation  :  the  Marquis  generally  passed 
the  day  in  his  study,  and  the  evening  en  petit  comtte  with  his  guests ; 
the  Italian  garden  was,  next  to  Bianca,  the  chief  care  of  Madame  de 
Marolles ;  and  Bianca  herself  was  left  unreservedly  to  her  own  pursuits, 
the  quiet  presence  of  Madame  de  Marolles  not  interfering. 

But  when  Monsieur  de  Goumay  was  gone,  the  aspect  of  everything 
altered. 

As  if  hy  miracle.  Monsieur  de  Saveme's  gout  yielded  to  some  new 
medical  treatment  and  left  him — as  suddenly  as  it  came.  He  no  longer 
sat  in  his  easy-chair  basking  in  the  sun,  no  longer  hobbled  with  difficulty 
out  of  the  room  when  necessity  compelled  him  to  rise ;  but,  discarding 
crutch  and  gouty  shoe,  moved  about  as  briskly  as  if  he  had  never  felt  s 
twinge.  His  spirits,  as  a  matter  of  course,  rose  in  proportion,  and  his 
conversation  assumed  a  different  tone :  it  savoured  less  of  the  study  than 
of  the  world — and  the  world  of  which  it  treated  was  not  a  model  one. 
Tet  Madame  de  Marolles  listened  as  complacently  when  he  spoke,  and 
smiled  as  sweetly,  as  when  his  talk  had  been  of  books,  and  flowers,  and 
pictures,  and  other  congenial  feminine  topics. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  Bianca.  The  sense  of  unean- 
ness  originally  felt  when  she  first  entered  the  Hdtel  de  Saverne,  bat 
which  had  gradually  subsided,  returned.  That  the  Marquis  should  give 
the  preference  to  wealth  over  birth,  though  an  anomaly  in  a  man  of  old 
family  and  high  rank,  might  be  comprehended  when  it  was  remembered 
that  he  had  aU  his  life  been  striving  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  being  the 
richest  roan  in  France— a  fact  wmch  Madame  de  Marollea,  in  her  soft 
way,  was  constantly  repeating ;  but  when  his  admiring  theme  was  rich 
people  with  tainted  character,  whom  he  appeared  to  like  better  for  the 
taint,  Bianca's  deep  sense  of  propriety  was  rudely  shocked.     In  the 

Eresence  of  the  Marquis  she  could  only  show  her  dislike  to  what  she 
eard  by  mat  coldness  of  manner  $  but  when  alone  with  Madame  de 
Marolles  she  spoke  warmly  on  the  subject.  In  vain :  that  kind-hearted 
creature  had  always  an  apologetic  answer.  Her  uncle  was  so  liberal- 
minded — society  often  censured  too  harshly— -perhaps  these  people  were 
not  much  worse,  if  worse  at  all,  than  those  who  condemned  uem;— 
besides,  it  was  our  duty  to  be  charitable ! 
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Charitable  indeed!  For  it  was  not  long  before  the  toleratioa  of 
Madame  de  MaroUes  expanded. 

The  Marquis,  weaty  of  seclusion,  resolved  to  <'  receive**  &g&in,  and  the 
salons  of  the  Hdtel  de  Saveme  were  regularly  filled.  Tluther  flocked 
celebrities  of  all  kinds :  men  to  whom  nothing  in  the  shape  of  pleasure 
was  indifferent, — women  who  for  pleasure  had  sacrificed  all ;  and  Madame 
de  Marolles  was  there  to  do  the  honours. 

Who  they  were  that  constituted  this  crowd  Bianca  could  not  know,  her 
experience  of  Paris  life  being  so  recent ;  but  something  told  her  that  the 
crowd  thus  cohstituted  was  not  the  society  which  her  father  would  have 
selected  for  her,  and  she  shrank  from  it  instinctively.  Yet  she  could  not 
refuse  to  appear  in  it,  the  Marquis  and  Madame  de  Marolles  being  both 
so  urgent.  She  had  been  confided  to  their  mutual  care — indeed,  the 
Marquis  called  himself  her  guardian — and  in  the  absence  of  her  father, 
there  was  no  alternative  for  bianca  but  deference  to  their  authority. 

The  guardianship  of  Monsieur  de  Saveme  was  not,  however,  in  other 
respects,  severe.  If  he  exacted  from  Bianca  a  constant  attendance  at 
his  soireeSy  he  tried  hard  to  make  her  think  he  was  ministering  only  to 
her  legitimate  amusement.  Young,  highly-born,  and  beautiful — he  laid 
great  stress  on  the  last-named  qualification — her  proper  place,  he  said,  was 
in  society,  of  which  she  was  the  natural  ornament ;  and  to  reconcile  her  to 
compliance  he  strove  to  impress  her  by  his  generosity.  Not  a  day  went 
by  without  lus  sending  her  some  costly  present,  which  it  pained  Bianca  to 
accept,  nor  would  she  have  accepted  if  the  persuasive  representations  of 
Madame  de  Marolles  had  not  been  added  : — the  Marquis,  she  felt  sure, 
considered  Bianca  quite  in  the  light  of  a  daughter,  his  friendship  for  her 
father  was  so  g^eat,  it  was  so  easy  a  way  to  oblige  one  who  really  never 
felt  happy  but  when  he  was  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  others ; 
besides,  he  would  feel  so  deeply  hurt  by  her  refusal,  and  at  his  age,  with 
his  uncertain  health,  Madame  de  Marolles  should  not  wonder  if  contra- 
diction in  a  matter  on  which  ho  had  set  his  heart — the  desire  to  please 
Bianca — might  not  bring  on  a  relapse,  the  fi;out  might  fly  to  his  stomach 
and  kill  him  !  And  Madame  de  Marolles  shed  tears  as  she  pictured  this 
awful  possibility. 

Had  Monsieur  de  Saveme  trusted  solely  to  the  advocacy  of  his  ally, 
some  change  in  Bianca's  feelings  towards  him  might  eventually  have 
taken  place ;  but  he  had  all  his  life  been  accustomed  to  success,  and  he 
was  too  impatient  to  succeed  now,  to  pause  in  what  he  thought  the  high 
road  to  conquest.  His  had  always  been  the  coarse  expedient  of  making 
self-interest  the  talisman  by  whicn  he  gained  his  object :  with  men  it  had 
never  failed;  with  women  so  rarely  as  to  be  a  tmng  forgotten,  and  he 
relied  upon  it  now. 

It  is  time  to  ask  his  purpose. 

Was  the  love  of  January  for  May  so  absorbing  as  to  effect  a  total 
change  in  his  nature — had  it  reclaimed  him  from  his  long  career  of  vicious 
indulgence — ^barely  concealed  during  the  lifetime  of  Madame  de  Saverne, 
and  cynically  displayed  since  her  death  ?  In  a  word,  did  he  mean  to 
marry  Bianca  p 

The  most  disproportionate  alliances  are  of  every-day  occurrence,  and 
there  is  no  saying  mto  what  straits  an  amorous  old  man  may  be  driven; 
but  matrying  formed  no  part  of  the  project  of  Monsieur  de  Saveme.  Bold 
enough  the  supposition  that  youth,  beauty,  and  talent,  with  the  possessioo 
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of  equal  birth,  would  listen  to  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  age  with  oo  re- 
deemipg  chann,  no  recommendation  save  riches !  What  name,  then,  can 
be  given  to  the  idea  that  dishonourable  terms  could  meet  with  accept- 
ance p  In  any  other  man  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  infatuation ; 
in  the  Marquis  de  Saveme  it  was  simply  the  full  development  of  his 
estimate  of  female  virtue.  He  believed  in  his  heart  that  no  such  thing 
existed ;  it  had  never  yet  been  a  barrier  to  his  wishes ;  or,  if  opposed,  had 
always  shown  its  nnreality  by  yielding — when  gold  enough  was  offered. 
If  such  had  been  his  experience,  on  whose  account  should  he  alter  his 
opinion  ?  On  that  of  Bianca  ?  Why,  she  was  poor  as  poverty  ooald 
make  her !  Poorer  than  those  of  low  estate,  for  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  affluence,  and  had  wants  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  For  the 
means  of  gratifying  them  she  must  of  necessity  pine,  and  when  the  means 
were  placed  within  her  reach,  would  she  reject  them  ?  But  her  father ! 
The  Marquis  knew  enough  of  him  to  be  aware  that  the  course  he  proposed 
was  dangerous.  But  fathers  had  been  reconciled  before  now  to  conditions 
no  less  equivocal.  If  Bianca  were  wise,  what  was  to  prevent  her  from 
leading  the  same  kind  of  life  as  Madame  de  Marolles  ?  There  would  he 
no  rividry,  he  had  sufficient  assurance  of  that  already,  and  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  Bianca  and  himself  would  account  for  any  outwaid 
show  of  intimacy.  The  rest  was  their  own  affair.  There  was  still  another 
card  in  his  hana  if,  after  all,  things  did  not  go  smoothly  with  Monsieur 
de  Goumay.  He  was  in  England,  and  could  be  kept  there — if  need 
were— for  ever ! 

CHAPTER  xz. 

OUABDIAXSHIP. 

What  progress  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  made  by  Monsieur  de 
Goumay,  in  regulating  affairs  with  Mr.  Louvel,  may  best  be  described  in 
a  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Saverne,  which  the  latter  received  one  morning 
while  occupied  in  making  his  toilette. 

'*  I  begin  to  think,  my  dear  cousin,"  wrote  Monsieur  de  Goumay, 
"  that  I  am  already  a  better  man  of  business  than  yourself;  for  although 
I  am  still  a  long  way  from  the  end  of  my  labours,  I  can  see  very  clearly 
that  a  great  necessity  existed  why  some  one  should  have  been  deputed  to 
inquire  into  your  agent's  proceedings.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  accuse 
him  of  dishonesty,  but  more  confused  accounts  than  those  which  he  has 
rendered,  I  cannot  well  imagine.  The  application  of  several  large  sums, 
which  ought  to  have  been  placed  to  your  credit,  but  which  appear  on  the 
opposite  side,  is  wholly  unexplained;  and  what  makes  the  matter  worse 
is  the  extreme  reluctance  of  Mr.  Louvel  to  enter  into  details.  This  un- 
willingness on  his  part  may  have  its  origin  in  the  jealocury  a  man  not 
unnaturally  feels  at  the  sudden  interference  of  another,  although  that 
interference  be  authorised  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  stiikes  me  that  the 
proper  course,  under  the  circumstances,  for  a  person  of  honour  to  take,  is 
to  cast  aside  all  reserve  and  meet  the  difficulties  of  hb  own  creation  by  a 
frank  and  free  avowal  of  their  existence,  and  a  declaration  of  his  readiness 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  remove  them.  Instead  of  this,  Mr.  Louvel— as 
it  seems  to  me — throws  nothing  but  obstacles  in  my  way,  is  alternately 
angry  and  sullen,  and  envelops  in  mystery  what  ought  to  be  plain  and 
straightforward  ;  so  that  I  fear  a  great  deal  of  time  will  he  consumed  be- 
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fore  I  arriye  at  a  satisfactory  understanding  with  him.  Nevertheless^  I 
am  determined  to  proceed  as  I  have  hegun,  nor  will  I  relax  a  single  en- 
deavour until  I  have  made  that  simple  which  at  present,  I  confess,  is  ex- 
tremely complicated.  In  one  sense  I  am  not  sorry  to  find  that  my  task  is 
not  the  easy  one  I  at  first  supposed  it;  your  liherality  would  otherwise 
have  too  greatly  exceeded  the  value  of  such  services  as  I  am  capable  of 
1  rendering.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  yoa  will  receive  an  absolute 

I  equivalent  for  what  you  have  done,  but  at  least  I  shall,  by  the  zeal  of  my 

I  efforts,  and,  I  trust,  by  their  success,  more  nearly  approach  the  equality 

•:  which  ought  to  subsist  between  those  who  employ  and  those  who  are  em- 

r  ployed.     Forgive  me,  my  cousin,  if  there  is  a  little  pride  in  this  feeling : 

3  I  do  not  think  that,  in  the  end,  you  will  find  it  disadvantageous  to  either 

■i  of  us. — Receive,  &c., 

«*  De  Goubnat.*' 

*'  Louvel,'*  said  the  Marquis  to  himself,  as  he  read  this  letter,  "  is,  as  I 
^  always  thought,  an  exceedingly  clever  fellow.     He  has  completely  suc- 

ceeded in  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  my  e^ood  cousin.     But  what 
,  I  most  like  in  him  is  the  perfect  inmfference  with  which  he  exposes  him- 

self to  suspicion  at  my  desire.  To  be  sure,  the  cunning  rascal  knows  y^r^^ 
well  that  he  will  find  his  account  in  doing  all  I  wish.  Still  it  is  a  great 
ihing  to  have  such  a  person  at  one's  command.  Anybody  will  work  for 
money,  but  it  is  the  way  in  which  a  thing  is  done  that  makes  it  cheap  or 
dear.  My  cousin  has  his  notions  too.  Terribly  rigid  ones!  What 
a  finance  minister  he  would  make!  Quite  a  Phoenix  just  now,  when 
honesty  in  high  places — I  say  nothing  of  ability— is  rather  at  a  discount. 
It  makes  me  laugh  to  see  him  take  so  much  pains.  And  all  for  what  ? 
Ah,  if  he  knew  that !  Well,  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that  he  is  so  honest 
May  the  consciousness  of  it  be  his  reward !  He  believes  it  will  be  some 
time  before  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  of  this  business !  So  do  I !  No 
reason  that,  however,  why  I  should  not  make  the  most  of  the  present 
opportunity.  As  the  old  poet  says :  ^  Faut  prendre  le  temps  comme  il 
Tient ;'  not  merely  submitting  to  the  inevitable,  but  wisely  profiting  by 
occasion.  Yes — that  is  his  meaning :  '  Faut  prendre  le  temps  comme  il 
Yient,  car — inconstante  est  la  Fortune  I'  Not  that  I  have  any  reason  to 
complain  of  the  inconstancy  of  Fortune.  She  has  served  me  a  long 
while,  and  will  serve  me  still,  and  so,  *■  Vogue  la  galere !'  " 

Exulting  in  the  prospect  before  him.  Monsieur  de  Saveme  went  on  with 
bis  toilette,  and  when  he  had  achieved  it  to  his  satisfiiction,  he  desired  his 
valet  to  intimate  to  Madame  de  Marolles  and  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay 
that,  with  their  permission,  he  would  have  the  honour  of  paying  them  a 
znoming  visit. 

He  found  them  both  in  the  room  which  Bianca  devoted  to  her  art — for 
of  that  she  had  never  lost  sight,  though  since  her  visit  to  the  Hdtel  de 
Saverne  there  had  been  many  interruptions  to  its  pursuit.  Some  facili- 
ties also  for  its  continuance  when  she  really  had  leisure ;  for  the  Marquis 
had  many  good  pictures,  and  one  of  them  Bianca  was  engaged  in  copy- 
ing'— Madame  de  Marolles  looking  on  admiringly—- when  he  entered. 
Monsieur  de  Saverne  was  in  his  gayest  mood. 
W^hen  the  first  salutations  were  over,  he  said : 

<*  I  have  come.  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  to  bring  you  good  news  of 
your  father.  I  have  just  received  from  him  the  most  charming  letter — 
^  2q2 
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charmiDg  to  me,  that  is;  for,  as  you  know,  I  am  an  ayaricious  old 
man,  and  think  nothing  so  delightful  as  to  hear  of  the  prosperity  of  my 
affairs." 

''How  can  you  give  yourself  such  a  character?*'  gently  interposed 
Madame  de  Marolles.  '*  You  who  are  the  least  selfish,  the  most  generous 
person  that  ever  breathed  !** 

''  For  all  that,"  returned  the  Marquis,  smiling,  ''  I  am  exactly  what  I 
call  myself.     I  repeat  it — an  ayaricious  old  man." 

*<  But  you  said,  sir,"  observed  Bianca,  ''  that  you  had  received  good 
news  of  my  father." 

*'  Precisely.  He  has  already  l>eg^n  to  pat  my  English  estates  in 
order.  He  writes  to  say  he  is  much  interested  in  the  business,  and  meets 
with  no  difficulties." 

*'  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  sir ;  my  father,  then,  will  soon  return !" 

«Um — um!  Perhaps,  yes;  perhaps,  no!  We  shall  see!  At  all 
events,  he  is  not  disagreeably  occupi^.  Nor  you,  mademoiselle,  as  it 
appears.  What !  you  are  copying  my  famous  Vandyke !  Ah,  that  will 
be  a  serious  work!  I  gave  forty  thousand  francs  for  that  Vandyke. 
There  is  a  replica  in  England  of  the  picture — mine  is  the  original. 
Where  I  admire  an  object,  a  work  of  art,  whatever,  in  short,  is  worthy  of 
being  admired,  I  care  nothing  about  the  cost.  Fortunately  I  am  rich 
enough  to  indulge  my  inclinations,  nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  me 
from  saying,  '  Take  this  !*  to  whoever  I  please.  Apropos  of  portndts, 
you  have  never  seen  my  wonderful  Petitot.  The  Yanayke  put  me  in 
mind  of  him,  for  you  know,  of  course,  that  Petitot  copied  many  of  that 
g^at  master's  portraits.  This  is  a  miniature  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
when  in  the  flower  of  his  age — after  Mignard ;  the  king  sat  to  him  for 
the  complexion,  which  is  as  brilliant" — he  fixed  his  eyes  steadfastly  on 
Bianca,  whose  colour  mounted  as  she  met  his  glance — **  as  brillianf'^-he 
changed  his  intention — *'  as  that  of  Madame  de  Marolles— and  I  am  sure 
I  can  pay  it  no  higher  compliment." 

Madame  de  Marolles  seemed  as  grateful  for  this  tribute  to  the  liquid 
bloom  which  came  from  her  perfumer,  as  if  it  had  been  really  done  to 
nature.  Hers  was  a  serenity  which  nothing  could  disturb.  She  knew 
that  the  Marquis  knew  her  damask  cheek  was  a  sham,  but  her  smile  was 
as  sweet  as  ever. 

He  continued : 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  would  like  to  see  the  miniature.  Will 
you  be  so  kind,  Hortense,  as  to  fetch  it  for  me.  I  have  a  slight  pain  in 
this  treacherous  foot.  I  must  not  take  too  many  liberties  wiw  it.  Ah, 
you  do  not  mind  going,  then !  You  will  find  the  picture  in  a  drawer  by 
itself  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  cabinet  between  the  windows  of  my 
study.  The  drawer,  I  mean,  on  the  lowest  shelf.  But  you  cannot  make 
a  mistake.     It  is  easily  found." 

The  Marquis  accompanied  these  words  by  a  look  which  Madame  de 
Marolles  perfectly  understood. 

**  Oh  yes — she  perfectly  remembered  the  place ;  she  would  bring  it 
directly  ;  she  should  not  lie  absent  a  moment**' 

As  she  spoke  she  glided  from  the  room,  and  the  MJarqoia  drew  nearer 
to  Bianca. 

"  You  regret  your  father's  absence  ?"  he  sud. 

'<  We  have  never  before  been  separated,"  replied  Bianca,  with  a  aigh. 
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*<Bat  a  father^s  constant  presence,"  he  went  on,  ''  is  not,  I  suppose, 
the  one  thing  essential  to  a  £iughter's  happiness.  These  separations  are 
a  law  of  exutence ;  old  ties,  moreover,  may  he  replaced  hy  new  ones." 

<^  True^"  said  Bianca,  slighUj  embarrassed  by  this  remark,  ''bat  there 
is  no  question  of  that  in  the  present  instance.  My  fieither,  as  I  said 
before,  will  soon  return — will  he  not  ?" 

"  That  must  depend  on  circumstances.  The  affair  he  has  undertaken 
may  occupy  him  longer  than  we  imagine.  But  if  this  were  so,  it  need 
cause  you  no  uneasiness.  Are  you  not  surrounded  by  those  who  love  you?" 

''I  am  grateful  for  all  tne  kindness  I  experience— most  grateful. 
Nevertheless " 

«  You  wish  Monsieur  de  Goumay  back  again.  That  b  natural ;  but 
— as  I  said  before — ^there  are  others — there  is  one  other  assuredly— who 
desires  to  supply  his  place." 

Saying  this  the  Marquis  cast  on  Bianca  a  glance  which  was  anything 
but  paternal.  Not  content,  however,  with  leaving  his  looks  for  interpre- 
tation, he  added  : 

''  You  cannot  doubt,  Bianca" — it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  ad* 
dressed  her  by  her  Christian  name,  and  she  started  at  hearing  him  use  it 
— **  you  cannot  doubt  my  affection  for  you." 

''  Certiunly  not,  sir,"  returned  Bianca,  more  embarrassed  than  before — 
not  so  much  by  what  he  said  as  by  the  manner  in  which  he  said  it ;  ''  you 
have  been  kind  enough  to  give  me  many  proofii  of  your  regard.  I  should 
be  very  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  tnem." 

''  Gbrateful !  imgrateful  I  Why  do  you  ring  the  changes  upon  those 
words  ?     They  sound  veiy  coldly  in  my  ears." 

''  They  are  the  only  words  I  know,  sir,  in  which  to  express  my  senti- 
ments." 

The  Marquis  moved  still  closer  to  Bianca. 

''  Bah !"  he  said.  ''  Gratitude  is  all  very  well  in  its  proper  place ;  but 
it  is  not  the  return  which  a  beautiful  woman  makes  to  tne  tribute  paid  to 
her  charms." 

Bianca  shrank  back  from  his  extended  hand,  which  rested  on  the  table 
beside  her,  and  answered  haughtily  : 

''  I  do  not  comprehend  you.  Monsieur  le  Marquis !" 

**  And  yet  I  endeavour  to  make  myself  intelligible.  I  pnuse  your 
beauty,     it  is  impossible  to  see  you  and  not  do  so." 

*^  Let  us  change  the  subject,  sir.  This  is  not  the  language  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  hear." 

''  Precisely.  You  have  been  a  recluse  too  long.  When  one  becomes  a 
woman  and  enters  into  the  world,  it  is  time  to  leave  one's  girlish  notions 
behind.  You  must  not  be  offended  because  I  speak  the  truth :  you  will 
hear  it  from  thousands  besid6  myself;  but  from  none  who  speak  with 
more  sincerity,  with  greater  devotion." 

Once  more  he  advanced  his  hand  with  the  intention  of  taking  hers,  and 
farther  yet  Bianca  receded  from  his  touch. 

**  I  must  beg  of  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  she  said,  ''  to  disconUnue 
this  theme.  It  would  be  offensive  in  any  one  so  to  speak  to  me ;  in 
you  "  She  paused ;  there  was  a  stronger  word  on  her  lips  than  she 
felt  willing  to  utter. 

On  this  occasion  the  Marquis  did  not  supply  the  unfinished  sentence; 
he  only  tried  to  change  its  meaning. 
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*^  You  are  angry,  ma  belle,  without  cause.  In  me  the  prinlege  of  re- 
lationship—" 

"  No  relationship,  however  near,''  interrupted  Bianea,  with  glowing 
cheeks,  ^'authorises  expressions  of  the  kind  which  you  have  permitted 
yourself  to  employ." 

"  What  harm  was  there  in  them,  child  ?  Surely  you  are  not  vexed  at 
being  thought  pretty,  nor  should  you  betray  resentment  when  I  tell  you 
that  such  is  the  case !" 

**  If  your  vbit,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  Bianea,  rising,  and  speaking 
with  suppressed  emotion,  **  had  no  other  purpose  than  this,  it  is  time  it 
should  end." 

She  remained  standing  for  a  few  moments,  but  seeing  that  Monsieur 
de  Saveme  did  not  stir,  she  turned  and  left  the  apartment  by  a  door  which 
led  to  her  own  private  room. 

''Bianea!  Bianea!"  he  called;  but  in  vain. 

"  Fool  I"  muttered  the  Marquis,  consoling  himself  from  a  splendid 
tabatiere^  not  of  the  purest  design,  "  to  be  scared  by  so  little  1  She  is  a 
prude  indeed!  More  so  than  Hortense  had  prepared  me  for.  Ah," 
he  continued,  gaiing  on  the  painted  ornament  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
'*  she  never  gave  me  the  slightest  trouble,  and  she  was  quite  as  handsome! 
As  handsome,  yes,  but  there  is  something  more  than  beauty  in  Bianea. 
Whatever  that  something,  it  must  be  mine." 

While  he  sat  musing,  a  cough  outside  intimated  the  approach  of 
Madame  de  Marolles :  a  draught  of  air  in  the  passage  had  probably  made 
the  cough  troublesome,  for  she  did  not  immediately  appear.  At  last  she 
came  in. 

"  I  was  foolish  enough,"  she  said,  "to  forget  which  side  of  the  calnnet 
I  was  to  look  in         How  is  this,  Astolphe  ?     Alone  !'* 

''  As  you  see,"  replied  the  Marquis,  moodily. 

**  When  did  she  leave  you  p" 

''  But  a  moment  ago." 

**  I  did  not  return,  then,  too  soon !" 

The  Marquis  made  no  answer  to  this  remark. 

"  What  happened?"  asked  his  ally. 

"  Nothing  to  speak  of.  I  said  something  she  pretended  she  did  not 
like  to  hear.  A  compliment,  no  more,  and  she  immediately  took  fright." 

"  Ah,  the  bird  is  a  little  wild  at  present;  but  do  not  be  discouraged, 
mon  ami ;  she  will  become  tame.     Lisave  it  to  me !" 

"  You  are  a  real  comforter,  Hortense.     You  think—" 

''  Think,  Astolphe !     I  am  sure.     Is  it  my  first  prediction  ?" 

*'  No,  no !  You  are  right.  Give  me  the  miniature.  The  pretext  is 
useless  now.     In  exchange,  take  this, — get  it  set  after  your  own  fancy." 

He  gave  her  as  he  spoke  a  superb  diamodd  from  his  finger.  It  did  not 
glitter  more  brightly  than  the  eyes  of  Madame  de  MaroUes  when  she  re- 
ceived it. 

"  Ah,  you  are  too  generous,  Astolphe." 

She  bent  over  him  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

Whatever  she  said  it  cleared  his  brow.  He  smiled,  and  rose,  pressed 
Madame  de  Marolles's  hand,  and  then,  pointing  to  the  door  through 
which  Bianea  had  disappeared,  took  his  departure, — a  more  hopefiil  but 
not  a  better  man. 
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CHAPTER  Z2I. 
BBSOLITTIOSS. 

Alone,  in  her  own  chamber,  Bianca  no  longer  restrained  the  passion 
that  swelled  her  bosom.  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  her  bedside, 
and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking. 

They  were  not  the  first  tears  she  had  shed  since  the  Hdtel  de  Saveme 
had  been  her  home^  but  they  were  the  most  bitter — ^for  the  vagueness  of 
her  first  fear  had  now  assumed  a  more  definite  shape. 

The  overt  act  by  which  she  was  thus  excited  was  not  in  itself  much, 
and  had  Monsieur  de  Saverne*s  words  been  playfully  spoken,  they  might 
have  been  treated  as  mere  badinage^  and  so  forgotten ;  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  nor  the 
eag^emess  of  his  gestures. 

In  these  Bianca  read  a  meaning,  which,  innocent  as  she  was,  filled  hbr 
with  the  deepest  alarm.  His  present  manner  offered  so  striking  a  con- 
trast to  his  former  reserve  I  Though  familiar  with  others  to  a  degree 
which  she  had  often  painfully  witnessed,  the  Marquis  had  hitherto  behaved 
to  herself  with  perfect  respect ;  but  now  that  respect  appeared  to  be 
entirely  cast  aside. 

Where  was  she  to  turn,  to  whom  appeal  for  protection,  if  her  surmises 
proved  true^f  she  were  agun  subjected  to  what  she  instinctively  repelled 
as  insult  ? 

Her  thoughts  naturally  turned  to  Madame  de  Marolles,  but  she  found 
no  comfort  in  that  direction.  Madame  de  Marolles  was  the  constant 
apologist  of  the  Marquis.  And  she  durst  not  tell  her  \vhat  she  really 
dreaded. 

Oh,  if  her  father  had  but  been  there,  that  she  might  have  said  to  him, 
*^  Let  us  leave  this  place  of  luxury  and  splendour — let  us  allow  no  one  but 
ourselves  to  shape  out  our  existence — suffer  me  to  work  for  us  both,  no 
niatter  how  hard — ^let  us  be  content  with  the  little  we  may  win  from  the 
world,  but  be  that  little  the  fruits  of  our  own  unassisted  endeavours !" 

But  her  father  was  far  away;  and  how  employed?  zealously  and 
honourably  labouring  in  the  cause  of  the  very  person  on  whom  her 
apprehensions  turned.  A  few  hours,  she  knew,  would  bring  him  to  her 
side,  if  a  word  of  complaint  or  doubt  w^ere  uttered ;  but  had  she  the  right 
to  compromise  his  hopes,  neutralise  his  exertions,  by  appealing  to  him  on 
any  but  the  surest  grounds  ? 

Her  suspicions,  strengthened  by  all  she  saw  of  the  people  by  whom 
Monsieur  de  Saveme  was  surrounded,  were  very  strong,  though  as  yet 
they  were  only  suspicions.  A  quarrel  between  the  Marquis  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Goumay,  arising  out  of  her  representations — such  representa- 
tions, too,  as  they  must  of  necessity  be — might  have  a  fatal,  must  have 
an  unhappy  issue.  And  if,  after  all,  her  fears  had  exaggerated  the  facts ! 
Could  she  ever  forgive  herself  for  having  put  enmity  between  her  father 
and  his  nearest  of  kin?  It  was  better  to  tell  M!onsieur  de  Gournay 
nothings — to  forbear  and  wait  Her  own  conduct  was  always  in  her  own 
keeping.  Already  the  Marquis  had  seen  that  she  was  able  to  speak 
in  her  own  defence;  if  need  were,  he  must  learn  that  she  could  act  as 
well  as  speak. 

Thus  reflecting,  Bianca  became  calm,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  future 
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with  more  composure.  For  one  thing  she  prayed,  and  prayed  earnestly 
—that,  without  any  act  of  hers  to  cause  his  return,  her  father  might 
speedily  he  restored  to  her.  Then  nothing,  she  trusted,  would  prevent 
her  from  realising  her  long-cherished  resolve.  Monsieur  de  Goumay 
would  yield  to  her  entreaties,  and  a  life  of  independence  he  theirs.  For- 
tified by  this  hope  she  rose  from  her  knees  and  dried  her  tears,  in  time 
to  reply  to  Madame  de  MaroUes,  who,  tapping  gently  at  the  door,  asked 
if  she  might  enter,  and,  when  admitted,  told,  in  the  softest  accents  that 
were  ever  heard,  a  series  of — let  us  call  them  improvised  romances, 
avoiding  a  less  flattering  term. 

She  began  by  telling  how  she  could  not  find  the  miniature,  how  af^ 
looking  in  every  place  but  the  right  she  resolved  to  come  back  and  ask 
for  fresh  instructions,  how  she  met  Monsieur  de  Saveme  on  lus  way  to 
assist  her  search,  how  she  left  him  in  his  study,  how,  to  her  surprise,  she 
ffund  that  Bianca  was  not  in  her  painting-room,  and  how — ^fearing  that 
her  darling  might  be  unwell — she  had  hastened  to  satisfy  her  anxiety; 
not  a  word,  however,  about  the  fact  of  her  having  listened  at  the  door 
till  she  hea^  Bianca  cease  from  sobbing,  and  saw  her — ^through  the  key- 
hole— ^remove  the  traces  of  tears  from  her  face. 

While  with  gentle  volubility  she  related  her  artless  adventures,  Bianca 
had  full  time  to  regain  her  self-possession.  She  quietly  relieved  her 
friend's  distress  by  ascribing  her  absence  to  some  trivial  cause,  but  did 
not  fail  to  observe  that  the  countenance  of  Hortense  brightened  conside^ 
ably  when  she  finished  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  Marqms. 
Neither  did  Hortense  speak  of  him — a  thuig  so  contrary  to  her  wont, 
that  it  confirmed  a  latent  doubt  in  Bianca*s  mind  that  her  friend  was  not 
to  be  trusted 

*'  I  will  be  more  than  ever  on  my  guard,"  she  said  to  herself,  when  she 
was  again  alone. 

"  It  was  a  false  alarm,"  said  Hortense  to  Monsieur  de  Saveme,  when 
next  she  saw  him ;  ''  only  a  proud  girl's  hasty  feeling.  To  gain  yonr 
point  with  her  you  must  forget  how  you  have  guned  it  with  others. 
Let  me  make  your  character,  and  do  you  sustiun  it.  If  you  proceed  too 
quickly  you  will  fail." 

Though  much  against  his  inclination,  the  Marquis  promised  compliance 
with  his  niece's  request,  and,  instead  of  openly  obtruding  his  admiration, 
left  matters  for  a  time  to  take  their  own  course — the  system  being  con- 
tinued of  attempting  to  loosen  Bianca's  principles  by  familiarising  her 
with  the  habits  of  a  society  which  found  a  refuge  and  a  welcome  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Saveme  when  it  was  excluded  in  other  places. 
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Time  went  by,  and,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  Monsiemr  de  Goarnay, 
very  little,  if  any,  progress  was  made  by  him  in  coming  to  a  definite 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Louvel.  He  found  him,  on  the  contrary,  n<^^ 
impracticable  than  ever :  objections  were  raised  on  every  point,  promised 
explanations  were  delayed,  and  manifestations  of  ill-wiU  declared  them- 
selves on  the  slifirhtest  occasion.  It  was  vexatious  for  Monneor  de 
Goumay  to  have  to  repeat  in  every  letter  he  wrote  the  story  of  his  dim- 
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culties  ;  but  it  would  have  been  agtonishing  if  those  difficulties  had  not 
existed,  seeing  that  the  Marquis  continued  to  instruct  Louyel  to  act  in 
opposition  to  his  cousin,  basing  his  instructions  upon  the  information 
^ich  the  latter  gave  him. 

The  time  which  thus  went  by  did  not,  in  other  respects,  greatly  ad- 
Tance  the  projects  of  Monsieur  de  Saveme,  for  Bianca  kept  herself  as 
much  aloof  as  it  was  possible  from  the  nieties  of  his  house,  and  studied 
her  Art  untiringly.  Madame  de  Marmles  laboured  hard  to  detach  her 
from  every  serious  pursuit,  but  Bianca's  firmness  was  proof  against  aU  her 
suggestions.  This  resistance  could,  however,  only  apply  to  the  choice  of 
her  occupations  in  the  daytime.  When  evening  came,  Bianca,  no  longer 
her  own  mistress,  was  obliged  to  do  as  others  did,  and  mingle  with  the 
world. 

It  was  not  eveiy  night  the  Marquis  was  ''at  home"  in  the  Rue 
d'Anjou— but  that  circumstance  made  little  difference,  as  he  possessed 
the  means  of  forming  his  circle  elsewhere.  Amongst  his  ostentatious 
expenses  was  the  large  sum  he  paid  for  his  accommodation  at  the  Opera, 
where  he  occupied  two  large  boxes,  with  a  saloon  attached.  The  simple 
rent  of  these  boxes  was  five-and-twenty  thousand  francs  a  year,  but  that 
amount  represented  only  half  the  cost,  the  rest  being  accounted  for  in 
the  Aubusson  carpets,  the  tapestried  portieres,  the  silken  curtains,  the 
velvet  chairs,  the  gilded  gueridans,  the  large  looking-glasses,  the  costly 
pendules,  the  rare  china,  and  the  numberless  other  objects  with  whicn 
they  were  decorated. 

Here,  twice,  or  sometimes  thrice  a  week  the  Marquis  held  his  court, 
disposing  of  a  certun  number  of  guests  in  one  box,  while  he  occupied 
the  other,  en  roi^  with  some  veiy  much  favoured  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance for  his  sole  companion.  That  honour  was  jealously  contested  by  a 
great  number,  even  of  unsuspected  fame,  the  ecuti  of  being  publicly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  richest  man  in  France  outweighing  other  considerations. 
But  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  obtain  admittance  to  thu  preserve  except  as 
a  casual  visitor,  the  caprice  of  Monsieur  de  Saveme  being  only  equalled 
by  his  arrogant  will.  Madame  de  MaroUes  had  enjoyed  her  day,  but  was 
content  now  to  preside  apart,  and  the  vacant  place  was  filled — nur  ofitener 
than  was  agreeable  to  her — by  Bianca.  Whenever  she  could  invent  an 
excuse  for  not  going,  she  did  so— -but  this  could  not  always  be  the  case— 
and  the  ordeal,  when  undergone,  severely  tested  her  forbearance,  for 
gradually  the  Marquis  made  advances  which  only  too  cleariy  revealed  to 
Ber  the  oiEmger  of  her  position,  making  her  long  with  still  deeper  yearning 
for  the  hour  when  her  father  should  cpme  and  set  her  free. 

The  important  public  events  with  which  the  last  month  of  the  winter 
terminated,  seemed  at  one  moment  likely  to  lead  to  the  accompKshment 
of  her  hopes,  but  the  expectation  was  disappointed. 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  when,  as  if  by  a  coup 
de  bagueUe,  the  monarchical  form  of  government  in  France  was  suddenly 
transformed  into  a  wild  and  chimerical  democracy,  all  was  confusion  and 
alarm  in  Paris.  Even  Monsieur  de  Saveme,  who  had  long  foreseen  the 
impending  change,  and  had  more  strings  to  his  bow  than  most  people, 
felt  uncertain  what  might  be  the  issue.  He  had  seen  and  heard  enough 
of  former  revolutions  to  know  that  to  fly  panic-stricken  from  Paris  was 
ihe  very  worst  course  he  could  follow,  though  he  was  quite  ready  to  take 
his  departure  if  the  pressure  became  too  great.      So  he  waited  and 
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watched,  and  soon  saw  that,  however  riolent  the  passioDS  that  were  an* 
loosed,  ihey  had  only  a  political  tendency,  and  that  life  and  property 
were  not  endangered.  He  made  haste  to  communicate  this  fiaet  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Goamay,  having  previously  urged  him  not  to  abandon  his  post, 
in  case  it  shonld  have  proved  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  join  him 
in  England. 

Monsieur  de  Goumay's  natural  impulse,  on  the  news  reaching  him  of 
the  events  of  February,  was  immediately  to  leave  London  for  Paris,  but 
when  he  reflected  that  he  had  left  Bianca,  as  he  thought^  in  the  ssfest 
hands,  and  that  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  complete  what  he  had  began, 
he  decided  on  remaining  where  he  was.  He  felt  glad  aflterwaids  that  he 
had  done  so,  when  he  heard  ^m  his  daughter  that  she  had  no  ftu-^ 
would  not  vex  him  with  her  own  cares  at  such  a  time — ^and  horn  the 
Marquis  that  he  was  anxious  he  should  stay.  It  was  an  unfortunate  de- 
cision, but  Monsieur  de  Goumay's  sense  of  duty  was  so  strong,  that  only 
the  most  dire  necessity  could  have  made  him  postpone  it  for  anything  else. 

Although  not  active  in  political  life — his  wealth  rendering  him  indif- 
ferent to  the  emoluments  of  office,  the  trammels  of  which  would,  more- 
over, have  interfered  with  his  special  pleasures — the  Marquis  de  Saverne 
held  a  position  that  kept  him  before  the  world ;  and,  while  he  alwajslest 
a  moderate  support  to  the  government  for  the  time  being,  he  cfid  not 
refrain  from  courting  popularity.  No  one  put  down  such  sums  as  he  to 
public  subscriptions,  no  one  contributed  with  greater  munificence  to 
general  or  local  charities ;  he  even  endowed  and  g^ve  his  name  to 
an  hospital  in  a  department  where  he  had  large  estates,  and  thus  his 
money  brought  him  reputation  with  the  people.  He  was  keen  enoogh 
to  perceive  uiat,  though  the  Provisional  Government  might  not  endnre^ 
it  was  g^ood  policy  to  throw  no  discredit  on  its  acts,  and  that  by  marking 
his  confidence  in  it  he  at  least  secured  friends  for  the  time  being— >& 
epicurean  consideration  which  had  great  weight  with  him. 

He  was,  therefore,  amongst  the  first  to  appear  in  the  streets  when  the 
republican  victory  was  fairly  won,  and  equally  forward  to  associate  him- 
self with  the  festivities  of  the  hour ;  and  it  was  looked  upon  by  the  Pari- 
sians quite  as  a  favourable  omen  when  the  Marquis  de  Saveme  resumed 
his  state  receptions  at  the  Opera. 

CHAPTEn  XXIII. 
MOKBIEUR  SIM0KET*8  GATEWAY. 

The  active  part  which  Hubert  Gurney  had  taken  in  assisting  the  evasion 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  late  reigning  family,  and  the  uncertainty  he 
felt  as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  capital,  were  motives  with  Um 
for  not  making  himself  too  conspicuous  immediately  on  his  return  to  Palis* 

He  therefore  chose  a  very  quiet  hotel  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  as  it  had  often  beMen  him  in  France  to  be  ealisd  I? 
his  christian  instead  of  his  surname,  he  dropped  the  latter,  and  styled  him- 
self plain  Hubert. 

His  first  thought  was  to  find  out  Monsieur  Simonet,  ihe  present  pio- 
prietor  of  the  Ch&teau  de  Goumay,  whose  address  was  in  the  Roe  I^ 
le  Grand;  and  thither  Hubert  proceeded  on  the  morning  aftor  hisairi^ 

The  house,  which  formed  an  angle  with  an  intersecting  street,  was  lsige» 
but  not  so  lofty  as  those  of  later  date,  being  of  the  time  of  the  GrW 
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Monarque,  from  whom  it  received  ite  name.  An  upholsterer's  shop,  of 
sereral  rooms,  filled  with  faded  forniture  which  also  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  same  period,  occupied  the  ground-floor  on  one  side ;  on  the  other  was 
a  wide  porie  eoehere^  opening  into  a  vast  court-yard  with  ranges  of  build- 
ings, of  various  heights,  all  round,  dilapidation  being  their  chief  ch*- 
raeteristic.  It  looked  like  a  house  that  had  been  picked  up  a  bargain,  and 
this  most  likely  was  the  fact;  but,  however  cheaply  acquired,  its  capabili- 
ties had  not  been  turned  to  great  account ;  there  it  stood,  dingy  and 
decayed,  waiting  for  some  new  owner  with  courage  enough  to  lay  out 
money  on  its  renovation. 

From  a  very  small  lodge  on  the  left  hand  there  issued,  when  Hubert 
pulled  the  eordany  a  very  small  concierge^  his  sixe  being  an  indication,  not 
of  juvenility,  but  of  arrested  growth.  He  seemed  quite  of  a  piece  with  the 
establishment  of  which  he  was  the  guardian,  even  to  his  dress,  which  was 
neither  new  nor  fashionable,  a  little  cap  made  of  coarse  carpet,  slippers  of 
the  same  material,  and  a  green  baize  apron  that  enveloped  more  than  half 
his  figure,  constituting  nearly  the  whole  of  his  costume;  for  his  coat, 
perhaps  from  motives  of  economy,  as  being  too  good  to  wear  while  at 
work,  hung  behind  the  door  of  his  lodge.  That  he  was  at  woik,  or  about 
to  begin,  might  fairly  be  presumed  from  the  long  broom  and  iAi^froiteur^s 
brushes  with  which  he  was  armed.     Besides  being  extremely  short,  this 
model  concierge  was  excessively  meagre,  and  suggested  the  idea — if  to 
mention  it  be  not  injurious — ^that  his  commons  corresponded  with  his 
stature ;  but  though  Nature  and  Man  had  been  equally  unkind  to  him, 
their  niggardness  failed  to  affect  his  spirits,  which  shone  out  bravely  in 
the  merry  twinkle  of  his  eye,  the  alacrity  of  his  movements,  and  the  cheer- 
ful voice  with  which  he  desired  to  learn  what  was  Hubert's  pleasure. 
To  know  if  Monsieur  Simonet  lived  there  ? 

Certainly.  Lived  there?  That  he  had, — this  thirty  years.  Ever 
since  he  bought  the  hotel.  The  speaker  could  vouch  for  it  in  his  own 
person,  having  been  on  the  premises  at  the  time,  employed  by  the  former 
proprietor.  When  Monsieur  Simonet  took  possession,  he  removed  him — 
the  speaker — from  the  workshop  in  the  court-yard  to  the  lodge  he  now 
occupied ;  there  he — the  speaker,  who  had  then  the  honour  of  addressing 
Monsieur — had  installed  his  wife — ^Madame  Mignerot,  she  was  np^stairs 
at  this  moment — ^there  he  had  seen  his  family  grow  up  around  him,  and 
there  he  hoped  to  remain — himself,  Madame  Mignerot,  and  their  little 
doff  Axor,  all  the  family  he  had  now — till  it  pleased  the  bon  Dieu  to 
cau  them  away.  Yes,  there  had  been  a  good  many  change  in  the  world 
during'  the  last  thirty  years — particularly  in  Paris — ^but  Monsieur  Simonet 
was  still  the  proprietor,  and  he — ^Jacques  Mignerot — the  concierge, — at 
Monsieur's  service. 

To  this  elaborate  answer  to  a  very  simple  question,  Hubert  replied  by 
askings  if  Monsieur  Simonet  was  at  home  ? 

**  To  be  sure,'*  returned  Jacques.  "  At  home,  and  at  bieakfiist  No  I 
I  am  in  error — he  has  already  breakfasted — for  if  Monsieur  will  be  good 
enoug^h  to  turn  his  eyes  in  that  direction"— the  little  concierge  pointed 
to  an  enormously  wide  staircase  which  yawned  opposite  his  lodge—**'  he 
will  see-  Madame  Mignerot  descending  at  this  very  moment  with  tfie 
service— a  fine  woman,  as  Monsieur  no  doubt  perceives  ■■accompanied  by 
AmoVj  the  most  capable  dog  in  Paris.  Hok,  Madame  Mignerot !  Here 
is  a  g'entleman  who  inquires  for  Monsieur  Simonet !" 
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The  lady  in  question  merited  the  appellation  bestowed  nponher  by  her 
husband,  if  not  by  splendour  of  attire  or  feminine  charm  of  manner,  by 
that  property  with  which  little  men  invariably  endow  the  sex  when  diey 
triple  their  own  size :  she  would  hare  made  uiree  or  eren  mx  of  Jioques 
Mignerot,  had  she  been  ^Eurly  parcelled  out,  but  having  done  that,  whit 
in  her  person  mifi;ht  be  termed  fine,  came  to  an  end.  The  red  handke^ 
chief  which  was  knotted  round  her  head  imparted  no  g^race  to  features 
of  the  same  ruby  hue ;  neither  did  her  ample  robe  of  coffee-colouied 
bombasine  add  to  the  symmetry  of  a  form  which  weighed  a  hundred  kilot. 

"  It  is  utterly  impossible,"  said  Hubert  to  himself,  while  he  threw  a 
glance  towards  the  porter's  lodge — ''it  is  utterly  impossible  for  that 
woman  to  live  there.  In  the  first  place,  the  doorway  is  not  wide  enough 
to  admit  her." 

Ocular  deceptions,  however,  are  of  every  day's  experience.  Madame 
Hignerot  not  only  ffot  into  the  lodge,  breakfast  service  and  all,  but  when 
there,  after  having  deposited  her  burden,  was  able  to  turn  round — as  one 
has^  seen  the  hippopotamus  perform  that  feat — and  return  beneath  the 
porte  coehere,  with  her  hands  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  her  apron,  to 
ask  what  she  already  knew. 

Why  she  should  take  so  much  extra  trouble  might  arise  either  from 
the  fact  that  she  held  the  information  given  her  by  her  husband  of  no 
account,  or  from  the  tendency  of  her  sex  to  ask  questions. 

**  What  does  Monsieur  desire  ?"  she  demanded. 

"  I  have  already  told  your  husband,  my  good  woman,"  said  Hubert, 
''  that  I  wish  to  see  Monsieur  Simonet." 

'*  My  husband  !*'  returned  Madame  Mignerot,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  by  no  means  complimentary  to  the  person  mentioned.  "  What 
signifies  my  husband  ?" 

'*  But  he  is  the  concierge  of  this  hdtel — la  he  not  ?"  asked  Hubert, 
smiling. 

''  In  my  absence — ^yes!"  was  the  reply. 

"  And,  therefore,  C^lestine,"  mildly  interposed  the  submisAve  husbandt 
"  I  permitted  myself ^" 

'*  Silence,  Jacques !  You  were  not  spoken  ta  What !  you  penmtted 
yourself  to  answer  questions  when  you  saw  me  approaching  !  This  is 
unheard  of  I" 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Hubert,  willing  to  mollify  the  giantess,  ''your  hus- 
band could  not  have  known  you  were  so  near.  Wfuit  could  he  do  but 
give  me  the  information  I  sought  ?" 

"  What  could  he  do.  Monsieur  p  He  might  have  done  this.  He 
might  have  said — '  Wait  a  few  moments,  Monsieur,  till  Madame  Hig* 
nerot  descends,  and  you  will  learn. all  you  wish  to  know.'  To  speak  in 
that  manner  was  stnctly  his  duty." 

''Well,  it  comes  to  Uie  same  thing,"  said  Hubert,  ''for  I  do  not  yet 
know  if  Monsieur  Simonet  is  visible.  You  see  your  husband's  indiscre- 
tion has  not  been  great." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Madame  Mignerot,  with  dignity,  "  I  pardon  him. 
Put  down  your  slippers  and  broom" — this  was  addressed  to  the  little  ooa- 
cierge^  who  tried  nard  to  look  penitent,  "  and  go  into  the  lodge  and 
dean  up  the  breakfast-things  ;  after  that  yon  wm  comb  Asor,  and  ihen 
yon  may  go  to  your  work  on  the  staircase.  Ah,  there  is  the  postman 
with  the  journal!" 
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"  I  told  you,  Monsienr,"  said  Jacques,  forgetting  his  recent  scolding, 
and  looking  as  merry  as  when  Hubert  first  accosted  him — **  I  told  you 
that  Azor  was  the  most  capable  dog  in  Paris.  Do  me  the  honour  to 
observe  him !     Azor,  the  postman  !** 

The  dog,  wuting,  with  his  eyes  turning  alternately  from  Madame 
Mignerot  to  her  husband,  no  sooner  heard  the  word  of  command  than  he 
darted  to  the  street-door,  received  the  newspaper  in  his  mouth,  and  set 
off  up-stairs  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

Jacques  was  in  ecstasies,  and  even  Madame  Mignerot's  severity  unbent, 
though  Azor  exhibited  this  prodigpous  display  of  genius  every  morning  of 
his  life,  except  on  ceTtAin  fSies  when  the  paper  was  not  published — ^for  it 
was  not  yet  the  second  Empire,  and  the  journals  were  not  often  seized. 

*'  He  will  carry  that  paper,**  said  Jacques,  "  to  the  door  of  Monsieur 
Simonet's  apartment,  and  wait  till  his  master  hears  him  and  takes  it 
in.  It  was  Madame  Mignerot's  idea  that  he  should  learn  that  clever 
trick/' 

**  I  could  wish,"  said  Hubert,  **  if  it  suits  Madame  Mignerot's  con- 
venience, that  I  might  have  the  benefit  of  similar  tuition." 

A  bon  moij  or  a  turn  of  words  bearing  even  a  faint  resemblance  to  one, 
will  gain  your  cause  more  effectually  in  France  than  the  most  elaborate 
pleading.  Hubert's  appeal  was  aided  also  by  Madame  Mignerot's  re- 
turning g^ood-humour :  the  dog's  performance,  and  the  last  remark  of  her 
husband,  had  propitiated  her. 

Come  hither,  Jacques,"  she  cried,  *^  and  embrace  me !" 
My  C61estine!"  exclaimed  the  little  man,  rushing  into  her  outspread 
arms. 

We  throw  a  veil  over  these  conjugal  endearments. 

"  Now,  Monsieur,"  said  Madame  Mignerot,  when  she  had  wiped  her 
husband's  eyes  with  a  comer  of  her  apron— emotion  or  a  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion having  raised  the  waters  there — ''  I  am  entirely  at  your  orders. 
You  wish  to  see  Monsieur  Simonet?" 

"  That  is  the  request,"  replied  Hubert,  **  which  I  venture  to  prefer." 

*^  On  some  business,  I  presume  ?" 

"  Yes,  on  business." 

^^  In  that  case.  Monsieur,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
adaiittance.     Your  name  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Hubert.  I  come  from  Normandy,  where  Monsieur 
Simonet  has,  I  understand,  a  chSUeau  to  let  or  dispose  of." 

*^  Pardon  me,  Monsieur,  if  my  idle  husband  had  only  told  me  it  was  an 
affair  of  that  nature  !  But  he  leaves  me  to  discover  everything  by  the 
force  of  my  own  ingenuity !  If  Monsieur  will  follow  me  he  shall  be  con- 
ducted straight  to  Monsieur  Simonet.  Look  to  the  door,  Jacques ;  and 
remember!  no  more  foolish  gossiping,  oryou  may  not  escape  so  easily." 

The  ponderous  lady  led  the  way,  and  Hubert  slowly  followed :  slowly, 
because  the  hundred  kilos  of  his  guide  exacted  from  her  a  leisurely  pace. 
It  was  not  on  the  first  floor,  neither  was  it  on  the  second,  that  Monsieur 
Simonet  held  out,  though  the  master  of  the  whole  establishment:  a 
narrow  flight  of  stairs,  at  the  top  of  the  broader  one,  terminated  in 
a  narrow  passage  paved  with  red  tiles,  and  in  front  of  a  door  at  the 
further  extremity  the  incomparable  Azor  was  planted,  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion to  Hubert  tnat  there  was  Monsieur  Simonet's  own  apartment 
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ESSAYISTS  AND  BEVIEWERS : 

XV. — Rev.  Johw  Eagi.es. 

One  could  wish  to  have  had  from  Blackwood^  aay  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  what  Eraser  gave  us  about  that  date, — a  clever  artistes  sketch 
of  its  representatire  men,  harmoniously  collected  together,  in  easy,  cha- 
racteristic, postprandial  attitudes,  at  one  round  table,  of  evidentlj  stroog 
centripetal  force.  ScTeral  of  Maga's  contributors  figure,  it  is  tnie,  in 
Regina's  symposiac  sketch,  but  it  is  simply  as  being  on  the  staff  of  the 
(self-styled)  queen  of  monthlies:  what  we  desiderate  is  a  pictorial  con- 
spectus of  Ebony's  merry  men  all,  in  the  same  completeness,  and  taken 
off  with  the  same  spirit,  as  give  value  to  l^e  Croquis  pencillings  done  for 
Oliver  Yorke. 

In  the  latter — we  refer  to  the  double-page  engraving,  entitled  "  The 
Fraserians" — a  group  of  fine  intellectual  heads  and  fisuses,  as  well  as  com- 
mon-plaoe-looking,  whimsical,  and  crotchety  ones,  is  portrayed,  almost  to 
the  life.  Doctor  Maginn  is 'on  his  l^s,  making,  or  just  about  to  make, 
a  speech.  Barry  Cornwall  sits  on  one  side  of  him,  with  aspect  serious 
and  only  not  st«rn  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  Edward  Irving, — ^for  even  he 
was  once  (literally  once)  a  Fraserian.  Theodore  Hook  is  there,  with  a 
jovial,  fun-loving,  hoax-liking  visage;  and  Lockhart,  with  a  cold,  hand- 
some sneer  curling  his  thin  lips.  Beside  the  venerable  form,  with  locks 
in  silvery  slips,  and  "  drooping  gait  and  altered  siie,"  of  the  author  of 
'^  Aids  to  Reflection,"  sits  a  vigorous  contrast  in  the  person  of  the  aathor 
of  <<  Rookwood."  Father  Prout  is  seated  beside  Mr.  Gleig,  of  Chelsea 
Hospital  and  Army  Chaplain  renown.  Crofton  Croker,  with  eager 
cordial  air,  is  hobnobbing  with  Mr.  Jerdan,  then  (as  for  long  yean  hefbre 
and  afler)  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  Dunlop,  the  historian  of  fictkm,  is 
there,  in  robust  reality;  Delta  Moir  (not  many  knew  him  by  his  hap- 
tismal  names  of  David  Macbeth)  looks  all  benignity  and  placid  interest, 
nor  do  the  looks  belie  the  gracious-natured  man ;  Sir  David  Brewster 
shows  the  mild  philosopher;  and  Sir  Egerton  Brydg^s,  in  days  that 
marvelled  at  the  enormity,  wears  a  beard.  Mr.  Carlyie,  too^  is  th^-" 
though  his  soul  is  like  a  star,  and  dwells  apart;  Gait  sips  his  glass  vith  a 
mien  of  complacent  good-fellowship;  and  of  other  Scotchmen  present,  we 
see  the  Modem  Pythagorean,  as  Dr.  Macnish  of  Glasgow  was  '^  periodi- 
cally" called,  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  whom  all  the  world  and  his  wife 
knew  to  be  plain  James  Hogg. 

Nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  &e  North-country  men  here  named,  would 
have  had  their  place  in  a  correspondent  sketch  for  Blackwood,  had  socQ 
a  sketch  of  that  magazine's  contributory,  all  and  sundiy,  been  then  p^ 
vided  for  its  subscribers.  The  Shepherd  would  have  been  there,  B«>re 
than  as  large  as  life — ^for  never  in  any  writings  of  his  own  is  James  Hogg 
80  fancifully  eloquent  and  broadly  humorous  as  Wilson  nuide  him,  wh^ 
shepherding  him  for  the  Noctes.  John  Gait  would  be  there,  on  the 
strength  of  many  a  "pawky"  fiction  of  West-country  men  and  manners 
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— ^hard,  realistic^  shrewd,  and  sly.  The  Modem  Pythagorean  would  be 
there,  with  his  grotesque  (ragments  of  whimsical  narrative.  Delta  would 
be  there,  not  only  with  his  profusion  of  tender  lyrics,  but  with  a  tale  rich 
in  genuine  humour,  naive  bonhomie^  and  quiet  pathos,  '^Mansia 
Wauch."  Thomas  de  Quincey  would  be  there,  with  his  pallid,  wistfin], 
yearning  £Bce,  and  eyes  fixed,  as  it  were,  with  sad  inquiring  g^aie,  on 
some  shadowy  dream-land  that  is  very  far  off.  Richard  Gillies  would  be 
there,  too  open  of  hand  and  free  of  heart,  all  zeal  and  industry  in  work-, 
ing  out  German  mines  of  dramatic  literature,  and  unwitting  of  a  dark 
and  dreary  future  on  foreign  shores.  Dr.  Croly  would  be  there,  urbane 
and  social,  with  his  Salathiel  pomp  of  diction,  and  his  Modem  Orlando 
flow  of  soul.  Hartley  Coleridge  would  be  there-— eccentric  and  endear* 
ing — critical  but  congenial, 

In  wit  a  man;  simplicity,  a  child,— 

his  father's  son  in  more  than  one  gracious  gift,  and  more  than  one  in- 
veterate foible.  Magiun  would  be  there,  reckless  and  rollicking,  startling 
from  its  propriety  the  land  o'  cakes,  with  gleams  from  the  emerald  isle, 
neat  as  imported.  Lockhart  would  be  there,  trenchant  in  looks  and 
speech,  chilling  to  the  many,  and  understood  by  only  a  few.  Wilson 
would  be  there,  leonine  and  large-hearted,  the  king  of  good  fellows,  the 
robustious,  radiant  man,  massive  in  his  manhood,  exuberant  in  his  glee, 
effervescent  with  animal  spirits  and  mountun  dew.  Michael  Soott,  too^ 
would  be  there, — redolent  of  sea-air  and  breezy  travel-talk.  There,  too^ 
would  be  Captain  Hamilton,  studious  of  nmnners  and  men,  and  graphic 
in  portraying  what  he  had  curiously  observed..  And  Thomas  Aird, 
serious  in  heart  and  in  demeanour,^ — meditating  some  new  flight  of  the 
fallen  Son  of  the  Morning,  to  be  narrated  in  strong,  sonorous  verse,  or 
some  prose-tale  of  melodramatic  marvel,  that  would  work  up  well  for 
next  month's  magazine,  though  far  from  this  province  lay  the  writer^s 
forte.  And  there,  too,  not  indeed  in  a  foremost  place,  yet  by  no  means 
in  the  '^  lowest  room"  (top  iaxarou  r6ttrov)^  would  be  seen  the  author  of 
Letters  to  Eusebius — learned,  quietly  laughter-loving,  brimful  of  anec- 
dote and  old-world  gossip,  a  reverend  gentleman  of  the  old  regime,  not 
without  a  dash  of  pedantry  in  his  quaint  humour — shrewd,  sapid,  satirical 
— ^as  pronounced  a  clerical  jester  as  Sydney  Smith  himself  though  in 
quite  another  manner,  and  of  quite  another  school. 

A  collection  of  this  writers  miscellanies,  aU  contributed  to  Ebony  y  has 
been  g^ven  to  the  world,  under  the  plain,  unadorned  title  of ''  Essays,  by 
the  !^v.  John  Eagles."  Neither  in  substance  nor  in  style  have  they 
the  merit  that  distinguishes  our  first-class  Essayists;  but  they  better* 
deserved  the  reprinting,  and  will  better  repay  a  perusal,  than  many  a 
current  volume  of  republished  fragments. 

The  Essay,  we  were  told,  some  fifteen  years  since,  by  a  North  British 
luminary,  who  had  it  on  the  best  authority,  a  *'  sagacious  "  bookseller's, 
'*  The  Essay  is  a  species  of  composition  for  which  there  is  now  little 
demand."  This  averment  led  the  critic  into  a  series  of  meditative 
queries.  Why,  he  asked  (being  Scotch)  at  himself,  and  at  his  readers, 
why  was  it  that  this  once  most  popular  and  delightful  kind  of  literature, 
with  all  its  slipshod  ease  and  fireside  graces,  had  died  with  Elia,  or,  if 
alive,  preserved  only  a  precarious  and  rickety  existence?    Why,  while 
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treatise,  poem,  tragedy,  speech,  sermon, — ^in  short,  every  other  land  of 
literary  composition,  preserve^  its  pristine  and  palmy  honours,  had  essays 
and  epics  gone  together  to  the  sepulchre  ?  Why,  while  the  clasacs  in 
Mb  department  retained  their  proper  niche  in  the  lihrary,  and  were  read 
with  eagerness,  was  no  one  ambitious  of  adding  to  tneir  number;  of 
treading  that  quiet  path  which  Addison,  and  Steele,  and  Franklin,  and 
Hunt,  and  Lamb  had  trod  before  ;  of  recasting  their  limited  bat  magic 
circle ;  swaying  their  tiny,  but  potent  rod;  emulating  their  nameless, but 
numberless  graces,  their  eood  nature,  thea  elegant  raillery,  their  conrer- 
sational  ease,  their  fine  shiftings  to  and  fro,  from  tender  sportiveness  to 
sportive  pathos,  or  their  varied  and  idiomatic  style  ?  Nay,  who,  though 
ambitious  of  this,  could  find  a  fit  audience,  if  he  found  an  audience 
atall? 

"  Is  it" — to  pursue  the  inquiry,  in  the  inquisitor*s  own  words — "  is  it 
that  the  cast  of  mind,  of  which  the  essay  was  the  delicate  offshoot,  has 
disappeared  from  among  men?  Or  is  it  that  the  essay  is  a  kind  of 
vegetable  mule,  like  that  from  the  Dianthus  Superbus,  which  can  be 
propagated  to  a  limited  extent,  but  which,  in  the  long  run,  ^es  awaj 
from  lack  of  masculine  vigour  and  real  root  in  the  literary  herbarinm  ? 
Or  is  it  that  the  public  has,  from  mere  wantonness  and  caprice, '  made  a 
point,'  as  poor  Goldsmith  has  it,  to  read  essays  no  more,  however  excel- 
lent in  themselves?" 

Our  facile  and  fertile  questioner  thinks  the  cause  lies  somewhat  deeper; 
though,  after  all,  it  is  not  very  far  from  the  surface.  The  essay,  he  says, 
was  always  a  sort  of  literary  light-horsemanship :  it  neither  tested  the 
highest  powers  of  mind,  nor  did  it  propose  to  itself  the  noblest  and  pro- 
fbundest  purposes :  cast  in  a  medium  between  the  formality  of  a  treatise, 
and  the  carelessness  of  a  letter,  it  wanted  the  satisfiactory  completeness  of 
the  one,  and  the  confidential  charm  of  the  other. 

Hence,  the  essay  was  "suited  eminently  to  an  indolent  and  easy- 
minded  age,  like  that  on  whose  breakfast-tables  shone  The  Tatlers,  The 
Spectators,  and  The  Guardians.  For  the  amusement  of  the  big-wigged 
and  luxurious  generation  of  Queen  Anne,  the  essay  was  as  sbdmirably 
adapted  as  the  sofa,  that  paradise  of  the  parlour.  In  the  days  of  the 
Miltons,  the  Vanes,  and  the  Seldens,  it  would  have  attracted  no  more 
notice  than  the  flutter  of  an  ephemeron's  wing^/'  Accordingly  the  idea 
is  called  ludicrous  of  Cromwell  lounging  over  a  number  of  The  AdTen- 
turer,  or  of  Milton's  daughter  readine^  to  him  an  account  of  the  Clnb  of 
little  men.  *<  That  age  of  high  intellects,  of  strong  and  stormy  passions, 
of  deep  religious  purpose,  was  an  age  for  Areopag^ticas,  not  essays, 
^heir  light  and  elegant  structure  was  better  fitted  for  an  age  of  French 
dress,  small  intrigue,  modish  manners,  quiet,  not  keen,  literary  tastes, 
perfect  politeness,  and  profound  internal  peace; — when,  for  Cromvells, 
we  had  Bolingbrokes  ;  for  Miltons,  Popes  ;  for  Seldens,  Steeles."  Sub- 
sequently, the  French  Revolution,  we  are  told,  threw  down  the  old  land- 
marks of  literature ;  and  "  the  age  of  essays,  as  of  chivalry,  is  obviously 
gonoi**  Indeed,  our  age— the  same  authority  assures  it — ^is  not  suffi- 
oicmt^  at  its  ease  to  relish  the  essay. 

Whence,  then,  the  redundant  supply,  sometimes  in  reiterated  editions, 
of  self-styled  Essays,  so  prominent  and  recurrent  on  every  publisher's 
list  P    Next  to  novels  and  romances,  what  department  of  belles  Icttres 
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has  a  larger  following  than  that  of  Essays,  when  the  essayist  is  Lord 
Macaulay  or  Sir  James  Stephen,  Sydney  Smith  or  Wilson  Croker, 
Charles  Kingsley  or  Arthur  Helps  ?  Or,  assuming  the  authorship  un- 
known, yet,  on  the  merits  of  the  article  itself,  what  modem  composition 
is  more  "run  upon''  than  a  crack  article  in  the  Quarterli/  or  the  Edin' 
burgh,  in  the  Westminster  or  the  North  British^  in  BevUUjfs  Quarterly 
or  the  National  Review  ? 

The  answer  will  he,  that  these  are  not  Elssays,  in  the  old  established 
sense.  The  Essay,  such  as  Addison  wrote,  or  those  who  imitate  and 
dilute  him  (thin-bodied  as  he  often  is),  is  certainly  not  much  in  request, 
in  the  Victorian  era.  Essays  of  another  kind,  and  of  quite  diverse  kinds, 
— for  the  title  is  become  conreniently  (or  rather,  perhaps,  inoonyeniently) 
comprehensive, — as  certainly  are. 

The  Essay  became  an  institution  both  in  France  and  in  England, 
within  the  same  quarter  of  the  century — the  last  quarter,  namely,  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  1697  Bacon  published  his  Essays.  Seventeen 
years  previously,  Montaigne  had,  in  M.  de  Remusat's  phrase,  ^*  mis  en 
grand  honneur  .  .  .  ce  titre  ^Ussais.^  "  Les  Essais  de  Bacon,"  observes 
the  same  writer — who  is  distinguished  among  Bacon's  critical  biographers 
— "  sont  un  livre  classique  qui  a  donn6  naissance  it  tout  un  genre  litt6- 
raire.  Les  Essayistes  ferment  une  famille  d'auteurs  fort  go§t^  de  nos 
voisins,  et  dont  la  succession  a,  de  Bacon  k  Macaulay,  laiss^  dans  leur 
histoire  intellectuelle  une  trace  brillante."*  But  except  in  the  title  of 
Essays,  and  their  brillante  style,  what  is  there  in  common  between  the 
first  and  last  names  in  this  literary  succession?  As  little  as,  on  another 
account,  there  is  between  the  Essays  of  Macaulay  and  those  of  the  mob 
of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease. 

In  that  rather  advanced  number  of  the  Spectator  which  has  "  Lucidus 
ordo"  for  its  epigraph  and  text,  Mr.  Addison  instructs  his  readers  that 
among  the  daily  papers  he  (with  assistance)  bestows  on  the  public,  some 
are  written  with  regularity  and  method,  while  others  run  out  into  the 
"  wildness  of  those  compositions  which  go  by  the  name  of  Essays."  As 
for  the  first,  he  t«lls  us  that  he  has  the  whole  scheme  of  the  discourse  in 
his  mind  before  he  sets  pen  to  paper.  But  in  ''  the  other  kind  of  writing," 
it  is  sufficient  that  he  has  sevend  thoughts  on  a  subject,  without  troubling 
himself  to  range  them  in  such  order  that  they  may  seem  to  grow  out  of 
one  another,  and  be  disposed  under  the  proper  heads.  He  nominates 
Seneca  and  Montidgne  as  patterns  for  writing  in  this  last  kind,  and  Tully 
and  Aristotle  in  the  other.f  In  an  earlier  number  he  says  that  an  essay 
writer  must  "  practise  in  the  chemical  method,  and  give  the  virtue  of  a 
full  draught  in  a  few  drops."  It  is  often  expected,  ne  says,  that  every 
sheet  should  be  a  kind  of  treatise,  and  make  out  in  thought  what  it  wants 
in  bulk ;  that  a  point  of  humour  should  be  worked  up  in  all  its  parts ; 
and  a  subject  touched  upon  in  its  most  essential  articles,  without  the 
repetitions,  tautologies,  and  enlargements  that  are  indulged  to  longer 
labours.^  On  this  occasion,  by  the  way,  he  had  another  significant  and 
appropriate  motto, — to  wit,  Mcya  /9i^XtW,  yxya  KaK6v»  Mr.  Spectator  was 
the  man  of  men  to  enforce  the  Greek  proverb,  that  a  great  book  is  a 
great  evil. 

One  of  his  ablest  successors,  It  man  of  weightier  metal,  and  a  deal 

*  Bacon :  sa  Vie,  son  Temps,  sa  Fbilosophie,  &c.,  par  Charles  de  R6nusat,  ch.  ii. 

t  S^ctatar,  No.  476.  t  Ibid-  ^o.  124. 
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beaWer  ia  \ua  style,  opens  a  breakfast-table  essay  with  the  soooroos  »- 
flectkm,  that,  as  every  sdieme  of  life,  so  erery  form  of  writing,  has  its 
advantages  and  incooveoieoces,  thoagh  not  uiagled  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. "  The  writer  of  essays  eseapes  many  embanrassraents  to  which  a 
large  work  would  have  exposed  him ;  he  seldom  harasses  his  reason  with 
loBg  trains  of  oonaequenoes,  dims  his  eyes  with  the  perasal  oi  aoticpisted 
volumes,  or  burdens  his  memory  with  great  accnmulationa  of  pieparatoxy 
knowledge.  A  careless  g^nee  upon  a  favouite  author  or  traoaent 
survey  of  the  varieties  of  life,  is  saffieient  to  supply  the  first  hint  or 
seminal  idea,  which,  enlarged  by  the  gradual  accretion  of  matter  stored 
in  the  mind,  is  by  the  warmth  of  £ancy  easily  expanded  into  flowen,  and 
sometimes  ripened  into  fruit.*** 

The  lower  orders  of  Essays  such  as  Dr.  Johnson  here  describes,  sn 
ohsigeable  with  bringing  about  a  chief  part  of  the  odium  attached  to  the 
general  class.  They  are  identified  in  matter  and  maaner  with  an  upper 
schoolboy's  Themes.  A  book  of  printed  Essays  on  Fmdenoe,  Doty, 
Memento  Mori,  IVvdb  ammvrmt  Patriotism,  and  Propriety,  has  no  more 
chance  of  getting  a  reader  than  a  packet  of  school  Themes,  in  loond- 
hand  MS.,  on  the  same  subjects.  Not  so  much :  for  in  the  schoolboy's 
case^  <me  reader  at  least  is  ensured,  ex  officio^  in  the  per^m  of  the 
unhappy  schoolmaster — who  must,  at  any  rate,  dip  into  the  execnted 
scrawl,  to  know  whether  he  is  to  write  a  heme  or  a  nuMf  fO&Mj 
even  an  ^pHmi,  or,  if  he  is  out  of  sorts  this  momingv  a  pessm^ 
on  the  fore&ont  of  the  foolscap.  One  reader,  one  porehaser,  of  the 
printed  volume,  on  its  own  merits,  and  for  the  sake  <x  its  eontentii  i8 
a  case  of  quod  est  abmrdum^  pure  and  simple.  The  mention  of  a  modem 
collection  of  Essays  is  suggestive  of  something  quite  diflerent^-vagoe  aad 
plastic  as  the  title  is,  and  assumed  by  all  kinds  of  writers,  <m  all  kinds  of 
subjects.  But  the  title  does  not  repel,  now-a-days,  as  it  used  to  do  whea 
it  meant  Themes  by  an  adult  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  When 
we  hear  now  of  a  new  volume  of  Essays,  we  take  for  granted  that  it  is  i 
reprint  of  articles  in  some  journal  or  Review,  in  which,  at  the  time,  they 
seemed  to  stand  so  well,  that  die  Essavist  must  needs  try  bow  they  wiU 
stand  alone.  They  are  sure  not  to  be  dissertatioBS  on  aoow  afastrsrf 
f  ualitv.  There  is  no  dangw  c^  their  discussing  the  nature  of  Fortitad^ 
or  making  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  Hesignataon,  or  elaborating  a  dsftu^ 
tion  of  Faith,  Hope,  or  Charity.  They  eschew  Felicityrwey  svoid 
Regularity;  they  give  Fidelity  thie  go-by,  and  Temperanoe  die  out  direct 
Weeklies,  monthlies,  and  quarteriies  will  have  none  of  these  things ;  snd 
it  is  in  and  by  weeklies,  monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  that  the  cuReat 
Essay,  fidy  or  loosely  so  called,  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being. 

The  miscellanies  mm  Mr.  Eagles's  practised  pen,  in  virtue  m  wU^ 
he  expressly  claims,  and  we  readily  aocerd  him,  a  plane  among  the 
Essayists  of  the  day,  are  free  enougn  from  sameness  in  suhyeet-iaattBr) 
whatever  family  likeness  may  characterise  them  all,  in  remect  of  trest- 
ment  and  style.  Church  Music  is  one  topic,  and  is  made  tDe  oeciflonflf 
■ot  a  little  dxy  drollery  and  ludicrous  illustration.  Medical  AtteodsBoe 
in  a  ooontry  parish  is  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  enlivened  with 
corresponding  humour.  A  Few  Hours  at  Hampton  Court  bring  itf 
acquainted  with  die  artistic  views  and  tastes  of  the  author — who  wrote 
'<  The  Sketcher,"  by-the-by,  and  was  himself  a  refined  and  cuItiTated 
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aErtbt.  A  paper  on  Grandfathers  and  Grandchildren  is  whimsical,  sportiire^ 
speculatiTe,  scholarly.  Sitting  for  a  Portrait  is  an  amusing  medley  of 
shrewd  sense,  discnrsive  criticism,  and  facetioas  anecdotes.  The  inquiry s 
Are  there  not  Great  Boasters  among  us  ?  involves  some  thirty  pages  of 
strictures  on  Humbug  and  its  devotees.  Temperance  and  Teetotal 
Societies  are  the  suhject  of  a  caustic  exposition — which,  as  cdming  tnm 
a  clergyman,  would  determine  any  teetotal  reader  on  referring  Mr. 
Eagles  to  the  third  of  the  three  categmes  into  which,  by  a  discerning 
prelate,  the  English  priesthood  has  been  divided — vis.  the  self-denying 
clergy,  the  evangelical  clergy,  and  the  port-wine  clergy.  Then  again 
there  is  a  sharp  review  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  Lectures,  which  undertakes 
the  defence  of  Swif^  from  *^  anmmted  obloquy."  The  Crystal  Palace 
supplies  room  and  verge  enough,  and  to  spare,  for  an  onslaught  on  Mr. 
Owen  Jones  and  his  doctrine  of  colours.  The  Census  affords  scope  for  a 
century  and  a  half  of  pages  that  teem  with  scornful  sarcasms  upon  Mo- 
dem Progress,  Civilisation,  the  March  of  Intellect,  and  Statistics.  And 
filially,  in  The  Beggar's  Legacy  we  have  a  characteristic  compound  of 
digppessive  gossip,  glancing  from  Guzman  de  'Alfaraehe  to  Doctor  Watts, 
firom  Dante  to  Tom  Coryat,  from  Odysseus,  that  weather-wisest  of  old 
travellers,  to  travelUng-bachelor  Mr.  Kay,  firom  Robin  Hood  to  Benjamin 
West,  and  from  James  V.  of  Scotland  to  the  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal- 
green. 

The  motley  style,  this  Essayist  somewhere  remarks,  neither  all  too 
serious  nor  too  gay,  does  its  work.  'The  clown  and  the  judge  are  cha- 
jracters  in  the  same  play,  and  needful  to  the  plot— often  the  first  the  most 
amusing.  A  light  manner  may  hold  severe  matter.  ^'  It  is  a  world  of 
light  readers,"  he  reminds  Eusebius ;  '^  you  are  one,  and  will  not  object  to 
this  letter  on  that  account."  And  then  he  cites  the  experience  of  the 
*^  fiamous  Dr.  Prideaux,"  who,  when  he  took  a  copy  of  his  '^  Connexion  of 
ibe  Old  and  New  Testament"  to  the  publisher,  had  it  returned  to  him 
with  the  remark,  that  it  was  a  dry  subject,  and  he  (the  publisher)  dare 
not  venture  on  it  unless  it  could  be  enlivened  with  a  little  numour.  "  Let 
this  be  an  excuse  for  mine,  and  no  damage  will  be  done  to  the  sobriety  of 
the  sense  that  is  under  it."* 

Accordingly  Mr.  Eagles  is  not  more  fertile  in  classical  allusions  than  in 
funny  stories  and  duly  italicised  puns.  To  exemplify  his  punster  per- 
formances (the  italics  we  retain  of  course).  In  his  racy  description  of 
Tillage  church-music,  which  deserves  (but  cannot  have)  msertion  entire, 
we  read :  ^'  Then  when  they  [the  rustic  choristers]  are  unanimous,  their 
unanimity  is  wonderful,  as  aU  may  know  who  remember  in  full  choir, 
clarionet,  boss,  and  bassoon  assisting,  ^  Some  put  their  trust  in  Charrots 
and  some  in  Orses,  but  we  will  remembor,'  &c.  Li  our  gallery  there  was 
a  tenor  voice  that  was  particularly  disagreeable ;  it  had  a  perpetual  yap 
yap  in  it,  a  hooh  as  if  it  went  round  a  comer;  he  had  a  very  odd  way,  (tt 
which  certainly  he  did  not  ^  keep  the  noiseless  tenor,*  "f  In  his  specula- 
tions on  a  grandchild's  history,  supposing  her  to  have  been  bom  some 
generations  previously,  before  *'  finishing  schools  "  were  set  up— the  Es- 
sayist has  tlusy  aoKmg  other  whimsical  inferences,  tliat  she  would  then 
haTO  "  never  properly  learnt  to  step  in  and  out  of  a  carriage,  before  car- 
riages were  known,  or  even  pattens  invented,  and  then  would  never  have 
read  Ga/s  Trivia^  and  perhaps  never  vrill  as  it  is,  for  in  these  scientific 
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days  it  might  be  called  trivial  reading — excuse  the  pan — it  is  a  little 
relief  in  a  subject  melancholy  enough."*  Ag^in,  in  answer  to  Eusebios's 
asking  his  company  to  the  portrait-painter's — ''  Are  you  afraid?  that  you 
want  me  to  keep  you  in  countenance,  where  I  shall  be  sure  to  put  you  out. 
You  ask  too  petitioningly ;  as  if  you  suspected  I  should  refuse  to  attend 
your  execution;  for  you  are  going  to  be  beheaded,  and  soon  will  it  becb- 
culated  through  your  village,  that  you  have  hadyour  head  taken  off"f 
Again,  of  a  certain  Chinese  work  of  art :  "  Here  they  have  pictured 
a  school,  and  the  pedagogue  is  flogging  a  boy,  and  he  has  a  very  legiti- 
mate rod.  If  this  is  not  a  mark  of  civilisation — ^for  it  certainly  leaves  one^ 
giving,  as  it  were,  a  bottomry  bond  of  future  wisdom — I  should  like  to 
•  know  what  is-^J  Of  the  Census  compiler  it  is  said:  ^'Doubtless,  he 
must  have  been  weary,  counting  up  these  five  hundred  mostly  barren 
islands,  and,  coming  in  the  list  to  '  Rum,*  it  must  have  made  for  him  a 
comfortable  suggestion ;  and  in  consequence,  a  pretty  stiff  tumbler  set  all 
his  ideas  at  once  afloat,  and  poetically  '  half  seas  over'  among  the  islands, 
steering,  however,  steadily,  as  he  was  bound  towards  Mull  Fort,  and  the 
more  pleasant  hospitality  of*  its  7485  inhabitants."§  Our  next  specimen 
is  akin  to  the  penultimate  one :  "  It  would  be  idle  to  send  a  tailor's  boy 
to  Woolwich  to  learn  ginnery,  who  is  destined  *  more  to  be  honoured  in 
the  breech*  than  in  making  of  breaches." ||  Once  more,  in  an  enumera- 
tion (Lamb-like)  of  the  Beggar's  privileges :  '^  He  troubles  not  lumself  to 
inquire  the  price  of  stocks — the  only  stocks  that  could  mar  his  fortune 
have  fallen  never  to  rise  again. "f  Puns  of  this  character  are  surely  mild 
enough  not  to  disagree  with  the  weakest  stomacn — unless  indeed  its 
digestion  is  too  depraved  to  bear  puns  at  all. 

The  Essayist's  attack  on  Teetotal  Societies,  is  characteristic  of  his  im* 
patience  of  pretentious  innovation  and  of  whatever  looks  like  exaggerated 
sentiment.  He  reviews  their  journals  and  their  oratory — ^their  doings  per 
press  and  platform — and  everywhere  he  finds  an  offensive  exaggeration 
of  self-praise  and  self-confidence,  in  their  vituperation  and  condemnation 
of  all  who  dare  oppose  them ;  nay,  such  exaggeration  of  truth,  that  it 
becomes  a  pufFed-up  falsehood.  He  tells  how  he  happened  once  to  look 
in  at  a  temperance  meeting,  while  an  orator  was  swinging  about  his  arms 
and  vociferating  with  wondrous  vehemence :  the  atmosphere  was  anything 
but  pleasant,  but  the  '*  very  vulgar  man  had  evidentiy  a  hold  upon  his 
audience,  and  that  passed  for  irresistible  argument  which  was  mere  in- 
toxicating folly  undiluted.  *  1  offered  it'  [spirits],  said  he,  '  to  a  dog,  be 
turned  tail  upon  it — to  a  donkey,  he  curled  up  his  lips  and  brayed  at  it 
— to  a  sow,  and  she  grunted  at  it — and  to  a  horse,  and  he  snorted  at  it— 
to  a  cow,  and  she  showed  her  horns  at  it — and  (with  a  thump  and  extreme 
vehemence)  shall  that  be  good  for  man  which  beasts  won't  touch,  which 
a  cow  horns  at,  a  horse  snorts  at,  a  sow  grunts  at,  a  donkey  brays  at,  and 
a  dog  turns  tail  at  ? — Oh,  no !'  (with  extraordinary  pathos)."  These 
meetings,  adds  our  critic,  who  speaks  with  benefit  of  clergy,  are  coomionly 
attended  by  travelling  cart-loads  of  reclaimed  drunkards,  who  delight  to 
expose  theur  former  selves,  and  glory  in  a  beastiy  confession.  '^  Such  I 
was,"  one  of  them  bears  record,  ^'  wallowing  in  drunkenness — and  now 
see  what  I  am ;  I  have  got  into  the  good  ship  Temperance,  and  there  I 

*  Grandfathers  and  Grandchildren.  f  Sitting  for  a  Fortnit 
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have  set  sail  to  the  heavenly  breeze,  and  am  sailing  securely  to  the  shore 
of  a  blessed  eternity."  These  cart-loads  of  choice  spirits,  without  drink, 
far  from  being  humbled  by  a  confession  of  their  old  iniquities,  are  lifted 
up  beyond  measure,  and  look  with  contempt,  as  upon  their  inferiors,  on 
those  who  never  were  drunk  in  their  lives.  "  They  have,  in  fact,  only 
exchanged  one  intoxication  for  another.  The  man  for  platform  admira- 
tion is  not  the  man  who  has  lived  soberly,  but  he  who  never  went  to  bed 
sober  in  his  life.  The  most  acceptable  virtue  is  that  which  jumps  with 
ostentation  out  of  the  worst  vice.  When  pHde  touches  a  cup  of  cold  water 
with  its  lips,  it  receives  an  inebriating  quality  more  potent  tnan  ever  came 
from  the  drunkard's  cask,  and  infinitely  more  poisonous.  It  becomes 
worse  than  Circe's  cup,  for  it  makes  such  brutes  as  we  fear  can  never  be 
charmed  into  humanities  again."* 

Justly  and  wisely  our  Essayist  remonstrates  with  the  Teetotallers  on 
their  impolicy  in  venting  such  wide  vituperation,  thereby  alienating  the 
great  bulk  of  society.  He  declares  the  want  of  truth,  the  manifest  in- 
justice in  these  attacks,  to  be  doing  the  good  cause  great  mischief.  He 
objects  to  their  wanting  to  make  B,  who  never  was  a  drunkard,  do 
penance  for  A,  who  is.  Why  hold  up  B  as  a  rascal,  he  wants  to  know, 
because  the  said  B  takes  a  glass  of  wine  or  beer  with  his  dinner  ?  Because, 
they  would  assert,  he  stops  the  conversion  of  A.  That  is  to  say,  the 
teetotaller,  if  he  cannot  reach  the  drunkard  directly,  issues  a  prohibition 
to  his  sober  neighbour;  nay,  puts  the  whole  neighbourhood  under  a  ban, 
for  the  sake  of  the  doubtful  conversion  of  the  sot.  Common  sense  tells 
Mr.  Eagles — and  every  one  else,  he  is  sure,  who  is  not  a  fanatic — that 
there  must  be  occasions  when  wine  should  be  medicinally  given.  In 
thousands  of  cases  it  must  be  administered.  What  is  the  practice  of  our 
hospitals?  he  asks.  Have  they  neither  wine  nor  spirits?  The  Faculty, 
he  is  clear,  would  laugh  at  the  prohibition,  but  would  be  sadly  grieved  if 
they  thought  the  general  prohibition  successful. 

]§ut,  besides  health,  he  is  for  boldly  advocating  enjoyment — rational 
enjoyment.  Society,  he  argues,  meet  for  what  they  are  made  to  receive 
and  impart— pleasure  by  social  intercourse  :  gentle  exhilaration  (this  is 
his  plea)  promotes  good-will,  stirs  the  kindly  feelings,  animates  the  sluggish 
or  wearied  brain ;  imagination,  wit,  and  judgment  are  active ;  the  whole 
rational  man  is  recruited,  and  the  better  feelings  arise,  and  the  sordid 
sink.  The  social  man,  he  maintains,  is  morally  better,  and  the  world  is 
better  for  this  geniality.  Nor  would  he  deny  the  poor  man  his  similar 
enjoyment,  but  wishes  heartily  that  every  poor  man  had  his  "  half-pint  or 
pint  of  home-brewed."  Moderation  is  the  rule  of  all  happiness,  he 
contends,  not  a  lonely  abstinence.  "  Use,  and  not  abuse,  should  be  the 
law  to  every  rational  being,  and  to  every  thankful  being.  It  is  good  to 
be  thankful,  and,  in  order  to  be  so,  it  is  well  to  have  a  few  things  for 
which  the  poorest  may  be  especially  thankful.  Grace  before  meat,  and 
even  after  wholesome  drink,  is  no  evil  custom.  The  pleasure  for  which 
we  may  be  thankful  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  sin.  Whatever  sweetens  life 
improves  the  man ;  whatever  sours  it,  degrades  him.     It  tends  to  make 

him  unthankful We  were  not  intended  to  sit  down  at  a  perpetual 

Barmecide  feast.  There  is  more  sense,  more  truth,  in  the  admirable  bit 
of  satire  of  Cervantes  than  catches  every  mind.  Sancho  Panza  was 
blessed  with  a  good  appetite ;  but  the  <  pledge '  of  his  greatness  put  a 
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physician  behind  his  chair  to  touch  the  dishes  for  remoyal  as  fast  as  they 
appeared.  Nature  rebelled  against  the  absurdity ,  his  greatness  was  nothing 
to  him  if  it  did  not  fill  his  stomach.  And,  without  doubt,  the  satirist 
meant  to  ridicule  the  theories  of  OTcr-abstemiousness,  and  the  notioDS  of 
nnwholesomenees  of  Tarious  meats  and  potations.  Moderation  is  the 
measure  both  of  life  and  of  its  pleasures."  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Eagles 
confesses  this  "  serious  reasoning"  of  his  to  be  unnecessary ;  common  sense 
wants  it  not,  and  fanaticism  has  but  a  deaf  ear. 

In  another  essay  a  similar  onslaught  is  made  on  rose-water  philaa- 
ifaropy.  Our  clerical  censor  has  nothing  of  the  Chaplain's  softness  for 
ticket-of-leave  men— softness  whether  of  heart,  or  head,  or  both.  He 
hstf  no  patience  with  the  good  people  who  think  to  cure  yigorous  adult 
Tice  by  lecture,  admonition,  and  books,  and  sciences;  and  who,  when  they 
**  have  made  the  wicked  still  more  wicked  by  erery  temptation  to  beeome 
hypocrites,  present  them,  in  the  maudlin- pathetic  vein,  with  a  ticket  of 
leave,  absolution  from  punishment,  to  trace  out  and  practise  against  the 
injured  innocent  portion  of  society  the  schemes  they  have  had  both  time 
and  inclination  to  devise  during  their  temporary  seclusion."  Of  the 
utterly  brutalised,  ferocious  ruffians,  in  whose  hardened  hearts  e?eiT 
spark  of  living  humanity  would  seem  to  have  been  long  since  quenched, 
M  says,  that  one  of  them,  let  loose  upon  the  world,  after  conviction,  is 
sure  to  make  many  as  bad  as  himself ; — and  cites  the  almost  boastiag 
confession,  made  by  one  of  this  class,  some  years  ago,  that,  witlun  a 
short  period  of  escape  &om  a  former  conviction,  he  had  been  principal  or 
accessary  in  thirteen  murders.  **  I  verily  believe  that  if  the  history  of 
ruffianism  were  paged,  this  would  be  found  to  be  no  extraordinary  case." 
He  would  have  ruffians  of  this  description  treated  as  the  incurable  insane, 
with  the  difference  only  of  gpiilt  ana  punishment,  which  should  be  such 
as  would  afford  a  warning,  by  the  mptery  of  their  being  shut  out  firom 
the  very  cognisance  of  a  world  in  which  they  could  only  act  the  part  of 
brutes. 

Ragged  schools  Mr.  Eaeles  allows  to  be  a  charity  which,  by  their  in- 
dustrial provisions,  may  do  much  with  juvenile  offenders.  But  what 
man  of  lair  understanding  and  common  experience,  he  demands,  can 
entertain  a  hope,  by  any  kind  of  adult  schooling,  to  convert  into  good 
and  safe  citiaens  the  elder  street-Thugs,  ferocious  beaters  of  women,  and 
wife-murderers  ?  ^<  They  have  rushed  headlong  out  of  readi  of  the  mercy 
of  all  humane  jurisdiction,  and  must  be  left  by  man  to  the  judgment  of  a 
higher  tribunal.  There  is  a  silly  notion  of  philanthropy,  neither  justified 
by  policy  nor  religion,  yet  widely  disseminated,  and  hurtful  to  social 
health,  and  even  s^ety.  It  is  asserted  by  teachers  of  this  school,  that 
offenders  deserve,  and  should  receive,  only  pity ;  that  punishment  is  of 
the  nature  of  crime.  Every  roan's  instinct  proclaims  it  to  be  fiihs. 
Patria,  one's  country,  implies  a  Pater — ^paternity  in  king  or  governor— • 
watchful  eye  over  all « the  children'  of  the  State,  to  punish  the  evil,  sJ  to 
protect  and  encourage  the  good — otherwise  vice  and  rirtue  are  but  idis 
words,  and  distinguish  nothing."  That  government,  Mr.  Eagles  con- 
tends^ which  is  all  lenient,  knows  but  half  its  duty:  misplaced indolgcn^ 
eit^r  in  a  £amily  or  a  kingdom,  is  a  weakness :  it  obtains  no  respect,  and 
never  wins  the  quiet  it  aims  at  Accordingly  it  was  not  without  '••^'^ 
he  mythologically  suggests,  that  Chiron,  the  Centaur,  the  half  man  and 
half  beast,  was  made  the  tutor  of  Achilles,  to  show  that  a  prince  should 
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be  taught  to  rale  the  reaeondble  by  gentleoest  and  law,  and  the  wnrei 
able  and  refractory  by  ooercioo  and  punishmeot.  In  short,  our  clerical 
easayist  approzimates  considerably  more  to  Mr«  Cariyle  in  the  piison  dia- 
dphne  question,  than  to  Mr.  Matthew  Darenport  HiU.  He  ia  no  tichel 
of  leaTe  man  himself,  and  distrusts  erery  man  who  ]& 

We  have  alluded  to  his  unfailing  funa  of  anecdote;.  Story  after  stoty^ 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  comes  pouring  out.  The  story-teller  if  never 
at  a  loss — except  it  bs^  when  and  where  to  stop.  Story  gets  hiterlm^Md 
with  story,  till  we  are  almost  at  a  dead  lock.  To  illustrate  this  habit— 
be  it  hn/brttf  or  the  reverse — ^would  be  difficult  within  the  space  at  ow 
disposal,  and  yet  some  notice  of  so  characteristic  a  point  le  not  to  be 
omitted*  Pernaps  as  convaiient  and  concise  an  example  aa  any  we  could 
produce,  may  be  found  midway  in  his  records  of  parodual  expeiieoc^— 

Sropoe  of  asses  (four-footed)  and  (biped)  rogues.  ^  One  side  of  e«r 
uiw'ard  is  bounded  by  an  orchard,  into  which  it  so  happened  a  poor 
as8  had  strayed,  and  other  not  liking  his  quarters^  or  being  weatherwiae^ 
or  firom  some  cause  or  other,  at  the  very  moment,  mind  yon,  ^t  I  was 
in  the  pulpit,  and  had  just  uttered  the  words^  '  Let  ua  pray/  set  up  aach 
a  hideous  and  continued  braying,  that  half  the  congregation  were  on  the 
langh  or  in  the  titters.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  animal  had  mia* 
taken  the  doubtful  letters,  or,  I  should  say,  letters  of  affinity  [p  and  b}, 
and  had  followed  an  injunction,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  congregatioB,  put 
s»  on  an  affinity.  ...  I  will  tell  you  of  a  beggar  that  came  to  my  door, 
and  his  presumption  in  beggings — ^bnt  I  will  contrast  him  with  another 
charaeter-— every  parish  has  its  ^  ne'er-do-weels.'  There  is  a  great  dif> 
ference,  however,  m  rogues.  There  ia  your  honest  rogue,  who  will  do 
you  a  good  turn,  and  always  remember  a  kindnesa;  there  is  the  dishonest 
rogue — he  is  a  hypocrite.  One  of  the  former  kind  was  working  for  a 
firiend  of  mine,  who  told  me  the  dialogue  that  passed  between  them. 

*  How  comes  it,  John,  that  you're  no  better  off— youVe  a  handy  fellow 
enough,  but  it  seems  you're  one  of  the  poorest,  and  never  did  yourself 
much  good  ?' — '  Why,  Til  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir.  I  was  as  honest  a  veller 
as  any  in  the  parish,  but  I  don't  know  how  'twere,  but  I  were  always 
poor ;  and  so  says  I  to  myself,  John,  this  won't  do,  thee  must  make  a 
diange;  and  so,  sir,  I  took  to  stealing  a  bit — ^warn't  particular,  a  duck  or 

•  goose,  or  some  such  matter — and  then  I  fell  into  poaching,  and  then  I 
got  into  gaol,  and  somehow  or  other  I  got  out  o't ;  and  then  said  I  to 
myself,  John,  this  won't  do  neither — thee  must  change  again.' — *  Well, 
John,  and  what  then  ?' — '  Why,  sir,  now  I  do  mix  it.*  This  now  was  an 
Lonest  rogue,  or  '  indifferent  honest'  But  take  the  other  rogue ;  he,  too, 
affected  his  honesty,  and  yet  was  a  hypocrite.  A  man  called  at  my  door 
one  Sunday  evening,  mark  you  the  day,  and  sent  me  in  a  written  paper, 
containing  the  confession  of  his  sins ;  that  he  had  committed  many  more 
than  were  down  in  that  paper,  that  were  too  bad  to  mention,  that  he  had 
been  drummed  out  of  one  or  two  regiments,  and  had  been  a  most  incor^ 
rigible  scoundrel;  now  note  the  rest,  up  to  last  Thursday,  that  then^ 

happening  to  go  into  the meeting^bouse  at  >  he  heard  a  di»* 

oourae  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  D.,  the  minister,  and  came  out  a  *  converted 
man.'  This  was  literally  as  I  tell  it  to  you.  I  let  him  know,  that  con- 
sidering he  had  committed  so  many  crimes,  and  had  been  drummed  out 
of  regiments,  I  would  take  care  that  he  should  be  whipt  out  of  the  parish 
if  found  in  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  my  notice When  I  first 
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came  into  the  parish,  a  mumping  old  woman  came  up  to  me  to  try  what 
she  could  get  from  me.  She  hoped  I  was  'one  of  the  heaveQ-sent 
ministers.'  May  I  he  foigiven !  I  said  I  was  sent  hy  the  Rector.  Fmd- 
ing  that  would  not  do,  she  holdly  hegged,  and  hoasted  how  much  she  had 
received  from  my  predecessor.  '  Pray/  said  I,  *  tell  me  what  will  satisfy 
you  ?'  and  I  put  on  such  an  air  of  henevolent  simplicity,  that  for  once 
my  own  hypocrisy  served  me  instead  of  argument,  and  I  took  her  in. 
She  thougnt  I  was  in  a  most  giving  mood.  '  Tell  me,'  said  I,  '  what 
will  satisfy  you?' — *  Why,  your  honour,  the  rames  of  a  duck  or  a  fowl 
two  or  three  times  a  weeL,  and  a  shilling  now  and  then;'  and  I  couDted 
up  the  number  of  poor  equal  claimants,  and  number  of  ducks  and  fowls 
required  per  week."*  Anon  comes  another  story,  of  the  parson's  being 
led,  rather  malapropos,  horn  the  sorrowful  aspect  of  a  parishioner,  into  a 
mistake.  Returning  to  his  parish,  after  a  temporary  absence,  he  found 
the  blacksmith  had  buried  his  wife.  The  widower  was  leaning  against 
his  door,  looking  very  dejected,  when  our  pastor  addressed  him,  and  told 
him  he  was  sorry  for  his  loss.  '*  'Tis  a  great  loss,"  said  the  blacksmith, 
"surely."  His  minister  reminded  him  that  it  was  inevitable  that  we 
should  lose  those  dear  to  us,  or  they  us;  and  that  the  condition— —But 
blacky  did  not  let  his  reverence  finish  his  sentence,  breaking  forth,  at 
this  point,  with  professional  energy,  *'  Oh,  dang  it,  't'aint  she !  I  don't 
care  for  she ;  but  they've  took  away  all  her  things."  It  seems  her  rela- 
tions had  come  to  the  funeral,  and  having  possession  of  the  room,  had 
rifled  the  boxes. — So  much  by  way  of  a  taste  of  Mr.  Eagles's  **  priTste 
still"  of  parochial  gossip.  He  was  a  very  fountain  of  anecdote  and  trivial 
fond  records — a  fountam,  like  Wordsworth's, 

Whose  only  business  was  to  flow, 

and  of  which  we  may  add,  in  respect  of  its  never-failing  and  sometimes 
gratuitous  and  supertiuons  supply, 

And  flow  it  did,  not  taking  heed 
Of  its  own  bounty  or  our  need. 

Mr.  Eagles  wrote  largely  on  the  Fine  Arts,  as  a  critic  of  the  old- 
fashioned  school,  to  which  he  as  loyally  adhered  in  matters  of  painting 
and  sculpture  as  he  did  in  matters  social,  political,  ethical,  and  ecclesias- 
tical. His  defence  of  Swift  against  Thackeray  is  rather  well  meant  than 
very  well  done.  It  takes  up  the  cudgels  with  a  will,  and  vrields  them 
with  a  grace,  but  inflicts  no  very  crushing  chastisement  on  the  corpus 
delicti.  The  Essayist  expresses  his  hope,  however,  and  implies  his  con- 
viction, that  he  has  *'  succeeded  in  rescuing  one  of  nature's  great  men 
from  unmerited  obloquy."  The  rescue  is  dashingly  and  generously 
essayed,  but  can  hardly  be  called  a  fait  accompli. 

The  paper  entitled  "The  Beggar's  Legacy"  was,  we  believe,  the 
Essayist  s  latest  essay,  and  written  quite  patUo  pra  mortem.  It  opens  ia 
a  tone  that  necessarily  puts  one  in  mind  of  Elia's  Complaint  of  the 
Decay  of  Beggars  in  the  Metropolis,  with  which,  however,  it  is  not  to 
be  compared,  nor  will  be,  upless  by  the  invidious  or  the  undisceroing* 
Not  only  does  our  country  parson  adopt  something  of  Elia's  apologetic 
tone,  on  behalf  of  Beggars  in  the  abstract,  but  his  very  style,  and  the 
form  and  pressure  of  his  sentences,  appear  to  be,  for  once,  unconscioasly 
moulded  after  Charles  Lamb.  His  manner  of  enunciating  and  elucidating 

*  Church  Music,  and  other  Farochials. 
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the  propositioD,  that  '^  a  heggar  is  an  awful  personage,"  affords  note* 
worthy  proof  of  this.  For  example :  **  In  spite  of  his  [the  heggar's] 
position,  in  the  world  and  out  of  it,  he  is  more  than  an  arbiter,  if  he 
deals  out  his  benedictions  and  maledictions  as  he  will,  and  they  are  re- 
garded or  feared.  There  is  a  superstition  in  his  £&vour,  and  he  knows  it. 
The  imbelieving  authorities  have  tried  to  put  him  down,  but  they  can- 
not ;  he  is  more  potent  than  the  Pope,  for  he  maintains  lus  title,  and  his 
ground — and  none  laueh  at  his  anathema.  Is  not  a  beggar  awful?  Is 
there  not  a  mystery  in  him,  that  he  should  be  above  the  world,  or  below 
it ;  and  above  it  by  being  below  it  ?  He  is  on  firm  ground  who  can  fall 
no  lower;  the  low  becomes  his  height — ^he  takes  it  as  his  own,  his 
choice,  more  fixed  than  a  king's  throne.  He  is  neither  the  Stoic  nor  the 
Cynic,  a  little  more  of  the  Epicurean;  but  he  is  an  epitome,  a  personifi- 
cation of  every  philosophy.  He,  and  he  alone,  can  perfectly  endure, 
despise,  and  enjoy.  .  .  .  He  is  ever  cap  in  hand,  with  a  sublime  humility 
and  independence,  not  like  the  courtier,  who,  bare-headed,  makes  a  leg 
for  favours  in  expectation,  and  is  bound  to  present  slavery.  .  .  .  Remem- 
bering that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  ne  yields  with  a 
submission  that  ennobles  him.  .  .  .  His  revenues  come  to  him  without 
trouble;  all  the  world  are  his  tenants,  as  it  were,  and  make  no  deductions 
for  repairs.  He  never  hears  complaints  of  fSuling  crops,  and  a  murrain 
among  the  cattle.  Every  man  is  his  contributor;  thus  is  he  the  uni- 
versal creditor,  and  no  man's  debtor.  He  is  not  obliged  to  keep  books. 
He  disdains  tfae  intricacies  of  arithmetic;  delivers  in  no  accounts  in  a 
bankruptcy  court.  .  .  .  His  merchandise  is  all  profit,  and  no  loss. 
Thieves  aflfect  him  not;  he  may  sing  an  he  like  in  robbers'  presence — 

Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  Viator. 

He  is  a  philanthropist  from  experience,  for  he  sees  the  best  part  of  society 
— those  who  give.  His  mind  and  temper  are  kept  sweet,  feeding  on 
charitable  and  kind  looks.  He  u  not  disgusted  with  hope  deferred-^the 
law's  delavs.  He  is  out  of  the  reach  of  dishonesty,  subject  to  no  petty 
frauds.  Innumerable  are  his  privileges;  he  may  be  at  a  feast,  a  merry- 
making, a  wedding — and  is  not  obliged  to  put  on  black  at  a  funeral. 
Where  is  most  joy,  there  is  his  rent-day.  .  .  .  He  leads  a  merry  life 
among  his  chosen  friends,  and  does  not  always  wear  his  professional 
gravity.  He  disappears,  nobody  knows  how  or  where,  with  the  mystery 
of  (Edipus.  No  undertaker  ever  looks  him  in  the  face,  as  calculating  bis 
exit  and  custom.  He  is  above  the  vanity  of  tombstone,  and  carved 
angels'  heads.  His  memory  will  never  be  disgraced  by  mutilated  monu- 
ments. .  .  .  No  disparaging  biographies  will  be  written  of  him.  Doctors' 
Commons  have  no  eye  upon  him  for  probate  to  his  will.  .He  is  in  the 
'  Long  Annuities,'  for  his  annuities  are  as  long  as  he  lives — with  this 
difference,  that  they  dwindle  not,  but  rise  in  value,  as  he  wanes.  He 
makes  food,  and  healthy  subsistence,  out  of  complaints  and  infirmities ; 
and  yet  need  not  of  necessity  have  them.  He  may  put  them  on  and  off, 
when  he  pleases :  thus  he  lives  merrily  upon  sorrows  which  he  does  not 
feel."  And  so  the  sententious  description  runs  on,  for  pages  together, 
with  all  the  tidal  flow,  and  much  of  the  quaint  conceit,  and  sportive 
speculation,  and  whimsical  idealism,  not  only  of  Charles  Lamb,  but  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  or  Bishop  Hall,  or  any  other  approved  nuuter  of 
9entencesy  schoolmen  of  the  old  Essay  school. 
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MABEL  AND  THE  QUEEN. 

BT  WALTER  THORITBUBT* 

Tme^Tke  Beign  of  Mizabtih,    Hampton  Court  Qardmu. 

ScEKE  I. — ^A  June  MoBJnKft,  15 — . 

Jl  botal  snnlight  filled  tlie  air. 
The  kingly  sapphire's  deepest  bine 

Raled  all  the  sky ;  the  white  clonds  flew 
Before  the  south  wind,  blowing  fair. 

The  fickle  sun  went  in  and  out. 

Tracking  the  shadows  all  about. 

The  foontain  leaped  in  sunshine  up; 

A  creatnre  BEMsiry  at  the  hearty 
It  rose,  a  water*lily  tall ; 

It  sprang  forth  like  a  silTer  dart^ 
The  deer  were  "  belling"  in  the  brake^ 
Bird  music  made  the  copses  shake. 

Blue  slate  roofs  shone  with  filmy  goU^ 
Eed  sunny  brick  was  glowing  white ; 

Armed  statues  on  the  terrace  walk 
Defied  the  blaze  of  fiery  light. 

In  caves  of  shadow  lay  the  trees. 

Unshaken  by  a  single  breeie. 

Upon  the  lawn,  in  sunshine  soaked, 

■The  peacock  paced  about. 
As  proud  as  steward  when  he  struts 

Leading  a  masking  root. 
In  whirls  of  white  the  doveeots  threw 
Their  squadrons  to  tlie  snowy  blue. 

O !  maypole  high,  with  garlands  red 

The  crmison  roses  dimbed. 
Below  the  dock-tower,  when  the  bell 

for  dying  moments  chimed : 
In  JuQe»  the  rose  monUi — ^month  so  deai^ 
The  sweetest  month  of  the  whole  year. 

ScEME  IL — ^Ths  Statue  ok  the  TVituArif, 

Between  the  beds  of  matted  flowers 
I  met  my  Mabel,  eyes  east  down. 

So  all  amort,  alone,  and  sad. 
Smitten  by  sneer  and  cruel  frown : 

The  Queen  had  turned  away  her  face — 

Withdrawn  the  sunshine  of  her  grace. 

We  sat  down  by  the  marble  god 
That,  twined  with  iyy,  tiptoe  stands; 

His  wings  a-fiutter  with  delight, 
His  snake  rod  tremUing  in  lus  hands. 

I  kissed  and  soothed  her  till  she  told 

Her  story — ^sweetest— heart  of  gold ! 
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The  rose  flame  mounted  to  lier  cbeek. 

Her  cbeek  a  lily  in  the  sun ; 
I  lored  her,  of  all  maids  most  meek. 

Of  all  the  dames,  the  only  one 
Who  nerer  ST)oke  a  scomfiil  word. 
Or  staboed  with  tongne— the  woman's  sword. 

I  knew  onr  Qoeen— 4he  {Monted  hac^ 

Her  wrinkles  choked  with  red  and  white, 
Heaped  up  with  diamonds,  till  she  shone 

A  tinsel  goddess  zoned  with  light ; 
Her  raff  a  wheel  of  stiffened  starch. 
Her  painted  eyebrows  on  the  arch. 

With  prickly  smile  and  ogling  eye. 

She  trips  among  her  waiting  lords. 
Their  satin  cloiJcs  are  sewn  with  pearl. 

Rich  jewels  sparkle  on  their  swords ; 
Soft  soents  of  perfume  round  them  rise : 
Such  balsam  from  the  flower-wind  flies. 

There's  Leicester,  cheek  all  swarthy  red. 

Fierce  £ssex,  with  rebellions  eyes ; 
There's  Raleigh,  sullen,  sour  of  face. 

And  Haninffton,  with  smart  replies : 
They  bow,  and  cringe,  and  shrug;  but  love 
They  know  not.    Uo  thej,  Mal^-myx  P 

Whene'er  ^e  looks  upon  her  train. 

The  foremost  of  them  veils  his  eye^ 
As  if  sun-blinded :  sad  to  be 

So  Termin  low,  and  vet  so  high ! 
Then  one  upon  lus  taluets  writes. 
His  cheek  flour-blanched  with  sleepless  nights. 

This  crone,  our  Queen,  drioks  to  the  dregs 

The  poison  cup  of  Flattery ; 
And  yet  her  smiles  and  witcK's  tears 

Are  loathsome,  horrible  to  me. 
Lo !  hard  and  withered  cold,  she  stalks-— 
No  goddess  prouder — ^yon  she  walks ! 

Hard  and  imperious,  envy's  sneer 

On  her  pnm  mouth  and  miser  lips ; 
If  she  but  frowns,  on  every  face 

The  sunshine  turns  to  cold  eclipse. 
Ah,  see !  her  ghmce  at  Mabel's  face. 
Bewitching  in  its  modest  grace. 

Scene  m.— The  Tapestbt  Room. 

But  to  my  story.    Yesternight 

The  maidens  sat  at  tapestry — 
Queen  5(eta  meeting  Solomon— 

Dear  Mabel  there  was  full  of  glee. 
Patient  and  still,  and  bending  down. 
Intent  on  broidering  a  crown. 

The  Queen  sat  in  the  window-sill; 

With  bent,  inauiring  brow. 
She  said :  '^  My  ladies  fine  and  fair, 

I  have  a  question  now : 
Should  Juno  or  should  Dian  reign  ?" 
"  Dian,"  replied  the  fawning  train. 
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My  Mabel  spoke  not,  but  looked  down, 

A  hot  ligbt  on  her  cheek. 
The  Qaeen  observed  her  canaeless  blush. 

And  bade  the  silent  speak. 
With  spitting  wrath  the  vixen  turned. 
The  rouge  upon  her  temples  burned. 

"Have  you,  mistress,  thought  of  marriage  ?" 
"  Yea,"  said  Mabel,  dearest  dove ! 

"  Much  of  marriage — so  a  father 
Would  consent  to  bless  my  love." 

"  You  seem  so  honest,  bold,  and  true, 

I  for  that  blessing  mean  to  sue." 

Mabel  looked  thankful ;  dearest  girl, 
I  coidd  have  kissed  her  then  and  there ! 

Such  loving  hope  rose  in  her  eyes, 
She  looked,  if  possible,  more  fair. 

"  I  shall  be  happy,  please  your  grace," 

She  only  said,  with  olushing  face. 

Her  father  came — ^her  eager  suit 
The  Queen  obtained,  as  queens  will  do ; 

He  knew  not  that  his  Mabel  loved. 
Or  that  the  youths  had  dared  to  sue. 

"My  free  consent  I  give,"  he  said. 

And  bent  his  grave  and  snowy  head. 

'*Be  mine  the  rest,^*  the  Queen  replied. 
And  calling  Mabel  quiet  apart 

With  cheerinc"  smile,  as  one  who  draws 
A  siok  child  to  one's  heart  of  heart. 

The  cat-like  Queen !    Who,  aU  the  while. 

Had  thought  our  mistresa  would  beguile  ? 

But  when  the  two  were  well  alone 
The  Queen  burst  out.    Semiramis 

Was  never  fiercer.     "  Out,"  cried  she, 
"  On  such  a  wanton  wench  as  this  ! 

Thy  father  yields  to  me  his  power : 

Slow  comes  for  thee  the  brioal  hour. 

"  Thou'lt  be  as  happy  as  thy  Queen, 
As  maids  and  virgms  ever  are ; 

No  fools  should  ever  dare  to  wed 
Till  they  are  wise  as  they  are  fair. 

Go  to  thy  business,  bold  one,  go, 

And  learn  true  happiness  to  know !" 
«  «  «  • 

To-night,  dear  Mabel,  then  we  fly 
To  Trance,  and  wait  this  beldam's  doom, 

Till  she  who  hates  true  love  to  see 
Shall  follow  Death  to  some  great  tomb. 

To-night,  dear  Mabel,  horses  wait ; 

Be  careful! — <U  the  potierH-gate. 
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SCIENOB  AND  BOTALTT  UNDER  HIGHLAND  SKIES. 

The  British  ABSOciation,  which  keeps  the  light  of  science  haming  like 
the  Persian  fire  upon  the  hill-tops,  has  this  year  carried  it  towards  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  prosperous  seaport  of  Aberdeen  it  has 
lately  sat  enthroned,  receiving  the  homage  of  a  royal  devotee  and  attract- 
ing votaries  from  afar. 

Founded  twenty-nine  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  stronger 
impulse  and  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific  inquiry,  promoting  the 
intercourse  of  its  cultivators,  obtaining  a  more  general  attention  to  its 
objects,  and  facilitating  its  progress,  the  British  Association  encourages  an 
army  of  philosophers  to  go  forth  into  the  great  realm  of  knowledge,  fol- 
lowing tne  various  inductive  sciences  in  their  divergent  roads,  each  division 
taking  its  own  special  science,  but  all  working  for  the  common  object  of 
discovering  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  as  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  of 
Truth. 

In  this  age  the  philosopher  is  no  longer  a  member  of  some  exclusive 
fraternity  jealously  guarding  the  mysteries  of  science,  but  the  cultivator 
of  his  special  branch  of  inductive  philosophy  for  the  general  use  of  man, 
labouring  in  a  spirit  of  profound  humility,  and  knowing  that  though  he 
should  devote  a  life  to  his  pursuit  he  must  still  be  a  learner.  For,  as  the 
Prince  Consort,  in  his  appropriate  and  modest  address  at  the  Aberdeen 
meeting  remarked,  the  boundlessness  of  the  universe,  whose  confines 
appear  ever  to  retreat  and  enlarge  as  we  advance,  strikes  our  finite  mind 
with  awe,  no  less  when  new  worlds  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  starry  crowd 
of  heaven  by  every  improvement  in  the  telescope^  than  when  in  the  drop 
of  water  or  particle  of  rock  the  microscope  discloses  new  worlds  of  life,  or 
the  remains  of  such  as  have  passed  away.  By  the  intercourse  of  the 
cultivators,  the  comparison,  discussion,  and  publication  of  their  labours, 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  philosopher  in  his  seclusion,  and  by  the 
traveller  in  mi  journey,  is  made  available  for  future  students  and  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  The  geologist  is  aided  by  the  chemist,  the 
geographer  by  the  naturalist,  the  astronomer  by  the  student  of  physical 
laws  and  appUed  mathematics  ;  and  instead  of  one  mind  being  occupied 
with  the  thoughtful  acquisitions  of  the  past,  as  in  the  science  of  our  youth, 
new  thought  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  many  minds,  and  new  relations 
are  established  between  the  various  departments  of  philosophy.  In  one  de- 
partment for  example,  that  of  '^  Zoology  and  Botany,"  a  satisfactory  proof 
was  mentioned  at  the  Aberdeen  meeting  of  the  more  extended  attention 
which  has  been  given  to  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  natural  organisation 
since  the  first  meeting  of  the  association* twenty-nine  years  ago:  zoology 
and  botany  were  then  represented  by  only  five  members  and  one  paper, 
whereas  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  papers  and  reports  in 
this  department  alone  were  read  down  to  the  close  of  the  Leeds  meeting 
last  year.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  this  increasing  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  animal  and  vegetable  products  to  the  use  of  man ;  such  in- 
vestigations, moreover,  are  full  of  interest  and  information,  and  continually 
illustrative  of  the  power  and  beneficent  design  of  the  Creator.  This  is 
especially  the  age  in  which  discoveries  in  applied  science,  or,  in  other 
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words,  the  practical  results  of  knowledge  accumulated  by  scientific  in- 
yestigations,  have  been  made  of  surpassing  interest  to  mankind ;  but  (as 
Lord  Bosse  remarked  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Section  of  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Science)  the  gradual  development  of  scientific  dis- 
coTeries,  the  steady  flow  of  knowledge  into  the  world,  inereaaing  like  a 
stream  as  it  proceeds  in  depth  and  breadth,  serres  more  noble  pmposet 
than  merely  ministering  to  the  physical  wants  of  man,  and  thrar  increaae 
with  the  prog^ress  of  milisation.  Even  in  the  mechanical  sdenoes^  where 
principles  are  applied  to  practice,  the  results  have  often  become  stepping^ 
stones  for  further  progress.  Agsdu;  in  electricity,  '^  every  new  fact  opens 
a  new  field  of  researcn;  and  the  power  which  we  apply  to  our  lightniDg- 
conductors^  our  telegraphs,  and  our  lighthouses,  promises  to  elucidate 
molecular  attraction.  This  continual  springing  up  of  new  discoveries  in 
endless  procession  brings  the  rewards  of  industry  to  the  encouragement  of 
scientific  labour,  quickens  the  faculties  of  man,  and  inspires  him  with  hone^ 
teaches  him  to  look  both  to  the  future  and  the  pasty  and  exercises  on  his 
thoughts  the  discipline  of  a  moral  training.** 

In  Aberdeenshire  the  philosophers  met  nature  in  her  wild  and  primi- 
tive form.  They  stood  face  to  face  with  the  stern,  bare  hills  of  crystalline 
rock,  the  crag  and  foaming  fall,  the  wild  forests  in  which  the  red  deer 
roam,  the  wastes  where  only  moor-fowl  dwells  amongst  the  heather,  the 
dark  mountain  and  the  silent  tarn,  the  wave-worn  sea-coast  and  the 
sounding  surge.  They  saw  descendants  of  Celtic,  Gothic,  and  Scandi* 
navian  races,  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Caledonia — ^the  people  and  the 
scenes  that  have  ever  formed  a  theme  for  poetry;  and  might  put  in 
contrast  with  the  days  when  fleets  of  Vikings  destroyed  the  infitoit 
civilisation  of  Apardion,  and  left  memory  of  their  ravages  in  sagas  of  the 
hard^  Norsemen,  the  now  populous  and  flourishing  condition  of  the 
gramte  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  Old  Aberdeen,  once  the  city  of 
scholars  and  salmon,  if  now  deserted  by  the  latter,  and  become  a  kind  of 
old  world  suburb  to  its  modern  rival,  can  still  boast  its  univer^y,  whose 
characteristic  coronal  spire  and  mitred  insignia  fitly  mark  its  andent 
pride  in  the  royalty  and  episcopacy  of  Scotland,  and  some  remains  of  its 
still  older  cathednd.  But  the  old  town  is  quite  eclipsed  by  the  fine 
streets  and  the  public  and  collegiate  buildings  of  Aberdeen,  which  have 
been  raised  for  the  most  part  since  the  granite  trade  to  London  was 
begun  by  the  brothers  Adam  in  1764,  and  since  the  development  of  the 
manufactories  in  which  science  unknown  to  the  founders  of  the  old 
university  is  implied  to  the  use  of  man.  The  town  is  finely  sitoated,  and 
its  buildbgs  display  the  taste  aiid  public  spirit,  as  well  as  the  prosperity, 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  mark  their  pride  in  their  fair  and  nourishing 
metropolis.  Manufactories  of  linen,  cotton,  paper,  quills,  and  cornhfl^ 
besides  ship-building,  and  work3  for  polishing  the  many  tinted  granites 
of  the  district,  were  seen  by  the  learned  visitors;  and  Mr.  Bothwell,  in 
a  paper  *^  On  the  Manufactures  and  Trade  of  Aberdeen,"  gave  some 
stnkmg  illustrations  of  the  rapid  development  of  its  mBXkjabdbaoDg 
industry,  and  mentioned  some  "  things  not  generally  known."  It  was 
at  the  linen  &ctory,  established  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  eentmy  aft 
Grandholm  on  the  Don,  that  chlorine  was  first  employed  in  Great 
Britain  as  a  bleaching  agent ;  and  its  introduction,  aeMrding  to  Mr. 
Bothwell,  was  due  to  Professor  Copland,  of  Marisdial  Coll^pe^  mho, 
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when  travelfing  ia  fVance  wUh  Alexandery  Duke  of  Gordon,  learnecly  on 
Tiaitiiig  the  laboiatofy  of  BertboUet,  the  French  chemist^  the  effect  of 
chlorine  on  vegetable  eolonra.  At  Mr.  Stewart's  great  ccmib  manafiw- 
tory  (eBtahUahed  in  1830),  steam  power  was  first  employed  at  Aberdeen. 
From  two  thousand  ^vb  hundred  to  three  thousana  different  kinds  ttid 
fliaes  of  combs  are  made,  and  such  is  the  effect  of  the  application  of 
madiinay,  that  one  thousand  two  hundred  gross  are  produced  weeUj, 
and  the  combs  which,  thirty  yean  ago,  were  sold  for  three  shillings  and 
ozpence  a  doien^  now  bring  only  half  a  crown  a  gross!  Then  thece 
are  the  paper  works  of  Fine  and  Sons,  where  the  mannfiwtnre  'of 
enrelopee  was  first  introduced  in  the  norih  of  Scotland,  and  where  die 
machinery  can  now  produce  three  millions  a  week :  and,  appropriately 
enough,  a  quill  manufaetcxy  besides ;  but  since  the  days  of  the  penny 
postage— so  many  more  people  write — it  is  computed  tnat  all  the  geeso 
m  the  world  could  not  supply  the  unfeathered  bipeds ;  and  but  for  the 
introduction  of  metallic  pens,  multitudes  of  people  would  have  no  pens  to 
write  with. 

£ut  the  philosophers  did  not  go  to  Aberdeen  to  buy  combs  or  only 
stady  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants :  the  physical  pecufiarities  of  tiio 
region  were  more  interesting  to  savans  the  proper  obieet  of  whose  stitdy 
is  nature ;  and,  aoeordingly,  there  was  abundance  of  infiirmation  as  to 
its  moontains,  sea-coasts  and  rivers,  its  flora  and  fituna,  soil  and  climate, 
meteorological  phenomena  and  mineral  productions*  This,  ihe  first 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  north  of  the  Grampians,  had, 
moreoTor,  the  distinguishing  feature  that,  wlule  the  philosophers  came  to 
meet  nature,  royalty  came  to  meet  them*  Probably  aU  our  readers  hava 
already  perused  ihe  becoming  and  graceful  address  which  the  Prince  Con* 
sort  resd  to  the  general  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  Septembert 
which  inaugurated  the  business  of  Hie  week-^-an  assembly  tbt,  evea 
to  die  prince's  eye,  must  have  appeared  brilliant  and  imposing.  The  presi* 
denoy  of  his  royal  highness  was  a  recognition  of  the  hi^  place  which 
aeience  ocoupies ;  an  expression  on  behalf  of  all  the  Britidli  public  of  its  in« 
terest  in  the  labours  of  scientiflc  men,  and  a  sort  of  rojral  proclamation  in 
favour  of  the  British  Association ;  and  nothing  could  be  better  than  that 
emnhatic  conclusion  of  the  address,  in  which,  after  declaring  that  pbilo- 
sopaers  are  no  vain  theorists,  selfish  pedants,  or  presumptuoos  nnbeheven, 
the  prince  admonished  them  to  humility  amid  all  their  achievements,  by 
contrasting  the  humble  limits  of  human  discovery  with  the  infinitude  c£ 
Omnipotence,  On  the  foUovring  day,  when  the  royal  pretident  visited 
the  different  s^ons,  it  seemed  as  if  the  General  Recreation  Society  had 
been  at  woric  and  the  whole  population  were  making  holiday;  The 
sunshine  was  brilliant  and  the  people  crowded  die  streets  to  view  the 
strangers  ol  the  day.  Within  Maris<dial  College,  where  the  sectional 
meetings  were  held,  the  scene  was  curious;  the  prince's  presence  in  any 
loom  gave  a  sadden  attraction  to  the  paper  that  was  being  read  there^ 
and  even  the  ladies — the  dili^nt  votaries  of  geology  and  georraphy 
throughout  die  meeting  deserted  dwse  attractive  ctopartments  for  tim 
time. 

The  sections,  as  anorthem  contemporary  nemarks,  ar^indieir  exteoial 
msentmenti  a  curious  stody,  nesnrly  all  having  their  seveval  pecuBaiities. 
The  section  of  '' Jiathematical  and  Phytiod  Sdenee"  and  that  of 
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**  Mechanical  Science''  are  mostly  composed  of  middle-aged  and  elderly 
men,  calm,  hard-headed,  practical,  and  seldom  have  a  lady  to  decorate 
their  sittings.  In  the  *^  Statisticar  section  you  see  a  number  of  plain, 
slovf  men — sometimes  a  Quaker  or  two  amongst  them — men  of  self- 
denying  tastes,  gravely  interested  in  prisons  and  reformatories,  relishing 
aritnmetical  matters  tor  their  own  sake,  yet  sometimes  falling  out  much 
more  amongst  themselves  than  one  would  expect  numerical  matters  to 

S've  occasion  for.  The  "  Greography  and  Ethnology"  section  generally 
LS  a  large  miscellaneous  attendance,  includiug  a  profusion  of  ladies, 
though  seldom  in  these  respects  equalling  "Geology,"  which  is  ob- 
▼ioudy  the  favourite  of  all  the  sciences  for  the  present.  The  geological 
section  (adds  our  contemporary)  "  being  surest  of  a  large  audience,  had 
the  hall  of  the  college  assigpied  to  it — a  fine  room  hung  with  the  portraits 
of  old  professors,  ancient  patrons,  and  eminent  edumni,  and  now  and  for 
once  a  perfect  flower-bed  of  beauty  and  fashion." 

But  to  come  to  the  business  of  the  meeting.  Not,  however,  that  it  is 
desi&;ned  to  make  this  article  any  report  of  the  scientific  business  of  the 
week,  or  even  a  r^um^  of  the  most  noticeable  of  its  features  as  regards 
scientific  results;  it  is  intended  only  to  give  an  outline  of  the  matters 
most  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader. 

As  to  the  Aberdeenshire  of  pre -historic  times,  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars were  stated  by  Professor  Nicol.  The  formations  of  Scotland 
range  under  three  geological  divisions: — Ist,  the  southern  district, 
forming  the  old  Border-land,  a  region  of  mountain  and  dale,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  formations,  iden- 
tified by  Tnlobites  and  fossils  of  the  Llandeilo  series ;  2nd,  the  central 
region,  composed  of  old  red  sandstone,  igneous  rocks  and  carboniferous 
formations,  and  constituting  a  sixth  of  the  whole  area  of  Scotland, 
but  supporting  fully  two-thirds  of  its  population,  and  comprising  the 
principal  seats  of  its  mineral  wealth  and  manufactures;  and  3rd, 
the  northern  region,  composed  of  old  crystalline  rock,  traversed  by 
granite,  and  surrounded  by  a  framework  of  later  deposits,  a  region  con- 
stituting two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Scotland,  but  supporting  only  a  quarter 
of  the  population  of  that  kingdom.  The  granite  forms  not  only  some 
of  the  highest  mountains  of  Aberdeenshire,  but  also  the  wild  plains  of 
Buchan.  The  mountains  are,  for  the  most  part,  massive  and  dome-shaped, 
are  often  bounded  by  lofty  precipices,  and  enclose  deep,  black  mountain- 
tarns  ;  and  cairns  of  cyclopean  masonry  are  found  piled  on  their  sterile 
slopes,  now  the  sheltering  places  of  the  red-deer  and  the  ptarmigan.  The 
pass  on  Mount  Keen  (about  thirty-eight  miles  from  Aberdeen)  is  two 
thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  a  section  of  ten  miles 
from  east  to  west  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tuns  until  a  zone  is  reached  in  which  few  eminences  are  lower  than  from 
two  to  three  thousand  feet,  while  some  exceed  four  thousand  feet,  the 
culminating  point  being  Ben  Muich  Dhui,  which  attains  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  is  second  in  Britain  to  Ben  Nevis 
only.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  region  of  mountainous  heights,  that  the 
liver  Muich,  in  a  course  of  ten  miles  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  in  which 
it  has  its  source,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Dee  at  Ballater,  descends 
gradually  five  hundred  feet.  The  dislocations  produced  in  Abcacdeenshire 
by  the  upheaval  of  these  mountainous  masses  of  granite,  and  the  intra- 
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sion  of  other  igneous  rocks  amongst  the  sedimentary  strata,  render  it 
impossible  at  present  to  define  the  order  and  superposition  of  its  for- 
mations.    Professor  Nicol  maintains  that  the  granite,  though  the  nucleus 
of  all  this  region,  is  not  the  oldest  of  its  rocks,  it  having  here,  as  in  many 
parts  of  the  Grampians,  clearly  intruded  on  the  old  sedimentary  forma- 
tions.    A  fine  coast-section  of  the  granite  is  seen  in  the  cliffs  south  of 
Peterhead,  which  are  fissured  by  long  narrow  gullies  and  deep  recesses, 
ever  resounding  to  the  restless  waves.     The  whole  coast-line  of  eighteen 
miles,  from  Aberdeen  to  Dunnottar  Castle  (near  Stonehaven),  is  also 
most  interesting  to  the  geologist :  there  may  be  seen  cliffs  of  porphyries, 
and  strangely  contorted  gneiss,  and  stratified  rock  tilted  up  by  intruded 
wedges  of  granite;  and  Carron  Point  (where  magnetic  iron  ore  resembling 
that  of  Sweden  is  worked)  is  a  study  in  itself.     To  the  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque, few  objects  are  more  attractive  than  Dunnottar  Castle,  that  rude 
and  ruined  fortress  on  the  great  sea's  edge,  its  rocky  precipices  still 
crowned  by  the  old  battlemented  towers  of  the  grim  Earls-marshal  of 
Scotland,  their  deserted  chambers  open  to  the  sea-birds  and  the  ocean 
spray,  their  vacant  windows  looking  out  upon  the  wide  sweep  of  head- 
lands where  the  surges  '^  leap  and  fall."     The  diversity  in  the  mineral 
character  of  the  granite  rocks,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  sometimes  tra- 
versed by  veins  of  a  different  granite  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  Rubislaw 
quarries  near  Aberdeen),  show  that  granite  is  not  all  of  one  period  or 
contemporaneous  formation.     The  coarse-grained  rock  is  regarded  as 
having  been  formed  at  less  pressure  than  the  fine-grained  granite,  the 
pressure  on  which  b  estimated  (by  Mr.  Sorby)  as  equivalent  to  seventy- 
eight  thousand  feet  of  depth.     The  gneiss  rock  has  a  wide  extension  in 
Aberdeenshire ;  it  is  generally  found  surrounding  the  granite,  and  some- 
times forming  the  hiSs,  while  the  valleys  are  of  granite.     In  the  hills 
north  of  Ballater  it  is  seen  side  by  side  with  the  gpranite.     The  quartz 
rocks  are  found  chiefly  in  parallel  masses,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the 
north  of  the  county.     The  green  sand  formation  and  the  chalk  flints, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  rising  country  from  Peterhead  to  Cruden, 
seem  to  have  been  once  in  sUu^  perhaps  when  all  but  the  eminences  of 
Aberdeenshire  was  below  the  sea.     The  beds  of  the  Lower  Boulder  clay 
constitute  another  remarkable  formation  of  this  district :  they  were  evi- 
dently deposited  in  an  Arctic  sea,  round  the  shores  of  an  ice-clad  sinking 
land,  when  glaciers  descended  from  the  mountains  and  icebergs  floated 
in  the  sea.     In  the  peat  bogs  also  found  in  this  region,  we  have  the 
remains  of  a  more  recent  yet  still  pre-historic  period,  and  in  these  forma- 
tions have  been  found  skulls  with  gigantic  horns — the  remains  of  the 
^eat  fossil  ox,  which  inhabited  the  forests  of  Caledonia,  the  Bos  primu 
genius^  which  was  probably  seen  living  in  the  wild  forests  of  Britain  by 
Julius  Cassar,  and  in  those  of  Germany  when  they  were  penetrated  by 
the  Roman  legions— days  when,  according  to  Professor  Owen,  we  may 
have  had  our  own  British  lion ! 

Professor  Nicol's  subject  forms  only  part  of  the  larger  province  on 
i^hich  Sir  Roderick  Murchison — the  veteran  campaigner  in  the  fields  of 
Scottish  geology — entered  when  he  introduced  ito  the  Ibtening  senate 
of  philosophers  and  fair  ladies  who  crowded  the  large  Music  Hall  of 
Aberdeen,  his  Reform  Bill  for  the  re-classification  of  Highland  rocks. 
Thirty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  this  eminent  man,  who  had  some 
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time  before  qtdtted  the  army,  entered  on  the  examinatioa  of  the  rocks  of 
hiB  native  Highlands,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Sedgwick ;  and  rerj 
interesting  it  was  to  see  at  the  Aberdeen  meeting  those  eminent  geolo- 
gists as  ardent  as  they  ever  were  in  their  former  fields,  and  to  hear  the 
Cambridge  professor  describe  with  all  his  wonted  animation  those  sta* 
pendous  dislocations  amongst  the  rocks  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore* 
land,  which  in<Gcate  such  a  wondrous  intensity  of  action.     So,  too,  in 
Scotland,  by  an  intruded  band  of  igneous  rock,  the  ancient  conglome- 
rates and  sandstones  forming  the  base  of  the  old  red  sandstone  group, 
have  been  thrown  into  vertical  and  mural  forms  on  a  great  lane  of  frac- 
ture across  the  country,  in  the  direction  south-south-west  to  north-north- 
east, marked  by  the  great  depressions  filled  by  lochs  which  the  Cale- 
donian Canal  has  united.     Without  attempting  to  give  any  resume  of 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  (Kscourse,  which  occupied  a  whole  evening, 
and  was  elucidated  by  diagrams,  we  may  mention  a  few  points  of  general 
interest.     The  foundation-stone  of  Scottish  geology,  according  to  Sir 
Roderick,  is  gneiss,  contorted,  crystalline,  and  massive ;  and  the  Scottish 
lion  must  have  been  flattered  by  hearing  that  there  is  no  rock  in  all  this 
hemisphere  so  ancient  as  the  gneiss  of  old  Scotland ;  it  beats  the  Cam- 
brian hollow !     The  Cambrian  formations,  the  oldest  known  rocks  south 
of  Scotland,  are  second  in  order  of  antiquity  in  the  north-western  High- 
lands.    The  pyramidal  masses  of  dark  red  rocks  which  rise  so  pictu- 
resquely on  the  north-west  Sutherlandshire  coast  (one  of  these  ward 
hills  towers  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  silent  loch),  are 
rocks  on  which  the  Silurian  formations  rest — those  old  Silurian  beds  of 
crystalline  limestone  and  stratified  rock  which  contain  Cephalopoda  and 
otner  organic  forms,  the  remains  of  marine  creatures  in  whose  days  not 
a  vertebral  animal  had  been  created.     We  understand  Sir  Rodenck  to 
be  of  opinion  that  these  fossiliferous  limestones  of  the  west  of  Sutherland, 
though  conteuning  lower  Silurian  forms  of  life,  may  belong  to  the  car- 
boniferous epoch.     Above  them  come  the  mica  schists  of  the  Sutheriand 
moors,  and  these  are  overlaid  in  geological  succession  by  the  flagstone 
conglomerates,  which  in  Caithness  are  so  bituminous  from  the  remains 
of  hshes  that  petroleum  might  be  derived  from  them.     In  the  Elgin 
district  a  mass  of  white  and  yellow  sandstones  of  marine  origin  are 
found,  which  have  lately  excited  much  attention  from  containing  not 
only  fishes  but  reptilian  remains.     The  first  reptilian  fossil  discovered 
in  these  rocks  was  the  air-breathing  lizard,  named  Tderpeton  EXgmenMtj 
and  more  recently,  in  the  white  Elgin  sandstone  several  reptiliui  fSorms 
of  high  organisation  have  been  found,  and  amongst  them  a  reptile  of 
crocodilian  affinities,  which  formed  during  the  Aberdeen  meeting  the 
subject  of  a  very  interesting  discourse  by  Professor  Huxley,  who,  after 
reconstructing  a  portnut  of  this  formidable  creature,  introduced  it  byil^ 
descriptive  name  of  Hyperodapedon  Gordoni.   If  these  reptilian  beds  ai« 
nevertheless  still  to  be  classed  with  the  old  red  sandstone  formations^  the 
age  of  reptile  life  upon  the  globe  must  be  carried  back  to  a  much  more 
remote  era  than  has  been  hitherto  assigned  to  it.     Land  plants  of  great 
size,  of  which,  until  the  recent  discovery  of  a  Lepxdodendron^  no  traces 
had  been  recognised  in  Silurian  rocks,  begin  to  appear  in  the  old  red  or 
Devonian  epocn,  and  amidst  these  plants  reptilian  amphibia  lived.    After 
that  epoch,!the  Grampians  and  adjacent  mountains  probably  formed  an 
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island,  and  on  its  southern  shores  grew  the  tropical  flora  oat  of  which 
the  coal-fields  of  Glasgow  and  Fifs  have  heen  elaborated. 

From  a  valuable  paper  read  by  Professor  Owen,  **  On  the  Orders  of 
Fossil  and  Recent  Reptilia,  and  theb  Distribution  in  Time/'  it  appean 
ihat  late  researches  into  the  forms  that  have  become  extinct,  hare  shown 
how  artificial  is  the  boundary  between  the  class  Fbhes  and  the  data 
Reptilia  of  modem  zoological  systems,  and  that  there  are  characters  which 
indicate  one  natural  group  blending  fishes  and  reptiles.  The  Arehego* 
sauruSf  or  primeval  lizard  (discovered,  we  believe,  some  years  ago  in  the 
Bavarian  coal-fields),  had  aquatic  habits ;  and  the  characters  of  diis  repre- 
sentative of  the  oldest  known  order  of  reptiies  assign  it  a  low  position  in 
the  class,  and  an  affinity  to  the  ganoid  fishes  of  the  Devonian  series.  The 
Piesiosaurtts — an  old  acquaintance,  a  reptile  with  Lacertian  affinities  not  iu 
the  head  only — ^was  better  organised  for  occasional  prog^ssion  on  the 
land,  notwithstanding  its  turtle-like  paddles.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  in 
the  Pterodactyle^  or  flying  lizard  of  the  Lias  formations,  the  whole  osseous 
system  became  modified  to  the  possession  of  wings  expanding  twenty  feet; 
but  this  strange  creature  must  have  moved  upon  the  ground  like  a  bat. 
The  most  gigantic  of  Crocodilians  was  the  Ceiiosaurus  hngus,  caudal 
vertebra  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  Portland-stone  formations  at 
Garsington,  measuring  seven  inches  in  length.  Crocodilians  with  '<cup- 
and-bair*  vertebrae,  like  those  of  living  species,  are  first  found  in  Europe 
in  the  Tertiary  strata :  these  lived  in  rivers  flowing  over  what  now  forms 
the  south  coast  of  England.  An  enormous  species  of  turtle,  the  skull  cS 
which  is  a  foot  in  breadth,  lived  at  that  period  at  Sheppey,  where  its  re- 
mains  are  found  in  the  Eocene  clay.  Tnere  should  have  been  also  aMer- 
manic  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days — veritable  prototypes  of  Gog  an4 

£ut  more  interesting  than  these  curious  traces  of  extinct  amphibia,  was 
the  statement  of  Sir  Charies  Lyell,  in  his  address  as  President  of  the 
Greological  Section,  touching  some  recent  discoveries  in  France,  which 
affect  the  question  whether  man  really  was  contemporary  with  the  great 
tropical  carnivora  now  extinct  in  Europe.-^  The  occurrence  of  weapons  of 
human  workmanship  in  association  with  remains  of  those  extinct  animals, 
in  cave  breccia  in  certain  localities  in  England,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  era  of  man  must  be  carried  back  much  bevond  the  date  hitherto 
assigpied  to  the  human  period.  A  new  piece  of  evidence,  supposed  to  have 
the  same  tendency,  was  discovered  in  1844,  in  a  volcanic  breccia  in 
Anvergne:  it  was,  the  occurrence  of  parts  of  two  human  skeletons, 
embedded  in  the  breccia  in  the  environs  of  Le  Puy  en  Velay.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  only  last  summer  examined  the  human  fossib  and  their 
alleged  site,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  affi>rd  no  proof  of  man 
having  witnessed  the  last  volcanic  eruptions  of  Central  France ;  had  he 
done  so,  the  human  race  would  be  older  than  the  Siberian  mammoth. 
Another  piece  of  evidence  has  been  more  recently  adduced  from  the  north 
of  France,  viz.  the  discovery  of  flint  implements  associated  in  undisturbed 
gravel  with  the  bones  of  elephants,  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  as  to  which 
remuns  a  clear  statement  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Sodety  by  Mr. 
Frestwich,  in  the  present  year.  Two  of  the  worked  flints  were  discovered 
——the  one  at  the  depth  of  ten,  and  the  other  of  seventeen  feet  below  the 
0ixrface— at  the  time  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  visit,  but  not  in  his  own  pre- 
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sence.  M.  Pouchet,  of  Rouen,  author  of  a  vrork  on  the  *^  Races  of  Man,** 
has,  however,  since  extracted  one  of  these  implements  with  his  own  hands, 
as  Mr.  Prestwich  had  done  before  him.  The  stratified  gravel  in  which 
they  were  found  is  a  fluviatile  and  post-glacial  formation,  and  the  area 
over  which  similar  hatchets,  spear-heads,  and  wedges  have  been  found, 
exceeds  fifteen  miles  in  length.  Sir  Charles  believes  the  antiquity  of 
these  flint  instruments  to  be  great  indeed,  if  compared  to  the  times  of 
history  or  tradition ;  and  the  disappearance  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros 
(some  bones  of  rhinoceros  were  found  over  the  bed  containing  the  flints) 
implies,  in  his  opinion,  a  vast  lapse  of  ages  separating  the  era  in  which 
these  implements  were  framed,  and  the  Roman  invasion  of  Gaul. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Professor  Phillips  disclaimed  on  the 
part  of  geologists  any  attempt  to  fix  the  duration  of  that  interval,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  human  remains  with 
certain  animals  now  extinct  in  the  locality  was  all  that  these  discoveries 
established. 

So  much  for  the  department  of  geology.  A  paper  contributed  by  Mr. 
John  Stuart,  of  Edinburgh,  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Antiquarian  Society 
and  of  the  Spalding  Club  (which  Aberdeen  had  the  honour  of  institut- 
ing), '^  On  the  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,"  called  attention  to  a  class 
of  antiquities  which  have  lately  excited  much  curiosity — viz.  the  rude 
pillars  covered  with  symbols  found  in  the  district  between  the  Dee  and 
the  Spey,  and  the  sculptured  crosses  found  from  the  Forth  to  Caithness, 
and  especially  in  Forfarshire ;  and  the  former  of  which  class  of  monu- 
ments, although  not  dating  from  pre-historic  times,  are,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  existing  works  of  art  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Caledonia.  The 
sculptured  stones  of  Scotland  form  two  classes;  the  one  bearing  symbols 
of  a  rude  and  simple  character,  such  as  the  double  disk,  the  crescent,  &c., 
some  of  which  are  common  to  the  Celtic  races  of  the  South  of  Europe 
and  to  the  Caledonians,  and  others  of  which  are  found  among  sculptures 
in  the  cave  temples  of  India ;  the  other  class  belonging  to  Christian  times 
and  resembling  crosses,  many  of  which  are  adorned  with  interlaced  work, 
and  some  of  which  bear  the  ruder  symbols  found  on  the  earlier  sculptured 
stones.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  subjects  sculptured  on  these  upright 
stones  in  Scotland  are  secular,  whereas  the  crosses  of  Wales  and  Ireland 
represent  scriptural  subjects.  On  those  remaining  in  Scotland  we  have 
horsemen  in  armour,  processions,  a  hunt  in  which  an  antlered  animal  is 
represented,  and  a  centaur  bearing  a  bough,  which  is  a  figure  delineated 
on  tombs  in  Etruria,  and  on  some  Etruscan  vases.  Fish  also,  and  the 
serpent,  are  represented.  Many  of  the  symbols  sculptured  on  these  early 
stones  occur  in  illuminations  or^the  celebrated  Book  of  the  Grospels,  which 
was  written  and  illuminated  for  St.  Cuthbert,  probably  by  Scottish 
monks,  in  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne.  Mr.  Stuart  denies  that  the  un- 
sculptured  standing  stones  of  Scotland  are  Druidical,  and  attributes  them 
to  the  ancient  Caledonians,  who  were  overcome  by  the  Scoti  from 
Hibemia.  The  paper  was  appropriately  followed  by  Colonel  Forbes's 
Discourse  on  the  Ethnology  and  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Caledonians, 
whom  he  regards  as  an  Indo- Highland  people  allied  to  the  Celtic  races 
whose  monuments  are  found  from  the  shores  of  India  to  those  of  Brit- 
tany, of  many  of  which  monuments  he  exhibited  his  beautiful  drawings. 

A  most  remarkable  collection  of  objects  of  antiquity,  illustrative  as 
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vfeW  of  the  Pictish,  or  stone  period,  as  of  later  Scottish  history,  were 
brought  together  daring  the  meeting  at  Aberdeen.     The  relics  exhibited 
ranged  from  the  stone  weapons  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  through  the 
weapons  and  objects  of  decorative  art  belonging  to  the  middle  ages,  down 
to  the  arms  borne  by  the  followers  of  ^'  the  Pretender."     The  collection 
of  celts,  hatchets,  arrow  and  spear  heads,  hammers,  and  flint  implements, 
seemed  to  bring  the  spectator  in  contact  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Scotland,  with  the  chieftain  of  pre-historic  days  clad  in  his  skins  or  ox-* 
hide,  armed  with  his  flint-barbed  arrows,  his  stone  axe,  or  his  flint-headed 
spear,  who  felled  trees  and  chased  the  deer  in  forests  that  have  sunk  into 
mosses  or  been  cleared  for  the  towns  and  trodden  streets  of  men.     Urns, 
exhibiting  various  degrees  of  progress  in  the  art  of  pottery,  were  also 
exhibited ;  and,  coming  to  the  bronze  period,  which  in  Scotland,  as  in 
Scandinavia,  is  supposed  to  have  extended  over  six  centuries,  a  large  col- 
lection of  works  of  Promethean  art  was  shown,  including  swords,  spears 
and  battle-axes,  gold  armlets,  and  other  personal  ornaments.     An  early 
excellence  has  been  claimed  for  Scottish  art  in  the  fabrication  of  metals. 
The  weapons  exhibited  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  type ;  so,  too,  through 
the  bronze  armlets  there  runs  a  noticeable  similarity  of  design — ^for  ex- 
ample, that  peculiar  snake  form  which  has  been  regarded  as  especially 
belonging  to  the  races  of  Northern  Europe.     There  was  a  complete  and 
interesting  collection  of  brooches;  some  were  Scandinavian,  of  elegant 
form,  which  were  found  in  Caithness  and  Sutherland ;  and  there  were 
Highland  brooches  of  every  age  and  form,  but  marked  by  that  uniformity 
of  style  which  characterises  Celtic  art.     There  was  also  a  fine  collection 
of  old  silver  armlets;  conspicuous  amongst  those  of  mediaeval  date  was 
the  jewelled  silver  armlet  of  the  Campbells  of  Glenlyon,  a  work  of  rude 
yet  sumptuous  art,  bearing  the  names  of  the  three  kings  enshrined  at 
Cologne;  and  there  was  the  lord  of  Glenlyon's  walking-stick  mounted 
with  a  beautiful  relic  of  Roman  art — a  pair  of  eagle's  wings.  Of  mediaeval 
weapons  there  were  arms  of  every  period,  ranging  from  the  old  double- 
handed  sword  that  might  have  been  wielded  agunst  the  Norsemen, 
through  Lochaber  axes,  dirks  and  daggers,  rude  cross-bows,  and  the 
later  transitional  forms  of  arquebuss,  matchlock,  and  musket.    One  could 
not  look  upon  these  relics  without  recalling  the  state  of  Scotland  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  usages  of  polished  life  had  but  recently 
penetrated  into  the  Scottish  highlands,  and  the  population  still  retained 
the  unlettered  simplicity  and  the  rude  manners  of  mediaeval  days  ;  when 
commercial  towns  were  of  no  importance,  the  people  generally  vassals  of 
feudal  lords,  and  often  at  war  amongst  themselves ;  when  sanguinary 
feud  and  Border  warfare  disturbed  the  land,  and  the  Reformation  mingled 
the  elements  of  religious  discord  with  civil  turbulence.     To  the  archaeo- 
lo^cal  curiosities  of  the  collection  were  added  a  most  interesting  and  un- 
exampled series  of  Jacobite  relics,  miniatures,  seals,  ring^,  lockets,  and 
other  memorials  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  from  Damley's  seal  and 
Queen  Mary's  watch  to  relics  of  the  last  princes  of  that  ill-fated  line. 
Then,  the  wonderful  collection  of  portraits  Which  adorned  the  walls  of  the 
temporary  museum  during  the  meeting,  brought  belbre  us  most  of  the 
leading  actors  in  events  memorable  in  Scottish  history:  there  were  maids 
of  honour  to  the  Scottish  queen,  and  historical  beauties  with  the  light  of 
old  romance  about  them ;  military  leaders  in  troubled  periods  of  the 
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aational  annals;  bishopa  and  statesmen;  the  sourest  of  Covenanters  ud 
the  most  chivalrous  of  ;RojaAi8ts.  To  thb  oollectioa  of  portraits  were 
added  some  interesting  autog^r^>hs  collected  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the 
mH  and  literary  history  of  the  country  by  the  handwriting  of  men  cele- 
brated in  her  annals.  It  contained  a  complete  series  of  .the  signatures 
and  letters  of  sovereigns  of  Scotland  from  James  lY.  to  Queen  Anne ; 
several  letters  of  princes  and  princesses  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and 
autographs  of  most  of  the  statesmen  and  divines  distinguished  in  the 
great  rebellion. 

And  while  the  archaeological  museum  thus  contained  the  relics  of 
extinct  dynasties,  the  visitor  might  examine  in.  the  fine  geological 
museum,  opened  in  Marischal  College,  the  relics  of  extinct  creations  sod 
pre-Adamite  conditions  of  the  globe. 

But  we  must  pass  from  these  memorials  of  other  days  to  some  mattexs 
relating  to  our  own,  which  were  discussed  in  the  sections.  None  of  the 
Bubjects  brought  before  the  Geography  section  (in  which  Admiral  Sir  J. 
C.  Ross  presided)  were  more  attractive  than  those  which  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  East:  A  very  animated  and  agreeable  description  of  Arab 
character  and  customs  was  given  by  M*  Ameuney,  a  native  of  Mount 
Lebanon  (who  speaks  English  fluently,  and  pleased  his  hearers  by  men- 
tioning tliat  he  had  learned  it  in  order  to  read  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott),  and  who  has  come  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  sympathy 
and  obtaining  aid  towards  the  social  regeneration  of  the  native  ChrisUans 
of  his  race.  He  maintains  that  Arabic  was  the  original  of  Hebrew-^ 
all  events,  that  the  children  of  Israel  spoke  Arabic  when  they  went  into 
Egypt,  lost  its  purity  during  their  sojourn,  adopted  many  Elgyptian  word^ 
and,  after  their  return  to  JnidaQa,  wrote  their  language  in  the  form  known 
to  us  as  Hebrew.  After  adverting  to  our  obligations  to  the  Arab  race 
for  much  of  the  learning  preserved  in  the  middle  ages,  and  for  the  intro 
dnction  of  paper  into  Europe,  he  gave  many  traits  of  Arab  life  and  ehsr 
racter,  representing  them  as  a  spiritual-minded  people ;  he  described  their 
hospitality,  honour  and  brotherhood,  and  their  love  of  poetry ;  he  gave 
examples  of  its  amplitude  in  the  language  of  the  lover,  and  stated  that 
the  production  of  sixty  verses  is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  lifetime  of  a 
great  poet. 

A  paper  on  the  Russian  trade  in  Central  Asia  led  to  some  interesting 
statements.  Russia,  which  had  formerly  a  monopoly  of  the  inland  trade 
vrith  China,  has  lately  made  treaties  with  that  em|ure,  and  acquired  vast 
territory  in  Chinese  Tartary.  Their  trade  is  a  system  of  barter,  and  to 
keep  up  the  high  price  for  Muscovite  woollen  manufiactures,  they  pot 
enormously  high  prices  on  Chinese  productions,  and  pay  three  times  the 
price  for  tea  that  we  da  Russia  has  found  an  outlet  for  her  fleet  into  the 
Great  Southern  Ocean  by  passing  down  the  Amoor.  Cities  are  bebg 
established  and  commerce  fostered,  and  colonies  of  settkffs  are  drawn 
from  inhospitable  Siberia  to  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  Sir  John 
Bowring,  who  was  present  on  the  reading  of  the  paper,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  Russia  cannot  compete  with  England  in  the  ChiiMse 
markets ;  and,  as  regards  tea,  gave  some  idea  of  its  enormous  prodocti<^ 
in  the  Chinese  empire  by  stating  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  milliona  w 

Sounds  are  exported  annually,  notwithstanding  that  in  every  Chinese 
ousehold  tea  is  drunk  five  times  a  day,  and  the  population  has  reschsd 
four  hundred  and  twelve  millions. 
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Mr.  Lawrence  OUphant,  ia  his  '<  Notes  oq  Japan,"  awarded  to  the 
Japanese  people  a  high  place  among  the  nations  of  the  East  for  civilisa- 
tion and  good  government ;  he  described  them  as  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  appreciate  a  policy  founded  on  higher  considerations  than  commercial 
gain,  and  admonished  the  British  people  that,  having  now  opened  to  the 
world  this  prosperous  and  happy  community,  they  deserve  our  care  to 
win  their  confidence  and  respect  He  gave  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
great  natural  beauty  of  the  amphitheatre  in  which  lies  the  port  of 
Nagasaki — a  name  now  for  the  first  time  made  so  familiar  to  English 
readers ;  the  swelling  hills  around,  terraced  with  rice-fields,  the  vdleys 
clothed  with  wood  and  watered  by  gushing  mountain  streams,  the  pro- 
jecting points  crowned  by  temples  amid  sacred  groves  approached  by  rock- 
cut  steps,  cottages  deep  in  foliage,  and  tasteful  gardens  bright  with 
flowers.  He  estimates  the  population  of  Nagasaki  at  fifty  thousand,  and 
that  of  Yedo,  the  capital  city  of  the  empire,  at  two  millions.  The  citadel 
or  re^denee  of  the  temporal  emperor  is  more  than  five  miles  in  circum* 
ference :  elsewhere  in  Japan,  the  spiritual  emperor  passes  a  sub-celestial 
existence,  reminded  of  his  humanity  only  by  his  twelve  wives,  who  are 
not  spiritual.  Some  of  the  streets  are  lined  ^th  peach  and  plum-trees  ; 
and  there  is  a  bridge  of  enormous  length,  which  is  the  Hyde  Park-corner 
of  Japan,  distances  through  the  empire  being  measured  from  it.  By  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Nagasaki  by  Lord  Elgin,  British  subjects  are  to  be 
allowed  to  reside  in  that  city  from  the  beginning  of  1862. 

In  a  discussion  on  changes  of  deviation  of  the  compass  on  board  iron 
ships,  Professor  W.  Thoo^son  urged  the  necessity  for  constant  determina- 
tions of  the  error  of  the  compass,  and,  as  the  only  way  of  using  the 
compass  safely  on  board  iron  ships,  recommended  masters  never  to  trust 
to  it  alone.  Referring  to  the  wreck  of  the  Tayleur  (a  new  iron  ship), 
which  disaster  the  late  Dr.  Seoresby  attributed  to  a  change  in  the 
magnetism  of  the  ship,  produced  in  consequence  of  the  vessel  being  tossed 
about  in  a  gale  soon  after  leaving  Liverpool,  the  professor  remarked  thai 
tius  case  appeared  to  corroborate  the  opinion  now  expressed  by  the 
Astronomer  Hoyal,  that  new  iron  ships  are  liable  to  sudden  and  great 
changes  of  magnetism  on  being  knocked  about  by  rough  weather  at 
sea. 

At  the  second  of  the  two  evening  meetings  of  the  association,  a  crowded 
audience  assembled  to  hear  the  reverend  and  eloquent  Dr.  Robinson,  of 
the  Armagh  Observatory,  lecture  *'  On  electrical  discharges  in  rarefied 
media."  How  strikingly  does  our  present  knowledge  of  electricity,  and 
its  various  ministrations  to  the  use  of  man,  contrast  with  the  little  that 
was  known  when  the  Greek  mind  was  g^ven  to  some  electrical  phenomena 
two  thousand  years  ago !  Even  since  Volta's  invention,  sixty  years  ago, 
of  the  potent  instrument  that  bears  his  name,  how  wonderful  has  been  our 
advancement!  The  brilliant  experiments  by  which  the  discourse  was 
illustrated  were  made  by  means  of  the  induction  coil  machine,  in  which, 
as  the  reader  probably  knows,  a  length  equal  to  six  miles  of  wire  are  coiled 
in  helix  form  round  a  bar  of  magnetic  iron.  The  stream  thus  produced 
would  probably  pass  through  eighty  yards  of  rarefied  media  as  well  as  it 
did  through  the  exhausted  seven  feet  glass  tube,  in  which  the  lecturer 
showed  a  brilliant  auroral  discharge  of  rose-coloured  light  tit  vacuo^  which 
became  surrounded,  after  a  few  moments,  by  a  blue  lignt  of  amethyst  tint. 
The  electrical  current  appears  to  differ  remarkably  from  the  solar  ray  in 
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not  having  chemical  power ;  hat  letters  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  forms  of 
which  had  heen  traced  by  a  chemical  solution,  and  which  were  invisible 
by  the  light  of  the  room,  started  into  brilliance  in  the  electric  light.  In 
some  beautiful  experiments  made  with  M.  Becquerel's  vacuum-tubes, 
from  which  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  atmospheric  air,  respectively, 
had  been  exhausted,  different  tints  were  produced  and  a  fine  wavy  strati- 
fication was  shown.  In  another  tube,  a  current  rotatory  in  vacuo  round 
a  magnetic  bar  was  shown,  and  the  stratified  light  was  deflected  by  the 
magnet. 

At  the  evening  assemblies,  addressed  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  Sir  Rode- 
rick Murchison,  and  more  particularly  on  the  evening  when  the  Prince 
Consort  inaugurated  this  meeting,  there  was  a  brilliant  and  intellectual- 
looking  assemblage,  but  the  animated  picture  seen  on  these  occasions, 
and  on  the  two  conversazioni  of  the  association,  wanted  the  splendid 
framework  of  the  Victoria  Hall,  at  Leeds  (where,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  association  met  in  1858),  the  spacious  new  Music  Hall  of  Aberdeen 
being  almost  destitute  of  ornament  and  colour,  though  a  bmlding  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose  and  a  great  credit  to  the  town. 

The  scientific  labours  of  this  pregnant  week  having  been  brought  to  a 

happy  close,  and  her  Majesty  having  graciously  invited  that  distinguished 

but  somewhat  numerous  body,  the  general  committee  of  the  association, 

to  a  luncheon  at  Balmoral,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  that  they  could  shut  up 

their  books  like  any  schoolboy,  forget  their  learned  convocations,  and 

eagerly  set  forth  with  the  sunrise  on  a  bright  September  morning,  to  be 

the  quests  of  their  sovereign  in  her  Highland  home,  and  the  spectators  of 

Highland  sports  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains.     Perplexed  by  *'  the 

hypothesis   of  Berkeley,"   wearied  by   "  Chinese   genealogical  tables," 

escaped  from  a  debate  on  "  Indian  nuance,"  or  some  other  Slough  of 

Despond  and  Dulness ;  bored  by  *'  the  classification  of  the  salmonidae,**  or 

by  a  Scotch  missionary's  history  of  some  hill  tribe  in  India,  or  sickened 

by  ''the  composition  of  Thames  water,"  they  doubtless  thought  "a 

system  of  moving  bodies"  was  best  studied  in  the  progress  of  two  hundred 

philosophers  to  a  royal  luncheon ;  that  '*  the  organs  of  the  senses  and  the 

mental  perceptive  faculties"  would  be  better  understood  amidst  mountain 

scenery  than  in  a  crowded  lecture*room ;  and  that  the  distribution  of 

savans  over  the  slopes  of  Balmoral  would  be  a  refreshing  contrast  to 

studying  ''  the  distribution  of  heat  over  the  surface  of  the  sun,"  or  *'  the 

connexion  between  the  solar  spots  and  magnetic  disturbances." 

By  Heaven !  it  was  a  glorioas  sight. 

When  the  sun  started  from  the  sea, 
And  in  the  vivid  xnomiog  light 

The  long  blue  waves  were  rolling  free. 

But  we  have  no  room  to  expatiate  on  the  picturesque  beauty  or  historic 
interest  of  the  country  traversed  between  Aberdeen  and  Balmoral,  and 
must  be  content  to  say  that  Nature  presented  a  very  beautiful  aspect  to 
her  votaries  that  day.  The  foliage  had  begun  to  be  touched  with  the 
gorgeous  hues  of  autumn ;  red  and  pale  yellow  charmingly  contrasted 
with  the  sombre,  enduring  foliage  of  the  forest  evergreens  and  of  the 
pine  and  larch  woods.  The  steep,  bare  sides  of  mighty  hills,  grey  with 
the  stony  debris  of  ages,  were  purpled  by  the  heath-flower;  and  the 
shadows  that  chased  one  another  over  their  expanse  continually  presented 
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eome  new  charm  of  light  and  shade,  while  in  the  hlue  distance  the  giant 
mountains  reared  their  dark  grey  forms.  Such  a  cavalcade  of  philo- 
sophers had  never  before  been  seen  in  these  mountain  solitudes ;  and 
great  was  the  sensation  when  they  alighted  amongst  the  wondering  in- 
habitants on  changing  horses  at  Ballater  and  Aboyne,  and  when,  from 
the  omnibuses  of  Arkite  dimensions,  strange  Bgures  descended,  some 
wearing  hooded  cloaks  that  seemed  fit  to  cover  some  philosophic  mystery, 
and  all  attired  in  anything  but  courtly  costume.  There  were  Oxford 
professors  and  Indian  officers,  g^ave  divines  and  German  savans,  Scotch 
mathematicians  and  lively  Irishmen ;  there  were  men  who  had  grown 
grey  in  patient  investigation  of  nature — inheritors  of  elder  wisdom — 
scientific  leaders  who  had  won  European  fame  ;  and  they  were  going 
amidst  the  rude,  unlettered  mountaineers,  and  amidst  the  representatives 
of  a  patriarchal  and  unlearned  state  of  society.  Chiefs  in  science  were 
to  meet  clans  marching  under  Highland  chieftains;  victors  in  intellectual 
conflict  were  to  see  men  competing  for  the  prizes  of  strength  and  agility 
in  the  games  and  wild  costume  and  to  the  primitive  music  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Caledonia.  Yet  many  a  master  in  science,  gifted  with  the 
power  to  view  unrolled  the  stores  hidden  from  grosser  eyes,  and  learned 
in  the  laws  that  hold  the  planets  in  their  courses,  may  that  day  have  en- 
vied those  rude  clansmen  their  health,  and  their  freedom  from  smoke 
and  crowds  and  cities,  from  ambition  and  from  wearing  toil ;  and  when 
they  thought  of  the  labours  of  the  week  in  studying  mathematical  for- 
mulae and  applied  mechanics — papers  "  On  the  Application  of  Quaternions 
to  the  Geometry  of  Fresnel's  Wave-surface,"  on  "The  Theory  of  Num- 
bers," on  the  "  Theory  of  Light,"  on  "  The  Dynamical  Theory  of  Gases," 
or  "  The  Mechanical  Theory  of  Electricity,"  on  "  The  Gfenetic  Cycle  in 
Organic  Nature,"  or  the  "  Statistics  of  Vaccination,"  may  have  been 
ready  to  exclaim, 

0 !  that  I  were  a  mountaineer. 

To  dwell  among  the  Highland  hills  ! 
To  tread  the  heath,  to  watch  the  deer. 

Beside  the  fountains  of  the  rills — 
To  wander  by  the  lonely  lake 

All  silent  in  the  evening's  glow, 
When,  like  a  phantom,  from  the  brake 

Comes  glidmg  past  the  stealthy  roe. 

At  times  the  cavalcade  was  seen  winding  round  the  base  of  massive 
rock-strewn  hills,  now  crossing  a  wide  heathery  moor,  then  mounting  a 
height  above  the  "rushing  Dee,"  or  skirting  vast  hill-side  plantations  of 
dark  evergreen,  and  passing  under  avenues  of  the  graceful  weeping  birch. 

The  Queen's  mountain  ch&teau,  as  the  reader  probably  knows,  is  a 
building  of  varied  outline  in  Scotch  baronial  style,  built  of  a  beautiful 
greyish  white  granite,  dressed  in  ashlar  work,  with  chaste  and  effective 
ornament,  and  presenting  some  bold  features  of  an  ancient  stronghold  in 
a  tower  eighty  feet  high,  which  g^ves  dignity  of  outline  to  the  structure, 
and  firom  which  the  royal  standard  of  England  was  floating  to  the 
breeze.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  this  picturesque  edifice  glistening 
in  the  sunshine  like  a  castle  of  romance;  and,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  giant 
hills  and  far  from  any  towns,  it  struck  the  eye  with  all  the  unexpected 
charm  of  palatial  elegance  in  the  midst  of  mountain  solitude.     Few 
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readers  need  be  told  that  it  stands  on  a  peninsula  near  the  Dee^  which 
here  flows  under  the  mountain  range  of  Craig-an-Gowan.  The  toraoe 
and  slopes  on  the  west  of  the  castle  command  a  green  plateau,  on  which 
the  games  and  dances  of  the  day  came  off;  and,  beyond  a  beautiful 
mountain  pass 

The  steep,  frowning  gkmea  of  dark  Loch-na-gar, 

close  in  the  scene.  On  the  southern  side  rises  a  vast  lull  clothed  with 
wood,  already  tinted  with  gorgeous  hues.  On  the  north-west,  a  blue 
mountain  range  soars  beyond  the  wooded  hills  that  form  the  middle 
distance ;  and  the  valley  between  them  was  often  filled  during  the  day 
by  driving  mists,  which  the  sun  turned  to  golden  haze  as  it  declinecL 
On  the  level  greensward  to  the  west,  the  clans  were  gathered  under 
their  respective  banners  in  every  variety  of  picturesque  gpx>uping :  there 
were  the  Duffs  (who  carried  warlike-looking  spears),  the  Farquharsons, 
and  the  Forbes*s  men ;  various  tents  surrounded  the  square,  and  beyond 
stood  the  peasantry  of  the  country  round.  The  scene  reminded  one  of 
the  poet's  description  of  the  games  provided  by  Menelaiis  for  his  honoured 
guest,  which,  changed  as  follows,  might  be  made  applicable  to  Bal- 
moral: 

Meanwhile,  'neath  Loch-na-gar  the  Highland  powers 

In  active  games  divide  the  jovial  hours ; 

On  verdant  meadows  with  athletic  art 

Some  whirl  the  disk,  and  some  the  javelin  dart; 

Aside,  sequestered  from  the  vast  reisort, 

YiCTO&u  sat,  spectator  of  the  sport. 

Many  Highland  costumes  and  military  uniforms  were  mingled  in  the 
picturesque  group  of  courtiers  and  visitors  which  surrounded  her  Majesty 
and  the  royal  family  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  castle  terrace,  to  view 
the  foot-races,  games,  aud  dances  ;  and  these  characteristic  features  of 
Highland  life,  the  old-world  character  of  the  games  themselves,  and  the 
presence  of  the  peaceful  and  learned  Englishmen  amid  such  sights,  all 
placed  the  present  time  in  striking  contrast  with  the  bygone  days,  "  when 
£ng]ish  lords  and  Scottish  chiefs  were  foes."  Nothing  could  be  more 
picturesque  and  suggestive  than  the  whole  scene. 

The  philosophers,  no  doubt,  acknowledged  all  its  poetical  interest,  but 
also  showed  great  capacity  to  enjoy  the  good  things  to  which  they  were 
made  welcome;  and,  instead  of  being  cheered  as  they  might  have  been 
at  a  recent  entertainment  amid  the  Welsh  mountains,  by  the  strains  of 
Gruifydd  the  harper,  and  sparkling  draughts  from  the  Nine  Wells  of 
St.  Govan,  they  were  enlivened  by  a  band  of  music  in  the  banquet- room, 
and  flowing  champagne. 

To  drive  homeward  amidst  the  mountains,  and  lighted  by  the  nlent 
stars,  was  to  be  again  in  the  presence  of  Nature  in  one  of  her  most 
impressive  aspects ;  nightfall  hid  the  sterility  of  the  mountain-sides,  and 
only  the  grand  soaring  forms  of  the  everlastmg  hills  and  the  dark  woods 
were  seen,  with  here  and  there  a  light  twinkling  from  some  hill-side 
shealing.  And  so  returned  the  guests  to  Aberdeen,  and  so  ended  the 
most  successful  meeting  the  British  Association  has  known. 

w.  s.  a 
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OB,  HOW  WE  SPENT  CHRISTMAS  AT  DEERHURST. 

BY  OT7IDA. 

!• 

TUB  GOLONSL  OT  THE  "  YrBIgK  VATOUBS"  AXn>  GBCIL  ST.  ATTBTX. 

^*  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  this  Christmas,  old  fellow  ?" 
said  Vivian,  of  the  60th  Hussars :  the  White  Favours  we  call  them,  he- 
cause,  after  Edgehill,  Henrietta  Maria  gave  their  Colonel  a  white  rosette 
off  her  own  dress  to  hang  to  his  sword-knot,  and  all  the  60th  have  like 
rihbons  to  this  day.  *'  If  you've  nothing  better  to  do,"  continued  their 
present  Lieutenant-Colonel,  "  come  down  with  me  to  Deerhurst.  The 
governor  '11  be  charmed  to  see  you ;  my  mother  has  always  some  nice- 
looking  girls  there ;  and,  as  we  keep  the  hounds,  I  can  ()romise  you  some 
good  hunting  with  the  Harkaway." 

^'  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  I,  who,  bang  in  the  —  Lancers,  had  been 
chained  by  the  leg  at  Kensington  the  whole  year,  and,  of  all  woes  the 
most  pitiable,  had  not  been  able  to  get  leave  for  either  the  12  th  or  the 
Ist;  but  while  my  chums  were  shooting  among  the  turnips,  or  stalking 
royals  in  Blackmount  Forest,  I  had  been  tied  to  town,  a  soHtary  unit  in 
Pall-Mall,  standing  on  the  forsaken  steps  of  the  U.  S.,  or  pacing  my 
hack  through  the  dreary  desert  of  Hyde  Park — ^like  Macauiay's  New 
Zealander  gazing  on  the  ruins  of  London  Bridge. 

"  Very  well,"  continued  Vivian,  *'  come  down  with  me  next  week,  and 
you  can  send  your  horses  with  Steevens  and  my  stud.  The  governor 
could  mount  you  well  enough,  but  I  never  hunt  with  so  much  pleasure  as 
when  I'm  on  Qui  Vive;  so  I  dare  say  you,  like  me,  prefer  your  own 
horses.  I  only  hope  we  shan't  have  a  confounded  '  black  frost ;'  but  we 
must  take  our  chance  of  the  weather.  I  think  you'll  like  my  sisters ; 
they're  just  about  half  my  age.  Lots  of  children  came  in  between,  but 
were  providentially  nipped  in  the  bud*" 

«  Are  they  pretty  ?" 

*^  Can't  81^,  really;  I'm  too  used  to  them  to  judge.  I  can't  make  love 
to  them,  so  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  critidse  them ;  but  we've  always 
been  a  good-looking  race,  I  believe.  I  tell  you  who's  staying  there — 
that  girl  we  met  in  Toronto.  Do  you  remember  her — Cecil  St.  Aubyn  ?" 

'^  I  should  say  I  did.     How  did  she  get  here  ?" 

'^  She's  come  to  live  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Coverdale.  Tou  know  that 
over-dressed  widow  who  Hves  in  Hyde  Park-gardens,  and,  when  she  can't 
aff^d  Brighton,  shuts  the  front  shutters,  lives  in  the  back  drawing-room, 
and  says,  '  Not  at  home  to  callers  ?'  St.  Aubyn  is  as  poor  as  a  rat,  so  I 
suppose  he  was  glad  to  send  Cecil  here;  and  the  Covwdale  likes  to  have 
somebody  who'll  draw  men  to  her  parties,  which  I'm  sure  her  champagne 
will  never  da  It's  the  most  unblushing  gooseberry  ever  ticketed  ^  Veuve 
Clicquot.' " 

« 'Pon  my  life,  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,**  said  I.  "  The  St.  Aubyn's 
superb  eyes  will  make  the  gooaebeny  go  down.    Men  in  Canada  would 
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have  swallowed  cask-washings  to  get  a  single  waltz  with  her.  All  ToroDto 
went  mad  on  that  score.  You  admired  her,  too,  old  fellow,  only  you 
weren't  with  her  long  enough  for  such  a  stoic  as  you  are  to  hoil  up  into 
anything  warmer.'' 

**  Oh  yes,  I  thought  her  extremely  pretty,  hut  I  thought  her  a  little 
flirt,  nevertheless." 

^*  StufiF!  An  attractiye  g^rl  can't  make  herself  ugly  or  disagreeable,  or 
erect  a  brick  wall  round  herself,  with  iron  spikes  on  the  top,  for  fear, 
through  looking  at  her,  any  fellow  might  come  to  grief.  The  men  fol- 
lowed her,  and  she  couldn't  help  that." 

**  And  she  encouraged  them,  and  she  could  help  that.  However,  I 
don*t  wish  to  speak  against  her ;  it's  nothing  to  me  how  she  kills  and 
slays,  provided  I'm  not  among  the  bag.  Take  care  you  don't  get  shot 
yourself,  Ned." 

^*  Keep  your  counsel  for  your  own  use,  Syd.  You  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  philanthropist,  who  ran  to  warn  his  neighbour  of  the  dangers  of  soot 
while  his  own  chimney  was  on  fire." 

"  As  how  ?  t  don  t  quite  see  the  point  of  your  parable,"  said  Vivian, 
with  an  expression  of  such  innocent  impassiveness  that  one  would  have 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  fair  face  out  of  her  furs  in  her  sledge,  or 
admired  her  small  ankles  when  she  was  skating  on  the  Ontario. 

The  winter  before,  a  brother  of  mine,  who  was  out  there  in  the  Rifles, 
wrote  and  asked  me  to  go  and  have  some  bufialo-hunting,  and  Vivian 
went  out  with  me  for  a  couple  of  months.  We  had  some  very  good  sport 
in  the  western  woods  and  plains,  and  his  elk  and  bison  horns  are  still  stuck 
up  in  Vivian's  rooms  at  Uxbridge,  with  many  another  trophy  of  both 
hemispheres.  We  had  sport  of  another  kind,  too,  to  the  merry  music  of  the 
silvery  sledge-bells,  over  the  crisp  snow  and  the  gleaming  ice,  while  bright 
eyes  shone  on  us  under  delicate  lace  veils,  and  little  feet  peeped  from 
under  heaps  of  sable  and  bearskin,  and  gay  voices  rang  out  in  would-be 
fear  when  the  horses  shied  at  the  shadow  of  themselves,  or  at  the  moon 
shining  on  the  ice.  Who  thinks  of  Canada  without  in  fancy  hearing 
the  ringing  chimes  of  the  gay  sledge  bells  swinging  joyous  measure  into 
the  clear  sunshine  or  the  white  moonlight,  in  tune  with  light  laughter, 
and  soft  whispers,  and  careless  hearts  ? 

There  we  saw  Cecil  St.  Aubyn,  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  Toronto, 
then  about  nineteen.  My  brother  Harry  was  mad  about  her,  so  were 
almost  all  the  men  in  the  Canada  Rifles,  and  Engineers,  and,  61st  that 
were  quartered  there ;  and  Vivian  admired  her  too,  though  in  a  calmer 
sort  of  way.  Perhaps  if  he  had  been  with  her  more  than  a  fortnight  he 
might  have  gone  on  further.  As  it  was,  he  leflb  Toronto  liking  her  long 
Canadian  eyes  no  more  than  was  pleasant.  It  was  as  well  so,  perhaps,  for 
it  would  not  have  been  a  good  match  for  him,  St.  Aubyn  being  a  broken- 
down  gambler,  who,  having  lost  a  princely  fortune  at  Crock^s  and  the 
Bads,  married  at  fifty  a  widow  with  a  little  money,  and  migrated  to 
Toronto,  where  he  was  a  torment  to  himself  and  to  everybody  else. 
Vivian,  meanwhile,  was  a  great  matrimonial  coup.  Coming  of  a  high 
county  femiily,  and  being  the  only  son,  of  course  there  was  priceless  value 
set  on  his  life,  which,  equally  of  course,  he  imperilled,  after  the  manner 
of  us  all,  in  every  way  he  could — in  charges  and  skirmishes,  yachUng, 
hunting,  and  steeple-chasing — ever  since  some  two-and-twenty  years  ago 
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he  joined  as  a  ooraet  of  fifteen — a  man  already  in  muscle  and  ideas, 
pleasures  and  pursuits. 

At  the  present  time  he  had  been  tranquilly  engaged  in  the  House,  as 
he  represented  the  borough  of  Cacklebuiy.  He  spoke  seldom^  but  always 
well,  and  was  thought  a  rery  promising  member,  his  speeches  being  in 
Bemal  Osborne's  style;  but  he  himself  cared  little  about  his  senatorial 
laurels,  and  was  fervently  hoping  that  there  would  be  a  row  with  Russia, 
and  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  go  and  stick  Croats  and  make  lore  to 
Bayaderes,  to  freshen  us  up  and  make  us  boys  again. 

Next  week,  the  first  in  December,  he  and  I  drove  to  Paddington,  put 
ourselves  in  the  express,  and  whisked  through  the  snow-covered  embank* 
ments,  whitened  fields,  and  holly  hedges  on  the  line  down  to  Deerhurst. 
If  the  frost  broke  up  we  should  nave  magnificent  runs,  and  we  looked  at 
the  country  with  a  longing  eye.  Ever  since  he  was  six  years  old,  he  told 
me,  he  haa  gone  out  with  the  Harkaway  Pack  on  Christmas-eve.  When 
the  drag  met  us,  with  the  four  bays  steaming  in  the  night  air,  and  the 
groom  warming  into  a  smile  at  sight  of  the  Colonel,  the  sleet  was  coming 
down  heavily,  and  the  wind  blew  as  keen  as  a  sabre's  edge.  The  bays 
dashed  along  at  a  furious  gallop  under  Vivian's  hand,  the  frosty  road 
cracked  under  the  wheel,  the  leaders'  breath  was  white  in  the  misty  night ; 
we  soon  flew  through  the  park  gate — though  he  didn't  .forget  to  throw 
down  a  sovereign  on  the  snow  tor  the  old  portress — and  up  the  leafless 
avenue,  and  bright  and  cheery  the  old  manor-house,  with  its  scores  of 
windows,  like  so  many  bright  eyes,  looked  out  upon  the  winter's  night. 

"  By  George !  we  did  that  four  miles  quick  enough,"  said  Vivian, 
jumping  down,  and  shaking  the  snow  off  his  hair  and  moustaches.  **  The 
old  place  looks  cheery,  doesn't  it  ?  Ah  !  there  are  the  girls ;  they're  sure 
to  pounce  on  me." 

The  two  girls  in  question  having  warm  hearts,  not  spoilt  by  the 
fashionable  world  they  live  in,  darted  across  the  hail,  and,  reg^ardless  of 
the  snow,  welcomed  him  ardently.  They  were  proud  of  him,  for  he  is  a 
handsome  dog,  with  haughty,  aristocratic  features,  and  a  grand  air  as 
stately  as  a  noble  about  Versailles  in  the  polished  *'  dge  dor^." 

He  shook  himself  free,  and  went  forward  to  meet  his  mother,  whom  he 
is  very  fond  of ;  while  the  governor,  a  fine-looking,  genial  old  fellow,  bade 
me  welcome  to  Deerhurst.  In  the  library  door  I  caught  sight  of  a  figure 
in  white  that  I  recognised  as  our  belle  of  the  sledge  drives ;  she  was  look- 
ing at  Vivian  as  he  bent  down  to  his  mother.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me 
though,  she  disappeared,  and  he  and  I  went  up  to  our  rooms  to  thaw,  and 
dress  for  dinner. 

By  the  fire,  talking  to  Blanche  Vivian,  stood  Cecil,  when  we  went  down 
to  the  drawing-room.  She  always  makes  me  think  of  a  Sevres  or 
Dresden  figure,  her  colouring  is  so  delicate,  and  yet  brilliant ;  and  if  you 
were  to  see  her  Canadian  eyes,  her  waving  chesnut  hair,  and  her  instan- 
taneous, radiant,  coquettish  smiles,  you  would  not  wonder  at  the  Toronto 
men  losing  their  heads  about  her. 

"  Why,  Cecil,  you  never  told  me  you  knew  Sydney  !"  cried  Blanche, 
as  Vivian  shook  hands  with  The  St.  Anbyn.  "  Where  did  you  meet 
him  p  how  long  have  you  been  acquainted  ?  why  did  you  never  tell 
me?" 

"  How  could  I  tell  Colonel  Vivian  was  your  brother  p"  said  Cecil, 
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playing  with  a  little  silTer  Capid  driTing  a  barrowfal  of  matches  on  the 
mantelpiece  till  she  tumbled  all  his  matches  into  the  fender. 

"  Ton  might  have  asked.  Neyer  mind  die  wax-lighta^**  sud  Blanche, 
who,  not  haying  been  long  oat,  had  a  haUt  of  saying  anything  that 
came  into  her  head.  ^*  When  did  you  see  him  ?  Tell  me,  Sydney,  if 
flhe  won V 

^<  Oh,  in  Canada,  dear  P'  interrupted  Cecil,  oaickly.  '*  But  it  was  fcft 
so  short  a  time  I  should  have  thought  Colonel  Vivian  would  have  for- 
gotten my  face,  and  name,  and  existence.*' 

^'  Nay,  Miss  St.  Aubyn,"  said  Vivian,  smiling.  *<  Pardon  me,  but  I 
think  you  must  know  your  own  power  too  well  to  think  ihat  any  man 
who  has  seen  you  once  could  hope  for  his  own  peace  to  forget  you." 

The  words  of  course  were  flattering,  but  his  quizzical  smue  made  them 
doubtful.  Cecil  evidently  took  them  as  satire.  "  At  least,  vou've  for- 
gotten anything  we  talked  about  at  Toronto,'*  she  said,  ratner  impa- 
tiently, '*  for  I  remember  telling  you  I  detested  compliments.* 

^*  I  shouldn't  have  guessed  it,"  murmured  Vivian,  stroking  lus  mous- 
taches. 

«  And  you/'  Cecil  went  on,  regardless  of  the  interruptioo,  **  told  me 
you  never  complimented  any  woman  you  respected ;  so  that  speech  just 
now  doesn't  say  much  for  your  opinion  of  me." 

"How  dare  I  begin  to  like  you?"  laughed . Vivian.  "Don't  you 
know  Levinge  and  Castlereagh  were  great  friends  of  mineP  roor 
fellows !  the  sole  object  of  their  desires  now  is  six  feet  of  Crimean  sod,  if 
we're  lucky  enouffh  to  get  out  there."  Cecil  coloured.  Levinge's  and 
Castlereara's  hara  drinking  and  gloomy  aspect  at  mess  were  populariy 
attributed  to  the  witchery  of  The  St.  Anbyn.  Canada,  while  she  was 
in  it,  was  as  fatal  to  the  Service  as  the  Cape  or  the  cholera. 

"  If  I  talked  so  romantically.  Colonel  Vivian,  with  what  superb 
mockery  you  would  curl  your  moustaches.  Surely  the  Iron  Hand 
(wasn't  that  your  sobriquet  in  Caf&eland  ?)  does  not  believe  in  broken 
hearts  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not;  but  I  do  believe  in  some  people's  liking  to  try  and 
break  them.* 

"  So  do  I.  It  is  a  favourite  pastame  with  your  sex,"  said  Cecil,  beat- 
ing the  hearth-rug  impatiently  with  her  little  satin  shoe. 

"  I  don't  think  we  often  attack,"  laughed  Vivian.     "  We  sometimes 

Jield  out  of  amiability,  and  we  sometimes  take  out  the  foils  in  self- 
efence,  though  we  are  no  match  for  those  delicate  hands  that  use  their 
Damascus  blades  so  skilfully.     We  soon  learn  to  cry  quarter !" 

**  To  a  dozen  different  conquerors  in  as  many  months,  then  !*  cried 
Cecil,  with  a  defiant  toss  of  her  head. 

Vivian  looked  down  on  her  as  a  Newfoundland  might  look  down  on  a 
small  and  impetuous-minded  King  Charles,  who  is  hoping  to  irritate 
him.  Just  then  three  other  people  staying  there  came  in.  A  fat  old 
dowager  and  a  thin  daughter,  who  had  turquoise  eyes,  and  fSrom  whom, 
being  a  great  pianist,  we  all  fled  in  mortal  terror  of  a  hailstorm  of 
Thalberg  and  Hertz,  and  a  cousin  of  Syd's,  Cossetting,  a  young  chap,  a 
blondin,  with  fair  curls  parted  down  the  centre,  whose  brains  were  sooiJ], 
hands  like  a  girl's,  and  thoughts  centred  on  new  bouquets  and  his  own 
beauty,  but  who,  having  a  baronetcy,  with  much  tin,  was  strongly  set 
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upon  by  the  torqaoiae  eyes,  but  appeared  himself  to  lean  more  towards 
the  Canadian,  as  a  greateT  contrast  to  himself,  I  suppose. 

^^How  do  you  do,  Cos?*'  said  Yivian,  carelessly.  The  Iron  Hand 
yery  naturally  soonied  this  effeminate  pMc  de  velouri. 

*<  You  here!"  Ksped  the  baronet.  '*  Delighted  to  see  you!  thought 
you'd  killed  yourself  over  a  fenee^  or  something,  before  this—-—" 

''  Why,  Horace^"  burst  in  energetic  little  Blanche,  *<  I  have  told  you 
for  the  last  month  that  he  was  coming  down  for  Christmas." 

"  Did  you,  my  dear  child  ?"  sud  Cos.  ^  Ton  my  life,  I  forgot  it. 
Miss  St.  Aubyn,  my  man  Cl^nte  (he*s  the  handiest  dog — ^he  once  be- 
longed to  the  Doc  d'Aumale)  has  just  discovered  something  quite  new^— 
there's  no  perfume  like  it ;  he  calls  it  ^  Fleurs  des  Tilleuls,'  and  the  best 
of  it  is,  nobody  can  have  it.     If  youll  allow  me        ** 

^'  Everybody  seems  to  make  it  their  duty  to  forget  Sydney,"  muttered 
Blanche,  as  the  baronet  murmured  the  rest  of  his  speech  inaudibly. 

*'  Never  mind,  petite;  I  can  bear  it,"  laughed  Vivian,  leaning  against 
the  mantelpiece  with  that  look  of  quiet  strength  characteristic  of  both  his 
mind  and  body. 

Cecil  overheard  the  whisper,  and  flushed  a  quick  look  at  him;  then, 
turning  to  Cossetting,  talked  over  the  *'  Fleurs  des  Tilleuls  "  as  if  her 
whole  mind  was  absorbed  in  houquH. 

When  dinner  was  announced,  Vivian  troubled  himself,  however,  to 
give  his  arm  to  Cecil,  and,  tossing  his  head  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
turquoise  eyes,  said  to  the  discomfited  Horace,  ^*  You  sing,  don't  you, 
Cosset  ?     Miss  Screechington  will  bore  you  less  than  she  would  me.** 

**  Is  it,  then,  because  I  '  bore  you  less'  that  you  do  me  the  honour?' 
asked  Cecil,  quickly. 

^'  Yes,"  said  Syd,  calmly ;  '*  or,  rather,  to  put  it  more  courteously, 
you  amuse  me  more." 

"  Monseigneur !  je  vous  remercie,"  said  Cecil,  her  long  almond  eyes 
sparkling  dangerously.  '*  You  promote  me  to  the  same  rank  with  an 
opera,  a  hookah,  a  rat-hunt,  and  a  French  novel  ?" 

'<  And,"  Vivian  went  on,  tranquilly,  ''  I  dare  say  I  shaU  amuse  you 
better  than  that  poor  little  fool  with  his  lisp  and  ms,  talk  of  the  toilet, 
and  his  hands  that  never  pulled  in  a  thorough-bred  or  luded  a  rowing 
match." 

''  Oh,  we're  not  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  days  to  deify  physical 
strength,"  said  Cecil,  who  secretly  adorea  it,  as  all  women  do;  *'  nor 
yet  among  the  Pawnees  to  reverence  a  man  according  to  his  scalps. 
Though  Sir  Horace  may  not  have  followed  your  example  and  jeopardised 
his  life  on  every  possible  occasion,  he  is  very  handsome,  and  can  be 
very  agreeable.** 

*^  Is  it  possible  you  can  endure  ihat  fop  ?"  said  Vivian,  quickly. 

«  Certainly.     Why  not  ?" 

The  Colonel  stroked  his  moustache  contemptuously.  **  I  should  have 
fancied  you  more  difficile,  that  is  all ;  but  Cos  is,  as  you  say,  good  look- 
ing, and  very  well  off.     I  wish ^" 

"  What  ?     That  you  were  *  less  bored  V  ^ 

"  That  I  always  wish ;  but  I  was  thinking  of  Cos  there— milk-posset, 
as  little  Eardley  in  my  troop  says  they  called  him  at  Eton— I  was  wish- 
ing he  could  see  LeWnge  and  Castlereagh,  just  as  epauvantaUsy  to  make 
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him  turn  and  flee  as  the  French  noblesse  did  when  they  saw  their  couans 
and  brothers  strung  up  a  la  lanteme/' 

''  Wasn't  it  very  strange,"  Blanche  was  saying  to  me  at  the  same  time, 
'<  that  Cecil  never  mentioned  Sydney  ?  I've  so  often  spoken  of  him,  told 
her  his  troop,  and  all  about  him.  (He  has  always  been  so  kind  to  me, 
though  he  is  eighteen  years  older — just  twice  my  age.)  Besides,  I 
found  her  one  day  looking  at  his  picture  in  the  gallery,  so  she  must  have 
known  it  was  the  same  Colonel  Vivian,  mustn't  she,  Captain  Thoroton?" 

*<  I  should  say  so.     Have  you  known  her  long  ?" 

*'  No.  We  met  her  at  Bnghton  this  August  with  that  silly  woman, 
Mrs.  Coverdale.  All  her  artifices  and  falsehoods  annoy  Cecil  so ;  Cecil 
doesn't  mind  saying  she's  not  rich,  she  knows  it's  no  crime." 

'<  C'est  pire  qu'un  crime,  c'est  une  faute,"  said  I. 

«  Don't  talk  in  that  way,"  laughed  Blanche.  "  That's  bitter  and  sar- 
castic, like  Sydney  in  his  grand  moods,  when  I'm  half  aftnid  of  him.  I 
am  sure  Cecil  couldn't  be  nicer,  if  she  were  ever  such  an  heiress.  Mamma 
asked  her  for  Christmas  because  she  once  knew  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  well,  and 
Cecil  is  not  happy  with  Mrs.  Coverdale.  False  and  true  don't  suit  each 
other.     I  hope  Sydney  will  like  her — do  you  think  he  does  ?" 

That  was  a  question  I  could  not  answer.  He  admired  her,  of  course, 
because  he  could  not  well  have  helped  it,  and  had  done  so  in  Canada ; 
and  he  was  talking  to  her  now,  I  dare  say,  to  force  her  to  acknowledge 
that  he  totu  more  amusing  than  Horace  Cos.  But  he  seemed  to  me  to 
weigh  her  in  a  criticising  balance,  as  if  he  expected  to  find  her  wanting 
— as  if  it  pleased  him  to  provoke  and  correct  her,  as  one  pricks  and  curbs 
a  beautiful  two-year  old,  just  to  see  its  graceful  impatience  at  the  check 
and  the  glance  of  its  wila  eye. 


IL 
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Deerhurst  was  a  capital  house  to  spend  a  Christmas  in.  It  was  the 
house  of  an  Englbh  gentleman,  with  even  the  dens  called  bachelors* 
rooms  comfortable  and  luxurious  to  the  last  extent :  a  first-rate  stud,  a 
capital  billiard-table,  a  good  sporting  country,  pretty  girls  to  amuse  one 
with  when  tired  of  the  pink,  the  best  Chablis  and  Uh&teau  Margaux  to 
be  had  anywhere,  and  a  host  who  would  have  liked  a  hundred  people  at 
his  dinner-table  the  whole  year  round.  The  snow,  confound  it !  pre- 
vented our  taking  the  hounds  out  for  the  first  few  days ;  but  we  were 
not  bored  as  one  might  have  expected,  and  our  misery  was  the  girls' 
delight,  who  were  fervently  hoping  that  the  ice  might  come  thick  enough 
for  them  to  skate.  Cecil  was  invaluable  in  a  country-house ;  her  re- 
sources were  as  unlimited  as  Houdin's  inexhaustible  bottle.  She  played 
in  French  vaudevilles  and  Sheridan  Knowles's  comedies,  acted  charades, 
planned  tableaux  vivants,  sang  gay  wild  chansons  peculiar  to  herself,  that 
made  the  Screechington  bravuras  and  themes  more  insupportable  than 
ever ;  and,  what  was  more,  managed  to  infuse  into  everybody  else  some 
of  her  own  energy  and  spirit.  She  made  every  one  do  as  she  liked ; 
but  she  tyrannised  over  us  so  charmingly  that  we  never  chafed  at  the 
bit ;  and  to  the  other  girls  she  was  so  good-natured  in  giving  them  the 
r61e8  they  liked,  in  praising,  and  in  aidmg  them,  that  it  was  di£Scuit  for 
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feminine  malice,  though  its  limits  are  boundless,  to  find  fault  with  her. 
Vivian,  though  he  did  not  relax  his  criticism  of  her,  was  agreeable  to  her, 
as  he  had  been  in  Canada,  and  as  he  is  always  to  women  when  he  is  not 
too  lazy.  He  consented  to  stand  for  Rienzi  m  a  tableau,  though  he  hates 
doing  all  those  things,  and  played  in  the  Proverbs  widi  such  a  flashing 
fire  of  wit  in  answer  to  Cecil  that  we  told  him  he  beat  Mathews. 

"  Fm  inspired,"  he  said,  with  a  laughing  bend  of  his  head  to  Cecil, 
when  somebody  complimented  him. 

She  gave  an  impatient  movement — she  was  accustomed  to  have  such 
things  whispered  in  earnest,  not  in  jest.  She  laughed,  however.  ''  Are 
you  inspired,  then,  to  take  Huongs  part  ?  All  the  characters  are  cast 
but  that." 

*'  I'm  afraid  I  can't  play  well  enougL" 

"  Nonsense.  You  cannot  think  that.  Say  you  would  rather  not  at 
once." 

Vivian  stroked  his  moustaches  thoughtfully.  ^'  Well,  you  see,  it  bores 
me  rather ;  and  I'm  not  Christian  enough  to  suffer  ennui  cheerfully  to 
please  other  people." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  give  the  part  to  Sir  Horace,"  said  Cecil, 
looking  through  the  window  at  the  church  spire,  covered  with  the  con- 
founded snow. 

Vivian  stroked  away  at  his  moustaches  rather  fiercely  this  time. 
"  Cos !  he'll  ruin  the  play.  Dress  him  up  as  a  lord  in  waiting,  heUl  be  a 
dainty  lay  figure,  but  for  anything  more  he's  not  so  fit  as  this  setter ! 
Fancy  that  essenced,  fair-haired  young  idiot  taking  Huon — his  lisp  would 
be  so  effective !" 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  with  one  of  her  mischievous,  dangerous 
smiles,  and  put  up  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of  petition.  "  He  must 
have  the  part  if  you  won't.  Be  good,  and  don't  spoil  the  play.  I  have 
set  my  mind  on  its  being  perfect,  and — I  will  have  iuck  a  dress  as  the 
Countess  if  you  will  only  do  as  I  tell  you." 

Cecil,  in  her  soft,  childlike  moods,  could  finish  any  man.  Of  course 
Vivian  rehearsed  '*  Love"  with  her  that  afternoon,  a  play  that  was  to 
come  off  on  the  23rd.  Cos  sulked  slightly  at  being  commanded  by  her 
to  dress  himself  beautifully  and  play  the  Prince  of  Milan. 

"  To  be  refused  by  you,"  lisped  Horace,  <'  Oh,  I  dare  say !  No  ! 
'pen  my  life " 

'^  My  dear  Cos,  you'll  have  plenty  of  fellow-sufferers,"  whispered  Syd, 
mischievously. 

''  Do  you  dare  to  disobey  me,  Sir  Horace  ?"  cried  Cecil.  *'  For 
shame !  I  should  have  thought  you  more  of  a  preux  chevalier.  If  yon 
don't  order  over  from  Boxwood  that  suit  of  Milan  armour  you  say  one 
of  your  ancestors  wore  at  Flodden,  and  wear  it  on  Tuesday,  you  shall 
never  waltz  with  me  again.     Now  what  do  you  say  ?" 

'<  Nobody  can  rethitht  you,"  murmured  Cos.  ''  You  do  anything 
with  a  fellow  that  you  chooth." 

Vivian  glanced  down  at  him  with  superb  scorn,  and  turned  to  me. 
*^  What  a  confounded  frost  this  is.  The  weathercock  sticks  at  the  north, 
and  old  Ben  says  there's  not  a  chance  of  a  change  till  the  new  moon. 
Qui  Vive  might  as  well  have  kept  at  Hounslow.  To  waste  all  the  season 
like  this  would  make  a  parson  swear !  If  I'd  foreseen  it  I  would  have 
^ne  to  Paris  with  Lovell,  as  he  wanted  me  to  do." 

VOIi.  XLVI.  2  s 
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I  suppose  the  Colonel  was  piqued  to  find  he  was  not  tlie  only  one  per- 
suaded into  his  r61e.  He  hent  over  Laura  Caldeoott's  chaiTy  a  pretty 
girl,  hut  with  nothing  to  say  for  herself,  admired  her  embroidery,  and 
talked  with  great  empressement  about  ]t»  tiU  Laura,  much  flattered 
at  such  unusual  attention,  after  lisping  a  good  deal  of  nonsense,  finally 
promised  to  embroider  a  note^case  for  him,  **  if  you'll  be  good  ana 
use  it,  and  not  throw  it  away,  as  you  naughty  men  always  do  die 
pretty  things  we  give  you,**  simpered  Miss  Laura. 

«  Hearts  included,"  said  Syd,  smiling.  <^  I  assure  you,  if  yoagm  me 
yours,  I  will  prize  it  with  Turkish  jealousy." 

The  fair  brodeuse  gave  a  silly  laugh ;  and  Vivian,  whose  especial  detes- 
tation is  this  sort  of  love-making  nonsense,  went  on  flirting  with  her, 
talking  the  persiflage  that  one  whispers  leaning  over  the  back  ci  a 
phaeton  after  a  dinner  at  the  Castle  or  a  day  at  Ascot,  but  never  expects 
to  be  called  to  remember  the  next  morning,  when  one  bows  to  the  oliject 
thereof  in  the  Ring,  and  the  flavour  of  Uie  daret-eup  and  the  scent  of 
the  cigar  are  both  fled  with  the  moonbeams  and  forgotten. 

Cecil  gave  the  Colonel  and  his  flirtation  a  glance,  and  let  Cossetting  lean 
over  the  back  of  her  chair  and  deliver  himself  of  some  lackadusica]  senti- 
ment (taken  second-hand  out  of  "  Isidora"  or  the  '^  Amant  de  la  Lune," 
and  diluted  to  be  suitable  for  presentation  to  her),  looking  up  at  him 
vrith  her  large  velvet  eyes,  or  flashing  on  him  h^  radiant  smile,  till 
Horace  pulled  up  his  little  stiff  collar,  coaxed  his  flaxen  whiskers,  looked 
at  her  with  his  half-closed  light  eyes — and  thought  himself  iiresiBtiUe 
—and  Miss  Screechington  broke  the  string  of  the  purse  she  was  makiDg, 
and  scattered  all  the  steel  beads  about  the  floor  in  the  futile  hope  of 
gaining  his  attention.  Blanche  went  down  on  her  knees  and  ^lent 
twenty  minutes  hunting  them  all  up ;  but  as  I  helped  her  I  saw  the 
turquoise  eyes  looked  anything  but  grateful  for  our  efforts,  thon^  if 
Blanche  had  done  anything  for  me  with  that  ready  kindness  and 
those  soft  little  white  hands,  I  should  have  repaid  her  very  warmly.  But 
oh,  these  women  I  these  women  I  Do  they  ever  love  one  another  in 
their  hearts  ?  Does  not  Chloris  always  swear  that  Leiia's  gaselle  eyes 
have  a  squint  in  them,  and  Delia  hint  that  Daphne,  who  is  innocent  as 
a  dove,  is  bad  style,  aad  horridly  bold  ? 

At  last  Cecil  got  tired  of  Cos's  drawling  platitudes,  and  waHced  up  to 
one  of  the  windows.  ^*  How  is  the  ice,  will  anybody  tett  me  ?  I  am 
wiH  to  tvy  it,  ain't  yon,  Bknche  ?  If  we  are  kept  waiting  mich  longer, 
we  will  have  the  carpets  up  and  skate  on  the  oak  floors." 

I  told  her  I  thought  they  might  try  it  safely.  '*  Then  let  us  go  after 
hmcheon,^  shall  we  ?"  said  CeciL  '^  It  is  quite  sanny  now.  Tou  skate, 
4^  course,  I&  Horace  ?'' 

*'  Oh !  to  be  sure— certainly,"  murmused  Cos.  **  We^d  »  qnadiille  en 
the  Serpentine  last  February,  Talbot,  and  I,  and  some  other  men — lota 
of  people  said  they  never  saw  it  better  done.  Bu  tit's  rather  eold— don't 
you  thmk  so  ?" 

*^  Do  joui  expect  to  find  ice  m  warm  weathev  ?"  said  Vivian,  cnrtlj, 
fisom  the  fire,  where  he  wae  standing  wAtchiag  the  commencement  of  t&e 
anta-eaae* 

<^No.  But  I  hate  cold,"  said  Horace,  looking  at  his  snowy  fingaci. 
^  One  looks  such  a  figure— blue,,  aad  wet,  and  shvvenng;  the  how  is 
much  the  best  place  in  a.ifost." 
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^'  Poor  fellow !"  said  Vivian,  with  a  coDteroptuous  twist  of  hb  moos- 
tacbes.  ^'  I  fear,  however  f^t&  you  may  be  in  eveiy  other  quarter,  the 
seasons  won't  change  to  accommodate  you/' 

<'OhI  you  are  a  dreadful  man,"  drawled  Cos*  ''You  don't  a  bit 
mind  tanning  yourself,  nor  getting  drenched  through,  nor  soiling  your 
hands ** 

**  Thank  Heaven,  no !"  responded  Syd.  <<I'm  neither  a  schoolgii^ 
noi^— a  fop.'* 

''  Would  von  believe  it,  Miss  St.  Aubyn  ?"  said  die  baronet,  appeal- 
ingly.  *^  Tnat  man'll  get  up  before  daylight  and  let  himself  be  drenched 
to  the  skin  for  the  chance  oi  playing  a  pike ;  and  will  turn  out  of  a  com- 
fortable arm-chair  on  a  winter's  night  just  to  go  after  poachers  and 
knock  a  couple  of  men  over,  and  think  it  the  primest  fun  in  life.  I 
don't  understand  it  myself,  do  you  ?" 

''  Yes,"  said  Cecil,  fervently.  ''  I  delight  in  a  man's  love  for  sport, 
for  I  idolise  horses,  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  beat  a  canter  on  a  fine 
fresh  morning  over  a  grass  country ;  and  I  believe  that  a  man  who  has 
the  strength,  and  nerve,  and  energy  to  go  thoroughly  into  fishing,  or 
shooting,  or  whatever  it  be,  will  carry  the  same  will  and  warmth  into  the 
rest  of  his  life ;  and  the  hand  that  is  strong  in  the  field  and  firm  in 
righteous  wrath^  will  be  the  truer  in  friendship  and  the  gentler  in 
pity !" 

Cecil  spoke  with  energetic  enthusiasm.  Horace  stared,  the  Screech- 
ington  sneered,  Laura  gave  an  affected  little  laugh.  The  Colonel 
swung  round  from  his  study  of  the  fire,  his  face  lighting  up.  I've  seen 
Syd  on  occasion  look  as  soft  as  a  woman.  However,  he  said  nothing ; 
he  only  took  her  in  to  luncheon,  and  was  exceedingly  kind  to  her  and 
oblivious  of  Laura  Caldecott's  existence  throughout  that  meal,  which,  at 
Deerhurst,  was  of  unusual  splendour  and  duration.  And  afterwards, 
when  she  had  arrayed  herself  in  a  hat  with  soft  curling  feathers,  and 
looped  up  her  dress  in  some  inexplicable  manner  that  showed  her  dainty 
hign  heels  artistically,  he  took  her  little  skates  in  his  hand  and  walked 
down  by  her  side  to  the  pond.  It  was  some  way  to  the  pond — a  good- 
sized  piece  of  water,  that  snobs  would  have  callea  the  Lake,  by  way  of  dig- 
nifying their  possession,  with  willows  on  its  banks  (where,  in  summer, 
the  sendmentu  Screechington  would  have  reclined,  Tennyson  a  i!a  Main), 
and  boats  and  punts  beside  it,  among  which  was  a  tub,  in  which 
Blanche  confessed  to  me  she  had  paddled  herself  across  to  the  saturation 
of  a  darling  blue  muslin,  and  the  agonised  feelings  of  her  governess,  only 
twelve  months  before. 

"  A  dreadful  stiff  old  thing  that  governess  was,"  said  Blanche,  looking 
affectionately  at  the  tub.  *^Do  you  know.  Captain  Thoroton,  when 
she  went  away,  and  I  saw  her  boxes  actually  on  the  carriage-top,  I 
waltzed  round  the  schoolroom  seven  times,  and  burnt  '  Noel  et  Chapsal' 
in  the  fire— I  did,  indeed  1" 

The  way,  as  I  say,  was  long  to  the  pond ;  and  as  Cecil's  dainty  high 
heels  and  Sy d*B  swinging  cavalry  strides  kept  pace  over  the  snow  together, 
they  had  plenty  of  time  for  conversation. 

*'  Miss  Caldecott  is  looking  for  you,"  said  Cecil,  with  a  contem^ooa 
fflance  at  the  bii  Laura,  who,  between  two  young  dandies,  was  picking 
her  route  over  the  snow,  holding  her  things  veiy  high  indeed,  and  cast- 
ing back-looks  at  the  Colonel. 

2t2 
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"  Is  she  ?     It  is  very  kind  of  her." 

**  If  you  feel  the  kindness  so  deeply,  you  had  better  repay  it  by  joining 

her." 

Vivian  laughed.  "  Not  just  now,  thank  you.  We  are  close  to  the 
kennels — hark  at  their  bay !  Would  you  like  to  come  and  see  them  ? 
By-the-by,  how  is  your  wolf-dog — Leatherstockings,  didn't  you  call 

him  ?" 

«  Do  you  remember  him  ?"  said  Cecil,  her  eyes  beaming  and  her  lips 
quivering.  ''  Dear  old  dog,  I  loved  him  so  mucn,  and  he  loved  me.  He 
was  bitten  by  an  asp  just  before  I  left,  and  papa  would  have  him  shot. 
Good  gracious !  what  is  the  matter  ? — ^shc  is  actually  frightened  at  that 
setter!" 

The  '^  she"  of  whom  Cecil  so  disdainfully  spoke  was  Miss  Caldecott, 
who,  on  seeing  a  large  setter  leap  upon  her  with  muddy  pads  and  much 
sudden  affection,  began  to  scream,  and  rushed  to  Vivian  with  a  beseech- 
ing cry  of  " Save  me,  save  me!"  Cecil  stood  and  laughed,  and  called 
the  setter  to  her. 

*'  Here,  Don — ^Dash — what  is  your  name  ?  Come  here,^'good  dog. 
That  poor  young  lady  has  nerves,  and  you  must  not  try  them,  or  you 
will  cause  her  endless  expenses  in  sal  volatile  and  ether ;  but  I  have  no 
such  interesting  weaknesses,  and  you  may  lavish  any  demonstrations  you 
please  on  me  I" 

We  all  laughed  as  she  thus  talked  confidentially  to  the  setter,  holding 
his  feathered  paws  against  her  waist ;  while  Vivian  stood  by  her  with 
admiration  in  his  glance.  Poor  Laura  looked  foolish,  and  began  to 
caress  a  great  bull-dog,  who  snapped  at  her.  She  hadn't  Cecil's  ways 
either  with  dogs  or  men. 

**  What  a  delightful  scene,"  whispered  Cecil  to  the  Colonel,  as  we 
left  the  kennels.  "  You  were  not  half  so  touched  by  it  as  you  were 
expected  to  be  1" 

Vivian  laughed.  "  Didn't  you  effectually  destroy  all  romantic  effect? 
You  can  be  very  mischievous  to  your  enemies." 

Cecil  coloured.  "  She  is  no  enemy  of  mine ;  I  know  nothing  of  her, 
but  I  do  detest  that  mock  sentimentality,  that  would-be  fine  ladyism 
that  thinks  it  looks  interesting  when  it  pleads  guilty  to  sal  volatile,  and 
screams  at  an  honest  dog's  bark.  Did  you  see  how  shocked  she  and 
Miss  Screechington  looked  because  I  let  the  hounds  leap  about  me  ?" 

^'  Of  course ;  but  though  you  have  not  lived  very  long,  you  must  have 
learned  that  you  are  too  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  our  sex  to  expect 
much  mercy  from  your  own." 

A  flush  came  into  Cecil's  cheeks  not  brought  by  the  wind.^  )Her 
feathers  gave  a  little  dance  as  she  shook  her  head  with  her  customary 
action  of  annoyance. 

"  Ah,  never  compliment  me,  I  am  so  tired  of  it." 

'*  I  wish  I  could  believe  that,"  said  Syd,  in  a  low  tone.  '^  Your  feel- 
ings are  warm,  your  impulses  frank  and  true ;  it  were  a  pity  to  mar  them 
by  an  undue  love  for  the  flattering  voices  of  emp^-headed  fools." 

Tears  of  pleasure  started  into  her  eyes,  but  she  would  not  let  him  see 
it  She  had  not  forgotten  the  Caldecott  flirtation  of  the  morning 
enough  to  resist  revenging  it.     She  looked  up  with  a  merry  laugh. 

'*  Je  m'aronse— -voill  tout     There  is  no  great  harm  in  it" 
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A  shadow  of  disappointment  passed  over  Syd's  haugbtj  face. 

'*  No,  if  jou  do  not  do  it  once  too  often.  I  have  known  men— and 
women  too — who  all  their  lives  through  have  been  haunted  bj  the 
memozy  of  a  slight  word,  a  careless  look,  with  which,  unwittingly  or  in 
obstinacy,  they  shut  the  door  on  their  own  happiness.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  the  Deerhurst  ghost  ?*' 

"  No,"  said  Cecil,  softly.     "  Tell  it  me." 

'*  It  is  a  short  story.  Do  you  know  that  picture  of  Muriel  Vivian,  the 
girl  with  a  hawk  on  her  wrist  and  long  hair  of  your  colour  ?  She  lived 
in  Charles's  time,  and  was  a  ^reat  beauty  at  the  court.  There  were  many 
who  would  have  lived  and  died  for  her,  but  the  one  who  loved  her  best 
was  her  cousin  Guy.  The  story  says  that  she  had  plighted  herself  to 
him  in  these  very  woods ;  at  any  rate,  he  followed  her  when  she  went  to 
join  the  court,  and  she  kept  him  on,  luring  him  with  vague  promises,  and 
flirting  with  Goring,  and  Francis  Egertoo,  and  all  the  other  gay  gentle- 
men. One  night  his  endurance  broke  down  :  he  asked  her  whether  or 
no  she  cared  for  him  ?  He  begged,  as  a  sigo,  for  the  rosebud  she  had 
in  her  dress.  She  laughed  at  him,  and — gave  the  flower  to  Harry  Carrew, 
a  young  fellow  in  Lunsford's  '  Babe-eaters.'  Guy  said  no  more,  and  left 
her.  Before  dawn  he  shot  Carrew  through  the  neart,  took  the  rosebud 
from  the  boy's  doublet,  put  it  in  his  own  breast,  and  fell  upon  his  sword. 
They  say  Muriel  lost  her  senses.  I  don't  believe  it :  no  coquette  ever 
had  so  much  feeline ;  but  if  you  ask  the  old  servants  they  will  tell  you, 
and  firmly  credit  the  story  too,  that  hers  and  Guy  Vivian's  ghosts  still 
are  to  be  seen  every  midnight  at  Christmas* eve,  the  day  that  he  fought 
and  killed  little  Harry  Carrew." 

He  laughed,  but  Cecil  shuddered. 

*'  What  a  horrible  story  !  But  do  you  believe  that  any  woman  ever 
possessed  such  power  over  a  man  ?" 

''  I  believe  it  since  I  have  seen  it.  One  of  my  best  friends  is  now 
hopelessly  insane  because  a  woman  as  worthless  as  this  dead  branch  for- 
sook him.  Poor  fellow  !  they  set  it  down  to  a  coup  de  soleil,  but  it  was 
the  falsehood  of  Emily  Rushbrooke  that  did  it.  But,  for  myself,  I  never 
should  lose  my  head  for  any  woman.  I  did  once  when  I  was  a  boy,  but 
I  know  better  now." 

A  wild,  desperate  idea  came  into  Cecil's  mind.  She  contrasted  the 
passionless  calm  of  hb  face  with  the  tender  gentleness  of  his  tone  a  few 
moments  ago,  and  she  would  have  given  her  life  to  see  him  ''lose  his  head 
for  her"  as  he  had  done  for  that  other.  How  she  hated  her,  whoever  she 
had  been  !  Cecil  had  seen  too  many  men  not  to  know  that  Syd's  cool 
exterior  covered  a  stormy  heart,  and  in  the  longing  to  rouse  up  the  storm 
at  her  incantation  she  resolved  to  play  a  dangerous  game.  The  ghost 
story  did  not  warn  her.  As  Mephistopheles  to  Faust,  came  Horace  Cos 
to  aid  the  impulse,  and  Cecil  turned  to  him  with  one  of  her  radiant 
smiles.  She  never  looked  prettier  than  in  her  black  hat ;  the  wind  had 
only  blown  a  bright  flush  into  her  cheeks — though  it  had  turned  Laura 
blue  and  the  Screechington  red — and  the  Colonel  looked  up  at  her  as  he 

Sut  her  skates  on  with  something  of  the  look  Guy  might  have  given 
luriel  Vivian  flirting  gaily  with  the  roistering  cavauers. 
^'  Now,  Sir  Horace,  snow  us  some  of  those  wonderftd  Serpentine  fisuresy" 
cried  Cecil,  balancing  herself  with  the  grace  of  a  curlew,  and  whirling 
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here,  there,  and  everywhere  at  her  will  as  easily  as  if  she  were  on  a 
dialked  hall-room  floor.  She  hadn't  skated  and  sledged  on  the  Ontario 
for  nothing.  More  than  one  man  lost  hb  own  halance  looking  after  her. 
Cos  wasn't  started  yet :  one  pair  of  skates  were  too  large,  another  pur 
too  small ;  if  he'd  thonght  of  it  he'd  have  had  his  own  sent  over.  He 
stood  on  the  hrink  much  as  Winkle,  of  Pickwickian  memory,  tremhled 
in  Weller's  grasp.  Cecil  looked  at  him  with  laughing  eyes,  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  she  had  planted  her  adorer,  and  that  the  quadrille  on  the 
Senentine  was  an  offspring  of  the  Cossetting  poetic  £Eincy.  Thrice  did 
the  luckless  baronet  essay  the  ice,  and  thrice  <tid  he  come  to  grief  with 
heels  in  the  air,  and  his  dainty  apparel  disordered.  At  last,  his  Cana* 
£an  sorceress  took  compassion  upon  him,  and  declaring  she  was  tired, 
asked  him  to  drive  her  across  the  pond.  Cos,  with  an  air  of  languid 
martyrdom  and  a  heavy  sigh  as  he  glanced  at  his  Houbigants,  torn  and 
Boilea,  grasped  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  actually  contrived  to  start  it 
Once  started,  away  went  the  chair  and  its  Phaeton  after  it,  whether  he 
would  or  no,  its  occupant  looking  up  and  laughing  in  the  dandy's  heated, 
disconcerted,  and  anxious  (ace.  All  at  once  there  was  a  crash,  a  plunge, 
and  a  shout  from  Vivian,  who  was  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  chur  had 
broken  the  ice,  flung  Cecil  out  into  the  water  with  the  shock,  while  her 
charioteer,  by  a  lucky  jump  backwards,  had  saved  himself,  and  stood  on 
the  brink  of  the  chasm  unharmed.  Cecil's  crinoline  kept  her  from  sink- 
ing ;  she  stretched  out  her  little  hand  with  a  cry — it  sounded  like  Vivian's 
name  as  it  came  to  my  ears  on  the  keen  north  wind — but  before  Vivian, 
who  came  across  the  ice  like  a  whirlwind,  could  get  to  her,  Cos,  valor- 
ously  determining  to  wet  his  wristbands,  stooped  down,  and,  holding  by 
the  chur,  which  was  firmly  wedged  in,  put  his  arm  round  her  and  dragged 
her  out.     Vivian  came  up  two  seconds  too  late. 

*'  Are  you  hurt  ?"  he  said,  bending  towards  her. 

'^  No,"  said  Cecil,  fiuntly,  as  her  head  drooped  unconsciously  on  Cos*s 
shoulder.  She  had  struck  her  forehead  on  the  ice,  which  had  stunned 
her  slightly.  The  Colonel  saw  the  chesnut  hair  resting  against  Cos's 
arm  ;  he  dropped  the  hand  he- had  taken,  and  turned  to  the  shore. 

*^  Bring  her  to  the  bank,"  he  said,  briefly.  '^  I  will  go  home  and  send 
a  carriae^e.  Good  Heavens  I  that  that  fool  should  have  saved  her !"  I 
heard  him  mutter,  as  he  brushed  past  me. 

He  drove  the  carriage  down  himself,  and  under  pretext  of  holding  on 
the  horses,  did  not  descend  from  the  (>ox  while  Horace  wrapped  rugs 
and  cloaks  round  Cecil,  who,  having  more  pluck  than  strength,  declared 
she  was  quite  well  now,  but  nearly  fainted  when  Horace  lifted  her  out, 
and  she  was  consigned  by  Mrs.  Vivian  to  her  bedroom  ibr  the  rest  <}i 
the  day. 

*^  It  is  astonishing  how  we  miss  Cecil,**  remarked  Blanche,  at  dinner. 
<* Isn't  it  dull  without  her,  Sydney?" 

*^  I  didn't  perceive  it"  said  the  Colonel,  calmly ;  **  but  I  am  very  sorry 
for  the  cause  of  her  absence." 

**  Well,  by  Jove  !  it  sounds  tmfeeltng ;  but  I  can't  say  I  am,"  imir- 
mured  Horace.  "  It's  something  to  have  saved  such  a  deuced  pretty 
girl  as  that." 

'*  Curse  that  pnppy,^  muttered  Syd  to  his  champagne  glass.  **  A  fool 
that  isn't  fit  for  her  to  look  at        " 
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Syd's  and  my  room,  in  the  bachelors'  wing,  adjoin  each  other ;  and  as 
our  windows  both  possess  the  convenience  of  balconies,  we  generally 
smoke  in  them,  and  hold  a  little  chat  before  turning  in.  When  I  stepped 
out  into  my  balcony  that  night,  8yd  was  already  puffing  away  at  his 
pipe.  Perhaps  his  CaTendbh  was  unusually  good^  for  he  did  not  seem 
greatly  inclined  to  talk,  but  leant  over  the  balcony,  looking  out  into  the 
clear  frosty  night,  with  the  winter  stars  shining  on  the  wide  white  up- 
lands and  the  leafless  glittering  trees. 

**  What's  that  ?"  sidd  he,  sharply,  as  the  notes  of  a  cornet  playing, 
and  playing  badly,  Hal^vy's  air,  *'  Quand  de  la  Nuit,"  struck  on  tm 
sight  air. 

•<  A  serenade,  I  suppose." 

'^  A  serenade  in  the  snow.  Who  is  romantic  idk>t  enough  for  that  ?*' 
said  Vivian,  contemptuously,  nearly  pitching  himself  over  to  see  where 
the  comet  came  from.  It  came  from  under  Cecil's  windows,  where  a 
light  was  still  burning.  The  player  looked  uncommonly  like  Cossetting 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloak  with  a  wide-awake  on,  under  which  the  moonlight 
showed  us  some  fair  hur  peeping. 

Vivian  drew  back  with  an  oath  he  did  not  mean  me  to  hear.  He 
laughed  scornfully.  ^<  Milk-posset,  of  course !  There  is  no  other  fool  in 
the  house.  His  passion  must  be  miraculously  deep  to  drag  him  out  of 
his  bed  into  the  snow  to  play  some  £alse  notes  to  his  lady-love.  It's 
rather  windy,  don't  you  thmk,  Ned.  Good  night,  old  fellow — and,  I 
say,  don't  turn  little  Blanche's  head  with  your  pretty  speeches.  You 
and  I  are  bound  not  to  flirt,  since  we're  sworn  never  to  marry ;  and  I 
don't  want  the  child  played  with,  though  possibly  (being  a  woman)  she'd 
very  soon  recover  it." 

With  which  sarcasm  on  his  sister  and  her  sex,  the  Colonel  shut  down 
the  window  with  a  dang ;  and  I  remained,  smoking  four  pipes  and  a  half, 
meditating  on  hb  last  words,  for  I  had  been  playing  with  the  child,  and 
Mt  (inhuman  brute !  the  ladies  will  say)  that  I  should  be  sorry  if  she  did 
recover  it. 

ni. 

SUOWXHO  THAT  LOViS-MAKHrO  OK  HOLT  OBOUND  DOESN^T  PBOSPSB. 

Cecil  came  down  the  next  morning  looking  very  pretty  after  her 
ducking.  Vivian  asked  her  how  she  was  with  his  general  air  of  calm 
courtesy,  helped  her  to  some  cold  pheasant,  and  applied  himself  to  his 
breakfast  and  some  talk  with  a  sporting  man  about  the  chances  of  the 
frost  breaking  up. 

Horace,  who  looked  upon  himself  as  a  preux  chevalier,  had  had  his  leffc 
arm  put  in  a  sling  on  the  strengfth  of  a  bruise  as  big  as  a  fourpenny-ptece, 
and  appeared  to  connder  himsdf  entitled  to  Cecil's  eternal  gratitude  and 
admintion  for  having  gone  the  length  of  wetting  his  coat  sleeves  for  her. 

**  Do  you  like  music  by  starlight  F"  he  whispered,  with  a  self-conscious 
smile,  after  a  course  of  delicate  attentions  throughout  breakBut. 

Syd  fixed  his  eyes  on  Cecil's,  steadily  but  impasnvely.  The  colour 
rose  into  her  &ce,  and  she  turned  to  Cos  with  a  mischievous  laugh. 

"Very  much,  if — I  am  not  too  sleepy  to  hear  it;  and  it  isn't  a 
comet  out  of  tune." 
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''How  cruel!"  murmured  Horace,  as  he  passed  her  coffee.  ''You 
shouldn't  criticise  so  severely  when  a  fellow  tries  to  please  you." 

"  That  poor  dear  girl  really  thinks  I  turned  out  into  the  snow  last 
night  to  give  her  that  serenade,"  observed  Cos,  with  a  languid  laugh, 
when  we  were  alone  in  the  billiard-room.  ''  Good,  isn't  it,  the  idea  of 
my  troubling  myself  ?" 

"  Whose  cracked  cornet  was  it,  then,  that  made  that  confounded  row 
last  night  ?"  I  asked. 

Horace  laughed  again;  it  was  rarely  he  was  so  highly  amused  at  any- 
thing :  ''  It  was  Cleante's,  to  be  sure.  He  don't  play  badly  when  his 
hands  are  not  numbed,  poor  devil !  Of  course  he  made  no  end  of  a  row 
about  going  out  into  the  snow,  but  I  made  him  do  it.  I  knew  Cecil 
would  think  it  was  I.     Women  are  so  vain,  poor  things !" 

It  was  lucky  I  alone  was  the  repository  of  his  confidence,  for  if 
Vivian  had  chanced  to  have  been  in  tiie  bilUard-room,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable he  would  then  and  there  have  bndned  his  cousin  with  one  of  the 
cues. 

Happily  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation,  in  the  stables,  looking 
after  Qui  Vive,  who  had  to  ''  bide  in  stall,"  as  much  to  that  gallant  bay's 
disquiet  as  to  her  owner's  ;  for  I  don't  know  which  of  the  two  best  loves 
a  burst  over  a  stiff  country,  or  a  fast  twenty  minutes  up  wind  alone  with 
the  hounds  when  they  throw  up  their  heads. 

To  the  stables,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  Cecil,  putting  the  irreostibb 
black  hat  on  the  top  of  her  chesnut  braids,  prevailed  on  Blanche  to 
escort  her,  vowing  (which  was  nearly,  but  not  quite,  the  truth)  that  she 
loved  the  sweet  pets  of  horses  better  than  anything  on  earth.  Where 
Cecil  went,  Laura  made  a  point  of  going  too,  to  keep  her  enemy  iu 
sight,  I  suppose  ;  though  Cecil,  liking  a  fast  walk  on  the  frosty  roads,  a 
game  oF  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  Blanche  (when  we  were  out  of 
the  house),  or  anything,  in  short,  better  than  working  with  her  feet  on 
the  fender,  and  the  Caldecott  inanities  or  Screechington  scandals  in  her 
ear,  often  led  Laura  many  an  unwelcome  dance,  and  brought  that  luck- 
less young  lady  to  try  at  things  which  did  not  sit  well  upon  her  as  they 
did  upon  The  St.  Aubyn,  who  had  a  knack  of  doing,  and  doing  charm- 
ingly, a  thousand  things  no  other  woman  could  have  attempted.  So,  as 
Vivian  and  I,  and  some  of  the  other  men,  stood  in  the  stable-doors, 
smoking,  and  talking  over  the  studs  accommodated  in  the  spacious 
stalls,  a  strong  party  of  four  young  ladies  came  across  the  yard. 

''  I'm  come  to  look  at  Qui  Vive ;  will  you  show  him  to  me  ?"  said 
Cecil,  softly.    Her  gentle,  childlike  way  was  the  most  telling  of  all  her 
.  changing  moods,  but  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say  that  it  was  per- 
fectly natural,  she  was  no  actress. 

"  With  great  pleasure,"  said  Syd,  yery  courteously,  if  not  over-cor- 
dially  ;  and  to  Qui  Vive's  stall  Cecil  went,  alone  in  her  glory,  for  Laura 
was  infinitely  too  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  bay's  strong  black  hind 
legs  to  risk  a  kick  from  them,  even  to  follow  Syd.  Helena  Vivian  stayed 
with  her,  and  Blanche  came  with  me  to  visit  my  hunters. 

Cecil  is  a  tolerable  judge  of  a  horse ;  she  praised  Qui  Vive's  lean  head, 
full  eye,  and  silky  coat  with  discrimination,  and  Qui  Vive,  though  not 
the  best-tempered  of  thorough-breds,  let  her  pat  his  smooth  sides  and 
kiss  his  strong  neck  without  any  hostile  demonstration. 
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Viyian  watched  her  as  if  she  were  a  spoilt  child  who  bewitched  him, 
but  whom  he  knew  to  be  nauc^hty;  he  could  not  resist  the  fascination  of 
her  ways,  but  he  never  altered  his  calm,  courteous  tone  to  her — the  tone 
Cecil  longed  to  hear  change,  were  it  even  into  invectives  against  her,  to 
testify  some  deeper  interest. 

**  Now  show  me  the  mount  you  will  give  me  when  the  frost  breaks  up 
and  we  take  out  the  hounds,"  said  Cecil,  with  a  farewell  caress  of  Qui 
Vive. 

*<  You  shall  have  the  grey  four-year-old ;  Billiard-ball,  and  he  will  suit 
you  exactly,  for  he  is  as  light  as  a  bird,  checks  at  nothing,  and  will  take 
you  safe  over  the  stifFest  bullfinch.  I  know  you  may  trust  him,  for  he 
nas  carried  Blanche/' 

Cecil  threw  back  her  head.  *'  Oh,  I  would  ride  anything,  Qui  Vive 
himself,  if  he  would  bear  a  habit.  I  am  not  like  Miss  Caldecott,  who, 
catching  sight  of  his  dear  brown  legs,  vanished  as  rapidly  as  if  she  had 
seen  Muriel's  ghost  on  Christmas-eve.'* 

The  Colonel  smiled.  "  You  are  very  unmerciful  to  poor  Miss  Calde- 
cott.    What  has  she  done  to  offend  you  ?" 

'^  Offend  me !  Nothing  in  the  world.  Though  I  heard  her  lament 
with  Miss  Screechington  in  the  music-room,  that  I  was  *  so  fast,'  and 
'  such  slang  style ;'  I  consider  that  rather  a  compliment,  for  I  never 
knew  any  lady  pull  to  pieces  my  bopnet,  or  my  bouquet,  or  my  hat,  un- 
less it  was  a  prettier  one  than  their  own.  Thiat  sounds  a  vam  speech, 
but  I  don't  mean  it  so." 

The  Colonel  looked  down  into  her  velvet  eyes ;  she  was  most  dangerous 
to  him  in  this  mood.  '*  No,"  he  said,  briefly, ''  no  one  would  accuse  you 
of  vanity,  though  they  might,  pardon  me,  of  love  of  admiration.*' 

Cecil  laughed  memly.  "  Yes,  perhaps  so ;  it  is  pleasant,  you  know. 
Yet  sometimes  I  am  tired  of  it  all,  and  I  want ** 

'*A  more  difficult  conquest?  To  find  a  diamond,  merely,  like 
Cleopatra,  to  show  your  estimate  of  its  value  by  throwing  it  away." 

A  flush  of  vexation  came  into  her  cheeks.  "  Do  you  think  me  utterly 
heartless  ?"  she  said,  impetuously.  ''  No.  I  mean  that  I  often  tire  of 
the  fulsome  compliments,  the  flattery,  the  attention,  the  whirl  of  society ! 
I  do  like  admiration.  I  tell  you  candidly  what  every  other  woman 
acknowledges  to  herself  but  denies  to  the  world ;  but  often  it  is  nothing 
to  me — mere  Dead  Sea  fruit.  I  care  nothing  for  the  voices  that  whisper 
it;  the  eyes  that  express  it  wake  no  response  in  mine,  and  I  would  give 
it  all  for  one  word  of  true  interest,  one  glance  of  real        " 

Vivian  looked  down  on  her  steadily  with  his  searching  eagle  eyes,  out 
of  which,  when  he  chose,  nothing  could  be  read.  '^  If  I  dare  believe 
you "  he  sud,  half  aloud. 

Gentle  as  his  tone  was,  the  mere  doubt  stung  Cecil  to  the  quick. 
Something  of  the  wild,  desperate  feeling  of  the  day  previous  rose  in  her 
heart.  The  same  feeling  that  makes  men  brave  heaven  and  hell  to 
win  their  desires  worked  up  in  her.  If  she  had  been  one  of  us,  just  at 
that  moment,  she  would  have  flinched  at  nothing ;  being  a  young  lady, 
her  hands  were  tied.  She  could  only  go  to  Cos's  stalls  with  him  (Cos 
knows  as  much  about  horseflesh  as  1  do  about  the  profound  female 
mystery  they  call  *'  shopping"),  and  flirt  with  him  to  desperation,  while 
Horace  got  the  steam  up  faster  than  he,  with  bis  veiy  languid  motor 
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powers,  often  did,  bemg  aceustomed  to  be  spared  the  trouble  and  hare 
all  the  lore  made  to  him — an  indolence  in  which  The  St.  Aubyn,  who 
knows  how  to  keep  a  man  well  up  to  hand,  never  indulged  him. 

'*  Do  have  aomo  pity  on  me,**  I  heard  Cos  murmuring,  as  she  stroked 
a  great  brute  of  his,  with  a  head  like  a  fiddle-case,  and  no  action  at  all. 
*'  I  assure  yon,  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  you  make  me  wretched.  Fd  die  for 
you  to-morrow  if  I  only  saw  how,  and  yet  you  take  no  more  notice  of 
me  sometimes  than  if  1  were  that  colt." 

Cecil  glanced  at  him  widi  a  smile  that  would  have  driven  Cos  dis- 
tracted if  he'd  been  in  for  it  as  deep  as  he  pretended. 

**  I  don't  see  that  you  are  much  out  of  condition,  Sir  Horace,  but  if 
you  have  any  particular  fancy  to  suicide,  the  horse-pond  will  accommodate 
you  at  a  moment's  notice;  only  don't  do  it  till  after  our  play,  because  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  that  suit  of  Idllan  armour.  Phiy  don't  look  so 
plaintive.  If  it  will  make  you  any  happier,  I  am  g^ing  for  a  walk,  and 
you  may  come  too.  Blanche,  dear,  which  way  is  it  to  the  planta* 
tions?" 

Now  poor  Horace  hated  a  walk  on  a  frosty  morning  as  cordially  as 
anything,  being  altogether  averse  to  any  natural  exerdse  ;  but  he  was 
sworn  to  The  St.  Aubyn,  and  Blanche  and  I,  dropping  behind  them,  he 
had  a  good  hour  of  her  fieiscinations  to  himself.  I  do  not  know  whether 
ho  improved  the  occasion,  but  Cecil  at  luncheon  looked  tired  and  teased. 
I  should  think,  after  Syd's  graphic  epigrammatic  talk,  the  baronet's 
lisped  nonsense  must  have  been  rather  trying,  especially  as  Cecil  has  a 
strong  leaning  to  intellect. 

Vivian  didn't  appear  at  luncheon ;  he  was  gone  rabbit-shooting  with 
ihe  other  fellows,  and  I  should  have  been  with  them  if  I  had  not  thought 
kunging  in  the  drawing-room,  reading  "  Clytemnestra**  to  Blanche,  with 
many  pauses,  the  greater  fun  of  the  two.  1  am  keen  about  sport,  too ; 
but  ever  since,  at  the  age  of  ten,  I  conceived  a  romantic  passion  (br  my 
mother^s  lady's-maid — a  tali  and  stately  young  lady,  vnio  eventually 
married  a  retail  tea-dealer — ^I  have  thought  the  beaux  yeux  the  best  of 
all  games. 

**  Mrs.  Vivian,  Blanche  and  Helena  and  I  want  to  be  yery  useful,  if 
you  will  let  us,"  said  Cecil,  one  morning.  She  was  always  soft  and 
playful  with  that  gentlest  of  all  women,  Syd's  mother.  <^  What  do  tou 
smile  in  that  incredulous  way  for  ?  We  can  be  extraordinarily  indus- 
trious ;  the  steam  sewing-machine  is  nothing  to  us  when  we  choose ! 
What  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  do  ?  We  are  going  to  decorate  the 
church  for  Christmas.  To  leave  it  to  that  poor  little  old  clerk,  who  would 
only  stick  two  holly  twigs  in  the  pulpit  candlesticks,  and  fkney  he  had 
done  a  work  of  high  art,  would  be  madness.  And,  berides,  it  will  be 
such  fun.** 

**  If  you  think  it  so,  pray  do  it,  dear,**  laughed  Mrs.  Vivian.  ■•  I 
cant  say  I  should,  but  your  tastes  and  mine  are  probably  rather  dif- 
ferent.    The  servants  will  do  as  you  direct  them." 

**  Oh  no,"  said  Cecil ;  <«  we  mean  to  do  it  all  ourselves.  The  gentle- 
men may  help  us  if  they  like — those,  at  least,  who  prefer  our  society  to 
that  of  smaller  animals,  with  lop-ears  and  little  busny  tails,  who  have  a 
fiascination  superior  sometimes  to  any  of  our  attractions."  She  flashed  a 
glance  at  the  Colonel,  who  was  watching  her  over  the  top  of  Punchj  as^ 
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when  I  was  a  boy,  I  hare  watched  the  smi,  though  it  pained  my  eyes 
to  do  it  "  Yon're  the  grand  seignear  of  Deerhurst/'  said  Cecil,  taming 
to  him ;  ''  will  you  be  good,  and  order  cart-loads  of  holly  and  evergreen! 
(and  plenty  of  the  Portugal  laurel,  please,  because  it's  so  pretty)  down  to 
the  church;  and  will  yon  come  and  do  all  the  hard  work  for  me?  The 
rabbits  wotdd  so  enjoy  a  little  peace  to-day,  poor  things  T' 

He  smiled  in  spite  of  himself,  and  did  her  bidding,  with  a  flush  of  plea- 
sure on  his  face.  I  belieye  at  that  moment,  to  please  her,  he  would  have 
cat  down  the  best  timber  on  the  estates— eyen  the  old  oaks,  in  whose 
shadow  in  the  midsummer  of  centuries  before  Guy  Vivian  and  Muriel  had 
plighted  their  troth. 

The  way  to  the  church  was  through  a  winding  walk,  between  higli 
walls  of  yew,  and  the  sanctuary  itself  was  a  fine  old  Norman  place,  whose 
tout  ensemble  I  admired,  though  I  could  not  pick  it  to  pieces  archi- 
tecturally. 

To  the  church  we  all  went,  of  course,  with  more  readiness  than  we  pro- 
bably ever  did  in  our  lives,  regardless  of  the  rose  chains  with  which  we 
were  very  likely  to  become  entangled,  while  white  hands  weaved  the  holly 
wreaths. 

Vivian  had  ordered  evergreens  enough  to  decorate  fifty  churches,  and 
had  sent  over  to  the  neighbouring  town  for  no  end  of  ribbon  emblazon- 
ments and  illuminated  scrolls,  on  which  Cecil  looked  with  delight.  She 
seemed  to  know  by  instinct  it  was  done  for  her,  and  not  for  his  sisters. 

"  How  kind  that  is  of  you,"  she  said,  softly.  *'  That  is  like  what  you 
were  in  Toronto.     Why  are  you  not  always  the  same  7* 

For  a  moment  she  saw  passion  enough  in  his  eye  to  satisfy  her,  but 
he  soon  mastered  it,  and  answered  her  courteously : 

"  I  am  very  glad  they  please  you.  Shall  we  go  to  work  at  once,  for 
fear  it  grow  dusk  before  we  get  through  with  itP* 

'<  Can  I  do  anything  to  help  you  ?"  murmured  Cos  in  her  ear. 

She  did  not  want  him,  and  laughed  mischievously.  **  You  can  cut  some 
holly  if  you  like.     Begin  on  those  large  boughs." 

"Better  not,  Cos,"  said  the  Colonel.  *'  You  vnll  certunly  soil  your 
hands,  and  you  midbt  chance  to  scratch  them." 

"  And  if  you  did  you  would  never  forgive  me,  so  I  will  let  you  off 
duty.  You  may  go  back  to  the  dormeuse  and  the  *  Lys  de  la  V  all^ 
if  you  wish,*'  laughed  Cecil. 

Horace  looked  sulky,  and  curled  his  blond  whiskers  in  dudgeon,  while 
Cecil,  with  half  a  dozen  satellites  about  her,  proceeded  to  work  with 
vigorous  energy,  keeping  Syd,  however,  as  her  head  workman  ;  and  the 
Colonel  twisted  pillars,  nailed  up  crosses,  hung  wreaths,  and  put  up  illu- 
mioated  texts,  as  if  he  had  been  a  carpenter  all  his  life,  and  his -future 
subsistence  entirely  depended  on  his  adorning  Deerhurst  church  in  good 
taste.  It  was  amusing  to  me  to  see  him,  whom  the  highest  London 
society,  the  gayest  Paris  life,  bored — who  pronounced  the  most  dashing 
opera  supper  and  the  most  vigorous  debate  alike  slow — taking  the  deepest 
interest  in  decorating  a  little  village  church  !  I  question  if  Eros  did  not 
lurk  under  the  shiny  leaves  and  the  scarlet  berries  of  those  holly  boughs 
quite  as  dangerously  as  ever  he  did  under  the  rose  petals  consecrated  to 
him. 

I  had  my  own  affairs  to  attend  to,  sitting  on  the  pulpit  stairs  at 
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Blanche's  feet,  twisting  the  refractory  evergreens  at  her  direction;  but  I 
kept  an  occasional  look-out  at  the  Colonel  and  his  dangerous  Canadian  for 
all  that  They  found  time  (as  we  did)  for  plenty  of  conversation  over  the 
Christmas  decorations,  and  Cecil  talked  softly  and  earnestly  for  once 
without  any  '<  mischief.*'  She  talked  of  her  fatner's  embarrassments,  her 
mother's  trials,  of  Mrs.  Coverdale,  with  honest  detestation  of  that  widow's 
arts  and  artifices,  and  of  her  own  tastes,  and  ideas,  and  feelings,  showing 
the  Colonel  (what  she  did  not  show  generally  to  her  numerous  worshippers) 
her  heart  as  well  as  her  mind.  As  she  knelt  on  the  altar  steps,  twisting 
green  leaves  round  the  communion  rails,  Syd  standing  beside  her,  lus  pale 
bronze  cheek  flushed,  and  his  eyes  never  left  their  study  of  her  face  as  she 
bent  over  her  work,  looking  up  every  minute  to  ask  him  for  another 
branch,  or  another  strip  of  blue  ribbon. 

When  it  had  grown  dusk,  and  the  church  was  finished,  looking  certainly 
very  pretty,  with  the  dark  leaves  against  its  white  pillars,  and  the  scarlet 
berries  kissing  its  stained  windows,  Cecil  went  noiselessly  up  into  the 
organ-loft,  and  played  the  Christmas  anthem.  Vivian  followed  her,  and, 
leaning  against  the  organ,  watched  her,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 
She  went  on  playing — first  a  Miserere,  then  Mozart's  Symphony  in  £,  and 
then  improvisations  of  her  own — the  sort  of  music  that,  when  one  stands 
calmly  to  listen  to  it,  makes  one  feel  it  whether  one  likes  or  not  As  she 
played,  tears  rose  to  her  lashes,  and  she  looked  up  at  Vivian's  face,  bend- 
ing over  her  in  the  gloaming.  Love  was  in  her  eyes,  and  Syd  knew  it, 
but  feared  to  trust  to  it  His  pulses  beat  fast,  he  leaned  towards  her,  till 
his  moustaches  touched  her  soft  perfumy  hair.  Words  hung  on  his  lips. 
But  the  door  of  the  organ-loft  opened. 

<'  Ton  my  life,  Mbs  St.  Aubyn,  that's  divme,  delicious !"  cried  Cos. 
''  We  always  thought  you  toere  divine,  but  we  never  knew  till  now  that 
you  brought  the  angels'  harmony  with  you  to  earth.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
play  that  last  thing  again  !" 

**  I  never  play  what  I  compose  twice,"  said  Cecil,  hurriedly,  stooping 
down  for  her  hat 

Vivian  cursed  him  inwardly  for  his  untimely  interruption,  but  cooler 
thought  made  him  doubt  if  he  were  not  well  saved  some  words,  dictates 
of  hasty  passion,  that  he  might  have  lived  to  repent  For  Guy  Vivian's 
fate  warned  him,  and  he  mistrusted  the  love  of  a  flirt,  if  flirt,  as  he  feared 
—from  her  sudden  caprices  to  him,  her  alternate  impatience  with,  and 
encouragement  of,  his  cousin — Cecil  St.  Aubyn  would  prove.  He  gave 
her  his  arm  down  the  yew-tree  walk.  Neither  of  them  spoke  all  the  way, 
but  he  sent  a  servant  on  for  another  shawl,  and  wrapped  it  round  her  very 
tenderly  when  it  came ;  and  when  he  stood  in  the  lighted  hall,  I  saw  by 
the  stern,  worn  look  of  his  face — the  look  I  have  seen  him  wear  after  a 
hard  fight — that  the  fiery  passions  in  him  had  been  having  a  fierce 
battle. 

That  evening  The  St.  Aubyn  was  off  her  fun,  said  she  was  tired,  and, 
disregarding  the  misery  she  caused  to  Cos  and  four  other  men,  wh(H 
figuratively  jmeaking,  not  literally,  for  they  went  into  the  "  diy"  and 
comestibles  fast  enough,  had  lived  on  her  smiles  for  the  last  month, 
excused  herself  to  Mrs.  Vivian,  and  departed  to  her  dormitory.  Syd  gave 
her  her  candle,  and  held  her  little  hand  two  seconds  in  his  as  he  bid  her 
softly  good  night  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 
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I  did  not  get  much  out  of  him  in  the  halcony  that  night,  and  long  after 
I  had  turned  in,  I  scented  his  Cavendish  as  he  smoked,  Heaven  knows 
how  many  pipes,  in  the  chilly  December  air.  The  next  day,  the  23rd, 
was  the  night  of  our  theatricals,  which  went  off  as  dashingly  as  if  Mr. 
Kean,  with  his  eternal  '^  R-r-r-richard,"  had  been  there  to  superintend 
them. 

All  the  county  came :  dowagers  and  beauties,  with  the  odour  of  Bel- 
gravia  still  strong  about  them ;  people  not  quite  so  high,  who  were  not 
the  rose,  but  living  near  it,  toadied  that  flower  with  much  amusing  and 
undue  worship ;  a  detachment  of  Dragoons  from  the  next  town,  whom 
the  girls  wanted  to  draw,  and  the  mammas  to  warn  off— Dragoons  being 
ordinarily  better  waltzers  than  speculations;  all  the  magnates,  custos 
Totulorum,  sheriff,  members,  and  magistrates — ^the  two  latter  portions  of 
the  constitution  being  chiefly  remarkable  for  keenness  about  hunting 
and  turnips,  and  an  unchristian  and  deadly  enmity  against  all  poachers 
and  vagrants;  rectors,  who  tossed  down  the  still  Ai  with  Falstaff's 
keen  relish ;  other  rectors,  who  came  against  their  principles,  but 
preferred  fashion  to  salvation,  having  daughters  to  many  and  sons  to 
start ;  hunting  men  ;  girls  who  could  waltz  in  a  nutshell ;  dandies  of  St. 
James's,  and  veterans  of  Fall-Mall,  down  for  the  Christmas ;  belles  re« 
newing  their  London  acquaintance,  and  recalling  that  *'  pleasant  day  at 
Richmond.**  But,  by  Jove  I  if  I  describe  all  the  different  species  pre- 
sented to  view  in  that  ball-room,  I  might  use  as  many  words  as  an  old 
whip  giving  you  the  genealogy  of  a  killing  pack  in  a  flying  county. 

Suffice  it,  there  they  all  were  to  criticise  us,  and  pretty  sharply  I  dare 
say  they  did  it>,  when  they  were  out  of  our  hearing,  in  their  respective 
clarences,  broughams,  dog-carts,  drags,  tilburies,  and  hansoms.  Before 
our  faces,  of  course,  they  only  clapped  their  snowy  kid  gloves,  and  mur- 
mured ^'  Bravissimo !"  with  an  occasional  '^  Go  it,  Jack !"  and  ''  Get  up 
the  steam,  old  fellow  !"  from  young  bloods  in  the  background ;  and  a 
shower  of  bouquets  at  Cecil  and  Blanche  from  their  especial  worshippers. 

Blanche  made  the  dearest  little  Catherine  that  ever  dressed  herself  up 
in  blue  and  silver,  and  when  she  drew  her  toy-rapier  in  the  green-room, 
asked  me  if  I  could  not  get  her  a  cornetcy  in  ours.  As  for  Cecil,  she 
played  d  ravir  as  Cos,  in  his  Milan  armour,  whispered  with  some  diffi- 
culty, as  the  steel  gorget  pressed  his  throat  uncomfortably.  Vestris 
herself  never  made  a  more  brilliant  or  impassioned  Countess*  She  and 
Syd  really  acquitted  themselves  in  a  style  to  qualify  them  for  London 
boards,  and  as  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet — 

Huon — ^my  husband — lord — canst  thou  forgive 

The  scornful  maid  P  for  the  devoted  wife 

Had  cleaved  to  thee,  though  ne'er  she  owned  thee  lord, 

I  thought  The  St.  Aubyn  must  be  as  great  an  actress  as  Rachel,  if  some 
of  that  fervour  and  passion  was  not  real. 

Cecil  played  in  the  afterpiece,  ^'  The  Wonderful  Woman  ;"  the  Colonel 
didn't ;  and  Cos  being  De  Frontignac^  Syd  leaned  against  one  of  the 
scenes,  and  looked  on  the  whole  thing  with  calm  indifference  externally, 
but  much  disquietude  and  annoyance  within  him.  He  was  not  jealous 
of  the  piippy ;  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  putting  himself  on  a 
par  with  Blanche's  little  white  terrier,  but  he'd  come  to  set  a  price  on 
Cecil's  winning  smiles,  and  to  see  them  given  pretty  equally  to  him,  and 
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to  a  young  fool,  her  inferior  in  everything  save  poation,  whom  he  knevr 
in  her  inmost  soul  she  must  ridicule  and  despise,  galled  his  pride,  and 
steeled  his  heart  against  her.  His  experience  in  women  made  nim  know 
that  it  was  highly  probable  that  Cecil  was  playing  both  at  once,  and  thaii 
though,  as  he  guessed,  she  loved  him,  sne  would,  if  Cos  offered  fin^ 
accept  the  title,  and  wealth,  and  position  his  cousin,  equally  with  himself 
could  give  her ;  and  such  love  as  that  was  far  from  the  Colonel's  ideal. 

''  By  George !  Vivian,  that  Canadian  of  yours  is  a  perfect  angel,*'  said 
a  man  in  the  Dragoons,  who  had  played  lllrie.  "  She's  such  a  deuced 
lot  of  pluck,  such  eyes,  such  hair,  such  a  voice !  Ton  my  life,  I  quite 
envy  you.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  act  out  the  play  in  reality,  don't 
you?" 

Vivian,  lying  back  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  gpreen-room,  crushed  up  one 
of  the  satin  playbills  in  his  hand,  and  answered  nmpiy,  *'  You  do  me 
too  much  honour,  Calvert.  Miss  St.  Aubyn  and  I  have  no  thought  of 
each  other." 

If  any  man  had  given  Vivian  the  lie^  he  would  have  had  him  out  and 
shot  him  instanter ;  nevertheless,  he  told  this  one  with  the  most  unhesi- 
tating defiance  of  truth.  He  did  not  see  Cecil,  who  had  just  come  off 
the  stage,  standincp  behind  him.  But  she  heard  his  words,  went  as 
white  as  Muriel's  phantom,  and  brushed  past  us  into  her  dressing-room, 
whence  she  emerged,  when  her  name  was  called,  her  cheeks  bright  with 
their  first  rouee,  and  her  eyes  unnaturally  brilliant.  JSmo  she  flirted 
with  Horace  that  night,  when  the  theatricals  were  over !  Young  ladies 
who  wanted  to  hook  the  pet  baronet,  whispered  over  their  bouquets, 
'^  How  bold !"  and  dowagers,  seeing  one  of  their  best  matrimonial  speeu-* 
lations  endangered  by  the  brilliant  Canadian,  murmured  behind  their 
fans  to  each  other  their  wonder  that  Mrs.  Vivian  should  allow  any 
one  so  hsi  and  so  unblushing  a  coquette  to  assodate  with  her  young 
daughters. 

Vivian  watched  her  with  intense  earnestness.  He  had  given  her  a 
bouquet  that  day,  and  she  had  thanked  him  for  it  with  her  soft,  fond 
eyes,  and  told  him  she  should  use  it.  Now,  as  she  came  into  the 
ball-room,  he  looked  at  the  one  in  her  hand ;  it  was  not  his,  but  his 
cousin's. 

He  set  his  teeth  hard,  and  swore  a  bitter  oath  to  himself.  Aa  jSifon, 
he  was  obliged  to  dance  the  first  dance  with  the  Countess,  but  he  spoke 
little  to  her,  and,  indeed,  Cecil  did  not  give  him  much  opportunity,  for 
she  talked  fast,  and  at  random,  on  all  sorts  of  indifferent  subjects^  with 
more  than  even  her  usual  vivacity,  and  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  sofl 
and  winning  way  she  had  used  of  late  when  with  him.  He  danced  no 
more  with  her,  but,  during  the  wakaes  with  which  he  was  obliged  to 
&vour  certain  county  beauties,  and  all  the  time  he  was  doing  the  honours 
of  Deerhurst,  with  his  calm,  stately.  Bayard-like  courtesy,  his  eyes  would 
fasten  on  The  St.  Aubyn,  driving  the  Dragoons  to  desperation,  waltzing 
while  Horace  whispered  tender  speeches  in  her  ear,  or  sitting  jesting 
and  laughing,  half  the  men  in  the  room  gathered  round  her — with 
a  look  of  passion  and  hopelessness,  tenderness  and  determinatioa,  strangely 
combined. 
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IV. 

THE  OOLOREL  KZLIA  HIS  VOXy  BTTT  LOflBB  HIS  HEAD  AFTXB  OTHBB  OAJO. 

The  next  day  was  Christmas-eye ;  and  on  the  24th  of  December  the 
hounds^  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  taken  out  by  a  Yiyian.  For 
the  last  few  days  the  frost  had  been  gpradually  breaking  up,  thank 
Heaven,  and  we  looked  forward  to  a  good  daVs  sporfc.  The  meet  was 
at  Deerhursty  and  it  proved  a  strong  muster,  for  me  Harkaway,  though 
not  exactly  up  to  the  Northamptonshire  or  Leicestershire  mark,  are  a 
clever,  steady  pack.  Cecil  and  Blanche  were  the  only  two  women  with 
us,  for  the  country  is  cramped  and  covered  with  blind  fences,  and  the 
fair  sex  seldom  hunt  with  the  Harkaway.  But  The  St.  Aubyn  is  a  first- 
rate  seat,  and  Blanche  has,  she  tells  me,  ridden  anything  mm  the  day 
she  first  stuck  on  to  her  Shetland,  when  she  was  three  years  old.  They 
were  both  down  in  time.  Indeed,  I  question  if  they  went  to  bed  at  all^ 
or  did  any  more  than  change  their  ball  dresses  for  their  habits.  As  I  lifted 
Blanche  on  to  her  pet  cnesnut,  I  heard  Syd  telling  Cecil  that  Billiard- 
ball  was  saddled. 

''  Thank  you/'  said  The  St  Aubyn,  hurriedly.  ''  I  need  not  trouble 
you.     Sir  Eloraoe  has  promised  to  mount  me." 

Vivian  bent  his  head  with  a  strange  smile,  and  sprang  on  Qui  Vive, 
while  Cecil  mounted  a  showy  roan,  thorouffh-bred,  me  only  good  horse 
Cos  had  in  his  stud,  despite  the  thousands  ne  had  paid  into  trainers'  and 
breeders'  pockets. 

**  Stole  away — forward,  forward !"  screamed  Vivian's  fellow-member 
for  Cacklebury ;  and,  holding  Qui  Vive  hard  by  the  head,  away  went  Syd 
after  the  couple  or  two  of  hounds  that  were  leading  the  way  over  some 
pasture  land,  with  an  ox-rail  at  the  bottom  of  it,  all  the  field  af^r  him. 
Cecil's  roan  flew  over  the  grass  land,  and  rose  at  the  ox-rail  as  steadily 
as  Qui  Vive.  Blanche's  cnesnut  let  himself  be  kicked  along  at  no  end 
of  a  pace,  his  mistress  sitting  down  in  her  stirrups  as  well  as  the  gallant 
M.F.H.,  her  father.  I  never  do  think  of  anything  but  the  hounds  flying 
along  in  front  of  me,  but  I  could  not  help  turning  my  head  over  my 
shoulder  to  see  if  she  was  all  right ;  and  I  never  admired  her  so  much  as 
when  she  passed  me  with  a  merry  laugh :  '^  Five  to  one  I  beat  you, 
monsieur!"  Away  we  went  over  the  dark  ploughed  lands,  and  the 
naked  thorn  hedges,  the  wide  straggling  briar  fences,  and  the  fields 
covered  with  stones  and  belted  with  black-looking  plantations.  Down 
went  Cos  with  his  horse  wallowing  helplessly  in  a  ditch,  after  consi- 
derately throwing  him  unhurt  on  die  bank.  Syd  set  his  teeth  as  be 
lifted  Qui  Vive  over  the  prostrate  baronet,  to  the  imminent  danger,  of 
that  dandy  fieId-n>ortsman's  life.  ''Take  hold  of  his  head,  HkCss  St 
Aubyn,"  shouted  the  M.F.H.;  but  before  the  words  had  passed  his  lips^ 
Cecil  had  landed  gallantly  a  little  further  down.  Another  ten  minutes 
with  the  hounds  streanung  over  the  countiy — a  ten  minutes  of  wild 
delight,  worth  all  the  monotonous  hours  of  every-day  life — and  Qui 
Vive  was  alone  with  the  hounds.  We  could  see  him  speeding  along  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  a  head  of  u%  and  Cecil's  roan  was  but  half  a^  field 
behind  him.     She  was  "  riding  jealous^'  d  one  of  the  best  riders  in  the 
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Queen's ;  the  M.F.H.  just  in  front  of  her,  turned  his  head  once,  in  ad- 
miration of  her  pluck,  to  see  her  lift  her  horse  at  a  staken-hound  fence ; 
hut  the  Colonel  never  looked  round.  Away  they  went — ^they  disappeared 
over  the  hrow  of  a  hill.  Blanche  shook  her  reins  and  struck  her  ches- 
niit,  and  I  sawed  my  hunter's  mouth  mercilessly  with  the  snaffle.  No  use 
— ^we  were  too  late  hy  three  minutes.  Confound  it !  they  had  jost  killed 
their  fox  after  twenty  minutes'  burst  over  a  stiff  country,  one  of  the 
fastest  things  I  ever  saw. 

Cecil  was  pale  with  over-excitement,  and  upon  my  word  she  looked 
more  ready  to  cry  than  anything  when  the  M.F.H.  complimented  her 
with  his  genial  smile  and  his  cordial  '^  Well  done,  my  dear.  I  never 
saw  anybody  ride  better.  I  used  to  think  my  little  Blanche  the  best 
seat  in  the  country,  but  she  must  give  place  to  you — eh,  Syd  ?" 

"  Miss  St.  Aubyn  does  everything  well  that  she  attempts,"  answered 
the  Colonel,  in  his  calm,  courteous  tone,  looking,  nevertheless,  as  stem 
as  he  had  just  slain  his  deadliest  enemy,  instead  of  having  seen  a  fox 
killed. 

Cecil  flushed  scarlet,  and  Cos  coming  up  at  that  moment,  a  sadly 
bespattered  object  for  such  an  Adonis  to  present,  his  coat  possessing 
more  the  appearance  of  a  bricklayer's  than  any  one  else's,  after  its  bath 
of  white  mud,  she  turned  to  him,  and  began  to  laugh  and  talk  with 
rather  wild  gaiety.  It  so  chanced  that  the  fox  was  killed  on  Horace's 
land,  and  we,  being  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  off  his  house,  The 
gallant  Cos  immediately  seized  upon  the  idea  of  having  the  object  of  his 
idolatry  up  there  to  luncheon ;  and  his  uncle,  and  Cecil,  and  Blanche 
acquiescing  in  the  arrangement,  to  his  house  we  went,  with  such  of  the 
field  as  had  ridden  up  after  the  finish.  Cos  trotted  forward  with  The 
St.  Aubyn  to  show  us  the  way  by  a  short  cut  through  the  park,  and  the 
echoes  of  Cecil's  laughter  rang  to  Vivian  in  the  rear  discussing  the  run 
with  his  father. 

A  very  slap-up  place  was  Cos's  baronial  hall,  for  the  Cossettings  had 
combined  blood  and  money  for  many  generations  ;  its  style  and  appoint- 
ments were  calculated  to  back  him  powerfully  in  the  matrimonial  market, 
and  that  Cecil  mie^ht  have  it  all  was  fully  apparent,  as  he  devoted  himself 
to  her  at  the  luncheon,  which  made  its  appearance  at  a  minute's  notice, 
as  if  Aladdin  had  called  it  up.  Cecil  seemed  disposed  to  have  it  too. 
A  deep  flush  had  come  up  in  her  cheeks  ;  she  smiled  her  brightest  smiles 
on  Cos ;  she  drank  his  Moet's,  bending  her  graceful  head  with  a  laughing 
pledge  to  her  host;  she  talked  so  fast,  so  gaily,  such  repartee,  such 
sarcasms,  such  jeux  de  mots,  that  it  was  well  no  women  were  at  table  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  her  afterwards.  A  deadly  paleness  came  over 
Vivian's  face  as  he  listened  to  her — ^but  he  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
board  where  Cecil  could  not  see  him.  His  father,  the  gayest  and  best- 
tempered  of  mortals,  laughed  and  applauded  her;  the  otner  men  were 
charmed  with  a  style  and  a  wit  so  new  to  them;  and  Cos,  of  course,  was 
in  the  seventh  heaven. 

The  horses  were  dead  beat,  and  Cos's  drag,  vrith  its  four  bays  very 
fresh,  for  they  were  so  little  worked,  was  ordered  to  take  us  rack  to 
Deerhurst. 

«  Who'll  drive,"  said  Horace.     «  WiU  you,  Syd  ?" 

"  No,"  said  his  cousin,  more  laconically  than  politely. 
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*^  Let  mef**  cried  CeciL     <'  I  can  drive  four  in  hand.     Nothing  I  like 

''  Give  me  the  nhhone/'  interposed  the  Colonel,  changing  his  mkid, . 
"if  JOB  can't  driv«  them  jourseli^  Cos,  as  you  ought  to  da" 

^  No,  na"  murmured  Cos.     "  Mith  St.  Aubyn  shall  do  ereiy  thojo^ 
she  wishes  in  my  house." 

*'Let  her  4riye  them,"  laughed  Vivian,  senior.  "  Blanche  has  tooled 
my  drag  ofiea  «ooagh  before  now." 

Before  he  had  finished,  Cecil  had  sprung  up  on  to  tiie  box  as  lighdy  as 
a  bird;  her  cheeks  were  flushed  deeper  still,  and  her  gazelle  ejes  flaaked 
darker  than  ever.  Cos  mounted  b^de  her.  Blanche  and  I  in  the  back 
seat.  The  M.F.H.,  Syd,  and  die  two  other  men  behind.  TTie  bays 
shook  their  harness  and  started  off  at  a  rattling  pace,  Cecil  tooling  them 
down  the  avenue  with  her  little  gauntleted  hands  as  well  as  if  me  had 
been  Four-in-hand  Forester  of  the  Queen's  Bays,  or  any  other  crack 
whip.  How  she  flirted,  and  jested,  and  laughed,  and  shook  the  ribbons 
till  the  hays  tore  along  the  stony  road  in  the  dusky  winter^s  afternoon 
—even  Blanche,  though  a  game  Httle  lady  herself,  looked  anxiousL 

Cecil  adsed  Horace  for  a  cigar,  and  struck  a  fusee,  and  puffed  away 
into  the  frosty  Air  like  the  wildest  young  Cantab  at  Trinity.  It  didn't 
make  her  sick,  for  she  and  Blanche  had  had  two  Queens  out  of  Yinan's 
case,  and  smoked  them  to  the  last  ash  for  fan  only  the  day  before ;  and 
she  drove  us  at  a  mad  gallop  into  Deerhurst  Park,  past  the  dark  tiees 
and  the  gleaming  water  and  the  trooping  deer,  and  pulled  up  before  the 
hall  door  just  as  the  moon  came  out  on  Christmas-eve. 

We  were  aU  rather  fast  at  Deerhurst,  ao  Blanche  got  no  scoUing 
finm  her  mamma  (who,  like  a  sensible  woman,  never  put  into  their 
beads  that  tilings  done  in  the  glad  innocency  of  the  heart  were 
"  wrong") ;  and  Cetal^  as  soon  as  she  had  sprung  down,  snatched  her 
hand  from  Coa^  and  went  up  to  her  own  room. 

The  Colonel's  lips  were  pressed  dose  together,  and  his  forehead  had 
the  dark  frowa  that  Guy  wears  in  his  portrait. 

It  had  been  done  with  another,  so  it  was  all  wrong;  but  oh!  Syd,  my 
fiaend,  if  the  ^'dxy"  that  was  drunk,  and  die  drag  that  was  tooled,  and 
the  weed  that  was  smoked,  had  been  yours,  wouldn't  it  have  been  the 
moat  charming  caprice  of  the  most  charming  woman! 

That  night,  at  ^nner,  a  letter  by  the  afternoon's  post  came  to  the 
CdoneL  It  was  ^  On  her  Miy  esty's  Service,"  snd  his  mother  asked  him 
aiudously  what  it  was. 

^*  Only  to  tell  me  to  join  soon,"  said  he,  carelessly,  giTing  me  a  sign, 
to  keep  the  contents  of  a  similar  letter  I  had  just  received  to  myseu; 
which  I  should  have  done  anyhow,  as  I  had  reason  to  hope  that  (&  dis- 
closure of  them  would  have  quenched  ihe  light  in  some  fariight  eyes 
beside  me. 

**  Ordered  iM  at  last,  thank  God  r  said  Syd,  handing  his  &ther  the 
letter  as  soon  as  the  ladies  w«re  ffone.  ^'  There's  a  train  starts  at  12.40| 
isn't  there,  for  town?  Tou  and  I,  Ned,  had  better  go  to-night  You 
don't  look  so  diaxmr»J,  old  fellow,  as  you  did  when  you  went  out  to 
Scinde.  I  say,  don't  t  11  my  sisters ;  there  is  no  need  to  make  a  row  im 
the  house.  Governor,  youll  prepare  my  mother;  I  must  bid  her 
good- by." 

VOL.  XLVI.  2  u 
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I  did  not  Tiew  the  Crimea  with  the  unmingled,  devil -me-care  delight 
with  which  I  had  gone  out  under  "  fighting  Napier"  nine  years  berare, 
for  Blanche's  sanshinj  face  had  made  life  fairer  to  me;  and  to  obey  Syd, 
and  go  without  a  farewell  of  her,  was  really  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  friend- 
ship.  But  he  and  I  went  to  the  drawing-rooms,  chatted,  and  took  coflfee 
as  if  nothing  had  chanced*  till  he  could  no  longer  stand  seeing  Cecil, 
still  excited,  singing  chansons  to  Cos,  who  was  leaning  enraptured  oyer 
the  instrument,  and  he  went  off  to  his  own  room.  The  other  girls  and 
men  were  busy  playing  the  Race  game ;  Blanche  and  I  were  sitting  in  the 
back  drawing-room  beside  the  fire,  and  the  words  that  decided  my  destiny 
were  so  few,  that  I  cite  them  as  a  useful  lesson  to  those  novelists  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  making  their  heroes,  while  waiting  breathless  to  hear  thor 
fate,  recite  off  at  a  cool  canter  four  pages  of  the  neatest-turned  sentences 
without  a  single  break-down  or  a  single  pull-up,  to  see  how  the  lady 
takes  it. 

<'  Blanche,  I  must  bid  you  good-by  to-night."  Blanche  turned  to  me 
in  bewildered  anxiety.  ''  I  must  join  my  troop  :  perhaps  I  may  be  sent 
to  the  Crimea.     I  could  go  happily  if  I  thought  you  would  regret  me  7* 

Brutally  selfish  that  was  to  be  sure,  but  she  did  not  take  it  so.  She 
looked  as  if  she  was  going  to  faint,  and  for  fear  she  should,  trusting  to 
the  engrossing  nature  of  the  Hace  game  in  the  further  apartment,  I 
drew  nearer  to  her.  "  Will  you  promise  to  give  yourself  to  nobody  else 
while  I  am  away,  my  darling?"  Blanche's  eyes  did  promise  me  through 
their  tears,  and  this  brief  scene,  occupying  the  space  of  two  minutes, 
twisted  our  fiates  into  one  on  that  eventful  Christmas-eve. 

While  I  was  parting  with  my  poor  little  Blanche  in  the  library, 
Vivian  was  bidding  his  mother  farewell  in  her  dressing-room.  His 
mother  had  the  one  sofl  place  in  his  heart,  steeled  and  made  sceptical  to 
all  others  by  that  fatal  first  love  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  Cecil.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  her  son's  bitter  grief  was  shown  to  her  on  that  sad 
Christmas-eve;  at  all  events,  when  helefb  her  dressing-room,  he  had  die 
tired,  haggard  look  left  by  any  conflict  of  passion.  As  he  came  down 
the  stairs  to  come  to  the  dog-cart  that  was  to  take  us  to  the  station,  the 
door  of  Blanche's  boudoir  stood  open,  and  in  it  he  saw  Cecil.  The  fierce 
tide  of  his  love  surged  up,  subduing  all  his  pride,  and  he  paused  to  take 
his  last  sight  of  the  face  that  would  haunt  him  in  the  long  night  watches 
and  the  rapid  rush  of  many  a  charge.  She  looked  up,  and  saw  him : 
that  look  overpowered  all  his  calmness  and  resolve.  He  turned,  and  bent 
towards  her,  every  feature  quivering  with  the  passion  she  had  once  longed 
to  rouse.  His  hot  breath  scorched  her  cheek,  and  he  caught  her  fier^y 
against  his  heart  in  an  iron  embrace,  pressing  his  burning  lips  on  hers. 
*'  God  forgave  you !  I  have  loved  you  too  well.  Women  have  ever  been 
fatal  to  my  race !" 

He  almost  threw  her  from  him  in  the  violence  of  feelings  roused  after 
a  long  sleep.  In  another  moment  he  was  driving  the  dog-cart  at  a  mad 
gallop  past  the  old  church  in  which  we  had  spent  such  pleasant  hours. 
Its  clock  tolled  out  twelve  strokes  as  we  passed  it,  and  on  the  quiet  vil* 
lage,  and  the  weird-like  trees,  and  the  tall  turrets  of  Deerhursti  the 
Christmas  morning  dawned. 
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V. 

TSB  OBOflPSXOBT  OF  GBEBIKAB-Xn  AOXSD  OUT— •^WXIR  A  BXmBBVOB. 

Ta  the  Cximea  we  went,  and  in  the  Crimea  we  spent  the  year  1854» 
as  scores  of  men  spent  it  who  are  now  plajing  whist  in  the  U.S.,  or 
clanking  their  spurs  to  the  *'  EnpresSi"  or  sickening  among  the  Cape 
malaria,  or  toiling  tiirough  the  JBengal  jungles,  or  (too  many  for  the 
eanse  that  sent  them  there)  lying  dead  imder  the  so^  hy  the  Euxine 
Sea,  with  the  plough  of  the  Muscovite  turning  the  earth  over  their 
whitening  bones. 

To  the  Crimea  we  went,  to  be  Bono  Johnnied  by  those  exasperating 
Turks  in  the  bazaars  at  Constantinople,  and  fleeced,  and  delayed,  and 
worried  at  Gallipoli,  and  to  land  at  last  in  the  Crimea  thirstmg  for  a 
sight  of  the  enemy,  and  longing  to  have  a  set-to  with  worthier  foes  than 
cholera  and  insects^  sharpers.  Orientals,  and  commissaries.  No  wine 
ever  made  our  veins  glow  as  warmly  as  the  human  blood  that  purpled  the 
vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma.  Ah !  if  we  had  pushed  on  that  day  we 
might  have  done  better  things,  and  the  imperial  parvenu  would  not  have 
had  a  Due  de  ^'  Malakoff "  to  amuse  that  poor,  sick,  wayward  child,  his 
Paris  public.  However,  though  it  might  not  be  great  in  its  fruits,  for 
individual  pluck  the  Crimea  cannot  be  beat.  I  will  give  you  the  best 
hunter  out  of  my  stables,  sir,  if  you  can  prove  to  me  that  any  one  of 
those  much  vaunted  old  Greeks  ever  went  off  the  scene  grander  than 
Strangways  did,  or  if  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea  was  one  whit  more 
heroic  than  gallant  Tom  Trowbridge — God  bless  him ! — cresting  his  feet 
on  the  gun-carriage. 

The  White  Favours  flaunted  as  gaily  in  the  Crimea  as  they  had  done 
at  Edgehill,  and  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  left  Chatham  the  stem 
gloom  on  their  Colonel's  face  gave  place  to  pleasurable  excitement.  Cecil 
was  forgotten  in  that  wild  work.  There  is  no  room  for  depression,  or 
regrets,  or  thoughts  of  a  fair  face,  when  the  air  is  heavy  with  powder, 
and  the  sky  dark  with  smoke,  and  grim  visages  meet  us  at  every  turn. 
If  we  do  think  of  the  one  best  loved^  it  only  nerves  our  arm  and  fires  our 
blood. 

Vivian  woke  up  to  his  old  energy  at  the  notes  of  the  long-roll, 
and  led  the  White  Favours  down  on  to  the  Russian  bayonets  with  more 
reckless  delight  than  the  lightest-hearted  comet  galloping  after  him. 
But  when  there  was  no  such  incentive,  and  he  sat  smoking  and  look- 
ing on  the  gleaming  Golden  Horn,  or  in  his  tent  at  night,  before 
Sebastopol,  when  we  were  laughing  and  talking  over  mouldy  rations,  I 
saw  there  was  a  dark  spirit  upon  him  that  I  knew  not  how  to  exorcise. 

Cecil's  name  had  never  passed  his  lips  since  we  left  England ;  and 
when  the  men  who  knew]  her,  of  which  there  were  plenty  in  all  arms^ 
toasted  The  St.  Aubyn  amonff  the  other  beauties  left  behind,  Syd,  with 
all  his  self-control,  winced  at  ue  name  as  if  some  one  was  touching  a 
broken  limb. 

The  only  allusion  he  ever  made  to  himself  was  when  a  younff  cousin 
of  his,  a  boy  of  four-and-twenty,  was  brought  in,  shot  through  the  chest 
in'  the  Valley  of  Death. 

^' Poor  little  Johnnie  1"  said  Syd,  taking  his  pipe  firom  his  lips,  and 
bending  over  the  dead  body.  '<  Life  was  bright  enough  to  him.  The 
bullets  never  come  to  those  who'd  welcome  them." 
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That  was  the  24th  of  October.  •  The  next  mommgy  ours  and  YiTian'g 
White  Favoina  rodft  code  by  gidft  down  the  Tallejr  oil  to  the  guna  at  Bala* 
davay  among  the  Six  Hundred  that  went  into  the  jiaws  of  hell,  accord- 
ing to  Mr»  Tennyson,  who,  I  suppoBe,-  koowv  fdl  Aomt  tbon  zegnms  to 
make  the  statement  so  decidemy.  FBtfaaps  we  my  be  going  to  the 
deyil^  but  at  all  efentff  we  might  bb  welL  hare  the  benefit  of  the  doobt; 
and  if  the  moderns,  li&e  the  ancsents,  fliuught  pluck  tfte  best  iitfe  to 
Paradise,  I  protest  we  shouM  Intre  as  mnch  r%ht  to  sup  off  nectar  as 
any  Achilles  or  F^trodes. 

At  Balaclava  dear  old  Syd  got  knocked  over.  A  bd  hit  inm  in  the 
left  side,  and  tumbled  him  off  h»  borse  aimost  at  the  same  ^me  with 
poor  Louis  Nolan.  It  was  a  dangeroosr  wound,  and  he  was  shipped  off 
to  Scutari.  Luckily  he  was  too  harr  de  comhaito  bare  a  voice  in  die 
matter,  for  if  he  had  been  consulted,  he  wooU  bare  stopped  in  the  Crimea 
tin  he  dropped.  He  lay  there,  unable  to  move,  for  some  weeks ;  and 
after  Likerman,  that  worst  fo^  that  we  cannot  see  imd  cannot  stand  up 
against,  the  cholera,  chained  me  on  a  bed  in  the  tnA  wards  too. 

One  night,  when  I  was  abte  to  crawl  about,  and  I  was  going  bock  to 
before  Sebastopol,  Vivian  bednmed  me  to  binr.  '  He  was  very  bad  that 
night,  and  I  think  Ae  doctors  Aoi^bt  sadly  of  bun. 

''  I  say,  Thoroton,*  be  whispered,  with  an  effort,  ^  I  don^  haej  I  shall 
ever  see  England  again.  But  you  wS,  and  tcff  'em  at  home  not  to  re> 
gret  it,  for  I  don't.  Let  my  mother  have  all  my  piqpers,  and  let  her 
know  I  thought  of  her  the  kst  iJdng        "* 

He  stopped,  and  his  eyeff  ef osed.  After  a  while  he  went  on  again, 
with  a  flu^  on  his  hollow  cheek : 

^  Tou  may  see  Her  too.  She  played  witlt  me  cruell^;  but  shemigfat 
not  mean  it,  it  might  be  only  a  gnFs  carelessness  and  laA  fsgmHa^  God 
forbid  I  should  judge  her  narshlv.  I  cannot  bdSeve  vm  would  Arow 
herself  away  on  dukt  fool,  though  I  know  money  and  tides  wiS  boy  most 
women  easily.  Wherever  sfae  is,  IVe^  see  her,  w3f  yoo^  and  i^  she  think 
of  me  at  all,  tell  her  that  she  has  my  love  and  my  forgiveness.  Sfae  wiH 
make  many  care  for  her  as  she  has  made  me ;  ask  her  from  me  to  spare 
them,  and  to  remember  that  a  man's  whole  life  is  not  a  little  diing  to  sli^ 
wre<^  for  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  or  tike  sake  of  m  liooz^a  triumpn. 
That  is  all,  Ned.  Youll  be  kind  to  fitds BEande,  I  know.  Goodnight 
m  tiy  and  sleep  now.** 

As  I  sat  beside  him,  I  thouriit  tv  myseF  that  wmnen  often  hold  ht 
too  cheap  the  peace  of  a  man  too  loves  Asm.  I  hs?e  seen  gentis,  soft- 
voiced  women,  who  woiddn%  crodr  a  sfnier,  ttioi  driifffat  m  tiiMiiig  and 
wounding  a  kuid,  brave  heart,  that  fter  pziaed^  too,  m  thrar  own  poor 
way,  in  watching  ittfwrithings under  tl«rtoudi,  and  in  goa£ng  it  on  to 
^LoMBj  or  doubts,  to  which  the  fiibfed  tortures  of  hdl  wete  dmPv  day. 
They  do  not  take  into  acooont  aB  that  ^pMs  ttr  make  up  Iheir  evemi^s 
triumph,  all  that  it  costs  to  give  them  this  amusement ;  aad  ye^  is  Ibeir 
own  way — ^a  strange  way  it  seems  to  me — ^they  will  tell  yon  that  tfMT 
'^tove  bun  very  much.*  Heaven  keep  me  from  swh  love^  say  I.  A 
woman  who  would  phy  with  you,  keep  yoo  m  suspeiise,  or  pretaad  she 
£d  not  care  for  you,  whether  out  of  prudery  or  eequetry,  let  her  go, 
moa  anu,  you  wm  be  much  better  off  without  her.  One  wha  w3E  fanta- 
Gise  you  before  manngB,  will  forsake  you  after  it^  taikemy  wordL 
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y iriaa  coBtinfied  fo  ixlterl j  enfeeUed  and  prostrate  that  there  was  but 
one  diance  for  him— return  homewards.  I  was  goinfl;  to  Enelaad  with 
dei^tches^  and  Syd,  at  his  mother's  entieatj,  let  himself  be  canied 
down  to  a  traasport,  and  slMpped  for  England.  Be  was  utterly  listleiB 
and  strengtUesB,  although  the  voyage  did  him  a  little  eood.  He  did  not 
care  where  he  went,  so  he  stayed  in  town  with  me  yrmk  I  presented  my^ 
self  at  the  Horse  Guards  and  War  Office,  and  then  we  travdled  down 
together  to  Deerlrarst. 

Oddly  enough  it  was  Christmas-ere  again  when  we  drove  up  the  old 
avenue^  The  snow  was  fsJling  heavilyy  and  ky  deep  on  the  road  and 
thick  on  the  hedges  and  trees.  The  meadows  and  woods  were  |rhite 
against  the  dark,  Inudied  sky,  and  the  old  church,  and  its  churchysad 
cedars,  were  loaded  too  with  the  clouds'  Christmas  gift.  To  me,  at  least, 
the  EagHsh  scene  was  tcit  pleieant,  after  the  heat,  and  dirt,  and  minor 
worries  of  GalKpoli  and  Constantiiiople.  The  wide  stretching  country, 
with  its  pollards,  and  holly  hedges^  and  homesteads,  the  cattle  safe  housed, 
the  yule  fire  burmng  cheerily  on  the  hearths,  the  cottages  and  farms  nest- 
Kng  down  among  their  orchards  and  pasture-knds — all  was  so  heartily  and 
thoroughly  EngSsh.  They  seemed  to  bring  back  days  when  I  was  a  boy 
skating  and  sliding  on  the  mere  at  home,  or  riding  out  with  the  harriers 
light-hearted  and  devil-nie-care  as  a  boy  might  be^  coming  back  to  hear 
the  poor  goremor's  cheery  voice  tell  me  I  was  one  of  the  old  stock,  and 
to  toss  down  a  bumper  of  Rhenish  witb  a  time-honouied  Christmas  toast. 
The  crackle  of  the  crisp  snow,  the  snort  of  the  horses  as  they  plui^;ed 
on  into  the  darkening  nig^t,  and  the  red  fire-Ught  flickering  on  the 
lattice  windows  of  the  cottages  we  passed,  were  so  many  welcomes  home, 
and  I  douMe-thoBeed  the  off-wheeler  with  a  vengeance  as  I  thowht  of 
soft  lips  that  would  soon  touch  mine,  and  a  soft  voice  that  would  soon 
whisper  my  beet  ^  lo  trinmphe  !** 

The  ledge-gates  flew  open.  We  passed  the  old  oaks  and  beeches,  the 
deer  troo^g  away  over  the  snow  as  we  starlAed  them  out  of  their  rest. 
We  were  not  expected  that  night,  and  soy  man  rang  such  a  peal  at  the  bell 
as  miffht  have  been  heard  all  over  the  quiet  paiA:.  Another  minute,  and 
Blanoie  and  I  were  together  affain,  and  alene  in  the  library  where  we 
had  parted  jusi  twelve  mottihs  before.  Of  eouie^  for  the  time  being,  we 
nether  kaew  nor  cared  what  was  going  on  in  the  other  rooms  of  the 
house.  The  Colonel  had  gone  to  rest  fimself  on  the  soft  in  the  dining- 
room.  Half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  perlutps,  when  a  wild  cry  rang  throu^ 
the  houses  starting  even  us,  absorbed  tnough  we  were  in  our  tlte-JUtdte. 
Blanche's  first  thought  was  of  her  brother.  She  ran  out  through  the 
hall,  and  up  the  staircase,  and  I  foOowed  her.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
leaning  against  the  waO,  fareathinfi;  ftst,  and  his  ftce  ashy  white,  stood 
Syd,  and  at  Ins  fleet,  m  a  dead  mint,  lay  Cedl  St.  Aubyn.  I  caught 
hold  of  Bkndie's  arm  and  held  her  back  as  she  was  about  to  spring  for- 
ward. I  thought  their  meeting  had  much  best  be  uninterrupted ;  for,  if 
Cecil'iB  had  been  mere  flirtation,!  Cuicied  the  Colond's  return  could  scarce^ 
have  moved  her  like  this. 

Vivian  stood  looking  down  on  her,  all  the  passion  in  him  breaking 
bounds.  He  eocdd  not  stand  cahnly  by  the  woman  he  loved.  He  £d 
not  wait  to  know  whether  Ae  was  his  or  anoAer^s — ^whether  she  was 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  him— «>but  he  fifted  her  up  and  pressed  her  un- 
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conscious  fonn  against  bis  heart,  covering  her  lips  with  wild  caresses. 

Waking  from  her  trance,  she  opened  her  eyes  witn  a  terrified  stare,  and 

gased  up  in  his  face ;  then  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  she  sank  down  at 

his  feet  again  with  a  pitiful  cry,  <'  Forgave  me — ^forgive  me !"     Weak  as 

Syd  w%s,  he  found  strength  to  raise  her  in  his  arms,  and  whisper,  as  he 

bent  over  her,  ''  If  you  love  me,  I  have  nothing  to  foigive/' 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  snow  fell  softly  without  over  the  woods  and  fields,  and  the  winds 
roared  through  the  old  oaks  and  whistled  among  the  frozen  ferns,  but 
Christmas-eve  passed  brightly  enough  to  us  at  home  within  the  strong 
walls  of  Deerhurst.  I  am  sure  that  all  Moore's  pictures  of  Paradise 
seemed  to  me  tame  compared  to  that  drawing-room,  with  its  warmth,  and 
coziness,  and  luxuries ;  with  the  waxlights  shining  on  the  silver  of  the 
English  tea  equipage  (pleasant  to  eye  and  taste,  let  one  love  campaigning 
ever  so  well,  after  the  roast  beans  of  the  Commissariat),  and  the  fire- 

f  learns  dancing  on  the  soft  brow  and  shining  hair  of  the  face  beside  me.  I 
oubt  if  Vivian  either  ever  spent  a  happier  Christmas-eve  as  he  lay  on  the 
sofa  in  the  back  drawing-room,  with  Cecil  sitting  on  a  low  seat  by  him, 
her  hand  in  his,  and  the  Canadian  eyes  telling  him  eloquently  of  love  and 
reconciliation.  They  had  such  volumes  to  say !  As  soon  as  she  knew  that 
wild  farewell  of  his  preceded  his  departure  to  the  Crimea,  Cecil,  always  im- 
pulsive, had  written  to  him  on  the  instant,  telling  him  how  she  loved  him, 
detailing  what  she  had  heard  in  the  green-room,  confessing  that,  in  despe- 
ration, she  had  done  everything  she  could  to  rouse  his  jealousy,  assuring 
him  that  that  same  evening  she  had  refused  Cos's  proposals,  and  beseeching 
him  to  forgive  her  and  come  back  to  her.  That  letter  Vivian  had  never 
had  (six  months  from  that  time,  by  the  way,  it  turned  up,  after  a  journey 
to  India  and  Melbourne,  following  a  cousin  of  his,  colonel  of  a  line  regi- 
ment, she  in  her  haste  having  omitted  to  put  his  troop  on  the  address), 
and  Cecil,  whose  feeling  was  too  deep  to  let  her  mention  the  subject  to 
Blanche  or  Helena,  made  up  her  mind  that  he  would  never  forgive  her, 
and  being  an  impressionable  young  lady,  had,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Christmas- eve,  been  comparing  her  fate  with  that  of  Muriel  in  the  ghost 
legend,  and,  on  seeing  the  Colonel's  unexpected  apparition,  had  £iinted 
straight  away  in  the  over-excitement  and  sudden  joy  of  the  moment. 

Such  was  Cecil's  story,  and  Vivian  was  content  with  it,  and  gladly 
took  occasion  to  practise  the  Christmas  duties  of  peace,  and  love,  and  par- 
don. He  had  the  best  anodyne  for  his  wounds  now,  and  there  was  no 
danger  for  him,  since  Cecil  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Scutari  nurses.  No 
<<  Crimean  heroes,"  as  they  call  us  in  the  papers,  were  ever  more  fitted 
and  petted  than  were  the  Colonel  and  I. 

Christmas  morning  dawned,,  the  sun  shining  bright  on  the  snow- 
covered  trees,  and  the  Christmas  bells  chiming  merrily ;  and  as  we  stood 
on  the  terrace  to  see  the  whole  village  trooping  up  through  the  avenue 
to  receive  the  g^fts  left  to  them  by  some  old  Vivian  long  gone  to  his  rest 
with  his  forefathers  under  the  churchyard  cedars,  Syd  looked  down  with 
a  smile  into  Cecil's  eyes  as  she  hung  on  his  arm,  and  whbpered, 

'<  I  will  double  those  alms,  love,  in  memory  of  the  priceless  ^  this 
Christmas  has  given  me.  Ah !  Thoroton  and  I  little  knew,  men  we 
came  down  for  the  hunting,  how  fast  you  and  Blanche  would  capture  us 
with  your — Holly  Wbbaths  and  Rose  Chains." 
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The  present  .month  heralds  the  close  of  an  eventful  year,  the  chief 
incidents  of  which  we  propose  to  pass  in  rapid  review. 

Politically,  1869  has  been  the  most  important  year  since  that  inwhich 
the  last  French  revolution  was  consummated.  Compared  with  the  war 
in  Italy,  the  Crimean  war,  though  waged  against  a  power  so  gigantic  as 
Bussia»  was  a  mere  episode  in  European  politics,  for  at  the  close  of  the 
latter  the  status  quo  was  absolutely  muntained;  but  the  brief  and  bril- 
liant campaign  which,  within  two  short  months,  wrested  Lombardy  from 
Austria,  IS  pregnant  with  the  elements  of  enduring  evil.  The  hasty 
Peace  of  Villiafranca  and  the  nrotracted  Conference  of  Zurich  have  left 
the  vital  question  of  Italy's  welfiure  untouched,  and  it  remuns  to  be  seen 
how  far  a  general  Congress  can  reconcile  the  antagonistic  principles  which 
are  left  at  issue.  The  treaty  and  the  conference  alike  declared  for  the 
restitution  of  the  Grand-Dukes,  while  the  word  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  has  been  repeatedly  given  that  such  restitution  snail  not  be 
effected  by  force  ;  and  concurrently  with  these  opposing  declarations 
the  people,  whose  interests  are  at  stake,  have  manifested,  by  every  act  of 
which  they  were  capable^  short  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  their  firm  ana  unmis- 
takable resolve  to  have  no  rulers  but  of  their  own  choosing.  Will  an 
Italian  Confederation  satisfy  them  P  We  think  not.  But  this  is  the 
serious  problem  which  remains  to  be  solved. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  great  fact  has  been  established  by  the  late  war-— 
the  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  his  influence  to  a  degree  which,  in  modem  times,  has  no  pre- 
cedent— ^for  what  the  First  Napoleon  won  by  the  sword  he  only  held  by 
the  sword,  and  not,  like  his  nephew,  by  the  force  of  opinion.  Whether 
this  increased  power  and  influence  be  dangerous  to  ourselves  or  not, 
events  must  determine.  Though  we  have  constantly  counselled  watch- 
fulness, we  are  no  alarmists,  and  we  think  that,  however  willing  to  strike 
a  blow  at  this  country,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  too  sagacious  to 
seek  a  quarrel  with  England  now  that  she  has  awoke  from  her  dream  of 
security  and  is  actively  preparing  for  defence. 

Passing  to  the  other  hemisphere,  events  of  importance  to  England  have 
also  occurred.  In  China  we  have  a  disaster  to  avenge,  at  the  expense,  it 
may  be,  of  our  commercial  relations  with  that  empire ;  and  in  the  North 
Pacific  we  have  a  territorial  dispute  to  settle  with  our  American  cousins. 
India,  too,  has  yielded  its  quota  of  interest,  but,  in  this  instance,  the  sub- 
ject is  one  for  congratulation :  the  last  embers  of  revolt  have  been 
trodden  out,  and  with  renewed  tranquillity  and  wise  legislation  the 
prospect  once  more  brightens :  how  much  of  the  future  prosperity  of 
India  depends  upon  Mr.  James  Wilson  is  a  question  we  do  not  pretend 
to  answer.  The  mention  of  that  all-capable  gentleman's  name  brings  us 
naturally  to  home  affiiirs.  A  false  pretence  turned  out  the  Derby 
ministry,  last  June,  by  an  equally  &lse  majority,  the  detemuning  votes 
in  the  House  of  Commons  having  been  shams,  the  result  of  the  election 
petitions  unseating  more  '*  Libertd"  members  than  voted  in  excess  beyond 
the  Conservative  minority.     It  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  most  anoma« 
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lous  thing  that  inemhers  who  are  petitioned  against  should  be  allowed  to 
exercise  the  privilege  of  voting  until  their  right  to  do  so  has  been  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  In  the  present  iostaoeey  tke  psedido-majority  of  June 
has  given  us  the  most  '*  promising"  ministry  that  England  has  ever  been 
)|ampened  with.  There  is  nothing  they  have  not  voved  to  perform,  hat, 
except  in  carrying  out  such  features  of  Lord  Derby^s  poGcy  as  they  were 
compelled,  silently,  to  adopts  they  have  hitherto  done  aothii^  but  pncame. 
How  tiie  Ee£om  Bill,  shorn  of  me  ballot^  will  please  thdr  radical  fiaendi^ 
is  a  very  nice  piant  indeed :  yet  this  is  Uieir  ckeval  de  baiaiUe. 

From  politics  we  turn  to  fiterature.  Tlie  jear  1859  has  produced  a  few 
good  books^  and,  as  a  matter  of  course^  a  greait  many  bad  ones.  We  do 
not  care  to  claasify  the  latter,  but  in  the  list  of  the  £»rmer  we  cannot 
avoid  particularidng — as  a  work  of  which  the  time  may  be  proud — tha 
admirable  ''JELeadence  in  Cejloo,"  by  Six  James  Emerson  Tenaent.  Sir 
E.  Bulwer  Lytton  may  also  be  congratakted  on  having  produced,  im 
'^  What  wiU  be  do  with  it  ?**  his  very  best  ramanoe — a  boU  thing  to  saj 
of  one  who  has  written  so  much  ana  so  well  The  "  Two  Citie^  of  Ifr. 
Dickens  cannot^  eithei^  be  looked  upon  in  aay  other  £ght  ihan  as  adding 
to  his  well-earned  reputation.  The  author  of  ^'  Adam  Bedc^"  whetlier 
man  or  woman,  had  guned  no  mean  £Eune  by  his  ''  Scenes  from  Cleiiflal 
Life ;"  but  ttnce  the  production  of  the  first-named  worlc  he  may  take  his 
place  amongst  iiie  leading  novelists  of  the  day.  For  twenty-fi>ur  mondu 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  entertained  botb  town  and  country  with  ''The  Yir- 
^ians.''  His  task  completed,  we  may  point  to  the  Castlewood  fiunilj 
and  its  entourage^  amongst  ^^m  the  Baroness  and  the  Chaplain  are 
conspicuous,  as  addin^^  to  his  former  creations  characters  as  li£9-like  and 
original  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  pa^  of  modem  fiction.  His 
novel  is  a  picture  with  many  figures  in  it,  aiid  they  are  all  ao  brilliant  and 
ammated  that  we  need  not  much  card  if  the  frame  in  which  they  are  set 
be  not  greatiy  to  our  liking.  Mr.  T.  A.  Trollope's  <'  Tuscany  011809** 
has  given  the  public  the  most  trustworthy  information  about  a  atate  oa 
vfhich,  at  die  present  moment,  all  eyes  are  anxiously  turned;  And  in  Mr. 
Anthony  TroUope's  ^'  West  Indiei^'*  humour  and  quick  obecration  have 
gone  hioA  in  hand. 

Of  Art  we  had  j)urposed  to  speak,  but  our  space  b  too  limited :  re- 
ference to  the  subpect  causes  us  to  mention,  with  deep  regret^  the  lo0 
that  Art  has  sustained  in  the  peiioa  of  Mr.  Frank  Stone,  who  died  on 
die  18th  ult. 

In  periodical  literature  we  may  dte,  as  a  decided  sacoess,  Besndq^s 
Quarterly  Remew  ;  and  for  oursel ves*-*— But  we  had  rather  odiers  sboud 
speak  for  us  than  be  compelled  to  sound  our  own  praise.  Therefore  wt 
take  from  die  Globe^sk  newspaper  aomewhai  chaxy  of  kind  words  where 
we  are  concerned — the  following  passagey  which  appeared  in  the  criiicad 
notices  of  November : 

**JBentl^sMisceiiaf^iBgenenJly<mB6[  the  most  attractire  magaanes 
of  die  month.  The  stories  are  abunrait  and  usually  good,  the  more  serious 
articles  at  die  same  time  thouchtful  and  fiir  from  oeavy.'* 

That  our  eiertions  have  deserved  this  eulcgy  we  honestly  believe; 
diat,  in  the  time  to  oome^  we  shall  deserve  it  stiQ  more,  we  coafideodj 
anticipate. 
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